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The library OF PHILOSOPHY is in the first in- 
Stance a contribution to the History of Thought While 
much has been done in England in tracing the course of evo¬ 
lution in nature, histoiy, reUgion, and morality, comparatively 
little has been done in tracing the development of Thought 
upon these and kindred subjects, and yet “ the evolution of 
opinion is part of the whole evolution.” 

This Library will deal mainly with Modern Philosophy, 
partly because Ancient Philosophy has already had a fair snare 
of attention in this country through the labours of Grote, 
Perrier, and others, and more recently through translations 
from Zeller; partly because the Library does not profess to 
give a complete'history of thought. 

By the co-operation of different writers in carrying out this 
plan, it is hoped that a completeness and thoroughness of treat¬ 
ment otherwise unattainable will be secured. It is believed, 
also, that from writers mainly English and American fuller 
consideration of English Philosophy than it has hitherto re¬ 
ceived from the great German Histories of Philosophy may 
be looked for. In the departments of P!thics, Economics, and 
Politics, for instance, the contributions of English writers to 
the common stock of theoretic discussion have been especially 
valuable, and these subjects will accordingly have special pro¬ 
minence in this undertaking. 

Another feature in the plan of the Library is its arrange¬ 
ment according to subjects rather than authors and dates, 
enabling the writers to follow out and exhibit in a way 
hitherto iinattempted the results of the logical development of 
particular lines of thought. 

The historical portion of the Library is divided into two 
sections, of which the first contains works upon the develop¬ 
ment of particular schools of Philosophy, while the second ex¬ 
hibits the history of theory in particular departments. The 
third series contains original contributions to Philosophy, and 
the fourth translations of valuable foreign works. 

To these have been added, (i) by way of Introduction to 
the whole Library, an English translation of Erdmann's ” His¬ 
tory of Philosophy,” long since recognised in Germany as the 
best; (2) translationsof standard foreigpi works upon Philosophy. 

J. H. MUIRHEAD, 

Gemral EdUer, 
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ERDMANN'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

"A SPLENDID monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and admirable 
methodical treatment. . . . it is not too much to predict that, for the library 
of the savanty for the academical student, whose business^ it is to be primed in 
the wisdom of the ages, and for the literary dilettante, who is nothing if not well 
up in 'things that everybody ought to know,’ these volumes will at once become a 
necessity for purposes, at least, of reference, if not of actual study. . . . We 
possess nothing tWt can bear any comparison with it in point of completeness.*T-* 
Pall MM Gazettt. 

“It is not necessary to apeak of the great merits of Krdmann's History of 
Philosophy. Its remarkable clearness and comprehensiveness are well known, 
. . . The translation is a good, faithful rendering, and m some parts even 
reaches a high literary level."—Professor John Watson, in The Week, of Canada. 

“ It Is matter of real congratulation, in the dearth still of original English dr 
American work over the whole field of historical philosophy, that by the side of the 
one important German compend of this generation, the other, so well fitted to serve 
as its complement, is now made accessible to the English-speaking student."— 
Mind. 

“ It has been long known, highly esteemed, and in its successive editions has 
sought to make itself more worthy of the success it has justly achieved. Erd¬ 
mann’s work is excellent. His history of mcdt.cval philosophy especially deserves 
attention and praise for its comparative fulness and its admirable si^olarship. 
... It must prove a valuable and much-needed addition to our philosophical 
works.”— Scotsman, 

“ The combination of qualities necessary to produce a work of the scope and 
grade of Erdmann's is rare. Industry, accuracy, and a fair degree of philosophic 
understanding may give us a work like Ueberweg’s ; but Erdmann’s history, while 
in no way superseding Ueberweg’s as a hand book for general use, yet occupies a 
different position. Erdmann wrote his book, not as a reference book, to give in 
brief compass a digest of the writings of various authors, but as a genuine history 
of philosofiliy, tracing in a genetic way the development of thought in its treats 
ment of philosophic piobloins. Its purpose is to develop philosophic intelligence 
rather th.an to furnish infoimation. When wc add that, to the successful execution 
of this intention, Erdmann unites a minute and exhaustive knowledge of philO' 
Sophie sources at first hand, equalled over the entire lield of philosophy probably 
by no other one man, wc .are in a condition to form some idea of the value of the 
book. To the student who wishes, not simply a general idea of the course of 
philosophy, nor a summary of what this and that man has said, hut a somewhat 
detailed knowledge of the evolution of thought, and of what this and the otheat 
writer have contributed to it, Erdmann is indispensable ; there is no substitute."— 
Professor John Dewey, in The Andover Review. 

“It is a woik that is at once compact enough for the ordinary student, and'^tl" 
enough for the reader of literature. ... At once systematic and interesting."— 
Journal of EdHuUion, 

If 

** The tninsl^ion into English of Erdmann’s History of Philosophy fv ah 
important event in itself, and in the fact that it is the first instalment of an uAdei> 
taking of great significance for the study of philosophy in this country. Ap^ur^ 
however, from its relation to the Library to which it is to serve as an introduhtitn^, 
the translation of Erdmann’s History of Philosophy is something for which thf’’' 
English student ought to be thankful. ... A History of past endeavoim, 
achievements, and failures cannot but be of great use to the student. Sudh a His- 
lory, able, competent, trustworthy, we have now in our hands, adequately and 
worthily rendered into our mother-tongue.”— Spectator. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The present translation of Erdmann’s Grundriss der Ge- 
sckickte der Philosopkie has been made from the third and 
last edition (Berlin, 1878), and executed by different hands, 
as follows: The Ancient Philosophy (vol. i., pp. 1-222), by 
Mr. Canning Schiller, B.A., late Exhibitioner of BalHoI Col¬ 
lege, Oxford ; The Patristic and Scholastic periods of Medi- 
ieval Philosophy (vol. i., pp. 225-542), by the Rev. Arthur 
C. McGiffert, Ph.D., of Lane Theological .Seminary, Cincin¬ 
nati ; The Period of Transition of Mediaeval Philosophy 
(vol. i., i)p. 543- 723), by the Rev. Andrew Rutherford, M.A., 
of Dundee; Modern Philosophy down to Kant (vol. ii., 
pp. 1-358), by Mr. George Macdonald, M.A., Master in Kel- 
vinside Academy, Glasgow ; Modern J^hilosophy from Kant 
to Hegets death (vol. ii., pp. 359-707), by Mr. B. C. Burt, 
M.A., formerly P'dlow of Johns Hoj)kins Universitv, Balti¬ 
more ; German Philosophy since Hegel’s death (vol. iii., 
pp. 1-330), by the Rev. E. B. Spiers, M.A., of Glendcvon, 
Dollar. 

The Editor has revised and is responsible for the entire 
translation. But the* rendering g ven to technical terms and 
phrases, and the literary form of the whole, are more j)ar- 
tiqplarly his work, while the g(*neral phraseology is, in the 
main, the unaltered work of the several translators. P'or the 
translation of the Author’s preOices, the tables of contents and 
the indexes, the Editor is alone responsible. 

The attention of the reader is directed to what the Author 
says in his prefaces—which have been reprinted largely on 
this account— in explanation of two characteristics of his work 
—the relatively full treatment of the Middle Ages, and the 
principle on which the bibliography has been given. Con¬ 
cerning the latter, no attempt has been made to supplement 
the Author’s citations, in order to furnish .something ai)proach- 
ihg a systematic and complete bibliography. In some re¬ 
spects, such a plan undoubtedly would have been desirable; 
but on the whole it seemed better to preserve the Author’s 
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principle intact As it stands, the literature given has a 
special significance in reference to the exposition ; and it is 
believed that all scholars will appreciate the fact that ex¬ 
traneous additions have not been made. The Editor has 
sought, however, to add information about all works cited as 
in progress at the time of publication. 

For obvious reasons of convenience, it has been thought 
advisable to publish the very lengthy “ Appendix ” to vol. ii. 
as a third volume. But in consideration of the fact that the 
Author does not regard this part of his work as strictly con¬ 
tinuous with the rest (as is explained in vol. ii., § 330, 2), 
the designation of “ Appendix ” has been retained, although 
it now forms a separate volume. Dr. Erdmann’s statements 
about the history of the “ Appendix ” are of course to be 
found in his prefaces to vol. ii. As this account of the 
German philosophy of this century is the only one of note 
extant, it is believed that it will be very w'elcome, notwith¬ 
standing the Author’s conviction that he has here supplied, 
not a history, but only a contribution of material towards a 
history. The Editor has undertaken to bring the necrology of 
this part down to date, and to add the important works of 
Lotze and Eduard von Hartmann that have appeared since 
its publication. He has also supplied vol. iii. with a General 
Index to the entire work. 

In conclusion, the Editor desires to acknowledge his in¬ 
debtedness to Professor J. H. Muirhead, M.A., of London, 
for reading the sheets on Plato and Aristotle, and for correct¬ 
ing the second proof of the entire third volume after page 96 ; 
to Miss Arlisle M. Young, B.A., for assistance with portions 
of the proof; and to many others whom he cannot mention 
by name for information and assistance of the most varied 
kinds. As manifestly more appropriate to the English version 
in three volumes, it has been decided to omit the designation 
of “Outlines” from the title-page, although the work is re¬ 
ferred to by that name in the Author’s prefaces and in the 
text, particularly of the third volume. 

It should perhaps be added that Professor Erdmann gave 
his ready assent to the translation of his work, and has kindly 
communicated with the Editor on any points of unusual 
difficulty. 


W. S. H. 



PREFACE TO VOLUME FIRST. 


A FEW words respecting the origin of these Outlines may 
perhaps prevent them from receiving unwarranted criticisms 
in addition to the numerous ones which will doubtless be 
deserved. 

As it seems to me that Schleiermacher’s remark, “ A pro¬ 
fessor who dictates sentences for his students to take down, in 
reality claims for himself the privilege of ignoring the dis¬ 
covery of printing,” although likely to be forgotten by many, 
is in danger of b(‘ing discredited by no on(*, I have, where 
it appeared desirable that my students should carry home 
notes approved, not only by them but by me, had Outlines 
printed for my lectures. But I thought such outlines unneces¬ 
sary for the History of Philosophy. For a long time, in 
answer to the oft-recurring question, what compend I pre¬ 
ferred, I was able to recommend only Reinhold’s, much as his 
book leaves to be dc*sired, since Tennemann’s Manual was 
out of j>rint, Marbuch’s secmied rover likely to be completed, 
and, finally, Ueberweg’s learned work was not yet expected. 
As I saw', however, that (what would have horrified the author 
himself) Schweglefs Outline, and at length even pitiable imi¬ 
tations of this cursory work, were the only .sources from which 
students,—especially those preparing for examinations,— 
gained their know'ledge, I attempted to sketch an Outline 
which should give my students in concise form what 1 had 
said in my lectures, and which at the same time should indi¬ 
cate throughout where the materials for a more thorough study 
were to be found. For Ancient Philosophy, inasmuch as we 
posse.ss the excellent works by Brandis and Zeller, and the 
valued collection of citations by Ritter and Preller, this method 
could be followed, as indeed it likewise could for the Gnostics 
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and Church Fathers; and hence the first fifteen sheets of i 
these Outlines contain only in very few parts more extended 
expositions than I was accustomed to give in my lectures. 
Had I been able to follow this plan to the end of the work, 
the further designation “ For Lectures ” would have been ' 
added to the title of “ Outlines,” and it would have appeared 
in one volume instead of in two. That, however, this would 
not be possible, was clear to me as soon as I came to the 
treatment of the Schoolmen. However great my respect for 
the labours of Tiedemann on the earlier Schoolmen, and of H. 
Ritter and Haur^au on the later ; however much, further, I am 
indebted to monographs upon individual Schoolmen; with 
whaK^ver appreciation and wonder, finally, I regard the gigantic 
labour which Prantl undertook in behalf of the Media;val Logic, 

I nevertheless found so much in the philosophers since the 
ninth century, of which the existing expositions of their doc¬ 
trines said nothing, and I .saw myself so often obliged to 
deviate from the traditional order and arrangement, that, espe¬ 
cially as 1 desired in this book to keep my.self free from all 
controversy, I regarded greater fulness essential to the 
establishment of my views. The introduction of citations 
into the text of this part was furthermore obligatory, since we 
do not possess a chrestomathy of Mediaeval Philosophy, such 
as Ritter ami PrclliT have prepared for the Ancient. The 
limitation “For Lectures” had to be omitted ; for I am able 
to compress only a very condensed summary of what the last 
twenty-four sheets of this volume contain into the few weeks 
which I can devote to the Middle Ages in my lectures. On ac¬ 
count of the difference of character which thus falls to the first 
and to the two other thirds of this volume, it has come about 
(what may-strike many readers as strange), that Mediieval 
Philoso{)hy here occupies more than twice the space devoted 
to the Ancient. Whoever would make out of this a charge of 
di.sproportion, and refer me to many of the recent expositions 
of the history of philosophy as models worthy of imitation; 
should first consider that w'here Brandis, Zeller, and others, had 
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convinced me of the correctness of their views, I naturally 
did not need to introduce also the reasons for them. On the 
contrar>^ every assertion of mine which conflicted with the 
customary view had to be substantiated. In the second place, 
however, I wish to say, that I am not moved to imitate the 
example of those who begin by asserting that the Middle 
Ages brought forth no healthy thoughts, and then proceed 
to give themselves no further trouble about them, except 
perhaps to relate some curiosity or other from Tennemann. 
in order after all to say something. It may be a vary 
antiquated notion, but I hold it to be better,—not to speak 
of the dogmatism of proceeding otherwise,—first to study 
the doctrines of these men, and then to ask whether they, 
who among other things have given us our entire philo¬ 
sophical terminology, are to be counted as nothing. I know 
very well that what we have ourselves produced, and not 
learned from another, is wont on that account to seem more 
important to us than to others, perhaps indec;d than it is ; and 
so 1 will not dispute with my critic who would bring the charge; 
perhaps, that becau.se I myself was obliged to i)orc so long 
over Raymond Lully, I now burden my reader with such a 
lengthy description of his famous Art. Rut I shall be ready 
to declare this exhaustiveness be wholly useless only when 
the critic tells me that he (more fortunate than I) has been 
able easily to gather from the previ(jus expositions of Lully’s 
doctrines how it happened that Lully’s disciples at one time 
nearly equalled in number 'the followers of Thomas Aquinas, 
that Giordano Bruno became enthusiastic over him, that 
Leibnitz had such a high opinion of him and got so much 
from him, etc. What I mean to say, is this : To the reproach 
of disproportion, I answer by way of apology, that where I 
only said what was to be found elsewhere, I could be brief; 
but where I differed from others, I was obliged to be 
explicit. 


Halle, 1865. 


J. E. ERDMANN. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Inasmuch as the Preface to the first edition fixes the jjoint of 
view from which I desire that this work should be judged— 
and it is on that account that I have had it reprinted—it only 
remains here to speak of the points wherein this second 
edition differs from the first. With the single exception that 
the earlier exposition of Weigel’s doctrines was exchanged 
for quite another (partly because I took into consideration 
Sebastian Franck, omitted before, but also for other reasons), 

I have altered nothing, but only made additions. A some¬ 
what larger size nevertheless made it possible to meet the 
wish of the publishers not to increase the number of sheets. 

I was brought to make most of these additions by various 
reviews, of which my book has received a gratifying num- 
b(;r, among them undeservedly laudatory ones. Most of my 
critics will find that I have followed their suggestions. Where 
that is not the case, let them not at once sup[)osc that their 
suggestions passed unheeded. When, however, the grounds 
given in my book for separating Anaxagoras from the earlier 
philosophers are only met with the question whether this is 
really necessary,—when my sc'jiaration of Neo-Platonism front 
ancient philosophy, supported by reasons, is treated as an un¬ 
heard-of innovation, although Marbuch in his Text-book, and 
Brandis in his Lectures, as I know from his own lips, have 
made precisely the same division,—when, finally, my pointing 
out that the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas and those of Duns 
Scotus form different phases of .scholasticism, meets onlyjvith 
the peremptory assertion that both stand upon the same level • 
(to be surCj'with the immediately added declaration that Duns 
is related to Thomas as Kant is to Leibnitz),—I am only 
able, inasmuch as once for all I will not enter into contro¬ 
versy, to pass over such unsubstantiated, or self-destroying 
criticisms in silence. Other suggestions I should perhaps 
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have followed, had pot those who gave them made it them¬ 
selves impossible. Thus, an anonymous critic in the 
Augs6, Zeit., whom one cannot otherwise charge with not 
being perfectly explicit, has omitted to indicate the passages 
where my book seeks tO force applause by “ exits from the 
stage,” and thus deprived me of the opportunity of proving to 
him by expunging the same, that a ranting actor is at least 
as offensive to me as to him. 

It was not through criticisms that the alteration was occa¬ 
sioned by which the second edition contains a considerable 
amount of bibliography wanting in the first. This has not 
l>een added in order to make my work into a serviceable re¬ 
ference book; even were I prepared to wTite such a work, I 
should certainly have forborne doing so now that we possess 
such a good one in Ueberweg’s Outlines. But what I had 
declared in the Preface to the first edition as my purpose : at 
ev^cry goint to indicate where advice and instruction for a pro¬ 
founder acquaintance with any philosopher was to be found, 
was not adequately executed, so long as the titU's of books 
were unmentioned from W'hicli I myself had gatiu;red infor¬ 
mation, and which I thus knew from experience to contain it. 
The list of these has been coinjileted, and in addition those 
books are indicated which I have rt^ad with [irofit since the 
appearance of the first edition. The limitation solely to such 
books as have been of value to myself, rests ujxin a wholly 
subjective principle, and must result in a great disproportion 
in the literature given. B.ut if 1 had .'ibandoned this method, 
my book would have lost its character, and therewith its chief, 
perhaps only, worth. 

My entire work, indeed, is based upon a jjrinciple which 
on my behalf may be called a subjective one, and shows, just 
is the bibliography it contains, no propr^rtion whatever in its 
several parts. Had my ex[)Osition of the history of philosophy 
sought to be like the great panoramas w hich one surveys by 
following round a circular gallery, and hence by constantly 
changing the point of view, but which, [)rcx‘isely on that ac- 
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count, can be executed only by several firtists working upon 
them at the same time, I should have looked about me for 
coadjutors, and should have followed the example shown by 
famous works of the day in pathology and therapeutics. This, 
however, since 1 belong to the old school, I would not do, but 
adojJted as my model, not the painter of a panorama, but the 
landscape painter, w'ho delineates a scene as it appears from 
a single, unalterably fixed point of view. Be it, now, that the 
subject chosen was too large for me; be it that I did not set 
about the work soon enough ; be it that I did not apply myself 
to it assiduously enough ; be it, finally, that all these causes 
were combined together,—no one knows better than I, that 
what I have exhibited before the world is no painting on 
which the artist has put the finishing touches. Let it there¬ 
fore be regarded as a sketch in which only certain parts have 
been executed in detail, namely those in which light and 
colour effects never to recur were involved ; while otljer por¬ 
tions have remained in sketch-like touches, since here the work 
could be com[)leted at leisure in the studio, after earlier studies 
or the paintings of others. To drop the figure—I have sought 
before everything so to represent such systems as have been 
treated in a step-motherly fashion by others, that a complete 
view of them might be obtained, and perhaps the desire 
aroused to knovr them better. And this because, in particu¬ 
lar, my chief aim has after all always been to show that, not 
chance and planlessness, but strict coherence, rules the history' 
of philosophy. For this end, however, philosophers not of 
the first rank (just as for Zoology, the Amphibian.s, and other 
intermediate species) are often almost more important than 
the greatest. More than all else, however, this my aim de¬ 
mands an unswerving adherence to a single point of view. 
Since this cannot be occupied by two at the same time, 1 
might treat in my exposition only of what 1 myself had, if 
not discovered,, then at any rate seen. The gratifying con¬ 
sciousness that I have not deviated from this singleness of 
view will be felt, if I mistake not, by the attentive reader. 
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This open, 1 might almost siiy innocent, character would have 

* lost its physiognomy, or only been able to assume it again 

^ artificially, if 1 had copied from others without verification, 

even were it only in the matter of the iron inventory of the 

j customary bibliography. “ If I mistake not," I said. With- 

• out this reservation I declare that now, but only now, I am 
certain, that everything that I have made an author say, often 
perhaps through a misinterpretation,—the possibility of which 
I of course do not deny.—has nevertheless always been found 
in him with my own eyes. In the case of many a remark, it 
would now be very difficult for me to find among my excerpts 
the passage where it stands; in the case of others, it would be 
impossible without indeed reading through the entire author, 
as the exposition was made direct from the text without ex¬ 
tracts. Now, however, I am in the fortunate position of one 
who, when a promissory note is presented to him written in 
his own hand, dated at his place of residence, without referring 
to his cliary to convince himself that he W'as not at home on 
that day, refuses acceptance, because he never gives promissory 
notes. It is unpleasant for any one when his crilii exclaims : 
“ What thou assertest is said, is nowhere to be fi)und," and 
so, w'here 1 feared that, 1 have given citations; and I am 
accustomed, when this fate nevertheless befalls me, to search 
first among my extracts, then n the books themselves from 
which the extracts w'ere taken, to see whether I cannot find a 
quotation. If I do not find it, 1 relinquish the pleasure of 
having convinced my critics. For myself, the matter no 
longer disquiets me, which, did I otherwise, might give nu^ 
a sleepless night. This my certainty, resting upon subjectiv^e 
ground, I cannot of course communicate to others; and they 
will, where they find assertions without citations, consult other 
expositions. So much the better; for, as I have no love for 
the homines unius libri, I have not wished by my book to ip- 
crease their number. 


Halle, 1869. 


J. E. ERDMANN. 
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Since on the appearance of a new edition of a book it is 
usually important for the reviewer, often also for the reader, 
speedily to ascertain the deviations from the last edition, I give 
the additions which have enriched or otherwise altered the 
present work. I shall confine myself, of course, to the more 
extended ones. For although the result of the reading of an 
entire work has been frequently condensed into a few short sen¬ 
tences, I nevertheless would not venture to call attention to these 
cases, as I will not offer the reading public the history of my 
“ Outlines,” instead of my “ Outlines of History.” Accord¬ 
ingly, I note first that in §113, instead of the mere mention 
of the name, Hermes Trismegistus has received a full exposi¬ 
tion. As I am unfortunately unacquainted with Arabic, the 
reference of his Holiness, the Bishop of Speyer, in a letter to 
me of the 8th November, 1873, “Youthful editor of 

the Arabic Trismegistus," remained unnoticed. I can only 
concur in the wish of his Reverence, expressed in the same 
letter, that some one would edit, together with Hermes, the 
Thcologia Arutotelis and the Liber dc causis .—The additions 
»in § 135 on the Latin Apologists, are at the same time an ex- 
• pression of indebtedness to Ebert for the information which 
his excellent book on the Christian Latin Literature affords. 
§ 147 is designed to bring Isidore of Seville, previously only 
mentioned by name, to merited recognition ; likewise § 155, 
at PrantVs suggestion, William of Hirschau. In § 182, the 
previously unmentioned Thcologia Aristotelis is noticed. 
AverrOes occasioned me the greatest trouble in the entirely 

xvi 
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rewritten § 187, about whose doctrines I believe I have Said 
some things hitherto nowhere to be found. In the following 
sections Joel’s thorough investigations have occasioned addi¬ 
tions, as likewise in § 237 has Fr. Schultze’s Philosophic der 
Renaissance, § 232, which treats of the German Reformation 
and its influence on philosophy, is wanting in the earlier 
editions. 

In accordance with my previously-mentioned plan, I have 
added the titles of books from which I have learnt anything 
worthy of note. On the other hand, it seemed to me, inas¬ 
much as I state exactly where all the citations are to be found 
in Ritter and Preller, and in Mullach, a waste of space should 
I particularly specify some of them besides. So I have struck 
out the references of the earlier editions. What I have fur¬ 
ther to say to the reader, he will find, be he so disposed, in the 
prefaces to the earlier editions, which for that reason I have 
had reprinted. 

• J. E. ERDMANN. 

Halle, 1876. 

EDITOR’S PREFACE TO THIRD ENGLISH 

EDITION. 

In preparing the Third Editiori of this translation for publi¬ 
cation, the Editor has been specially indebted to Professor 
Henry C. King, of Oberlin College, for a number of important 
corrections and suggestions, as well as for the “ Outline ” which 
is printed at the end of the third volume. His obligations 
are due also to Mr. Theodore G. Soares, B.A., for a careful 
revision of the Indexes, which, it is hoped, will now be found 
wholly free from error. Other alterations have been confined 
to such few verbal improvements as the limits of a stereotyped 
work would permit. 

The Editor may take this opportunity of expressing his 
appreciation of the uniformly generous treatment he has 
received at the hands of his critics. 

W. s. HOUGH. 


Minneapolis. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


If the History of Philosophy admitted of no other mode 
of treatment than either the simply learned, which rtrgards all 
systems as equally true, as being alike mere opinions ; or the 
sceptical, which sees equal error in all; or lastly, the (‘clectic, 
which discovers fragments of the truth in all, we should have 
to agree that those are right who, in the interests of philo¬ 
sophy, warn all, or at least beginners, against studying its 
history. Put whether a better method exists, and which is 
the right one, can only be decided by a consideration of the 
conception of a history of philosophy. 


Philosophy arises when, n(jt content with the facts of exist¬ 
ence (that is, of the world), men pmcetid to the inquiry into 
their reasons, and ultimately into their unconditioned reason, 
i.e. their necessity or nitionality. It is not, however, on this 
account, merely the work of ah individual thinker ; rather, 
there are laid down in it the j)ractical and theoretical convic¬ 
tions of mankind, just as the wi.sdfjm and the experience of 
individuals is laid down in their maxims and princi[>les, and 
that of nations in their proverbs and laws. Just as a people 
or a country utters its wisdom and its will through the mouth 
of its sages and lawgivers, so the world-s[>irit {i.e. collective 
humanity) utters its (or the world its) wisdom and its will 
through the philosophers. If, therefore, we substitute “ world- 
wisdom ” for philosophy, “ the world ” here stands as at once 
the subjective and objective genitive. 

VOL. I. B 
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§ 3 - 

And just as the individual passes through the various stages 
of life without detriment to his unity, so the world-spirit is in 
succession the spirit of the various times and centuries. Man 
in the eighteenth century is not the same as in the seven¬ 
teenth. If by the same substitution by which we say “ world ” 
instead of “ world-spirit,” w'e say “ times ” instead of “ spirit 
o f the age," and “ century ” instead of “spirit of the century,” 
then every time has its own wisdom, every century its own 
philosophy. And those who are the first to utter it, are the 
philosophers of that particular time. They have the true 
knowledge of their time, and the philosophy, in which the 
time arrives at knowledge of itself, does nothing but formu¬ 
late the unconscious life, the instinctive tendencies of that 
lime. It only utters its secret, utters what people feel to be 
true and right. 


§ 4 - 

This dependence upon a particular time, into which every 
philosophy is driven by the fact that it is final truth only for 
that time, impairs its absoluteness just as little as duty ceases 
to be unconditional because duties are different at different 
times of life. Nor does duty thereby become transitory ; for 
the boy’s function of obedience is preserved in the man—who 
learnt by obedience to command—in the form of having obeyed. 
Moreover, since philosophy ever follows like the fruit upon the 
flower of an age, it has often appeared to be as the cause of 
a decay, which, however, it never calls forth, but only betrays. 
In particular, it is not philosophy that destroys naive piety, 
but rather this must have ceased before philosophic move¬ 
ments can appear. 


§ 5 - 

Just as the world-spirit passes through the different spirits 
of the ages fhat make up the history of the world, so its con¬ 
sciousness, the wisdom of the w'orld, passes through the dif¬ 
ferent consciousnesses of the times, and it is just in this that 
the history of philosophy consists. In the ofte case, as in 
the other, there is nothing lost; but the results of one age and 
one philosophy afford the material and the starting-point for 
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their successors. Hence the distinctness and even the conflict 
of philosophic systems is no disproof of the assertion that all 
systems of philosophy are only the development of a single 
philosophy, but rather speaks in favour of tnis same assertion. 

§ 6 . 

Every philosophic system is the outcome of that or those 
put forward before it, and contains the germs of its successor. 
The first part of this assertion is not overthrown by exceptions 
in the shape of philosophers apparently, and as a rule only 
apparently, self-taught, nor by the fact that such intellectual 
descent is gener.illy protested against; for the connection ne<‘d 
not be one of direct discipleship, and opposition also is a form 
of dependence, just as little is the second disposed of by the 
fact that no philosopher wishes to be the father of the system 
which goes beyond him. That this should be so is inevitable 
by resison of the limitations, without which nothing great is 
achieved, and without which, therefore, no-system is con¬ 
structed. This phenomenon therefore recurs everywhere ; 
but it prgves nothing, because the full and proper significance 
of a s) stem cannot be rightly appreci.ited by its foundt*r, but 
only by posterity, which in this respect also st.inds on a higher 
eminence than the former. 


§ 7 - 

The history of philosophy can be represented rightly, i,e. 
in its true nature, only with the ln'ip of philosophy, since it 
alone enables us to trace in the Si quence of systems, not 
random change, but jirogress, i.e. n(-cessity, and since also it is 
impossible, without a consciousness of the course of the human 
spirit, to show what has been jthe course of its wisdom, and 
the recognition of such necessity and such consciousne.ss is, as 
w’e saw- in § 2, philosophy. The objection that a philo.sophic 
representation of the history of philosophy must not be called 
histor)', but rather philoso[)hy of the history of philosophy, 
is distinguished neither by its novelty nor oy its insight; it 
forgets th«it even an unphilosophic representation is not the 
history itself, but only a representation of the history, 

§ 8 . 

A philosophic treatment of the history of philosophy taltes 
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an interest, like the merely learned, in the finest differences of 
systems, admits, with the sceptics, that they conflict with one 
another, and concedes to the eclectics that there is truth in all. 
Hence it neither loses sight of the thread of growing know¬ 
ledge, like the first, nor regards the result as nil, like the 
second, nor, like the third, recognises in every system only 
pieces of developed truth, but the whole truth only in an un¬ 
developed form. And thus it does not, like the first, beguile 
us into regarding philosophic doctrines as mere fancies and 
opinions, nor does it, like the second, shake the confidence in ‘ 
reason necessary to philosophy, nor lastly does it, like the 
eclectic method, make us indifferent towards dependence on 
a principle, ie. towards systematic form. 


§ 9 - 

And this method not only avoids these dangers to philo¬ 
sophy, but, by teaching us to philosophize about the history 
of philosophy, it is so far from seducing us from philosophic 
activity, that it is even a practical introduction to it. And 
indeed, where the interest in philosophy has given way to that 
in its history, and especially where a shrinking from strictly 
philosophic, t.e. metaphysical, inquiries manifests itself, a 
[)hilosophic representation of the history of philosophy is per¬ 
haps the best means to induce those who merely v/ish to hear 
the tale, to join in the philosophizing, and to show to those 
who doubt the importance of metaphysical definitions, how 
wholly different views of the world and of life often depended 
only on the difference of a couple of categories. In some cir¬ 
cumstances, the history of philosophy, though in the system of 
science it forms the conclusion, may be the subject of which 
the study is to be recommended most of all to beginners. 

§ 10 . 

Since every attempt at philosophy must have a definite 
character, and it is impossible to represent a development as 
rational unless it leads up to some end, every philosophic re¬ 
presentation of the history of philosophy must be coloured by 
the philosophy which the author regards as the completion of 
the previous development. To require the contrary of this 
under the name 01 dispassionateness and impartiality is to 
make a preposterous demand. It is true that fairness must be 
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required of every historian, and it is the duty also of the philo¬ 
sophic historian. And if, in the case of the former, fairness 
consists in his narrating, not how he himself, but how history 
has judged this or that phenomenon, it is the duty of the lattei 
to aisplay the rationality of this judgment, i.e, to justify it 
And in that alone does the criticism consist which he not only 
may, but should apply. 


§ “• 

Philosophic criticism, then, must display the necessity, both 
of the appearance of a philosophic system in history, and of 
its supersession by another which went beyond it, and there 
must therefore be distinguished in it a positive and a negative 
element. Now this necessity is twofold : the appearing and 
the superseding of a system is necessary to the history of the 
world, in that the former was conditioned by the character of 
the time of which the system was the right understanding, and 
the latter, again, in that the time changed {vid. § 4). And again, 
the necessity, in the history of philosophy, of each of these 
processes* is exhibited, when there is shown in a system the 
conclusion to which previous systems formed the premises, and 
on the other hand, that it was necessary to advance in order 
not to stand still half-way. Hence we can note it as a defect 
of a system only if it fails to go on to what follows imme¬ 
diately from it, but we must not take as the standard, whereby 
to judge it, a system separated from it by intermediate stages. 
And just as history has corrected C. rtesianism by Spinozism, 
but not by the Kantian doctrine, so it is only by Spinoza and 
not by Kant that the philosophic critic may estimate Descartes. 
The observance of this rule secures a philosophic historian of 
philosophy against committing himself to a single system in a 
narrow-minded way, without requiring him to disavow his own. 

§ 12. 

The epochs of the history of philosophy, i.e. the points at 
which a new principle is asserted, as well as the periods which 
they dominate, the spaces of time required to set free the new 
doctrine from its revolutionary and despotic character, run 
parallel to the epochs and periods of the world’s history, but 
in such a way that they succeed them at a greater or less dis¬ 
tance, but never precede them. Epoch-maKing systems them- 
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selves can have no appreciative understanding for the past, 
which, however, will be shown all the more by those that 
conclude a period. Hence the adherents of the former type 
of philosophy will, in their treatment of its history, run greater 
danger than those of the latter of disregarding historical 
justice. 


§ 13 - 

Literature. 

Until the end of the i8th century all expositions of the history 
of philosophy only sought to satisfy the interest of the learned,' 
of sceptics,* or of eclectics.* After that there is not one that is 
not coloured more or less by philosophy. And in most cases 
we must complain not so much that each author regards his 
own system as the conclusion of the previous development, as 
that his views are continually making themselves .heard before 
the narrative has reached its end. This holds good already 
of the first writer who regards the history of philosophy from 
a philosophic point of view, viz. the Frenchman Degerando."* 
And the Germans who followed his example can just as little 
be acquitted of his fault. Kant, who himself had given only 
hints as to how the history of philosophy was to be philosophi¬ 
cally treated, left the development of his idea to his disciples. 
But his system was too much of an epoch-making one to be 
able to lead to a just estimation of the past. Hence, in the 
historians of the Kantian school, the comparison, censured above 
in ^ II, of even the oldest systems, with doctrines that could 
only be propounded in the 18th century—a procedure which so 


1 Stanley: History of Philosophy; 1655, 2nd ed. 1687: also as 

philosophtca auctore Tho/na Stanlgo. Lips., 1712. 2 vols. small fol. 

2 r. Bayle : DicU'onnaire hisioriqtte et critique. 1695-97, 2 vols. j 1702, 2 
vols.; 1740, 4 vols. fol. The sceptical tendency less pronounced in Dietrich 
Tiedemann : Geist tier speculat. Philosophie. Marburg, 1791-97, 6 vols. 8vo. 

“ J. J. Brucker: Historia critica philosophiic a mundi inamabulis. Lips., 
1766. 6 vols. 4to. J. G. Buhle's; Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie 
und kritische Literatur derselbm; Gottingen, 1796-1804, 8 Pts. 8vo, is also 
eclectic. 

* J. M. Degerando: Histoire comparee de Vkistoire de la Philosophie. Paris, 
1804, 3 vols. 2nd ed. 1822, 4 vols. In German as: Fergleichende Geschkhie 
der Sysieme der Philosophie mit Kucksicht auf die Grundsatze der menschlkhm 
Erkenntniss. iibers. von IF. G. J'enuemann. Marbuig, 1806. 2 vols. 8vo. (Th<t 
Anglo-French empiricism and sensualism is taken as the standard of judgment.) 
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disfigures the otherwise valuable works of Teniiemanii.^ 
Fichte's doctrine could neither rule long nor stimulate to 
historical studies ; and thus it had at the most this result for 
the treatment of history, that the canon was established even 
more firmly than in Kant, that progress consisted in the com¬ 
pensation of one-sided oppositions. Far more Lasting was .the 
effect of Schelling’s philosophy; * what could alone be re¬ 
gretted was, that the individual differences of the subject- 
matter were obliterated by the ready-made scheme applied to 
it. The peculiar views on the history of philosophy, and of 
ancient philosophy in particular, which Schleiermacher de¬ 
veloped in his lectures, had already long been made known to 
the reading public through others,** when they were published 
after his death.* To some extent this was also the case with 
Hegel, with whose way of regarding isolated portions of the 
history of philosophy and of its course, disciples® and readers 
of his works" familiarized the world, long before his lectures 
on the history of philosophy^ were placed before it. The 
greater part, however, of the historical works proceeding from 
the Hegelian school treat only of isolated periods, although 
some “ also attempt to narrate the history of philosophy as a 
whole. Connected with these are the surveys attempied from 


1 W. G. Tenncmann: Geichichte der rhilosophie, I^i])/ig, 1794, la vols. 
(unfinished). The same: Grundnss der Phihsophie, 1812, 5th ed, by 
Wendt, 1829. (Distinguished by its copious bibliography. Often translated.) 

* J. G. Steck: die Geschichte der PhUosophie. Part I. Kiga, 1805. F. 
Ast: Grundrm einer Geschichte der Philos phie. Landshut, 1807, and ed., 
1825. T. A. Rixner: ITandbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie. 3 vols, 
Sulzbach, 1822. A supplementary 4th vol. to the 2nd ed. in 1850, by V. P., 
Gumposch. 

* E.g, in H. Ritter’s Geschichte der ionischen Philosophie. Berlin, 1821. 

* F. Schleiermacher: Geschichte der Philosophie^ edited by H, Ritter. 
Berlin, 1839. (Schleicrmacher’s works, 3rd Div., 4th vol., 1st part.) 

® As Rotscher, in his: Aristophanes und sein Zeitalter^ 1827, where Hegel’s 
views about Socrates are developed. 

® Windischmann : Kritische Petrachtungen ubet die Schicksale der Philosophie 
in der neueren Zeit, etc. Frankfurt a. M., 1825, 'i’he same; Die Philosophie 
im Fortgange der IVelfgeschichte. Bonn, 1827. Part I.; the principles of philo¬ 
sophy in the East Book I., China; Book II,, India. 

^ G. W. Hegel’s: Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte der Philosophie^ edited by 
Michelet (Wor^: vols. 13-15). Berlin, 1833. 

* G. O. Marbach: Lehrbuch des Geschichte der Philosophie (Part I. Anti¬ 
quity, II. Middle Ages, III. [wanting]). Leipsic, 1838-41. A. Schwegler; 
Gesekichte der Philosophie im umriss. Stuttgart, 1848. 14th ed., 1887. 
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different but yet kindred points of view.* Speculative eclec¬ 
ticism has greatly increased the interest in historical works 
both in France,* and also in Germany; and we owe to it 
accounts of the development both of philosophy as a whole * 
and of separate philosophic problems,* in which the effect of 
the ideas of Schelling and Hegel is perceptible. From their 
influence not even those have been able wholly to withdraw 
themselves, who in their account take up a different position, 
more akin to that of Kant, or quite peculiar to themselves,* 
or protest against every philosophic treatment of history as 
an a priori construction.® 


§ 14 - 

Just as the history of the world is divided into three main 
periods by the entrance of Christianity and the Reformation, 
so in the history of philosophy, on the one hand those systems 


' C. J. IJraniss : Uebersicht des Entwickelungsganges dtr Philosophie in der 
alien und mittleren Zeit. Breslau, 1842. 

® V. Cousin: Cours de philosophie (Introduction). Paris, 1828. The 
same: Cours de i*hisioire de philosophie^l vcnA \l. Paris, 1829. I'he same : 
Histoire generale de la philosophie. Paris, 1863. 7th ed., 1867. 

* H. C. W. Sigwart: Geschichte der Philosophie vom allgemeinen wissen* 
schaftlichen und geschichtlichen Siandpunkt. Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1884. 
3 vols. 

A. Trendelenburg : Geschichte der Kaiegorienlehre. Berlin, 1846. 

® E. Reinhold: Handbuch der al/gemeinen Geschichte der Philosophic fiir alle 
7 tnssenschaftlich Gebildete. Gotha, 1828-30, 3 vols. The same: Lehrbuchder 
Geschichte der Philosophie, 1837 (5th ed., 1858 in 3 vols). J. J. Fries: die 
Geschichte der Philosophie, dargestellt nach den Fortschritten ihrer Entwickelung. 
Halle, 1837-40. 2 vols. F. Michelis : Geschichte der Philosophie von ThcUes 
bis auf unsere Z£it. Braunsberg, 1865. C. Hermann: Geschichte der Philoso¬ 
phie in pragmatischer Bchatidlung. Leipz., 1867. E. Diihring: Kritische 
Geschichte der Philosophic von ihren Anfdngen bis zur Gegenwart. Berlin, 1869. 
2nd ed., 1873 

® H. Ritter: Geschichte der Philosophic. Hamburg, 1829, 12 vols. (I.-IV., 
Ancient Philosophy, V.-XII. Christian, V. and VII. Patristic, VII. and VIII. 
Scholastic, IX.-XII. Modern, extending only as far as Kant, excl.; a further 
narrative did not form part of the author’s plan.) F. Ueberweg : Grundriss 
der Geschichtp der Philosophic von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart. Part I. 
(Antiquity). Berlin, 1863. 5th ed., 1876. Part II., Div. i and 2 (Patristic 
and Scholastic times), 5th ed., 1876. Part III. (Modern Times), 1866. 4th 
ed., 1874. [Parts I. and II. of Ueberweg s History appeared in a 7th ed. 
in 1886; Part III., 7th ed., has just appeared (1888). English Trans, from 
the 4th ed., 2 vols. New York and London.— Ed.] A. Stockl: Lekrbuth 
der Geschichte der Philosophie. Mainz, 1870. G. H. Lewes: History of 
Philosophy from Thales to Comte, 4th ed. 
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which arose as yet wholly uninfluenced by Christian ideas, 
and on the other, those which developed under the influence 
of the ideas called forth by the Reformation, stand apart from 
the intermediate systems, because of them neither of these 
assertions holds good. These three main periods we shall 
denominate the Ancient, Mediaeval, and the Modern. 



PART FIRST. 

ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


-A' 




ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§ IS- 

The task of apprehending its own nature in thought can 
only tempt the human mind, and indeed it is only then equal 
to it, when it is conscious of its intrinsic dignity. And as in 
the East, except among the Jews, this point is not reached, 
we must not be induced to talk of a pre-Hellenic philosophy, 
or worse still, of pre-Hellenic systems, either by the rules of 
propriety and external decorum enunciated by the Chinese' 
sages,^ or by the pantheistic and atheistic doctrines which the’ 
Indian Spirit attains in the Mimansa, and in Kapila’s teaching 
in the Sankhya, or by the intellectual exercises to which it 
rises in the Nyaja,* or finally by the confused semi religious 
and semi-physical doctrines of the ancient Persians^ and of 
Egypt* For, since it is the Greek ear that first catches the 
yvudi a-eavTov, philosophizing, 7 .C., the attempt to comprehend 
the nature of the human mind, in Western or at least in Greek 
parlance, is called thinking: am' the history of philosophy 
begins with the philosophy of the Greeks. 


1 Windischmann’s, Schmidt’s, an’d other idealizing panegyrics on Chinese 
wisdom have been successfully opposed, esjKicially by Stuhr. 

* The reports of Colebrooko, Balentyne, Roer, and Max Miillcr supply the 
data of an estimate which avoids the extremes of the earlier adoration and 
the subsequent contempt. 

* The fancies of Rohde and others have long I)ecn forgotten, and the later 
origin of many of the doctrines of the Zendavesta has been proved. 

* Aristotle, though he calls the Egyptian priests the first philosophers, is 
yet unable to mention any philosophic doctrine of theirs. Roth, who more 
recently has been foremost in insisting on the Egyptian origin of all philo¬ 
sophy, nevertheless throughout calls their doctrine faith, and himself denies 
the scientific importance of Pherecydes, whom he asserts to have deviated 
least from it 
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§ i6. 

Sources and Authorities. 

As the whole or the greater part of the writings of the 
older Greek philosophers have been lost, we are compelled 
to draw upon the accounts of those to whom they were still 
accessible. And although historical works on individual 
philosophers were composed even before the time of Socrates, 
and since his time there has been no school that failed to 
produce several such works, and hardly one from which there 
have not issued treatises on the different tendencies of philo¬ 
sophy, this avails us but little, as the majority of these works, 
a list of the authors and titles of which has been compiled by 
jonsius ^ and Fabricius * with unwearying industry, have also 
been lost. For us the oldest authorities are Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, all of whom only quote the 
opinions of others by the way, in order to develop their own, 
and from whom therefore we can hardly expect fidelity, and 
much less require completeness. Were the treatise of Plutarch 
on the doctrines of the philosophers “ really genuine, it would 
certainly be the oldest account we possess of the different 
systems. But it has now been shown that it is only an 
excerpt from the genuine work of Plutarch, which Stobaeus * 
still had before him, and from which he made extracts. Thus 
the nearly contemporaneous works of Sextus Empiricus and 
Diogenes Laertius ® may perhaps be older than this work of 


1 Joannis Jonsii Holsati: De scriptoribui historic philosophica. Libb. II. 
Francof. 1659, 

® J. A. Fabricii: Bibliotheca grmca. Hanib., 1705. 


® ITA.ovrapx*^'^ TuiirafyeorKovTuiv toU (De placitis p/ti/osophorum). 

Ed. lUiddiieus: Basil., 1531, 4. Ed. Corsinus : Florence, 1750, 4. 

’lutavKOV Sro^aiov CK.Xoyctfi' <f>v(riK(av SiaXeKTiKmv Kal 8vo (J. 

Stob.: Eclogaritm physicarum et cthicarum libri duo). Ed. Heeren, 1792-1801, 
3 vols. 

* 2<^ov *E/iTr€«piAcow irpos Ma^i^^artfcovs ivSeua. Sex. Empirici adv. 


Mathematic. Libn XI. Ed. Fabricius: Lips., 1711, fol. Ed. emendatior; Lips., 
1B42, 8vo. 2«vol5. Sextus Empiricus^ ex recensione Iramanuelis Bekkeri: 


Berlin, 1842, 8vo. 


^ AtoycVrni? Aacpriov ircpl )3iwv ical yvtafiiav koI diro<jiOtyfiaTtov rdiv Iv 
€vSoKtpii(TdvTutv ^i/ 3 \ta Bsku, first appeared in Latin at Rome, 1475, 
afterwards in Greek at Bale, 1533, Froben, 4, and in 1570, pub. by H. 
Stephanus. The latter commentaries, as well as those of Casaubon and 


Menagius, were included by Pearson in his edition : Lond., 1664. This has 
been reprinted, imperfectly by Meibom: Amst., 1692, 2 vols. 4to; far be<|er 




SOURCES AND AUTHORITIES. 


§ »«.) 



the Pseudo-Plutarch. These are our most important sources, 
although both must, for contrary reasons, be used with caution. 
The history ofphilosophy ascribed to a contemporary writer, 
the physician Geilen, is not genuine, but a compilation from 
(the Pseudo-)Plutarch and Sextus. The later commentators 
also on Aristotle,* as well as some of the Fathers,* are im¬ 
portant. because they possessed much that has since been lost. 
The collections of the chief passages out of the above writings, 
w'hich have been made from time to time,® are the most 
meritorious preliminaries to the treatises on Greek philosophy. 
In this respect progress has been so rapid, especially in Ger¬ 
many, that works which a few decades ago were justly pniised, * 
are to-day forgotten, because so much better ones have been 
since published.® 


by Hiibner: Leipz., 1828, 2 vols. text, 2 vols. commentary. Edited also by 
Gabriel Cobet: Paris, 1850 (Didot). 

^ Above all, Simpliciusy who still possessed the lost history of Porphyry. 
Afterwards, John Philoponus. 

** Justin Martyr, es[x;cially in his : Cohortatio ad Gracos. Best edition, that 
of Otto : Jena, 1S42, 3 vols. 8vo. Clement of Alexandria, e.specially in the 
’S.rputjJM.rw. PM, Sylburg: Paris, 1641. Origen, espcirially in the treatise: 
Against Celsns. Eusebius, especially in the 15 books *r/io- 

irti'iiurKtvrfi i^Prmparatio evangelica). Ed. Heinichen: Leipz., 1852, 2 \-oIs. 8vo. 
Hippolytus, especially in the first hook of his JVulosop/iumena, which after 
their discovery by Gronovius used to be ascribed to Origen, until they were 
redi.scovered by Miller {Hippolyti refutationes omnium haresium lihb. x. rec. lat, 
vertt. L, Duncker et F. G. Sekneidavin, 2 voll. Gbtt, 1856-59). Augustine: 
especially in his Civitas Dei and Retractationes. ^ 

“ H. Stephanus: Foesis philosophica, 15 / !'• Getlike: Af. Tuiln Cicerouis 

histqriaphilosophic antique^ aliorum aucioru.'i heis i/luatr. Berlin, 1782. and 
ed., 1808. H. Ritter et L Preller: Histotia philosophic griero-rumnnc ex 
foHtium locis Contexta ; Jlamburgi^ 1838. Seventh ed. Gotha:, 1886 (the first 
ed. quoted in this work). l*'ar more complete and accompanied by instructive 
introductions, F. W. A. Mullach : Feagmenta philosophorum grmcorum. Paris 
(Didot), i86o. Vol. 2, 1867. [Vol. 3 appeared in 1881.—En.] 

* W. T. Krug: Geschiehte der Fhilosophie alter Zeit, mrnehmlkh unter 
Griechen und Romern. I.eipz. 1815. and ed,, 1827. 

® C A. Brandis: Handbuch der Geschiehte der griechisch-romischen Phitch 
Sophie, Part I. Berlin, 1835 (as far as the Sophist.s). I'art 11., Division i, 1844 
(Socrates and Plato). Div. 2, 1853 (the older Academy and .\ri.stoilc*). Part 
III., Div. I (Survey of the Aristotelian doctrine, and discussion of those of 
his successors), i860. Div. 2 (Dogmatists, Sceptics, Syncretists, and Neo- 
Platonists), 1866. The same : Geschiehte der Entwickelungai der griechischm 
PhUosophie und ihrer Nachwirkungen im rdmisehen Reiche, The first and 
greater half, Berlin, 1862. Second half, 1864. E. Zeller: Die Phiiosophie 
dpe^ Griechen, eine Untersuchung liber Charakter, Gang und HaupUmmente 
ihftr Eniwickelung. Part I., Tubingen, 1844 (3rd ed., 1869) Part 11. 
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§ * 7 -’ 

It does not follow from the fact that the attempt to solve the 
riddle of one’s own existence and of existence generally is in 
Greek called thinking, that the philosophic spirit at once thinks 
in the characteristic Greek manner or grasps its own Hellenism 
in its purity and superiority to all barbarism. Rather, just as 
man rises above the level of the beast only by passing through 
it in his pre-human (immature) state, so Greek philosophy 
matures in the direction of its aim, to solve that fundamental 
problem (§ 15) in the Hellenic spirit, in such a way that it at 
first answers the question contained therein in a pre-Hellenic 
sense. Hence those who belong to this period of immaturity 
seehi “dreamere" to the later philosophers, for the same rea¬ 
son that we are wont to call embryonic life a dream-life. That 
which had been the principle of the religious and moral being, 
and the life of mankind in its pre-Hellenic stages, is here 
formulated as the principle of philosophy; and even if the 
several Greek philosophers had not been influenced by the 
several stages of {)opular culture, we should be able to assert 
and to comprehend their parallelism. 

Cf. A. Gladisch: Eitddinng in das Verstandniss der Weltgeschichte. Part 
L, the Pythagoreans and the ancient Chinese; Part II., the Eleatics 
and the ancient Indians. Posen, 1844. \ Die Religion und 

dte Philosophie in Hirer iveltgeschichtlichen Entwicklimg und Stellung 
zu einauder. Breslau, 1852. The same; Empedokles und die Aegyp- 
ter, eine historische Untersuchung. Leipz., 1858. (Gives reasons and 
fuller details for what had been hinted at in Das Mysterium der 
Aegyptischen Pyramiden und Obelisken, Halle, 1846 ; and in Empedok’es 
und die alien Aegypter, in Noack’s Jahrbuch fiir specul. Philos). The 
same; Herakleitos und Zoroaster, eine historische Untersuchung. Leipz., 
1859 (a development of what the author had shown in Bergk and 
Zeitschrift fur Alierthuinswissensch., 1846, No. 121, 122; and 
1848, No. 28, 29, 30). The same: Anaxagoras und die aUen Israeiiten 
(in Niedner’s Zeitsch. fiir histor. Theol., 1849, Heft. iv. No. 14). Re¬ 
vised as: Anaxagoras und die Israeiiten. Leipz., 1864. 


(Socratesi, Plato, Aristotle), 1846 (znd ed., 1859), Part III. (Post-Aris¬ 
totelian Philosophy), 1852. [Later editions have since appeared, as follows: 
Part I, 4th ed., 1876; Part II., Div. 1, 3rd ed., 1874 (out of print); Part 
II., Div. 2, 3rd ed., 1879; III., Div. i, 3rd ed., 1880; Part III., 

Div. 2, 3rd ed., 1881. English Trans. Longmans. London and New 
York.—E d. 
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PERIOD OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

Grekk Philosophy in its Immaturity. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§ i8. 

In Greece, as everywhere else, philosophy becomes promi¬ 
nent when the heroic struggle to acquire the conditions of 
existence has been followed by its enjoyment, the labour for 
the necessaries of life by the luxury of artistic creation and of 
thought, and the unconscious growth of custom by its formu¬ 
lation into laws, necessitated by the attacks to which it has 
been subjected ; in short, when the unquestioning acceptance 
of life has yielded to rellection. And these reflections, the 
maxims and proverbs, though their value is chiefly national, 
form tht? transition to philosophy proper. The fact that 
their authors, the sages (Solomons) of Gretice, were gesierally 
active also as legislators, is to be explain(*d in the same way 
as is the fact that the one among them whose maxim contains 
the wholp problem of philosophy, is not only accounted one 
of them, but is regardetl as the pioneer of philosophy [)ro[)(M*. 
Differences have been introduced into the traditi(Mis as to 
who were to be counted among tht "ie sages, through respect 
for the number seven, combined wit'i preponderating prefer¬ 
ences for one or other of the claimants. 

Veseptem iapimttbus. Bonn., 1867. Mullach : Ftagm. phtU 
^cu. I., 203-*39. 

§ 19. 

In order that not only laws and moral maxims, but also 
reflections on the totality of existence, and thus philosophy, 
may arise, the freshness of existence must die out still more, 
and decay must begin. And in any case these conditions are 
.specially found in colonies, in cities or States originating from 
prudent calculation and developing with rapid splendour; 
while in the case of the Greek colonies we must further take 
into consideration that just among them intercourse with non- 
VOL. I. 17 c 
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Hellenic nations rendered possible the growth of philosophies 
that {^id. § 17) should answer the question of the riddle of 
existence in the pre-Hellenic spirit. For many reasons, there¬ 
fore, the Ionic colonies in Asia Minor and the Archipelago 
became the cradle of -philosophy ; from there went forth even 
those who kindled in other quarters the spark that grew into 
the llame of a philosophy very different from that of the three 
Milesians who first taught men to philosophize. 

§ 20. 

In the presence of the splendour of the East, the Ionic spirit 
can produce only a realistic philosophy of nature in its philo¬ 
sophy, just as in its poetry it found its satisfaction in the 
objective epic, and in religion in the mysteries connected with 
the worship of nature. According to the content of their doc¬ 
trine, we shall call the first Greek philosophers, physiologcrs 
j)ure and simple, and understand thereby, in agreement with 
Aristotle, those who considered the riddle of existence solved 
when the original material had been stated, out of the modifi¬ 
cations of which all things consist. Thus the ansvjjer to the 
questions. What the world is, and, What man is, is in this case, 
that they are material substance ; an answer, it is true, spoken 
rather in the spirit of a primitive race than adequately expres¬ 
sive of the Hellenic mind. But it cannot be called material¬ 
istic so long as the antitheses of Matter and Spirit aifd Matter 
*'.nd Force are still unknown. It is naive Hylozoism. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

Cbe pure pbi^eiolosers.* 

H. Ritter: Gtschichtc dtr ionischen Philosophie, Berlin, 1821, 

§ 21. 

When the inquiring mind identifies the reality it seeks with 
the material substratum, modifications of which all things are 

♦ It has been thought preferable to translate the Greek ^wioX^ot by the 
more accurate “ physiologers,” rather than by the more familiar “ physio¬ 
logists,” in order to guard against the misleading associations of the modem 
sense of the latter word.—[Tr.] 





THALES. 


19 


§ 22 -] 


supposed to be, it has no unlimited choice of such primal 
matter. The more definite is the configuration of such mat¬ 
ter, and the more it withdraws itself from certain modifi¬ 
cations, the less suitable will it be for such a purpose ; the 
more formless and modifiable is it, the more suitable. Hence 
fiuids are regarded as the primal substance. But of all fluids, 
that which first presents itself as such, which moreover, 
appears the most powerful to a maritime population, and is 
susceptible of the greatest variety of form in atmospheric 
phenomena, which, in a word, seems most worthy of vener¬ 
ation to minds just emancipating themselves from mythology, 
is Water, and especially the sea. Hence it is quite intelligible 
that Thales, the first philosopher, properly speaking, should 
make Water his primal substance or element, of which all 
things were to be regarded as modifications, although this doc¬ 
trine might perhaps appear to savour of impiety and foreign 
wisdom to the Greeks, who felt that they were something 
more and better than condensed water. 

^.—THALES. 

F. Decker; J)e Thalete Mile$io, Halle, 1865. 

§ 22. 

Thales was born at Miletus in the 35th Olympiad, and is- 
said to have been still alive in Ol. 58. His mathematical 
and astronomic knowledge, which he seems to have embodied 
in metrical writings, lost at an early i)eriod, as well as his 
political sagacity, indicate a sensible turn of mind. Hence 
he was accounted one of the Seven Sages. He is also a 
philosopher in being the first to search for a permanent and 
ultimate matter underlying all * things as their substance, 
out of which they are composed and to which they revert. 
Water, which he regards as such a substratum, is also in his 
eyes the support in space on which the earth, the principal 
part of the universe, floats. Whether it was the observation 
that all seeds and all food were moist, or whether the myths 
of the old theogony induced this supposition, was uncertain 
even in Aristotle's time. The later ancients asserted the first, 
the moderns the second, as certain; and the former have also 
founded an argument on the theory that the constellations are 
nourished by the evaporating water. The assertion of Cicero, 
which he ascribes to an Epicurean and afterwards himself 
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retracts, that Thales, in addition to his elemental matter, 
assumed a world-soul, is certainly erroneous, as well as that 
of Others, that he regarded the universal world-reason as a 
principle. It harmonizes with his naive hylozoism that he 
regards all things as animated, all things full of daemons and 
gods, and every physical motion as a sign of life. The saying, 
also ascribed to him, that there is no difference between living 
and dying, agrees well with this. Wherever, as in this case, a 
definite quality is ascribed to the elemental matter, there is a 
temptation to consider all differences as merely quantitative. 
Hence the remark of Aristotle about certain physiologers, that 
they regarded everything as arising out of the condensation 
and rarefaction of an elemental matter, has probably been 
rightly referred by later authors to Thales. By the side of 
Thales, Hippo is frequently mentioned, who was probably a 
.Samian by birth, and whose “ moisture ” can hardly have been 
different from the Water of Thales. The circumstance that a 
man living in the age of Pericles could still satisfy himself 
with the doctrine of Thales, would alone suffice to justify 
Aristotle’s unfavourable judgment about him. 

The authorities for this § are found fairly complete in Ritter and Preller, 
L, c. I. § 14-18. 

§ 23. 

For the reason, already correctly indicated by Aristotle, that 
a substance of so definite a nature as water, excludes many 
physical qualities by reason of its opposition to them, so that 
it is impossible to derive them from it, it is necessary to con¬ 
ceive the first principle in a different form. What is left out 
is not its material character, but only the definite exclusive 
quality. And just as the doctrines of Thales have reminded 
many of the Homeric tale of Oceanus, the father of things, 
so the theory of the second Milesian philosopher, as to the 
indefinite elemental substance, invites us to suppose a de¬ 
pendence on the Chaos of Hesiod. 

.ff.—ANAXIMANDER. 

Schleiermachcr: Uiiifr Anaximandros von Milet. An academical lecture of 
Nov. 4th, and Dec. 24th, i8n. Works, 3rd division, 2nd vol., p. 171. 

§ 24 - 

I. Anaximander, son of Praxiades, a Milesian, twenty-eight 
years younger than Thales, can hardly be, as is asserted, a 
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disciple of his, although he shared with him his fondness for 
astronomic and mathematical studies, as his acquirements and 
inventions prove. His book, which was composed in poetical 
prose, probably had the title Trept (pucreeof. 

2. Seeing, as Aristotle remarks, that everything definite is 
relative to something else, Anaximander took as his principle 
what he called the aireipovt or according to others, the 
aopKTTov, and always opposed to the eiSoireToitifievov. It is the 
unchangeable in all changes and therefore the immortal. It 
must certainly be conceived as material, only we must not 
yet admit the idea of dead matter. Because it, like Hesiod's 
Chaos, is only the ground of all things qualitatively definite, 
and contains them potentially {seminaliter\ Aristotle and 
Theophrastus are entitled to call it a mixture, with a reference 
to Anaxagoras and Empedocles. That the passages in 
Aristotle in which he speaks of those who take for their 
principle a substance intermediate between air and water, 
and which many commentators apply to Anaximander, really 
refer to him, has been made very improbable by Schleier- 
macher., 

3. In the case of an original substance devoid of qualitie.s, 
it is impossible to derive all qualitative difterences from 
differences of quantity and degree. Hence the doctrine of 
Anaximander is, that qualitative oppositions .separate out from 
the Indefinite (ivavrioTtiTm cKKpivea-datJ. The opposition of the 
Cold and the Warm, which «ippears first, is followed only at a 
later stage by that of the Dry find the Moist. Schleiermacher 
ingeniously suggests, that before this last antithesis the un 
differentiated Warmth (Fire—Air), which may be what Aris¬ 
totle means when he speaks of a substance intermediate 
between Air and Fire, is opposed to the undifferentiated Cold 
(Earth—Water) which may be the Trpumi vypaa-la, of which 
Anaximander is said to have called the sea the remnant (after 
the earth had separated from it). And this theory is ren¬ 
dered still more probable by the manner in which he con¬ 
ceived the further development. For while.the earth, shaped 
like a (flat) cylinder, separates itself off from the rest of the 
universe, there is formed opposite to it a warm sphere. And 
the condensations of this fiery air are the constellations, which 
are called the gods that have come into being, or the gods of 
the heavens, as opposed to the eternal aveipou. (According 
to other accounts, the flat disc of the earth is said to be 
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encompassed by the stream of Ocean, the further shore of 
which is formed by the edge of the heavenly hemisphere. 
This hemisphere consists of opaque layers, like the bark of a 
tree, and through their apertures the light of the sun, the 
moon, and the stars passes, when they do not, as in the 
eclipses, obstruct one another.) The influence of this warm 
environment produces bubbles in the earthy slime, out of 
which the organic creatures are generated, and at last, in their 
further development, men, who therefore have originally 
lived in the form of fishes. As all things have issued from 
the Indefinite, so they also pass back into it, “paying the 
penalty after the order of time ” ; an assertion which it is 
certainly very natural to explain with Schleiermacher as re¬ 
ferring to a periodic compensation of the one-sided predomi¬ 
nance of one of the contraries. Anaximander, however, 
seems to have assumed many such periods of egression and 
return, so that the plurality of worlds which he is said to have 
taught was perhaps one of succession. Each of these worlds 
was a transitory deity compared with the afftBaprov. 

Ritter and Preller, § 51 - 57 . Mullach, I., 237-240. ' 


§ 25. 

The advantage offered by the doctrine of Anaximander, 
that the Dry and the Warm do not stand in a more hostile 
relation to his principle than the Moist and the Cold, is out¬ 
weighed by the disadvantage that it is, properly speaking, 
impossible to derive qualitative differences from that which h^ 
no qualities. His is, therefore, the contrary one-sidedness to 
that of Thales, whom he nevertheless transcends by making 
the elemental moisture a secondary thing. By introducing the 
convenient expression of “issuing” or “separating,” he 
really again let in by a back door the qualitative definite¬ 
ness which he had just before excluded from his principle. 
Hence, any one who does consciously what Anaximander 
did unconsciously, and attributes a definite quality to the 
aweipov, will Stand above him, because he understands him 
better than he did himself, and at the same time return in 
a way to the position of Thales. This does not mean, of 
course, that he will attribute to his principle the same quality 
as Thales, which was an exclusive one. Rather, in posit¬ 
ing «the infinite Air as,^the original substance of all things, 
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the younger companion of Thales and Anaximander has over¬ 
come the one-sidedness of both, since his principle is not, as 
might have been supposed, the sum, but the negative unity 
of theirs. 

C.—ANAXIMENES. 

§ 26. 

1. Anaximenes, son of Eurystratus of Miletus, cannot, 
indeed, have been born in Ol. 63, and have died at the time 
of the capture of Sardis, as Diogenes relates on the authority 
of Apollodorus. The* dating by an historical fact causes less 
suspicion of false reading than that by a number, but it also is 
indefinite, as it may refer cither to the capture by Cyrus or to 
that by the Greeks. Probably Anaximenes was a younger 
contemporary of Thales and Anaximander. He is called the 
pupil of the latter, and approximates to the former in his 
doctrine : perhaps he had known and listened to both, which 
would explain the origin of his intermediate position between 
them. His work, composed in the Ionic dialect, was still 
known to Theophrastus and discussed by him in a separate 
essay. All later authorities seem to have derived their inform¬ 
ation from him and from Aristotle. 

2. Anaximenes also seeks some principle underlying all 
definite existence, which must therefore be universal and 
infinite, but he wishes it to be at the same time definite in 
quality. When therefore Ik- said, not Water, as Thales had 
said, but Air was the first principle and the Infinite Substance 
out of which everything issued, he was perhaps impelled by the 
consideration that water could not accept many qualities, and 
c^irtainly by this, that the breath of life, which he identifies with 
the soul, and the heavens encompassing all things were air. 
Just as the water in the case of Thales, so in his the air bears 
up the earth, which floats on it like a leaf. With regard to the 
derivation of individual things, it is certain that he let every¬ 
thing be represented as generated by condensation and rarefac¬ 
tion, and was probably the first to go into the details of this 
derivation. But when at the same time he introduces the 
antithesis of Cold and Warmth, he appears here again to 
mediate between Thales’ method of derivation and that of 
Anaximande!", a task all the easier to him as blowing hot or 
cold depended upon the rarefaction or condensation of the 
breath. The more probable assertion, that he regarded the air 
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as generating clouds, the latter water, and this, by its precipi¬ 
tates, the earth, is contradicted by another, according to which 
the earth was the first product. Perhaps the latter refers to the 
whole earth containing all the elements, and the former only 
to earth as an element. The earth forms the centre of the 
universe, and in it have originated the constellations, which 
consist of earth and fire, and move round it. We have ex¬ 
press testimony to confirm what was probable in itself, viz., 
that everything was to be resolved again into air. 

Ritter and Preller, § 19-24. Mullach, I., 241-2. 

§ 27- 

Anaximenes completes the circle of a group of views, since 
the thesis “qualitative,” the antithesis, “ without quality,” and 
the synthesis, “ yet qualitative,” neither requires nor permits 
any further development. And accordingly, as far as its 
matter went, there was no further progress in the direction of 
the pure physiologers. On the other hand, there arises a man. 
who attempts to prove the silent assumptions from which the 
Milesians had set out, because they were being Contested 
from another [)oint of view, and thus, as is always the case w'ith 
tlefenders of an opinion, promotes the doctrines of the physi¬ 
ologers in the point of form. Hut since the point of view 
frojii which the assumptions of the Milesian philosophers of 
the unity and inattTiality of the first principle are combated, 
is a higher one than theirs, Diogenes of Apollonia may be 
denominated a reactionary. Like all champions of a lost 
cause, he displays in his performances a high degree of sub¬ 
jective ability, without greatly furthering his cause objectively. 
This is the explanation of the fact that Schleiermacher shows 
such a preference for him, while he is not even mentioned by 
Hegel. 

/?.—DIOGENES APOLLONIATES. 

SchleitTiiiachcr : Diogenes von Apollonia. Academic lectures, 1811. Works, 
iii. itp* i49> * Schorn : Anaxagorce Clazomeniitt Diogmis ApoUoniata 

fragmenta. Bonn, 1829. F. Panzerbieter; Diogenes Apolloniates^ etc. 
Lcipz. 1830. 

§ 28. 

1. Diogenes was born at Apollonia in Crete, and therefore 
belonged to the Dorian stock, but, like all the writers vep) 
made use of the Ionic dialect His synchronism with 
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Anaxagoras, which can hardly be denied, can only be recon¬ 
ciled with the statement that he heard Anjiximeneb by 
means of very forced suppositions. Probably he learnt the 
latter’s doctrine by tradition, and also in the same manner that 
of Anaximander. The work, of which fragments have come 
down to us, was perhaps his only one, and the others that are 
mentioned only subdivisions of it. 

2. As his historical position requires, Diogenes demands a 
greater formal perfection of the doctrine by the setting up of a 
fixed principle and a simple and dignified mode of statement. 
Hence he attempts to prove, in the first place, W'hat hitherto 
has been a tacit assumption, that the original substance was 
one, and ever}^thing a modification of it. If this were not the 
case there would be no mixture and no relation of different 
things, there would be no development and no transition, 
since all these are only thinkabki if a single (permanent) On(t 
is transformed. But if there is only one unique ultimate 
substance, it immediately follows that there is no generation, 
properly speaking, but only change. Sticondly, Diogenes 
denies consciously what his predecessors had denied un¬ 
consciously, viz., the existence of the immaterial. Not only 
does he expressly call his original substance of whicli all 
things are modifications, a (rZfia^ but he already knows that a 
distinction is made between matter and s[)irit, and it is evi¬ 
dently in opposition to such a dualism that he maintains that 
reason, which to him is identical with vitality and feeling, 
is immanent in the air and unthinkable without it. Hence 
everything, even inorganic existences, and especially man, 
receive life and knowledge by breathing. Physiological 
examples, c.g., the foagi-like nature of seeds, are intended 
to prove the life-giving nature of the air. This attempt to 
maintain the earlier Monism against Dualism makes the 
naive hylozoism into a materialistic doctrine. 

3. Like Anaximander, Diogenes derives the individual 
by means of the antithesis of Cold and Warmth, like 
Anaximenes, he identifies it with that of the Den.se and the 
Rare, but then proceeds to make both equivalent to that of 
the Heavy and the Light. As he is said to have adopted 
Anaximander’s view that the sea was a “ remnant,” we must 
probably modify the statement that his principle was some¬ 
thing intermediate between Air and Fire, in the sense that 
this intermediate substance w'as already secondary, just as in 
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the case of Anaximander. The earth arises out of the sepa¬ 
ration of the Light and the Heavy, and likewise the constel¬ 
lations, the circular motions of which are considered a 
consequence of warmth. Since they are nourished by the 
exhalations of the earth, the latter is continually becoming 
drier and on the way to complete exsiccation. His doctrine 
as to the nature of the stars, viz., that they resembled pumice- 
stone, was probably borrowed from Empedocles or Anaxa¬ 
goras, and may have contributed to bring upon him the 
reproach of atheism. All individual things partake of Air, 
but each in a different way, depending on the different 
degree of their warmth, dryness, etc. The Air itself seems to 
have not only different degrees of warmth, but also of density. 
The individual human souls also differ only in their different 
participation in the principle of life and knowledge. Alto¬ 
gether Diogenes made living beings, and above all man, the 
special subject of his inquiries, a fact also indicated by his 
investigations into the nature of veins. 

Ritter and Prcller, § 25-34. Mullach, I., pp, 251-256. 

§ 29. 

If Philo.so[)hy is the self-corn prehension of the spirit, the 
proof that a philosophic system does not understand itself, is 
also a proof that it is not a complete philosophy, and there¬ 
fore must be transcended. Now such is the condition of 
the pure Physiologers. If they understood themselves, they 
would admit that they were not concerned about Water or 
Air, but about what was permanent, substantial, and essen¬ 
tial in all things ; and that they are not driven beyond animal 
and vegetable nature in virtue of its animal and vegetable 
character, but in virtue of its being variable and merely 
apparent. Strictly speaking, therefore, the question is not at 
all about substances that can be perceived by the senses, but 
the interest lies in permanency and change, i.e., in thought- 
deteriflinations or categories. The mind is prevented from 
l)erceiving this by the paradisiacal splendour of the East, in 
which the external world so occupies men that even one who 
begins to reflect, like Diogenes, always returns to the opinion 
that he is interested in warm air. In the twilight of the 
Western world, on the other hand, the mind is .induced to re¬ 
flect upon its own nature, and thereby makes the discovery 
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that it is not M^iat shows itself most modifiable to the senses 
that can solve the riddle of existence, but only what is dis¬ 
covered by thought. Hence there arise the Pure Meta¬ 
physicians, in -those colonies of Magna Grsecia which, even 
where their origin was not Dorian, were yet inspired by the 
Dorian spirit. They form the diametrical opposite of the 
physiologers pure and simple; and whereas the aim of the 
latter is to derive everything from material substance, theirs is 
to deduce all things from thought-determinations. The rupture 
between them and the views of the physiologers is marked 
by the fact that the first metaphysicians are lonians, and yet 
emigrate from the land of the philosophy of nature. 


SECOND DIVISION. 

Zhe pure fPetapbi^etcIaud. 

§ JO- 

The previous development of philosophy prcsi ribed in what 
form thought-determinations were to be regarded essential 
and decisive of everything. When all variety has been ex¬ 
plained by condensation and rarefaction, the mind, in reflecting 
upon itself, must arrive at the conclusion that differences of 
essence have become differenc.*s of greater simplicity or greater 
complexity, of more or less, that is to say, differences of num¬ 
ber. If then differences of essence are only differences of 
number, it is an easy transition to the conclusion that Essence 
and Number are one and the same thing. And if the far more 
advanced thought of Plato is still fond of designating the re¬ 
lation of Substance and Accident as that of the One and the 
Many, it is intelligible that when metaphysical thought is only 
just beginning its flight, these quantitative categories seem to 
be quite sufficient. For do they not, as has been rightly 
remarked by philosophers of ancitmt and modern times, form 
as it were a connecting link between the physical and the 
logical ?. And thus they supply the readiest means of facili¬ 
tating the great step from the one to the other by dividing it. 
Hence the inathematical school of Pythagoras displays the 
first beginnings of metophysic. 
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% 

Historical. 

E. Roth: Geschichte unserer abendldndischen Philosophu, etc. Mannheim, 
1846-1858, vol. 2, p. 261 seq. 

The untrustworthy character of the three biographies of 
Pythagoras that have come down to us from antiquity, and the 
objections that have been raised against them by more sober 
authorities, have made critical investigations necessary. These, 
however, led to contradictory results, according as the critic 
was an enthusiast for the originality of everything Greek, or 
an Indo-or Egypto-maniac. The last few decades have been 
marked by a one-sided predominance of the former tendency, 
and hence the latter, re{)resented, e.g. by Riith, seems in these 
days an innovation in a way it would not have done formerly. 
It is generally agreed that Pythagoras was born in Samos, as 
the son of the emgraver Mnesarchus, and was a descendant of 
Tyrrhenian I^elasgians, which may explain his preference for 
mystic rites. On the other hand, the more recent authori¬ 
ties, for the most part, after j)utting his birth in Ol. 49, i,€. 
584-5S0 U.C., or in some cases twenty-four years earlier, regard 
him as leaving his native city in his fortieth year, and after tra¬ 
velling for twelve years in Ionia, Phenicia, and Egypt, as settling 
in Croton, in Magna Graicia, in his fifty-second year, and found¬ 
ing his school. Riith, on the contrary, chiefly on the authority 
of Jamblichus, gives 569 n.r. as the date of his birth, and main¬ 
tains that he left Samos as early as his eighteenth year, then 
received for two years the instruction of Pherecydes, and spent 
two years more in travelling in Phenicia, then twenty-two years 
in P^gypt, and, finally, twelve in Babylon, whither Cambyses 
had brought him with other Egyptian prisoners. It was only 
after this, i,c. in his fiftieth year, that he returned to Samos, and 
came* in his sixtieth year to Magna Groecia, where he lived 
twenty years in Croton, and, being driven out thence, nineteen 
years more in Tarentum and Metapontum, and died in his 
ninety-ninth year. Nor are the divergences of opinion as to the 
true sources of the Pythagorean doctrine less than as to 
chronology. P'or whereas most modem authorities only lightly 
touch upon the tradition of antiquity, that Pythagoras was a 
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disciple of Anaximander and Pherecydes, and call the first 
part of this improbable, because of the different character of 
his doctrine, and the second futile, because we know nothing 
about the doctrines of Pherecydes, ROth attributes great im¬ 
portance to both. According to him, the doctrine of Phere¬ 
cydes was that of the Egyptians quite unchanged, in which 
the deity was conceived as Four in One, viz. Spirit, Original 
Matter, Time, and Space, from which proceeded by way of 
emanation the World-egg. Familiarized w’ith this doctrine by 
Pherecydes, who taught it quite unscientifically, Pythagoras 
afterwards became acquainted with other lonians, e,g. Anaxim¬ 
ander, whose doctrine was also of Egyptian origin, and then 
acquired so thorough a knowledge of the wisdom of that coun¬ 
try in Egypt itself, that he must be considered the chief 
channel by which it was transmitted to Greece. Theology 
and geometry are the subjects which Pythagoras is said to have 
learnt in Egypt; into arithmetic on the other hand, in which he 
excelled perhaps even more than in geometry, he was initiated 
by the Chaldeans whom he met in Babylon. The reports of 
antiquity as to a league, involved in peculiar secrecy, to which 
the more advanced disciples of Pythagoras belonged, are too 
unanimous to make it possible to doubt its existence. But 
while most modern authorities ascribe to this league religious 
and perhaps also political, but by no means scientific import¬ 
ance, Roth differs from them in this point also. Those who 
not only used to attend the public lectures of Pythagoras on the 
rules of morality, immortality, etc, (the Acusmatics), but really 
belonged to his school, were received after a previous moral 
and intellectual examination, and first severely trained, especi¬ 
ally in music and mathematics (hence called mathematicians). 
Those among the disciples who approved themselves—for 
many were formally excluded—were declared fully competent 
by means of religious initiations, and instructed in the most 
truly profound doctrines, which were the .same as the 
Egyptian theology and cosmology, only modified to this 
extent, that Dionysus was substituted for Osiris, etc. Since, 
however, some of the disciples never became acquainted with 
this dogmatic teaching, while they had yet penetrated far 
enough into the doctrine of Pythagoras to recognise that every¬ 
thing they knew was only the prelude to science proper, it 
was possible that these should look round for another meta¬ 
physic, which they could combine with the doctrine of number 
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they had learnt in the lower classes. Hence it came about 
that from the mathematically trained disciples of Pythagoras 
there issued in the first place true pupils of his (whom Rbth 
calls Pythagorics), whose reverence for the doctrines imparted to 
them, prevented them from publishing what they had written 
down in or after the lectures, so that for this very reason it re¬ 
mained concealed down to the times of the Neo-Platonists. But 
in the second place, especially through the expelled pupil Hip- 
pasus, who combined with the Pythagorean doctrine of Num¬ 
ber the dualistic mctaphysic of Zoroaster, of which Democedes, 
the former court-physician of the Persian king, and the Cro- 
toniate medical school generally were adherents, there arose 
the metaphysic of the spurious disciples of Pythagoras, whom 
Roth calls Pythagoreans. These were the first to make cur¬ 
rent the doctrine of opposites, and, finally, even the absurd 
doctrine that numlx.Ts were the essence of things. To them 
there belonged above all Philolaus. Sin^'e, however, recent 
criticism had declared spurious all t^e fragments of Timajus, 
Ocellus Lucanus, Eurytus, and Archytas tninsmitted to us, and 
did not c'ldmit the genuineness of anything except the frag¬ 
ments of Philolaus collected by Bockh, and the unimportant 
Xpvtru evil, and since, moreover, Plato w^as wholly indebted to 
Philolaus for his doctrine of Numbers and of Ideas, one could 
understand how in modern times wc regarded as the teaching 
of Pythagoras and the Pythagorics, that which the Pytha¬ 
goreans and Platonists had made out of it. If the testimony 
of anti(iuity had not been treated with contempt, w'hen it re¬ 
presented Pythagoras as deriving his wisdom from Egypt, and 
if the Egyptian doctrines had been better known, it would have 
been more readily obvious that there was no reason to com¬ 
plain of lack of authorities, seeing that the so-called Orphica 
contained writings by Pythagoras himself, especially the 
Xtiyor for the more deeply initiated disciples. Even if, as can 
hardly be maintained, Roth were right in all that he says, the 
result of his inquiries would yet involve not even a change in 
the name of Pythagoreans, but only in that of the first author 
of the doctrine of Philolaus and Plato. He would have to be 
called Hippasus henceforth, instead of Pythe^onts. For he 
himself admits that the doctrine of the Pythagorics had no 
influence on the subsequent development, while that of the 
Pythagoreans was immense. And this change would be 
doubly unimportant, as all later authorities, following the 
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example of Aristotle, have taken great aire to avoid dis¬ 
tinguishing the doctrines of Pythagoras himself from the 
additions of his successors. 


§ 3 ** 

The Doctrine of the Pythagoreans. 

Bockh : Philolaus dts Pytha^^oreers Lehren mbst- Bruchstikken seims Warkes, 
Berlin, 1819. H. Ritter: GeschichU der fythagonischm Pkilosophie. 
* Berlin, 1827. (On the other side, E. Rcinhold : Beitrag sur Rrlaute- 
rung derpythag. Metaphysik, Jena, 1827.) Brandis: UeberZahlenlehre 
der Pythagoteer und Plaioniker. Rhein. Museum, 2nd year. C. Schaar- 
schmidt: Die angebliche Schriftsteiierei des Philolaus. Bonn, 1864. 
Rothenbiicher: Das System der Pytlmgoreer nach den Angaben des 
Aristoteles. Berlin, 1867. 

1. Aristotle mentions as the first reason why the Pytha¬ 
goreans did not assume a sensible original substance, but 
found the elements of all things in those of numbers, that 
numbers are the principle of all mathematics; secondly, that 
all harmony depends on the relation of numbers ; thirdly, that 
certain numbers continually recur in so many natural phe¬ 
nomena. • There was added to these objective reasons the 
subjective one, that Number is the means to true knowledge, 
and that the Pythagoreans also never denied the fundamental 
maxim of this whole period, that like is known by like. As 
to how they conceived the relation of things to the numbers, 
our accounts are contradictory. In addition to the two ancient 
views, that they regarded the numbers as the things them¬ 
selves, i.c.y their immanent e.s: eiicc ; and secondly, as the 
archetypes of things, according to which the latter were 
fashioned ; Rfjth has in modern times advanced the asser¬ 
tion, that the numbers were only made use of as the symbolic 
or tropical designation, in such a way that because the Pytha¬ 
gorean (i.e.f Egyptian) doctrine regarded matter as a combin¬ 
ation of two substances, it was called “the Two,” in the same 
way as we talk of “ the Twelve” and mean the Apostles, and 
of the “ evil Seven,” and mean the deadly sins. If Philolaus 
can be regarded as the representative of the strictly scientific 
Pythagoreans, their doctrine is, that the Numbers are the 
Things, strictly speaking, so that the development of the 
numbers, really and not only by the substitution of the part 
for the whole, coincides with the development of things, and 
the system of numbers with that of the world. 
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2. That out of which all numbers come, their ground or 
principle, which is henceforth called their origin (yoi 4 ) or the 
father that generates them, is the One (?«') or Unity (tioms), 
which because it contains all numbers within itself, is often 
called Number as such. From the One as their common 
origin there emanate the numbers, in virtue of the opposition, 
so important for the whole system, between the Indefinite 
(aircipov or aopicrroi') and the Limiting (ru irepalvovTa, or, as 
Plato more significantly calls it, to Trepan). Hence, though it is 
permissible to call the introduction of the evumria with a view 
to the derivation of things an approximation to Anaximander, 
this great difference, that a logical opposition has here taken 
the place of physical ones like cold and warmth, etc., must 
not be overlooked. And indeed, that the Pythagoreans were 
conscious of going beyond the Milesian physiologers is shown 
by the fact that the same word which Anaximander had used 
to designate his princijde, describes only a single, and, as will 
appear presently, a subordinate aspect of theirs. The Limit¬ 
ing is continually described as the higher and more powerful 
factor, but the Unity stands above both and contains both 
bound together; hence it is called a harmony, and it comes to 
the same thing whether the Number or the Harmony is men¬ 
tioned. This Unity devoid of oppositions is the highest idea 
of the system, and therefore its god, and it matters little 
whether the name of god or deity is expressly applied to it at 
an earlier or only at a later period. The emanation of the 
numbers out of the One, of things out of God, takes place in 
virtue of this opposition. But since it is itself conceived in the 
most different ways, and ten different conceptions of it, in parti¬ 
cular, were soon established, we can easily reconcile the reports 
that according to some the Pythagoreans derived everything 
from Number, according to others, from the ten contraries. 
The latter are secondary principles, but not the primitive ele¬ 
ment, for this the One alone is. The opposition of the Even 
and the Odd, which is also one of the ten, was probably the one 
that first struck the Pythagoreans in their speculations about 
nuri\ber,and perhaps it was only by retrogressive abstraction that 
they were induced to assume the germ of this opposition among 
numbers already in the common root of all. The Odd as corre¬ 
sponding to the Limit is considered the higher principle, and 
the preference for odd numbers grounded on the power they 
display of changing the character of any number they are com- 
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bined with, further on the fact that they alone have a begin¬ 
ning, end, and middle, and finally, on the fact that they are all 
differences of squares, and hence, when conceived spatially, 
are enclosing and comprehending gnomons. When the One, 
which as it is superior to all oppositions is superior also to this, 
is called the apnoTrcpt-rrov, this word must not be taken in the 
usual mathematical sense. The fact that the odd numbers are 
put above the even has been emphasized by Gladisch in his 
comp'-.rison of the Pythagorean with the Chinese doctrine, 
and the fact, moreover, that among the oppositions, we find 
those of Light and Darkness, Good and Evil, has induced 
many in ancient and modern times to suppose that they were 
borrowed from Zoroastrianism. If among the various ex¬ 
pressions of the opposition is found also that of ep kui xXi;0oy, 
this brings out clearly the preference for the one side, but also 
involves the possibility of misconceptions as to whether the 
Pp refers to the first principle itself, or only to one of its factors. 
The distinction later authors made between /uowi? and Pp has re¬ 
mained unfruitful, because the one called the fiovd^ precisely 
what the other called the Pp ; and that between the first and the; 
second One, which is also found, is certainly clearer. The; 
Plurality which is opposed to the (seconel) One is sometimes, 
also called Svus, and later Sady uopta-Tof, in order to distinguish 
it from the number two. Geometrically this f)[)pf)silion is con¬ 
ceived as that between the Rectangle and the .Scjuare, logically 
as that between the Moving and the Quiescent, physiologically 
as that between the Female and the Male, and Left and Right, 
in such a way that the first me::iber of each pair repre.sents 
the uTretpop, the second the irepulpopTa. 

3. When the oppositions, quiescent in the absolute One, 
meet outside it, there arises the system of numbers or things. 
And since arithmetical conceptions are not yet as strictly dis¬ 
tinguished from geometrical ones as was the case in later times, 
not only the numbers, but also their factors, are thought as. 
spatially extended ; and hence the conception of the Indefinite 
coincides with that of the Void, as being undefined spatiality, 
which then is easily regarded as that which is like breath, 
capable of definition. Op})osed to it is the Limiting as the 
spatially extended substance which fills the void, which is often 
comprehended under the word Heaven (i.e. the universe). 
Hence the expression which seems at first surprising, that the 
heaven by drawing or breathing in the void thereby produces 
VOL. I. D 
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Siaa-rniuLaTa, and thus plurality. This expression we could repro¬ 
duce in the abstract modern speech without changing the idea, 
by saying that opposition enters into the Unity and thereby 
produces plurality, all plurality, and therefore also that of 
moments following one another, and hence Time. The more 
prominent this spatial way of regarding things becomes, the 
nearer does this metaphysic approach to a physical theory, and 
thus it may come about, that Aristotle can make it a reproach 
to the Pythagoreans that their numbers were not jnovaSiKol, 
z.e., not out of space, and that one of the younger Pythagoreans, 
Ecphantus, conceived them so materially that he came very” 
near to the atomistic doctrine of the Void and the Plenum. 
If, moreover, numbers are things and at the same time 
form a system, it is intelligible that the Pythagoreans were 
the first to think and to call the universe an order (Koa-fios). 
And if the inexplicit number or the One was identical with 
the Deity, it ceases to be strange that the world is said to be 
ruled by one akin to it, or that it should be called an unfolding 
{evepjfia) of God. Put RittcPs conclusion from this expression, 
and the dictum of a Pythagorean, that not the first was the 
most perfect, but the Uiter, that the world was tht evolution 
of the Deity, seems too bold ; all the more so that this dictum 
perhaps only referred to the relation of larger and smaller, 
numbers. The system is consistent in regarding the world 
as correlated to the Deity, and therefore as eternal and in¬ 
destructible. 

4. As regards the details of the derivation, there is gener¬ 
ated by the first meeting of the and the irX^^oy, i.€., by the 
first multiplying of unity, the number two, Svas (different from 
<Jwas rio^ierro?), which at the same time is the line or the first 
Dimension, just as the point coincides with unity, from which 
it is only distinguished by its t,e. spatiality. The one and 
the two together produce the r/jias, the first complete number, 
which is at the same time the number of the plane, as being 
the ^fx *7 ^iwrrarov. The most perfect number, however, is the 
number four (rerpaKTvt), not only because it is the number of 
perfect spatiality (t/oix? Siaa-rarov), but also because the series 
I : 2 : 3 : 4 gives the essential harmonic relations, the apfKwia 
or Sta rratrZv, Sta xeKre or Sia T€<r<rapwv or <rvXXa^d. 

But if the number four is space with all its relations of har¬ 
mony, the veneration thereof, uc., of the harmoniously order^ 
universe, is very intelligible. Moreover, since i-|-2+3+4«» 
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lO, the 5 e<ray is only a further development of the Tetraktys, 
and, like it, not only a symbol but the most exact expression 
of the world. The world itself is represented, at least in the 
later development of the Pythagorean doctrine, as ten divine 
spheres, of which the outennost is the sphere of fire or of the 
fixed stars, within which move the seven spheres of the planets 
(including the sun and the moon), the circle of the earth’s orbit, 
and lastly that of the counter-earth, which conceals from us 
the direct sight of the Central Fire, the hearth of Zeus, w’hich 
we sec only in the reflected light of the sun and the moon. 
At an earlier period, when the earth was regarded as the; 
stationary centre of the universe, the idea that the seven 
moving and therefore vibrating planets formed a heptachord, 
was quite natural, but it cannot be reconciled with the moving 
spheres, and hence Philolaus knows nothing about the music of 
the spheres, which we w’ere said not to notice only because we 
always heard it. As a heavenly body the Flarth, like the whole 
Cosmos, is subject to the law of Necessity, but on the other 
hand it is the centre of the sublunary world, the oopavoi, the 
world of change, in which chance also shows its power. The 
totally different character of the Pythagorean and Ionian 
physics is at once evident in their account of the earth’s sphere 
in their doctrine of the element.s. The antithesis of Earth and 
Fire is not derived from the physical antithesis of Cold and 
Warmth, but from the arithmetical one of the Straight and 
Curved, and water as containing both is called the first curved 
and straight substance (in the mathematical sense). Others 
give geometrical reasons for assigning to each element one of 
the five regular solids as its primary form (ie., of its particles) 
so that the tetrahedron is ascribed to Fire, the cube to Earth, 
the icosahedron to Water,-octahedron to Air, and the dode¬ 
cahedron to the all-embracing Ether. They also wish to trace 
the number four in physiological functions, and P^urytus, a 
pupil of Philolaus, is said to have gone into such detail that 
he even attempted to refer every thing to the number that 
expressed its essence. 

5. Connected with the Pythagorean physics is their doctrine 
of the soul, t,e., of the principle of life. They begin by 
ascribing a soul even to the world, which from the centre of 
the universe is said to penetrate all things as the harmony 
that rules them. Hence it, and .sometimes even the centre 
of g^vity of the universe, is called One instead of the 
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principle of union. Whether it is to be conceived of as the 
substance of the individual souls, or as their archetype, or as 
the whole out of which they are developed as its parts, it would 
be possible to decide only if we possessed more of the third 
book of the work of Philolaus. The conception of the human 
soul as th(i harmony of the body, and that moreover it was, 
like the world itself, the number ten, and hence capable of 
knowing the w'orld, evidently contains the germs of the later 
doctrine of the macrocosm and the microcosm, and agrees 
with the other doctrines of the Pythagoreans; but the asser¬ 
tion that the body is the prison of the soul, and that of 
metempsychosis connected with it, has a more foreign appear¬ 
ance. Jh)th of these assertions, as well as the doctrine of the 
diemons and sj)irits of the air, seem to be unconnected wdth 
the theory of Numbers. All the clearer, however, is its 
connection with the fragments of their theory of knowledge 
and their ethics that have come down to us. The psycholo¬ 
gical foundation of both is the distinction of a rational and an 
irrational jiart, in addition to which Ov/jliU' w^as probably already 
assumed in order to mediate between them. And as the 
different functions of the soul are attributed to different bodily 
organs, this doctrine has also a jjhysiological basis. It goes 
w'ithout sa)ang that know'ledge is ascribed to the rational part 
of the soul. It is brought about by Number, which is imper¬ 
vious to deception ; hence what is not susceptible of definition 
by mathematics is unknowable, because it lies beneath know- 
ledgti. The distinction of the four degrees of know’ledge, and 
thc'ir comparison with the first four numbers, is probably a 
lat(‘r one : the ro« 7 y is related singly to its object, while know¬ 
ledge is n*})resented by two, opinion by three, and perception 
by four. The moral spirit which the whole character and also 
the doctrine of Pythagoras breathes, has induced some to assert 
that his philosophy was chiefly ethics. This, however, is 
erroneous, for only slender efforts are made, not to recommend 
moral action merely, but also to grasp its nature. That the 
Pythagoreans proposed a mathematical formula for justice, 
which is censured by Aristotle, is rather to be praised for its 
consistency ; even that it is designated as itraKis lero^, 

is intelligible when one considers that they regard it as con¬ 
sisting only in retribution. The report, too, that they defined 
virtue as the health of the soul, in which the aTreipov (z>., 
the sensuous) w’as subjected to measure, is not incredible in 
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spite of its approximation to Platonic and Aristotelian formulas. 
This becomes still more prominent in their discussing justice 
with special reference to the life of the State, and in their 
comparison of the legislative and judicial function with that 
of hygiene (gymnastic) and medicine, which is in verbal 
agreement w’ith the Platonic Gorgias. With an aristocratic 
temper, they despised the the masses, and called anarchy 

the greatest evil. Even their dislike to beans has been re¬ 
garded, perhaps not wrongly, as a political demonstration 
against the democratic method of filling magistracies by lot. 
The fact that all practice was confined to the sphere of the 
changeable, was probably one of their reasons for placing it so 
far beneath theory, and considered the latter, and especially the 
study of the scientific properties of number, the true happiness. 

6 . Besides Philolaus and his pupils .Simmias and Kebes, 
through whom Pythagoreanism passed into the neighbourhood 
of Athens and into the possession of the disciples of Socrates, 
Ocellus the Lucanian, Timreus of Locri, Archytas of Taren- 
lum, Hippasusof Metapontum, Lysis, Eurytusand P>phantus, 
a famous jnathematician, may be mentioned. The fragments 
of their supposed writings have all been attacked by modern 
critics, and those who consider the most recent attacks on the 
genuineness of the fragments of Philolaus also w’ell founded, 
will have to content themselves with the conclusion that all the 
accounts of this school arc third- and fourth-hand evidence. 

Jamblichus: Vita Pyth .; the same, Theoloyt- arithm. Ritter and Preller, 
§ 92-128. Mullach, i. pp. 193 00; ii. pp. 1-128. 


§ 33 - 

The necessity of going'.beyond also the Pythagorean point 
of view is proved, as soon as it is shown that it really aims 
at something quite different from that which it achieves; for 
thus it would fail to be the full understanding of itself, which 
philosophy should be. The tendency of the Pythagoreans 
is evidently to^ exalt the One above the Many, at the expense 
of the Many, and to make it the only Absolute. Yet it is con¬ 
tinually becoming again the other side diametrically opjwsed 
to the Many, but just for this reason co-ordinated with it, its 
tttere correlative, and thereby-ceases to be, properly speaking, 
the first principle. They arc driven into this contradiction 
between what they intend and are able to effect, by the 
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mathematical form of their doctrine, however necessary that had 
been. If the difference between a principle and that which is 
derived from it, is conceived as a numerical one, it is inevitable 
that since both are numbers, they should be put into the same 
rank ; and, since the higher number ccMitains the lower and 
therefore contains more than it, it may even come about that 
the relation of the principle and that which is derived from it, is 
inverted, at least in appearance. Moreover, the Pythagoreans, 
when they call the Many also the Other or the Moved,- and 
thus give to its opposite the meaning of the Same and the 
Persistent, themselves begin to use qualitative instead of 
quantitative categories. And if, instead of those they used, 
the more abstract categories underlying them, such as the 
unchangeable Being and the Changing or Becoming, are 
applied, the human spirit will not only understand itself better 
than where it contented itself, as among the lonians, with an 
original matter common to all things, but will also succeed in 
what it failed to accomplish where, as among the Pytha¬ 
goreans, the manifold things w’ere multiplications of the 
principle. Hence just as the Pythagoreans represent the 
transition from physiology to metaphysics, so the Pvleatics 
represent pure metaphysics in its extreme anti-physiological 
form. 

THE ELEATICS. 

Brandis: Commeniaiiotm Ekatica, Altona. 1813. Philosophiot 

grccca veieris rdiquia. Brussels, 1830. 

§ 34 - 

Xenophanes. 

Victor Cousin: Nouveaitx frogmens fhilosophiqufs. Paris, 1828, pp. 9-95. 

I. Xenophanes, son of Orthonienes or of Dexinus, was 
born in the Ionic colony of Colophon. As regards his date, it 
is impossible to reconcile the direct statements of Timaeus 
ancj Apollodorus, found in Clement of Alexandr^ It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to make a supposition which will agree with the 
established facts, that he mentions Thales and Pythagoras as 
famous sages, that he is known to Heraclitus, and that he 
celebrated in song the foundation of Elea (or Velia), where he 
settled, apparently after long wanderings over many cities of 
Sicily and Magna Graecia, and lastly, that he lived to the age 
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of ninety-two, at least. These facts may be reconciled with 
the ancient tradition that he flourished, in Ol. 6o, although this 
sdso has been disputed, e.g., by Brandis. He composed 
didactic poems, besides some of an epic character, and sang 
them as a rhapsodist: they are called <r/XXoi, probably because 
they often displayed a satirical vein. The fragments of these 
poems, ‘collected first by H. Stephanus, then by Fulleborn, 
Brandis and Karsten, imply great knowledge on his part 

2. According to Plato, the Eleatics, whose doctrine was 
perhaps older than Xenophanes, called that which we call the 
universe, the One. But since all their proofs of unity consist 
in polemics against Becoming, it is evident that the One is 
their name for unchanging Being, which also agrees with the 
assertion of Theophrastus, that they conceived Being as one. 
This name justifies the inference as to Pythagorean influences, 
even if the tradition that Xenophanes was instructed by the 
Pythagorean Telauges, should be false. It is a polemical 
contradiction of the Pythagorean doctrine, when Xenophanes 
asserts that the One does not breathe (cf. supra, § 32, 3). 
The above Platonic testimony is completed by that of Aristotle, 
who says that Xenophanes, contemplating the whole universe, 
had said this One was God. Since Time contains multiplicity, 
the alone existent One, or the Deity, is eternal. Together 
with plurality, the indefiniteness (the a-nretpov) of the One is 
denied, and Aristotle’s censure that it remained a moot point 
whether Xenophanes conceived his principle as Treirc/aatr/tieW, 
is undeserved. The spherical figure which Xenophanes is 
said to have ascribed to the Deity, is intelligible in one to 
whom the universe displays the Deity, and a consequence oi‘ 
the denial of every multiplicity of functions, and hence also ol' 
organs. “ A whole it seas, a whole it hears.” Where all 
plurality is excluded there can be no question of Polytheism, 
nor, where no Becoming is assumed, of a Theogony: hence 
his scorn of the popular religion, his hatred of Homer, etc. 

3. With regard to the physics of Xenophanes, our accounts 
are conflicting. The derivation oiit of four elements is too 
strongly attested as due to Empedocles to be already assumed 
here. That everything was derived from the earth, can only 
be reconciled with the assertions of Aristotle, if the earth is 
t>ilAerstood not as element but as heavenly body, in which 

it might be combined with the other report, that he 
wsgirefed all things as being generated from earth and water 
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(the primeval slime). We can hardly, however, believe that 
Xenophanes already displayed the logical consistency of Par¬ 
menides, and regarded all sensible things as illusive appear¬ 
ances ; and it is far more probable that, as other authorities 
say, he himself was in doubt. This would also explain why 
he was so soon considered a sceptic, in spite of the fact that 
there is hardly any doctrine as dogmatic as that of the Eleatics. 

Ritter and Preller, § 129-140.—Collected fragments, H. Stephanas: Pois. 
phil. pp. 35-38.—Brandis, Le. sect. I.—Karsten, Le. I. 1.—Mullach, 
I. 99-108. 

§ 35 - 

The One devoid of all Multiplicity, the Being devoid of all 
Becoming, is, it is true, an abstraction to be grasped only by 
thought, but there is nevertheless another underlying it, which, 
together with a more precise determination, composes it, and 
which is therefore its element. Such is Being {das Sem), the 
purest of thought-determinations,in which the Exi.stent( 5 '^/V«^j??) 
itself describes itself as participating. Hence if philosophy 
proceeds to the ultimate or absolute ground (§ 2), it cannot be^ 
satisfied with that which is based upon, or participates in, 
something else, but must proceed to this ulterior principle. 
Hence it is something more than an unimportant changt; 
in the terminology, when the succes.sor of Xenophanes omits 
altogether the Pythagorean determination by number, and 
substitutes for the Absolute described by a participle (ov), 
one which he thinks he cannot better describe than with the 
infinitive. Being (eimi). Parmenides brings to perfection the 
abstract metaphysics which are opposed to physiology, and 
the supporters of which Aristotle rightly calls a<l>v<riKoi (deniers 
of nature). 

§ 36- 

Parmenides. 

I. Parmenides, the son of Pyrrhes of Elea, is called by 
some a disciple of Xenophanes, by others of the Pythagoreans, 
being perhaps attracted by their mode of life rather than by 
their doctrine. According to Plato he must have been bom ‘ 
in 01. 64, or 65. The respect in which he was universally 
held because of his moral worth and civic virtue, was extantded 
by Plato and even By Aristotle, who does not betray any pre¬ 
ference for the Eleatic doctrines, also to his scientific impor- 
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tarice. His metrical work, entitled Trept begins with 

an allegory, which Sextus Empiricus, through whom it has 
come down to us, on the whole interprets rightly. It was 
divided, like the doctrine of Parmenides, into two parts, of 
which the first treated of truth and knowledge, the second of 
appearance and opinion. 

2. Truth is attained, not by the presentations of sense, 
but by purely rational cognition. The principal doctrine here 
implied is that Being alone has truth, and Non-Being none, and 
for this reason also the existence of the Void is denied. The 
reason given, that otherwise knowledge would be impossible, 
displays the confidence of Reason in itself, as yet unshaken 
by scepticism. Being is one and excludes all plurality and 
multiplicity, whether they consist in temporal or in spatial dif¬ 
ferences, and also all Becoming, because this contains an element 
of Non-Being. Free from all determination from without, it 
reposes on its own internal necessity, and for both these reasons 
is thought to have the form of a sphere. It is not unlimited, 
else it were defective, but yet not limited by anything outside 
it. Therf is not even opposed to it a thinking Reason to 
which it would stand in the relation of object; for that which 
thinks and that which is thought are one, Being is Reason, 
and thought has Being for its attribute. There is no room for 
any other deity by the side of this the only true Being, and 
hence Parmenides leaves the existence of the popular gods 
an open question transcending the province of reason. When, 
therefore, upon occasion he cfill'- Eros the father of the gods, 
he probably means thereby the necessity which is the bond of 
the universe, which he bas often called the Diemon, and appa¬ 
rently also Aphrodite. 

3. A position like this does not admit of any derivation of 
the manifold. The evidence of the senses alone compels its 
recognition. But since the senses do not perceive Being and 
are deceptive, multiplicity also is a mere appearance . and 
physics is the doctrine of opinions. Why man is subjected to 
these opinions, is a point Parmenides cannot understand, but 
only deplore. Nevertheless, although Non-Being is only 
appearance, the world is not so denuded of truth that it 
would be hopeless to seek to penetrate into it by means of 
knowledge. The two principles from which he derives all 
multiplicity, and which he calls sometimes Flame and Night, 
sometimes Warmth and Cold, sometimes Fire and Earth, 
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repeat the fundamental opposition of Being and Non-Being, 
and hence the one is call^ the self-identical, the other tlw 
apparent, the unknowable, etc. These two contraries are 
mingled and combined by the power which also impels the 
male towards the female, the love of the universe mentioned 
above, or the friendship that rules all things. ■ Like every in¬ 
dividual thing, man also is a mixture of these elements : 
generated out of the primeval slime, he is the more perfect 
the warmer he is, and just as his igneous nature enables him 
to recognise Being, so his earthy structure subjects him to 
Opinion, i.e., he perceives Non-Being. And because neither of 
these elements occurs without the other, it is possible to say 
that the higher and the lower knowledge are the same 
probably, differ only in “ degree "). Parmenides’ conceptions of 
the system of the heavens have either been wrongly handed 
down to us, or are unintelligible, owing to the strangeness of 
his phraseology. Yet they did not prevent him from having 
considerable astronomical learning for his time. 

Ritter and Prcllcr, U. § 143-153. Fragments collected by H. Stephanus in 

Poes, philos. § 41-46. Brandis, l.c. comment. II. Karsten, l.c. P. II. 

Mullach, i. 109-130. ‘ 

§ 37 - 

Just as Anaximenes represents the highest perfection of 
the f)hysiological, so Parmenides represents that of the meta¬ 
physical tendency. As in the former case, it is no more possible 
to make further progress in the doctrine itself, but it can be 
defended against opponents. Such defence, which in the origi¬ 
nal philosophy could be directed only against more advanced 
thinkers, and hence had to be reactionary (cf. § 27), may indeed 
be this also in this case ; but it may also be directed against 
the obsolete and lower position of the Physiolpgers. This 
latter ta.sk Melissus takes upon himself. It is less difficult and 
requires less strength to accomplish it, just like swimming with 
the stream. Moreover, since every conflict with another point 
of yiew makes it necessary to enter upon that of one’s oppo¬ 
nent and thus to approximate to it, the reactionary contest 
with the higher position will lead beyond one’s own, at least 
in matters of form, while that with the lower will cause a 
decline below one’s own. Hence it is inevitable that Melissus 
should be—what Aristotle censures in him—a less ^btle 
thinker than the other Eleatics, and that he should have 
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connived in too sensuous a manner things having the nature 
of thought, Le. have regarded their metaphysical determin¬ 
ations too physically. 

§ 38. 

Melissus. 

(Pseudo-) Aristotle; De Xenophane {i.e, McHsso) Zenone et Gargia. Ch. 

I and 2. 

1. Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a Samian, and distin¬ 
guished as a general, is called the disciple of Parmenides, to 
whose doctrine he had perhaps been converted by writings 
alone. He flourished about Ol. 84, and wrote a book in prose, 
in the Ionian dialect, called according to some authorities 
Trep\ (pvcreWf according to others irepi ojrrof, of which some frag¬ 
ments have been preserved. He seeks to refute the doctrine 
of his kinsmen the Physiologers, in the interest of the P'leatics. 
The negative result of some of his arguments, though con¬ 
sonant with this object, has brought upon him the undeserved 
reproach of scepticism. On the other hand, the way in w’hich 
he entered upon the point of view of his opi)onents has, not 
always undeservedly, subjected him to the accusation that he 
sullied the purity of the Kleatic abstractions, and understood 
Parmenides somewhat crudely. 

2. Melissus, like Parmenides, puts aside the religious con¬ 
ceptions as lying outside the possibility of knowledge. His 
subject is the eov, which he puts in place of the Parmcnidean 
eivat, and thereby again approxiii- ites to Xenophanes. What 
he meant, if he really distinguished simple Being from Being, is 
obscure. After showing why Being could neither originate nor 
pass away, he at once concludes from this infinity in- time, that 
of space, and thus, to Aristotfe’s disgust, gives up the definitene.ss 
attributed to the Absolute by Xenophanes and Parmenides. 
Unity, indivisibility, immateriality, and the impossibility of all 
movement, are the further predicates of Being. His polemics 
against condensation and rarefaction, mixture and sei)aration, 
are combined with the assertion that the Vokl, and therefore 
movement into it, are impossible. . Thus there is hardly one 
of the Physiologers who is not referred to. 

3» With an inconsistency similar to that of Parmenides, 
Mdissus asserts, indeed, that multiplicity is only a product 
of the illusion of the senses, wdiich everywhere illude us with 
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a show of transition, where there is in reality, only immov¬ 
able Being, but yet sets up a scientific knowledge of this 
illusion in the form of physics. That he assumed Fire and 
Earth as the original substances is probable in view of his 
relation to Parmenides. The transition from Parmenides to 
Empedocles is so easy that it is hardly contradicted by the 
c.ther tradition, that Melissus altogether followed the latter. 

His fragments, Brandis, /. c. Sect. iii. Karsten, /. c. Ritter & Prellcr, 
§ 160-167. Mullach, i. 261-265. 

§ 39 - 

By the side of Melissus, as the champion of Eleaticism as 
tipposed to the doctrines beneath it, stands Zeno, who protects 
it as a reactionary combating innovations. His task is a despe¬ 
rate one, and therefore requires great force. Hence the great 
subjective importance of the man. It is not a question here 
of discovering profound novelties, but of exercising all imagin¬ 
able acuteness in order to secure what has been found. Plence 
the perfection of the formal side of his j)hilosophi;'ing, which 
makes Zeno into the Diogenes of Apollonia of hjs school. 
And since the position against which Zeno defends his master 
combines his fundamental idea with its contrar)^ it is intelli¬ 
gible that Zeno’s defence aims at proving contradictions in the 
iloctrines of his opponents. Hence he is the inventor of 
dialectic as the art of discovering contradictions ; but although 
his dialectic only leads to negative results, and was afterwards 
made use of in the interest of the Sceptics, it nevertheless 
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Zeno. 

(Pseudo-) Aristotle: Melisso Zenone et Gor^ia^ Ch. 3 and 4. 

t, Zeno of Elea, son of Teleutagoras, according to some 
the adopted son of Parmenides, his senior by twenty-five years, 
was alike distinguished for his political insight and for his 
heroism and character. Amongst other prose works, he com¬ 
posed when still young a defence of Parmenides, which has 
become especially famous. The form of this, which if it was 
not a dialogue at least came very near it, and the frequent 
employment of the dilemma, to say nothing of its contents, 
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was one of the reasons why Zeno was called the inventor of 
dialectic. This dialectic is negative, because his only object 
was to bring home to the opponents of the Eleatic doctrine, the 
reproach of self-contradiction they had made against it. 

2. While Parmenides had only attributed truth to the Unity 
excluding all Plurality, the Being negating all Becoming, thi^ 
Persistent devoid of all Motion, Zeno’s aim is rather to show 
that all who assume Plurality, Becoming and Motion involve 
themselves in contriulictions. The proof consists in show¬ 
ing that on the supposition of the reality of plunility oni‘ 
and the same thing w'ould be definite and yet indefinite, and 
rests upon the fact that all plunility is a definite thing, z.r. 
number, and yet contains an infinity i.c. of fractions. His 
argument is based on infinite divisibility, only he regards 
the t^ixoTofiia as one in si)ace, by at once substituting for 
the idea of being distinct, that of being separated (by some¬ 
thing). The Many, too, would be infinitely great as con- 
’taining an infinite number of things, and at the same time 
infinitely small, as consisting of nothing Imt infinitely minute 
particles. And Becoming is combated by him in just the 
same W£fy as plurality. Whether it is supposed to start 
with what is like or what is unlike that which becomes, it con¬ 
tains a contradiction. Lastly, the possibility of Motion is dis- 
jmted. Of the four proofs of this which Ariskrtle mentions 
as due to Zeno, the first two again rest upon the infinity 
produced by the infinite divisibility, in the one case of the 
space to be passed through, and in the other of the start which 
Hector (or the tortoise) has as i -gards Achilles (or the hound). 
The third proof first takes for granted that the flying arrow 
at every moment is at a point (/.c. at rest), and then draws 
from this the inevitable conclusions. Lastly, the fourth seems 
to regard motion as being'merely a changt; of distancf;, and tt> 
conclude from the fact that a moving object apjiroaches an 
observer who is at rest more slow'ly than one who goes to meet 
it, that in the first place the results may be different in spite 
of the equality of the velocities and the times, and secondly 
all sorts of other absurdities. In view of the imjiortant bear¬ 
ing which space has upon the question of motion, and according 
to Zeno also upon that of plurality, it is natural that he should 
^ek a contradiction in this conception also. I'his is said to lie 
in the fact that space cannot be thought except as’in space, and 
thus pre-supposes itself. 
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3. To Zeno, as to the other Eleatics, the deliverances of 
the senses are deceptive. Perhaps in order to prove this he 
invented the confutation (\(^d^o?) which shows that the senses 
will not admit the validity of things which have been ration¬ 
ally admitted. If this and others like it were later applied 
by sophists and sceptics, it is nevertheless no proof that Zeno 
belonged to the latter, and the report that he denied the 
existence of the One, is also probably due to a misunder¬ 
standing—perhaps of a passage which has been preserved 
in which, sjxaking once more of infinite divisibility, he seems 
to indicate the impossibility of ultimate particles (atoms). With 
an inconsistency like that of his predecessors, he also supplies 
a .system of physics. Our accounts say he took the four con¬ 
traries of Anaximander for his elements, friendship and strife 
for his formative principles, and necessity for his regulating 
law, and conceived the soul as a mixture of these four elements. 
The premises of all these positions were already given, but 
their approximation to the doctrine of limpedocles is so close, 
that the report that in later life Zeno wTote comments on the 
tlidactic poem of Empedocles, becomes c^xplicable. But if he 
even then still taught the possibility (if the transition of one 
element into another, the difference between him and Empe¬ 
docles would be one of principle. Probably, how^ever, he 
remained nearer to the position of Anaximander on this point 
also. One is also reminded of Anaximander by his doctrine 
of a (probably successive) plurality of worlds. It seems as if 
this doctrine was directe<i polemically against Heraclitus and 
the Atomists. 

Ritter and Prellcr, § 154-159.—Mullach, i. 266-270. 


HI- 

The antithe.sis of matter and categor)^ v\*j and Xcjyoy, as 
Aristotle calls it, has been reduced by the Pythagoreans to 
that of the Many and the One, and, finally, by the Eleatics, 
to that of Non-Being and Being, to formulas which even 
Plato makes use of as being quite adequate. In attempting, 
however, to carry out a tendency to w'hich the Pythagoreans 
had only inclined, vLe., to lay stress on Being to the exclusion 
of Non-Being, the Eleatics become pure and anti-physical 
metaphysicians, and form, as Plato and Aristotle rightly re¬ 
mark, the opposite extreme to the Physiologers. But just this 
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extreme position which they have taken up, continually com¬ 
pels them against their will to set up again what they had 
tried to deny just before. And this is mitural; for if Being 
is to be thought, to the exclusion of all Non-Being, and the 
One in opposition to all plurality, the thought of the second 
reappears by the side of the first, just as along with the 
thought of the concavity of a surfiice, there appears that of the 
convexity of the other side. The Eleatic:;, as Aristotle rightly 
says, have been compelled to set up, by the side of their science 
of Being, a theory of that which they nevertheless declared 
illusive appearance. And if progress, as was remarked above 
(§ 25), consist in doing wittingly and deliberately what was done 
unconsciously and under compulsion from an earlier point of 
view, progress will require a philosophy which combines Being 
and Non- 13 eing, the One and the Many, and hence also metfi- 
physics and physics. Hence the Metaphysical Pliysiologers, 
or physiological metaphysicians, occupy a higher ]K)sition, as 
compared with the groups considered hitherto. And in the 


case of at least two of them, the “ 


Ionian and Sicilian Muses," 


this position has been fixed by Plato with an xcuracy that 
admits of* no improvement. If, on the other hand, Aristotle 
reckons them among the f)hysiologers, h<; overlooks the fact 
that his own definition of the conception no longer fits them, 
since they do not derive everything from the material alone. 


THIRD D 1 VI.SION. 

Zbe flDetapbi?0ical pbi^siologera. 

§ 42 - 

The first step taken in this direction is to .show that that 
which Parmenides has denied, but has always been compelled 
to re-affirm, viz., Non-Being, is the predicate of everything 
just as much as Being. If this is the case, their combination, 
Becoming, is really the only true category, in spite of the con¬ 
tradiction it contains. This purely metaphysical advance is 
followed by the second one, that this category is also at the 
same time regarded physically. In order to appear physically 
Becoming cannot require a natural substance, but only a 
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natural process. Heraclitus, .who mcikes this twofold advance 
beyond the Elcatics, recognises Becoming in the process of 
volatilization and especially in that of combustion. Since, more¬ 
over, there is -as yet no question of a distinction of the mate¬ 
rial and the spiritual, of the physical and the ethical, the 
different degrees of the fire are at the same time the different 
stages of life and of knowledge. All that withdraws or ex¬ 
cludes itself from the influence of the universal fire, separates 
itself from the life and the reason of the universe, and falls a 
prey to death, idiocy and egotism. 

^.—HERACLITUS. 

Schleiennacher: Ilerakleitos der Dunklc^ in Wolf and Buttmann’s Museum 
der Alterthumswissensch. vol. i., 1808. Afterwards in Schl: Smimtliche 
IFerke, n. 2, pp. 1-146. Bernays : Heraditea. Bonn, 1848. The 
.Same : HcraklUische Studien and Neiie. lirudtsiiicke des Heraklit, in the 
Rhein. Mus. Ferd. Lassalle ; Die Philosophie Herakleitos des Dnnklcn 
von Ephesos. Berlin, 1858, 2 vols. P. Schuster ; Heraklit von Ephesus 
(Aii. Soc. phitoL 1 ,ip.s. cd. Ritschclius. 'J'om iii.). [E. Pllciderer : Die 
Philosophie des Ilerakleitos von Ephesus im Lichte dcr Mysterienidee. 
Berlin, 1886. I. Bywater; Ileraditireliquias reccns. Oxon. 1S77,—Tr.] 

§ 43 - 

I. Heraclitus, the son of Blyson, born according to most 
authorities at Ephesu.s, is .said to have flourished about Ol. 69, 
and t(j have lived more than sixtv vears. The descendant of 
a noble family in which the honorary office of f^aoriXevs, which 
he resigned to his brother, was hereditary, he retained to the 
end his contempt for the masses. The ])olemical w^ay in which 
he Jiientions Thales, Xenophanes and Pythagoras, and insists 
that he taught him.self, .shows that his predecessors benefited him 
chiefly by provoking him to contradict them. The way in wffiich 
he atlhered to his own convictions has become proverbial. His 
book -TTt'pi tjivcrem, called the “ muses ” by the later ancients 
because of an expression of Plato's, contained perhaps still 
more ethical and political advice than we can gather from the 
fragments that have been preserved. Perhaps the later ones 
among the many interpreters of his work, sefxirated these 
teachings from the rest, and thus brought about the existence 
of several divisions of it, and finally the legend that he wrote 
more than one. The gloomy conciseness of his character is 
reflected in his writings, which even Socrates called hard of 
comprehension, and which at an early period earned him the 
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sdbrk|uet of ** the darliL" Perhaps^ in addition to their profuti- 
dity and their adoption of foreign.doctrines, reasons of style 
also contributed to this. 

2. In opposition to the Elcatics, who attributed truth only 
to Being and denied Non-Being, Heraclitus maintains that 
everything, and even one and the same thing, both is and is 
not Thus he substitutes for the Eleatic Being its combina¬ 
tion with Non-Being, i.e. Becoming ; and the idea that every¬ 
thing is in process and nothing at rest, and the idea that 
everything is undeigoing continual change, objects as well as 
the subject that contemplates them, for of this also the Being is 
explicitly denied, is expressed by him in the most various ways. 
While to Xenophanes Being and the One void of difference 
were identical, and Parmenides exalted Eros or Friendship 
above all, Heraclitus finds pleasure in conceiving everything 
as contradicting itself; he extols conflict, and blames Homer 
for his love of peace, since rest and stationariness (orroor^y) 
exist only among the dead. Connected with this continual 
flux of things is the uncertainty of the senses. For the flux 
escapes their notice, though it is perceived by rational cogni¬ 
tion ; and*it is because what we see is stark and dead, that the 
eyes and ears are untrustworthy witnesses. (Compare by way 
of contrast the doctrine of Melissus, § 38, 3.) Perh.ips the pre¬ 
ference which he displays for the sense of smell is based upon 
the fact that it perceives volatilization, and thus is most 01 all 
dependent upon the change of form. Schuster acutely .shows 
that the passages which seem to imply Heraclitus’ contempt 
for the senses may also be differ* ntly utilized, especially so as 
to make him appear as the champion of the inductive method, 
in opposition to one-sided deduction. 

3. However this may be, a doctrine like that of the uni¬ 
versal flux, separates Heratlitus from the Ionian Hylicists; 
and since this principle is the result of thought, it makes him 
a metaphysician, like the Eleatics considered alxrve. On the 
other hand, he is opposed to* them, through the fact that his 
principle is contemplated also physically. Now Becoming, 
interpreted physically, is noticeable, first, in Time,—^and 
accordingly he is actually said by Sextus Empiricus to have 
made time his first principle, whereas both Xenophanes and 
l^annenides denied this,—secondly, and more concretely, in the 
dfimentary process of combustion. Heraclitus did not seek 

ground of the universe in any creative deity, but considered 
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it eternally burning fire. It would, however, be a misundcr* 
standing to regard .this fire as a substance, the condensation 
and rarefaction of which explained the manifold. Rather 
Heraclitus sees different degrees of the process of combustion 
or volatilization in the different forces of nature, which as mpof 
Tpoval stand in such relations with one another that each lives 
in the death of the other, and the process of combustion is the 
measure of true being in all, as gold is the measure of the value 
of all things. This, the sum and substance of reality, is also 
conceived as the spatial envelope of the universe, and is called 
the vipte)(pvt the •n-epioSiKov vvp, etc. And just as BeK:oming 
corresponds to the process of the fire, so its two forms, coming 
into being and passing out of it, correspond to the rise and fall 
of the fire, the famous o^os av<a xarw, in which the direction in 
space is not more essential than the increasing or waning. In 
<his, the stiffening and cooling are the descent 

4. The inseparable connection between the forms of Be¬ 
coming has been illustrated by Heraclitus in the most various 
ways. Sometimes he calls the two paths one and the same; 
sometimes he speaks of an alternation of desire and satiety, 
and of a play in which the world is produced ; sometimes he 
says that necessity regulates the two contrary currents. (It is 
characteristic of Heraclitus’ attitude towards the pure physio- 
iogers and metaphysicians, that where Anaximander and 
Pythagoras had alike spoken of evavrta, contrary propositions^ 
we find in his case tvavria po% contrary current.) The names 
given to this power are Wfiapuivm, Aal/M>p, Tumfiti, Aoyo?, 
etc. The fact that the handmaids of this force, which he calls 
the seed of all that happens and the measure of all order, are 
entitled the “ tongues," has probably been rightly ascribed 
to the influence of the Persian Magi. On the other hand, he 
connects himself with his country’s mythology, not indeed with* 
out a change of exegesis, when he places Apollo and Dionysus 
beside Zeus, i.e. the ultimate Fire, as the two aspects of his 
nature. In this twofold tendency or scale, the rigid earth 
forms the lower, and the mobile fire the upper extreme, sinc^ 
the latter as an element (Hephaestus) is distinguished from the 
ultimate fire or Zeus. This last is the permanent factor in the 
circulation of the elements, and therefore never appears as 
such. Fire, as the extreme contrauy of rigid corporeality, is 
conceived as the moving and animating principle. Midway 
between it and the earth is situated the sea, consisting half (h 


n^AtxiTtirs. 






and half of fiery air, alid hence precipitating the former 
aiid exhaling the latter, and often call^ the seed of the world. 

,Hence the transition to rigid corporeality is called a quench* 
ing or moistening, while the increase of the fiery nature is also 
an increase of life. Hence, even if the expression ^nriptatnt, 
found in the writings of the Stoics, were due to Heraclitus, it 
would be wrong to understand by it a destruction.of the world, 
radier than the eternal circular motion of all things, the expira¬ 
tion of which may have been the “ great year ” of Heraclitus, 
die one turning-point, to which would be opposed as its dia¬ 
metrical opposite the transition into earthy slime. 

5. Heraclitus found his views confirmed by the phenomena 
of the air, amongst which he includes the constellations. They 
are in his opinion collections of shining vapours in the boat¬ 
shaped hollows of the heavens, or, conglomerations of fire, but 
in any case generated and nourished by the evaporations of 
the earth and the sea. Especially is this the case with the sun, 
which radiates forth and loses its light daily, and daily renews 
itself by this nourishment And since the evaporation is of 
two kinds, one dark and damp, another dry and bright, it 
serves to explain day and night, eclipses and meteoric appear¬ 
ances of light, although at the same time stress is laid on their 
strict subjection to laws. The two contrary tendencies con¬ 
flict still more in organic beings, than in the forces of nature 
which compose them. Perfiaps because it is more difficult to 
recognise it in them, Heraclitus says that the hidden har¬ 
mony is better than the visible. I solated utterances indicate that 
he assumed a gradation of beings. Thus, because nothing in 
the world is entirely devoid of the principle of life, he regards 
all lyings as full of gods and daemons, and says a god is only 
an immortcd man, and man a mortal god. But man also is 
a worthless being on the pfirely bodily side, and is hence called 
the naturally reasonless. Life and soul, and, since the latter is 
Still regarded as identical with consciousness and cognition, 
tihese also, man acquires only by participation in the all-anima- 
dlng fire, and in its purest appearance, the enveloping. It 
^ this which is alone rational, and the soul partakes of it 
jhe more fully, the warmer and drier it is, And hence more 
in warm and dry countries. As consistency requires, 
entrance into the body is to man a moistening, and 
“ an extinguishing and dying. The death of the body, on 
hand, is the true return to life of the soul. 
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6. As the enveloping fire is the truly rational existence, 
reason is that which is common to all (xotyw), and the indi¬ 
vidual partakes of it only when he allows himself to be pene¬ 
trated by it through all the channels, especially of the senses, 
and is permeated by its glow, like a co^ which remains close 
to the fire. Thus sleep is the half-way house to death, because 
in it the gates of the senses are closed, and man has part in 
the enveloping reason only by breathing, and lives in other 
respects in an isolated world of his own. And no less does 
he shut himself off by his merely subjective opinion, which 
Heraclitus calls a disease from which no one is quite free, since 
every one pursues the childish play of opinion, and cherishes 
the illusion that the reason within him is his own. Laying 
the stress he did on the common element, as against isolating 
subjective contemplation, it is intelligible that he should regard 
language as the proper means of cognition, and should be the 
first to subject it to philosophical examination. His ethical 
doctrines also quite agree with the rest: the transition to 
fieriness becomes identical with the good, that to rigidity and 
death w'ith evil. And just as those two processes belong 
together, so good and evil form a harmony, even “as in the 
form of the bow or the lyre contrary tensions are harmoniously 
united. (The fact that in another passage the arrow is men¬ 
tioned instead of the bow, leads Lassalle to the supposition 
that here also we have an allusion to the double activity of 
Apollo.) Hence in ethics also, conflict and not rest is the ideal. 
The position held by opinion in theoretical matters, is here 
taken by insolent self-will. Nevertheless it must be suppressed, 
hard as that may be, for the law stands highest, just as above the 
JC0CVO5 Xdyof did. The citizen should fight more strenuously for 
the laws than fur the walls of his city. Hence what Heraclitus 
demands of man is submission to necessity, as the result of 
the recognition of the fact that the alternating predominance 
of good and evil is far better than what is desired by the self¬ 
ish wishes of man. And because this submission rests upon 
such insight into the nature of 'things, it is free, and its re¬ 
quirement'does not conflict with his polemical attacks upon 
astrology and other fatalistic notions. 

Fragments collected by H. Stephanus, /.c pp. 129-155. Schleiermacher, /a 
Bernays, /a Lassalle, /a Ritter and Preller, /a § 35-50. Mullacli^ 
/.f. 3*5-3*9- * 
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§ 44 - 

Heraclitus’ polemics against the Eleatics lower the superi¬ 
ority of his point of view and render it one-sided in its turn, 
though in a contrary way. This is still more markedly the case 
with his disciples. When Cratylus outdid his master, and 
declared it impossible to enter the same river not only twice 
but even once, he thereby made Heraclitus a denier of all 
Being. Thus it could come about that the sceptics, who only 
assume Non-Being, counted him among.their number, and that 
Aristotle classed him, the opponent of the anti-physical doc¬ 
trines, among the mere physiologers. In this an injustice is 
indeed done to Heraclitus, but there was some ground for it. 
Hence the problem of philosophy is to retain the Eleatic 
Being by the side of the Becoming exalted by Heraclitus, 
without, in so doing, relapsing into abstract metaphysics. 
Hence it is necessary to assume, in agreement with the Eleatics 
but in opposition to Heraclitus, an unchangeable Being. But 
it must be conceived, in opposition to the Eleatics, as a physi¬ 
cal substance, and, in the spirit of Heraclitus, as a plurality, i.e. 
a plurality of unchangeable substances or elements. Further, 
it will be necessary to assume, in agreement with Heraclitus, 
and in opposition to the assertions of the Eleatics, a real pro¬ 
cess. But this process will not be, like that of Heraclitus, 
a burning without a substratum, but one which the substrata 
undergo. It will differ from that of the pure physiologers, 
in that it will consciously rest ipon metaphysical principles. 
Empedocles is the man who was enabled by his nationality 
and the course of his development to make this advance, and 
to combine in his doctrine, not eclectically, but in an organic 
whole, what previous philosophers had taught. Thus there is 
not a single school among which he has not been counted with 
an appearance of justification. For he recognises the chaotic 
primeval mixture of Anaximander, the sphtTical form of 
Xenophanes, the water of Thales, the air of Anaximenes, the 
earth and the fire of Parmenides and Heraclitus, the love of 
the Eleatics, the strife of Heraclitus, the condensation and 
rarefaction of Thales and Anaximenes, the mixture and sepa- 
(^ation of Anaximander, and finally even the domination of 
numerical relations in the mixtures, like the Pythagoreans. 
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.ff.—EMPEDOCLES. 

F. W. Sturz: Empedocles AgrigentinUs, Lips. 1805. Karsten, l.c. Vol. ii. 
Ainst. 1838. Lommatsch: Die Weiskeit des Empedokles. Berl. 1830. 
Panzerbieter: Beitrage zur Kritik und Erkldrung des Emtedokles, Mein* 
ingcn, 1854. Steinhart: in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclo- 

pasdia. 

§ 45 - 

I, Empedocles, the son of Meton, bom at Akragas (Agri- 
gentuni) in Sicily as the descendant of a noble family, lived 
I)robably from 01 . 72-OI. 87. Famous for his patriotism, 
eloquence and medical skill, he was indebted to the last, 
together with many peculiarities in his mode of life, for his 
reputation as a magician. His death was adorned with fabulous 
deUiils at an early period, in the interest of different views. 
There is considerable authority for his familiarity with Pytha¬ 
gorean doctrines; and even if chronology does not admit of 
his being a disciple of Pythagoras personally, he has been 
called a Pythagorean even by modern writers. Others, in 
reliance on the reports which make him a disciple of Par¬ 
menides, call him an Eleatic. Finally, the majority follow 
the example of Aristotle (who had really no right to do so, 
according to his own statements ; vid. sub. 2.), and account him 
one of the physiologers. But it is Plato’s mention of him 
together with Heraclitus, which is justified also by the influence 
of the Ephesian upon him, that assigns to him his proper 
position. Of the w’ritings of Empedocles, the titles of which 
are stated variously, there have been preserved fragments of 
two, the Trepl <f>utT€tt)9 and the KaOapu-oi Some modern writers 
regard the latter, and also the iarpiKa, as subdivisions of the 
former. 

2. F'mpedocles agrees with the Eleatics in retaining un¬ 
changeable Being, in opposition to the coming into existence, 
w'hich he declares impossible. But by admitting the factor of 
plurality and materiality, which the Eleatics had denied, his 
Being becomes a plurality of unchangeable elements, of which 
he was the first to assert that they were four in number, while 
he denied that they pas.sed into one another. In this doctrine, 
one is reminded of the Pythagoreans by the occurrence of the 
number four, and of Heraclitus by his calling them daemons 
and giving them the names of the popular deities, and by the 
preference for Zeus or Fire. In addition to these unchange-^ 
able substrata vXtKoi dp\at), he regarded as principles 
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two forces or formative principles, Friendship and Strife, the 
attraction and repulsion of different substances, conceived as 
yet only physically. This avoids the rigid Rest of the Eleatics, 
and substitutes for the Heraclitean process without a substra¬ 
tum, a process of the substrata, i,e» change with its two Anaxi- 
mandrean forms of mixture and separation. These two 
active principles are inseparably united, and their combina¬ 
tion is called sometimes necessity, sometimes chance. But to 
infer from isolated expressions of Empedocles that he con¬ 
sidered friendship identical with fire, strife with the re¬ 
maining elements, would disturb the clearness of his doctrine. 
This would reduce him to a mere physiologer, and it is more 
correct to recognise with Aristotle, that he regarded these 
active principles as efficient causes by the side of the material 
substrata. 

3. The primitive condition of matter is described as a m'Vmo, 
which is often designated the One, in Pythagorean fashion,^ 
or, Eleatically, Being, and also the universe or the eternal 
world, but generally the a-epmpof in virtue of its figure. Natu¬ 
rally it does not admit of any definite quality, and hence as being 
aToiov, corresponds to the indefinite Chaos of Anaximander. 
And as such a state of intermixture, which is so intimate as to 
admit of no void, suggests the idea of very small particles, 
Empedocles has been by some identified with the Atomists, 
and has had attributed to him by others the views of Anax¬ 
agoras, and even the very expressions which arc generally 
ascribed to the latter. But F mpedoclcs cannot assume any 
existence beside the erf^aipo^ or the whale, and all conceptions 
of a transcendent deity are either falsely ascribed to his doc¬ 
trine, or inconsistencies in it. Just as little may we conclude, 
as many ancient and modern authorities have done, from the 
fact that not the separate senses (which are set apart for the 
perception of the separate elements), but the vovs perceives 
the cr^a/pof, that Empedocles taught the existence of a Ko<r/iof 
vot/Tof in the sense of Idato. In the original state of mixture 
Friendship is of course alone active, or at least Strife i.s reduced 
to a minimum. This so easily suggests the confusion of the 
unity with the cause of union, that we must not be surprised 
to find the One and Love used as synonymous. In virtue of 
the action of Strife upon this mixture, the heterogeneous 
substances are separated ; and it has been unreasonably called 
an inconsistency, that he makes Hatred a cause of union, 
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of the homogeneous. At this point similar particles unite, and 
there ensues the separation of the elements. As to the order 
of this separation our authorities differ. And since it is a 
separation of the heterogeneous, the heavens have become void 
of Love and the elements of the world are ruled by Hatred. 
But it is only part of the whole that enters into this severance, 
and only in it, the Kotr/xos, does Strife bear sway, but not in the 
rest of the universe. The unseparated chaotic part of the 
is only rarely considered dead matter in the spirit of 
hleraclitus ; generally Empedocles, like the Eleatics, regards it 
as the higher existence, and therefore regards all things as 
ultimately reverting into this negation of all particularity. 

4. Of course it is only the simple elements that owe their 
existence to Strife ; other substances and especially organic 
beings are very composite and the result of Love, which 
keeps together the individual limbs that originally grew 
separately out of the ground, and the increasing power of 
which is displayed in the succession of beings of increasing 
complexity. The perfection of organisms is conditioned not 
only by the number of its components, but also by the pro¬ 
portions of the mixture, which are even expressed, in Pytha¬ 
gorean fashion, by figures. But even man, most perfect of all, 
and therefore of most recent origin, is not eternal as a separate 
being ; and metempsychosis here takes the place of immortality. 
The fact that he is himself composed of them, enables man to 
perceive all the six principles. The fire within him perceives 
the fire without him, etc. In his consideration of sense- 
perception, Empedocles seems to have gone into great detail, 
and to have explained many things by the assumption of 
pores. The mixture of the elements is nowhere more 
thorough than in the blood. Hence he regards it as the seat 
of the voijfia, i,c. of the sum of all perceptions. Cognition by 
the senses is deceptive because it depends on a single object, 
and one element, and can only grasp the elements in their 
separation, and not the (r<paipo 9 . This is not the case with the 
votifia, which, itself the combination of all perceptions, has 
cognition also of that which is united by Love, j ust as in 
these passages the principles of life and of cognition are still 
quite identical, so also the conceptions of physical and moral 
evil. These exist only in the Kocr/ioy, subjected to segregation; 
beyond it. in the unseparated onpaipos^ all things are good. 4 
The ascetic rules which Empedocles gives are based upon 
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reverence for all the manifestations of Love. The relimous 
doctrines, contained chiefly in the K<i 6 apnoi, refer especially to 
the future life, alike of the blessed in the seat of the gods, 
and of those who are guilt-laden and hunted through the world 
in restless flight. They breathe a priestly spirit, and show many 
points of contact with Pythagorean doctrines ; but they do not 
always agree with those of Empedocles himself. The .siime 
applies to his treatment of the popular deities, where he does 
not, as above, mean the elements. Zeller has given a full 
account and a just estimate of these doctrines. (Vol. i., p. 
547 f., 2nd ed.) 

His collected fragments in H. Stephanus, U. pp, 17-31. Stiirz, /.r. with 
supplements by Peyron (1810), and Bergk (1835-39). Karsten, lx. 
Ritter and Prcller, § 168-181. Mullach, i. pp. 1-14. 


§ 4 ^* 

The reproach which could be brought against Heraclitus 
with a show of reason, against his successors with an abund¬ 
ance of reason—that they really affirmed Non-Being only, will 
be brought against Empedocles by no one. Rather the con¬ 
trary reproach : for he expressly denies the void, which is 
Non-Being regarded physically. Not only does this in a way 
justify his being counted altogether among the Eleatics, but it 
also involves him in contradictions, which, perhaps, induced 
Plato to place him so far below Heraclitus. That all multi¬ 
plicity is generated only by t.e. interpositions of 

the void, had been shown by the i^ythagoreans ; that motion is 
only possible by reason of the void, was known already to the 
Eleatics. But since it is through these that the world comes 
into existence, Empedocles affirms its reality, while denying 
its conditions. It is a similar contradiction when the segre¬ 
gated part of the universe receives the honourable titk; of 
Koa-fios, and then the unseparated portion of the <r<pwpof is pre¬ 
ferred, t.e. chaotic disorder to order, to say nothing of the sub¬ 
ordinate contradiction involved, when one who denies the void 
explains so many things by the assumption of [)ores, etc. Hence 
the advance required by such contradictions will consist in 
this, that in opposition to the Eleatics and Heraclitus, the 
metaphysical principle be maintained, that Being and Non-Being 
he alike justified; that the time of mere metaphysics being 
past, this principle be carried out in a system of physics, in 
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which Non-Being is opposed to the many unchangeable sub* 
strata which represent Being ; and that the two entering into 
each other produce Becoming, viewed physically, i.€., motion 
and change. This advance is made by the Atomism of the 
Abderite philosophy. Hence, even if its champions had not 
been acquainted with their predecessors in philosophy, as may 
be proved to have been the case with its chief representative, 
we should have to say that their point of view surpassed all 
previous ones, because it combined them. 

C—THE ATOMISTS. 

F. Papencordt: De Aiomicorum doctrina. Berl., 1832. F. G. A. Mullach; 

Dcmocriti Abderita Operum fragmenta. Berl., 1843. 


§47. 

1. As hardly anything is known of' Leucippus, and the 
accounts of his date vary, while none of his writings have 
come down to us, and since, moreover, it is perhaps nothing 
more than a misunderstanding that Theophrastus, is said to 
have ascribed to him one of the writings of Democritus, we 
must regard as the true representative of Atomism his country¬ 
man and disciple, or younger companion, Democritus, the 
son of Hegesistratus, especially as he would probably have 
included in his work the whole teaching of his predecessor. 
Democritus, born about 01 . 80, spent his large fortune in 
travels undertaken with the object of accumulating treasures 
of knowledge in all lands then known, laden with which he 
returned to his native city, and died at a very great age. Of his ' 
numerous writings, which I'hrasyllus arranged in tetralogies, 
many are, perhaps, subdivisions of larger works. The most 
important, probably, were the fieyas and the fiiKpoi SiaKoa-fioSt 
which, together, contiiined his doctrine of atoms and of the 
construction of the world. Probably many of the fragments 
preserved belonged to them. In spite of occasional solecisms, 
the style of Democritus was famous in antiquity. 

2. The agreement of the atomist doctrine with that of the 
Eleatics, which ancient authorities explain by historical con¬ 
nections, is seen in the fact that both deny the reality of 
Becoming, both of the Many out of One, or of the One into 
Many; also in their conception of extended matter, as to 
ov, and the unchangeable reality attributed to it; and, finally, 
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in their designation of the void as the fth ok Similarly 
the Atomists agree with Heraclitus, the opponent of the 
Eleatics, probably once more not without historical connec¬ 
tions, and his rightness or wrongness is, like theirs, acknow¬ 
ledged in the sentence which contains the substance of atomist 
metaphysics, viz., that Being is no more than Non-Being. 
But it is a further step that these thought-determinations 
are at the same time conceived physically; Being is the 
full (xXflpej), extended (a-Tepeov), corporeal (<r«Mo), Non-Being 
the void (kcvov), or according to others also the rarefied (fiavov). 
Their curious formula for this antithesis, iev and may be 
represented by “ a-thing,” and “ nothing.” The idea that the 
void, by entering into the existent, produces plurality in the 
latter, is familiar already to the Pythagoreans. Hence the 
existent consists of an infinite number of very small and there¬ 
fore invisible a-xpiiara or which, because they have no 
interstices within them, are 7ra/uirXv/>v, and because they can 
have none, are aSiatperd^ drofia. 'I'he void, on the other hand, 
by forming the intervals between the ultimate particles, sup¬ 
plies the ^latrWi/uLara or iropoi ; by enveloping them all, it is 
the void properly speaking, or the aTretpov, the name given to 
it already by the Pythagoreans, In this infinite void there 
exist an innumerable number of worlds, perhaps separated 
from one another by membranous partitions, but all consisting 
of similar atoms, as different books consist of the same letters. 
These atoms do not display any qualitative differences at all, 
they are dvoia, and differ only m size and shape. For this 
reason, the assertion that different weights were attributed to 
the atoms is more credible than that this was not done. 

3, The Atomists think that multiplicity and change can be 
explained only on the assumption of a real Void, without 
which things would form a continuous mass. Change, again, 
is reduced to motion, which either implies an envelo})ing void 
or, if it consists in condensation or rarefaction, void spaces or 
pores within bodies. The Atomists, just like Empedocles, 
therefore, teach the existence of Becoming, only with an un 
changeable Being for its substratum, and their agreement be¬ 
comes a verbal one, when they deny the possibility of coming 
into being, and substitute for this, mixture and separation. 
They agree further with Empedocles, that necessity (dmyKtj, 
titAapfdvn) regulates these minglings and separations. 
This, too, may have been the fiery world-soul which, accord- 
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ing to an old account, Democritus is said to have declared to 
be the Deity. But since this power which regulates the atoms 
is not immanent, and, according to Aristotle, acts not naturally 
but by force, it has not unjustly been called chance ; for 
Democritus’ protest against this word merely amounts to say¬ 
ing, that nothing falls outside of the bond of cause and effect, 
and everything has a reason. But those who attribute to him 
a teleological point of view as well, forget that in opposition 
to the voOf of Anaxagoras (md § 52, 3) he expressly maintains 
a aXoyof. 

4. The atoms, though themselves devoid of qualities, give 
rise to qualitative differences, in that a greater or less number 
of them produces a greater or less density, and therefore 
weight, which is also supposed to account for differences of 
heat. Moreover, they also have different shapes and sizes, 
and can combine in different positions and in different order. 
Thus the elements consist of atoms of different sizes, fire, e.f. 
of the smallest and roundest. Similar to it, and consisting of 
atoms like the motes in a sunbeam, Democritus imagines the 
soul to be, which permeates the whole body, and renews itself 
in breathing by continually taking up similar atoms. And 
because of the general diffusion of such atoms, no body can be 
declared quite inanimate and devoid of soul. The outward 
manifestations of the soul depend on the different organs ; 
thus it manifests itself as thought in the head, as eagerness in 
the heart, and as desire in the liver. And as animation and 
the principle of cognition are not distinguished from each 
other, his theory of knowledge is purely physical; the images 
pro[)t;llcd from the objects immediately or mediately strike the 
organ of sense, and thereby arouse sensation. But since 
many of these sen.sations, especially those of sight, indicate 
not .so much what is the nature of the object in itself 

but lather how they affect us or are for us (vd/uup), it becomes 
necessary to distinguish between deceptive (otkotiij), and true 
(yvijortfi) cognition. The latter, rational cognition or Stdpota, is 
related to the underlying (ep truth, i.e. the atoms : but, 
like the first, it depends on materij^d action, and is concerned 
with phenomena ((paivofteva). 

5. Ethical determinations are hardly to be expected from 
jch a point of view. Nevertheless, a large number of 

maxims and ethical precepts have been preserved, of which 
Democritus is said to be tne author. Their number has been 
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Still further increased, since also those formerly attributed to 
Democrates, have begun to be ascribed to him; so that the 
critics are already beginning to sift the material once more. 
And since some of these dicta did not seem to fit in well with 
the materialism of his philosophy, some have maintained the 
opinion that they were composed at an early period, and the 
Dictcosmus in his old age. But in the case of many of these 
wise sayings, it would be more difficult to deny that they re¬ 
present the experience of an old man, than in that ot the 
atomic theoiy, which may even have been handed down to 
Democritus in his youth. Besides, he would not be the only 
example of a man upon whom life forced maxims differing 
from those of the theory he had sketched. As to the content 
of his ethical advice, his praise of equanimity (eiJeoTw) fits in 
quite well with his system of necessitarianism : a considerable 
number are rather trivial, others bear witness to his experience 
and to a loving heart; and others, again, can only have been 
invented by an old bachelor. Those which connect morality 
with thought about the gods, might be the most difficult to 
reconcile w’ith his other doctrines ; for it is known that he 
derived the belief in the gods merely from the fear of thunder¬ 
storms and similar phenomena. 

Ritter and Preller, § 75-91. Mullach, i. 330-382. 


§ 48. 

The Atomists close the period of the men whose philosophy 
appeared to Aristotle to have bee i one of " dreamers,” because 
they show the truly Greek wisdom only in an embryonic state. 
Aristotle’s judgment about them, that as yet no distinction 
was made between that which knows and that which is known, 
may also be expressed in’the form, that the peculiar dignity 
of the human spirit is not recognised. In this form, it gives 
the reason why their doctrines were certain to appear to the 
Greek people as exotic growths, even if they did not in their 
wide travels really bring them from foreign countries. Thus 
the doctrine of the ptire Physiologers, that everything, includ¬ 
ing man, is a modification of a material substance, reflects 
the spirit, not of the Greeks, but of primitive peoples. The 
absolute supremacy of number and of mathematical laws, 
annemneed by the Pythagoreans^ is something which the 
Chinaman experiences in the prescribed precision of his daily 
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life, far rather than the cheerful Greek. The absorption of all 
separate existences in a single substance, as it is taught by the 
Ekatics, seems rather an echo of Indian pantheism than a 
principle of the Hellenic spirit. The kinship of the doctrines 
of Heraclitus with those of the Persian Fire-worshippers, has 
both in ancient and in modem times led to the assertion 
of historical connections between them; and even those who 
will not let themselves be convinced by the evidence adduced 
in order to represent Empedocles as a disciple of the wisdom 
of the Egyptian priests, will be unable to deny the relation¬ 
ship of his doctrines with theirs. The Atomists finally, the 
inheritors of all the previous systems, may be described as 
those who formulate not merely the nature of a single stage 
preparatory' to the spirit of Hellenism, but of Pre-Hellenism 
as a whole, on the point of advancing to Hellenism. 


SECOND 

PERIOD OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

Greek Philosophy at its Height, or the Attic Philosophy. 

INTRODUCTION, 

§ 49 - 

In the heart of Greece, at Athens, there had been no philo¬ 
sophy hitherto, because other tasks, like the liberation of 
Greece, etc., had been more urgent. It is only after these 
achievements that Athens enjoys the leisure which Aristotle 
says is required for philosophy. But at this time the previous 
state of things, when a single spirit permeated the whole city 
to such an extent that the superior ancient families were not 
hated as nobles, nor the inferior despised as the mob, had 
already come to an end. Their reputation and the wealth 
which flowed into Athens, called forth insolence and selfish¬ 
ness in individuals; and the vulgar temper of the masses, 
devoid of all patriotic feeling, developed to such an extent, that 
the noblest Athenian, who has gi 'en his name to this age, was 
compelled to make use of it, and thus to nourish it, in order 
to realize his own aims and those of the State. He, as well 
as all others on a level with the age, would have smiled if any 
one had asserted, like Diogenes of Apollonia, that reason 
dwelt in the masses, or, like Heraclitus, that all things were 
full of the divine. But when Anaxagoras came forward in 
Athens with this general formula of the world; that it was 
reason which determined the mass in accordance with its 
ends, Pericles himself, and all those who lived in harmony with 
the more modern ideas, were bound to recognise him as the 
man they wanted, who truly understood the times. As always, 
the adherents of the old times hated and persecuted as the 
.author of this decay, the man who only proclaimed its 
existence. 
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§ 50 * 

Besides this necessity in the history of the world (cf. § 11), 
possessed by the dualism of Anaxagoras, he is also called 
forth by the fact that the previous development of philosophy 
recjuires him as a necessary consequence. For since, according 
to the Atomists, the individual material particles have no 
qualitative character, in virtue of which they can seek or avoid 
one another, as in Empedocles, it is necessary to assert that 
the material contains no reason why they should combine 
in one way and not in another. But since they again ex¬ 
pressly maintained that this combination did not take place 
without reason, but eV Xdyov, they had asserted two positions 
which could only serve as the premisses to this single con¬ 
clusion, that the reason of this combination, i.e. of motion, lay 
in th<? immaterial. And since, moreover, the reasons of motion 
which lie in the immaterial are called motives, these two 
princijiles of the Atomists so nearly lead up to the assertion 
of an immaterial existence besides the material, which moves 
the material according to motives, t.e. of a Reason (mOs) that 
acts according to design, that the most important Atomist 
himself considered it necessary to attack this doctrine. 

§ 5 '- 

Anaxagoras is the father of the Attic philosophy, not only 
because he transplanted philosophy to Athens, but because he 
laid before it the subject which it had to develop there. His 
assertion that the j'oI/? was the highest existence, and the 
demand contained in it that everywhere search must be made 
for the final cause, has been repudiated by none of his suc¬ 
cessors. In spite of the difference between the Sophists, who 
regarded the ww? as mere sharpness, and Aristotle, who 
regarded it as the universal reason thinking itself; in spite of 
the antithesis that the final cause meant to the former the use, 
to the latter the justification of a thing, both move within the 
limits of the task first propounded by Anaxagoras. And 
so do all those who intervene between the bophists and 
Aristotle. In Anaxagoras, Greek philosophy issued out of its 
embryonic condition, in which its doctrine was pre-Hellenic. 
The first principle of its own and all existence is now no 
longer found by the human mind in a single element, or in a 
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mathematical rule, or in the collisions of atoms, but in that in 
which it transcends the natural. This is the first solution of 
the problem of philosophy in a Greek spirit, and hence the 
philosophy of Anaxagoras does not refiect any stage of pre- 
Hellenism, but the life of the Greek, and especially of the 
Athenian. Hence it is intelligible that Socrates, the incar¬ 
nation (T anti-barbarism, and Aristotle, the conclutUng re]>re- 
sentative of Attic philosophy, should regard Anaxagtjras .as 
the first who was “ awake,” that is, who had spoken sensibly, 
in contrast with the dreamers before him. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

Hnayaocras. 

J. T. Heinscn : Anaxagoras Clazomaiins. (joUinp;., 1821. E. Schauhach : 

AnaxagonJB Ciazi>mcnii Fragmenta. l.ips., 1S27. W. Sclu^rn, rU. 28. 

IJrcicr: Die Phuoi^ophie ties Anaxagoras nach Aristoidcs. IJcilin, 18.40. 

§ 52- 

T. Ax \XA(;,ORAS, the son of Hegesihulus, W:. l>orn at 
C)azomen:e, probably about Ol. 70, and therefore cannot Jiav(; 
been, as is reported, a personal disciple of Anaximenes. 
After he had sacrificed his fortune in the interests of .science 
by leaving Ionia, he selected Athens as his [>lace of residence, 
according to some at once, acc<. 'ding to others only aftc:r long 
travels. More imjjortant probably for his scitsitific develoi)- 
ment than his travels, and thii intercourse with his country¬ 
man, Hermotimus, must have b(;en his ac(|iiaintance with the 
doctrines of the earlier ’Physiologers, of ICmpedocles, who, 
although a little younger, began to write* before him, and of 
Leucippus. The reproach of plagiarism from his predcjcessors, 
made against him by Democritus, refers perha[js to Leuci[>- 
pus, the common teacher of Anax.agonis and himself. At 
Athens, Anaxagoras w'as active as a teacher of philosophy for 
thirty years, and not only won the friendsliip Pericles, hut 
surrounded himself with a circle of men, to which Archelaus, 
Euripides and Thucydides, and perhaps also Soemtes belonged. 
They were all regarded with suspicion by those who kept to 
the old-fashioned ideas, and in part perhaps decried as .atheists. 
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Thus Anaxagoras' knowledge of physics, with his zeal to 
explain what the masses regarded as miracles {e.g. the shower 
of stones, whenc(i the legend that he had predicted it), his 
alleg(jrical im^thod of explaining the Homeric myths, all these 
things contributed to arouse the suspicion of atheism against 
him, which finally, perhaps in consequence of the book he 
jmblished in his old age, issued in his accusation. This was 
foIlow(.*d by his imprisonment, and exile or flight from Athens. 
Ht; betook himself to Lampsacus, where he died soon after¬ 
wards, in 01 . 88, I. Besides a mathematical work elaborated 
in prison, he was the author of a book Trepi perhaps his 

only oth(;r work, of which fragments have been preserved. 

2. Like Lm[)edoclcs and the Atomists, Anaxagoras denies 
the Becoming of the material substanct;, and onlv admits in it 
a cliaiige due to mixture and segregation, in the course of 
which tlie substratum is neither increased nor decreased. Like 


Anaximander and Empedocles, he imagines the original con¬ 
dition of things to have been chaotic, in which th(^ most 
tlifferent things were mingkxl, and therefore nothing individual 
was perc('ptibl(‘ {tvotiXov). But he agrt'es with the Atomists in 
thinking that there were not (jnly fimr kinds of these particles, 
but an infinite number, and infinitely various shapes. Lastly, 
lie again asserts, in agreement with iunpedocles and in 
opposition to the Atomists, the qualitative variety of these 
particles, so that not only were the larger combined with the 
smaller, but that gold, and flesh, and wood, etc., in their finely 
divided condition, were united into a mass without ga[)S or 
pores. Hence there is here really no question of a mixture 


of elements, but things 

their finest molecules, which e 


/.c. TpuyiuiaTa) are mi.xed ; and 
veil in their infinite division 


retain their qualities, are called cnrLpiiaTa, or in atomistic 
j>hraseology also The beginning of his book, viz., 

vnof- Trnvra )Q)>}iuLara j/i', became the classical expression, to 
describe this condition, which Anaxagoras himself called 
(rvfAiuLi^ii or and this formula is also used in an abbrevi¬ 

ated lbrn| and substantively. On the other hand, the report 
that Anaxagoras called the ultimate particles ofioiofiepti or even 
(contrary to all analogy) o/xoio/jLtpeiai^ arose at an early period, 
owing to a misunderstanding of passages in Aristotle in which 
.\na\agoras is blamed for regarding as ultimate substances, 
^implicated substances, which Aristotle calls o/jLoioftep^. At the 
most it might be admitted that Anaxagoras uses o/xoiofiepeia to 
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designate the condition of mixture, but even this is improbable. 
The combination of the imlivudual particles is so close, that, 


as their divisibility is inJinite, it is impossible to arrive at an 


ultimate wholly unmixed j)article. Hence it is necessary to 
SJiy that everything is contained in each thing, an assertion 
which was combated by his opponents, and involves him in 


great difficulties himself, unless by everything and each thing 
material substances are meant. 


3. This mass void of form and of motion, in wliicli wtr may 
recognise the aVetpoi' of An.iximander, the <T</j«rpo? of Hmpe- 
docles, and the union of smallest particles of the Atomists. is 
now approached, not indeed by a separating and combining 
necessity, which is just what Anaxagoras denies, but by the 
I'oy?, a conscious power, the introduction of which at once j)ro- 
vokes the teleological mode of regarding things. In direct, 
opposition to the principle of the previous period as formulatetl 
by Aristotle (e*. § 48), Anaxagoras ascribes to the knowing 
t'ow? predicates contrary to those belonging to the known 
object (the mass). The roj'f is ufiiyy/f ; it is the ()ne aiul 
therefore knows th(! mass, which had becMi defined as the 


Many and thu uireipoi'. And w'hereas of material tilings every¬ 
thing is contained in everything else, the vovii is not, because 
it is not passive, and just for this rc'ason does >1 sway th<‘ 
material. Thus in Anaxagoras separation and ccaiibination 


become a jiiirposive forming and ordering, ami to th(i Becom¬ 


ing of the ouiKoa-/uLo\' of the Atomists there! corres[)onds an 
active ^iaKo(rfieii> on the part of the: vous'. It is true that 
Anaxagoras contents himself \ 1 th enunciating his jirincijde. 
In discussing particular instances, he does not state the piir- 
fiose, but only the nature, or at the utmost the reason of thf! 
change, so that it here becomes almost indifferent whether it 
is referred to a conscious 'or to a blind jiower. This is justly 


censured by' Plato as a relapse to a lower point of view. 

4. The proce.ss of segregation initiated by the wA unites 
the qualitatively similar particles, and according to tin; prepon¬ 
derance of one substance or another their names are given 


them, though, as has been remarked, they are never wholly 
pure. As in Em[)edocle.s, not all things take part in this 
segregation, and the un.separated residuum is probably the 
“envelope of the many” (things) which he mentions. The 
segregation is conceived as a successive one, starting from 
a centre and extending in ever-growing circles and with an 
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ever-growing impetus. In consequence of this there arises 
the ether, which composes also the red-hot bodies like pumiccr 
stones, which are called stars, as the warm, light, .and bright 
substance, opposed to the cold, damp, and heavy earth which 
prevails at the centre. And like the elements, organic beings 
also are composed of the ultimate particles. They arise out 
of the primeval s'lime, as in Anaximander, and attain to self¬ 
propagation only at a later period. The more perfectly a 
body is organized the more powerful is the V0O9 within it, and 
the more powerfully does it promote knowledge and animation. 
Hence even the plants are not devoid of soul; but the ex- 
[lerience and reason of the soul of man is greater, because he 
is endowed with hands. Compared with the reason, the senses 
do not supply any sure knowledge; and hence the appearances 
with w’hich they illudc us, as e,j^. the white colour of snow, are 
often refuted by the reason, which teaches that snow is water, 
and therefore! not white. Apparently Anaxagoras already 
connected with this uncertainty of the .senses extremely sub¬ 
jective opinions as to the nature of knowledge. Ethical 
dicta, which one would have been far more inclined to expect 
from Anaxagoras’ point of view than from his predecessors,, 
have not been handed down to us. 

Ritier and Prcller, § 58-70 Mullach, i. 243-251. 

§ 53- 

The philosophy of Anaxagoras must give way to another, 
not only because the times of which it .was the expression 
pass away, and the rule of demagogues like Kleon and others 
tar worse follows upon the guidance of Athens by Pericles, 
but this is also required by an internal defect. That reason 
takes the first place, and that everything should be con¬ 
sidered teleologically, is to say very little, so long as the 
question is not decided whether by reason we are to under¬ 
stand that displayed in the cunning of the subject, or in the 
order of the world, and so long as the real meaning of con¬ 
formity to end is not more closely determined. And since 
Anaxagoras refuses to decide the first of these questions when 
he expressly says that all reason is alike, the greater, or uni¬ 
versal, as well as the smaller or particular, he cannot possibly 
decide whether the world exists for our use, or in order 
to fulfil its purpose. Not having decided this, he must put 
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a^de all questions as to the wherefore of things and re¬ 
nounce every teleological point of view. And yet the de¬ 
cision was not far to seek. For if the mass in itself is devoid 
of spirit and of reason, the purposes which the reason brings 
into it must be external to it, and it must be forcibly adapted 
to them. If now we call such purposes or ends,—since they 
have their limit *in the material opposed to them, as it has 
its limit in finite, then the first determination given 

to the wherefore, which Anaxagoras had failed to define, 
will be, that it means a finite conformity to end, and not 
one immanent in things. But as soon as the nature of the 
end has been more closely determined, the indefiniteness 
as to what was called reason also ceases. For reason 
having finite ends for its content is reasbnableness or clever¬ 
ness, as it exists in reasonable subjects that seek their own 
advantage. However much, therefore, it may appear as 
a retrogression that the dictum of Anaxagoras, that reason 
rules the world, should receive the sense of “cleverness rules,” 
or “ the clever are masters of everything,” it was yet a meri¬ 
torious acjiievement to have determined more closely what 
had been undefined. And that the definition thus given by 
the Sophists was the one required by the position of affairs, 
is shown by the way in which not only Archelaus but Anaxa¬ 
goras himself approximates to the sophistic point of view. 
For Archelaus dictum, that right and wrong depend only upon 
arbitrary enactment, only completes the assertion ascribed to 
Anaxagoras, that nothing is true in itself, but everything 
only for us. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


Zbc Sopbiete. 


Cfeel: Htstoria critiea Sophistaruw, Ultraj. 182.^. Baumhaucr: vim 

Sophista habuerint, etc. Ultraj. 1844. M. Schauz : Jieitrage zitr Vorso- 
kratischen PhibsophU aus Plato, Heft. I. The Sophists. Gottingen, 

1867. 

§ 54 - 


The Sophists, by placing the reasoning subject above every¬ 
thing, and showing how everything exists only to be master^ 
% man theoreticafly and practically, hold the same position in 
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Greece that tiie cosmopolitan sages of the i8lh century do in 
modern times, viz., that of the fathers of culture. The likeness 
begins with the names they respectively applied to themselves; 
for “ enlightening ” and “ making clever ” are the same thing. 
It extends to the object of education they lay down; for the 
<leiw9 of the Sophists precisely corresponds to the “strong 
mind freed from prejudice” of the othere,- and the virtue 
which the former undertake to teach, to the reasonableness 
and light which it is the latter’s boast to disseminate. The 
means, finally, which they use are identical. For the 
dvriXoyiKij which, according to the testimony of their 

opponents and the admission of the Sophists themselves, was 
their real weapon, is only the art of representing things 
differently from different points of view, i.e., the art of argu¬ 
mentation, which produces versatility, the enemy and opposite 
of narrow-minded simplicity. And because no simplicity can 
withstand argumentation, simple piety and simple manners 
also yield to it. Hence the arguer is not only formidable in 
his own estimation, but appears dangerous to others and 
especially to the simple. Enlightenment carries ifs dangers 
with it; the Sophists make the people too clever, and the 
words “ Enlightener ” and “Sophist” became terms of abuse 
instead of titles of honour. 

m 

§ 55 * 

There is, however, this difference between sophistry and 
the enlightenment of the iSth century, that the former has 
greater consideration than the latter also for the practical 
domination of man over things. Hence the Sophists strive 
to deliver man, not only from the narrowness of his views, 
but also from the narrowness of his means, and to free him, not 
only from prejudice, but also from poverty. The possession 
of these means is not only called, but really is, to have money. 
Hence the Sophist, just like the merchant, regards his money¬ 
making power as the measure of his skill, and makes it a sub¬ 
ject of his instruction. This end also is attained most surely 
by argumentation. For since in those days it was impossible 
to make money without lawsuits, and lawsuits could not be won 
without persuading the judges, i.e. by finding as many good 
points as possible in one’s cause, the dtnrtXoytKti was 

the surest introduction to the art of pettifogging successfidly, 
Tov jjfTTw Xoyw Kp^irrto votelv^ as the sophistic formula ran. 
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Evil as this art is, it yet brought in its train the development 
of grammar, style, and rhetoric, all of which owe, in part their 
existence, in part their advancement, to the Sophists. And 
however much they might diverge in other respects, they were 
all united in their labours on behalf of the aft of eloquence, or at 
least of the exercises preparatory to it; and even their enemies 
iiave not denied their merits in this respect. 

Cf. L. Spengel: SwaTwy^ tcxviSk Stuttg., 1828. 

§ 56- 

A strictly scientific proof, and a view of the world based 
upon a single principle, are incompatible with the historical 
position of the Sophists, and with the task they had put before 
themselves. The one appears to them pedantic, the other as 
^one-sided, and both as uncultured. In order to obtain as 
many points of view as possible, it is necessary to make use of 
the most various doctrines, and to borrow from every possible 
system. A sceptically-tinged eclecticism is always the atti¬ 
tude of the “enlightened," and so it was in Greece. Never- 
theless th& Sophists had a great influence, not only on general 
culture, as has been shown so far, but also on the growth of 
systematic philosophy. Not only, as was shown above (§ 53), 
did their position result from the previous development of 
philosophy, but it made possible that which followed. It is 
only the facility with which, in arguing, the mind regards 
things from every possible point of view, that enables it to 
adopt so entire a novelty as Socratism ; and it is only by the 
practice of finding the contradictions between the various 
aspects of a thing, that it becomes acute enough to discover 
with the Platonic Dialectic the contradictions that lie within 
itself. And again, it was necessary that the wisdom produced 
by the Dorian and the Ionian spirit should be intermingled, 
in order that the lightning spark of Socrates' genius should 
produce in it the Attic wisdom which combines them both, 
not in thfe form of a mixture, but in a higher unity. 

§ 57 - 

It is only in the sense that different elements predominate 
m each,'that €torgias, as the Sophist trained by the Eleatics, 
can be opposed to Protagoras, as the adherent of Heraclitus. 
TJie opposition between them, which often rises to actual con« 
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flict, does indeed draw some of its nourishment from this fact, 
but depends still more on their tendencies. For while Frota- 
goras defines as his proper aim, the art of making men clever 
in practical matters, Gorgias wishes merely to be, and to train, 
an arguing rhetorician. They both recognise the importance 
of the study of language, and’ divide their labours in such a 
way that Protagoras concerns himself especially with words and 
their forms, and Gorgias with the formation of sentences. In 
as high repute as these two, stood Prodicus, apparently morally 
the strictest of the Sophists, and Hippias, the most learned. 
These, however, did not attach themselves to any master by 
preference; the first, because he regarded practice as the 
most important; the second, because he esteemed above all 
things theoretical and practical versatility. But they also 
paid attention to language, Prodicus especially with regard to 
correctness of expression, and H ippias in respect of its rhythm 
and the measure of syllables. Besides this, he subjects the 
laws of the State to his arguments. Around these chief 
figures are grouped the less important Sophists. Thus Anti- 
moerus, Antiphoh, and Critias may be connected with Prota¬ 
goras: the two eristic polemics, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus 
with Gorgias, because of their rhetorical artifices : and lastly 
Polus, in spite of the encouragement which he may have re¬ 
ceived from Gorgias, with Hippias, by reason of the principles 
which he maintains with regard to the laws of the State. 

§ 58- 

Protagoras. 

1 . I'rei : Qucesthnei Pritta^orece. Bonn, 1845. O. Wcbsr: Quastioms 

Protagorete, Marb., 1850. Vitringa: De Protagom vita et piiilosophkt. 

Groning., 1853. 

I. Protagoras, the son of Artemon, or, according to others, 
of Majandrius, has been regarded as the disciple of Demo¬ 
critus, probably only because he was born at Abdera. The 
latter wa#, however, twenty years younger than Protagoras, 
Already at an early period stress was rightly laid on the close 
connection of the doctrines of Protagoras with those of 
Heraclitus; but this does not exclude the possibility that at 
an early age he became acquainted with the sources by which 
Democritus and Anaxagoras had profited, viz., earlier ato-, 
mistic doctrines. He acquired fame and, since he was tl», 
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first to teach for money, also wealth, by his instructions, at 
first in Sicily, and from his 30th year at Athens. The excel- 
tence (d/aerj/) and strength which he promised to 

instil by means of his instructions, and on account of 
which he called himself a Sophist, in the sense of a teacher 
of cleverness, consisted in the adroit management of one’s 
property and of civic affairs. And since this could not be 
thought of unless a man was a match for every-law-suit, his 
instruction aimed at giving directions for speaking correctly, 
beautifully, and, above all, persuasively. Hence the subjects 
of his instruction were grammar, orthoepy, and esf)ecially the 
art of making the most of every case, by representing it from 
various points of view. He was also the panegyrist of decorum 
and morals, without which no me could be e.steemed in the 
State; and altogether he was extremely consenrative in his 
politics. He also committed his doctrines to writing; and the 
titles of many of his works have been preserved. A work of 
his concerning the gods was publicly burnt, and caused his 
exile from Athens, in the course of which he died. 

2. The*Heraclitean doctrine of the flux of all things, which 
Protagoras interprets in the sense of the Heracliteans, induces 
him to go even beyond Democritus, and to reg^d all sen- 
sations without exception as mere subjective affections. Per¬ 
haps he combined with it the dictum, uttered already by 
Leucippus, as to the equal importance of Being and Non- 
Being. In short, Protagoras maintains that every assertion 
may be opposed by its direct opposite with an equal amount 
of truth, since one thing is true for one man, another thing 
for another, and existence as such is not found anywhere 
at all. This subjectivism is adequately formulated in^ the 
dictum, that every individual man is the measure of all things. 
This means, on the theoretical side, that what is true to me, is 
true; on the practical, that what is good for me, is good. 
Thus probability takes the place of truth, and utility that of 
goodness. It is consistent with this, that he extols prudence 
as the highest virtue. But it is clear that such subjectivism 
destroys the meaning of all objective determinations of 
universal validity. Hence the Athenian people did not let 
itself be pacified by the modest sound of his sceptical utter- 
i^ees with regard to the existence of the gods; nor did Plato 
aBpw Himself to be dazzled by his declamations a»to the beauty 
,.jpf god-given virtue. Nevertheless Protagoras deserved the 
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high esteem in which he was held, on account of his moral 
worth, which also explains the fact that a doctrine which idol¬ 
ized what Heraclitus had called a disease, viz., individual 
opinion, was less dangerous to its author. 

Ritter and Preller, § 184-188. Mullach, II., 130-134. 

§ 59 - 
Prodicus, 

F. G. Welcker: Pmiikos von Keos Vorgdnger des Sokrates, (Kleine Schriftm^ 
ii. pp., 393 foil.; originally in Rhein, Museum. 1833. i.) 

Prodicus, born at lulis, in the island of Ceos, seems to have 
come to Athens about Ol. 86, where he taught for some forty 
years, apparently without interruption. Id is lectures con¬ 
sisted partly of longer courses, partly also of separate essays 
on some subject or other, and were paid for at a higher or a 
lower rate, according as they seemed to promise a smaller or 
a larger audience. He, too, regarded it as the proper aim of 
his instruction to prepare men for the management of their 
household and their State, partly by means of speeclies which 
were midway between scientific lectures and exhortations, 
and partly by instructing others how to compose such 
speeches. The means by which he produces his effect are 
not a various stock of knowledge, as in the case of Hippias, but 
rather a right use of language, as also its force and expressive 
picturesqueness, together with the quotation of favourite 
passages from the poets. The speech about the virtue of 
Heracles, reproduced in the Protagoras of Plato, the depreci¬ 
ation of life and the exaltation of death, preserved to us in the 
pseudo-Platonic Axiodms, his panegyric on rural life, and his 
preference of virtue to riches,—all these things explain why 
even the opponents of the Sophists speak of Prodicus with 
greater respect. His interpretation, to the effect that the gods 
were the forces of nature, does not prove that he devoted 
himself more to physics than the rest. His chief merit, with 
which thd^ influence also which he exercised on later orators 
was connected, was probably his accurate discussion of the 
meanings of words, perhaps combined with hints for the con¬ 
struction of effective plays upon words, etc. Hence the famo^ 
and the high fee of his lecture at fifty drachmas, 

Mullach, ii. pp. 135-142. 
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§60. 

Gorgias. 

(Pseudo) Aristotle : De Mclisso, Ztnone et Gorgia, ch. 5 and 6. Foss: De 
Gorgia Lmnfino. Halle, 1828. 

1. Gorgias, the son of Carmantidas or Charmantidas, by 
birth a Leontine, probably lived from Ol. 72 to Ol. 98, and is 
often described as the disciple of his contemporary Empedo¬ 
cles, to whom he may have been considerably indebted in his 
opinions upon physics. Probably, however, the influence of 
Zeno upon him was still greater. As a distinguished orator, 
trained by Tisias, he was sent by his countrymen to Athens 
in Ol. 88, I. There he not only succeeded in obtaining the 
help against Syracuse he asked for, but was requested soon to 
return and to take up his residence at Athens. This he did, 
and lived partly at Athens, partly in other cities, especially in 
Thessalyi as a Sophist in the later sense of the term, i.e., as 
an arguing rhetorician and a brilliant type- of the Sicilian 
school, fiis orations were not forensic, and indeed not really 
composed for any special occasion, but were delivered in a 
house or a theatre to the assembled audience. Me also made 
improvised speeches and maintained debates upon any given 
subject, which, in spite of the vanity and a kind of bombast 
he displayed in them, were much admired. He did not wish 
to be anything but an orator, and derided those who called 
themselves teachers of virtue. Whether the two declamations 
which have come down to us under his name are genuine, 
is disputed, at least in the case of one. Other accounts 
make mention of several orations as well as of a rhetoric, which 
have been lost The pseudo-Aristotelian writing and Sextus 
Empiricus give us an account of his book trepi ipuirea >9 n "roO 
fuf opTos. According to them, its train of thought was as 
follows:— 

2. Nothing exists, for neither that which is nor that which 
is not, nor lastly, that which both is and is not, can exist. 
Nor, in the same way, can the one and the many, the gene¬ 
rated and the ungenerated, exist But supposing that some¬ 
thing that was did exist, it would be unknowable ; for it may 
^^ily be shown that our presentation of an object is not 
identical* with the object. And lastly, even if something 
existed, and were knowable, it yet could not be communi- 
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cated ; for the words, by which we communicate our thoug^hts, 
are different from the latter, which are peculiar to the indi¬ 
vidual, and cannot therefore be communicated. The whole 
arrangement of this deductive reasoning betrays the orator, 
with his love of climax; and its outcome is, of course, complete 
subjectivism. Thus, in spite of the difference of their theo¬ 
retical basis, Gorgias and Protagoras arrive at the same 
result, that since all objective reality disappears, it is left open 
to the subject to represent everything just as he pleases. 
Hence he and Protagoras were equally the masters of the 
I eristic writers of speeches, who composed, or even had in 
stock, pleas for every possible case, to be read out by the 
contending parties. Plato’s satire on Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus seems to be often intended for Gorgias. 

Ritter and Freller, § 189-193. Mullach, 11 ., § 143-146. 

5 6t. 

Him AS. 

Mahly, in the Rhehu Museum. New Series, XV., XVII. 

Hippias of Elis, a contemporary of Prodicus, acquired 
fame and fortune, less at Athens perhaps than in Sicily, and 
also in Sparta, by lectures add improvised answers to all 
sorts of questions. The fulness of his knowledge, of which he 
was fond of boasting, really seems to have been very great, 
and probably disposed Aristotle more favourably towards 
him. Of his activity as an author we know little. Philostra- 
tus asserts that the speech on the wisdom of life, mentioned 
by Plato, was a dialogue. Whether he actually wTote a book 
of miscellanies, which evinced his learning, seems a moot- 
point. While Protagoras and Gorgias dazzled by means of 
their clever points of view and antitheses, he preferred to do 
so by the continuous stream of thoughts which he poured forth. 
Hence tlysir jeers at him, and his proud contempt for their 
ignorance. Language he took into consideration chiefly from 
the musical point of view. He took an interest alike in the 
phenomena of nature and the customs of men, of barbarians 
no less than of Greeks. His frequent occupation with these 
probably contributed to the sceptical result at which he 
arrived with regard to the laws of the State, viz., that they 
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were altogether a product of arbitrary enactment, and that a 
universal, natural right, valid in itself, did not exist. There 
agree with this negative result of Hippias, Polus, who how¬ 
ever is said to have been a pupil of Gorgias, and Tlirasy- 
inachus, as to whom we are unable to decide whether he 
attached himself more closely to the one or to the other. 

§ 62. 

The Sophists neutralized the doctrines of the previous 
philosophers by mixing them together, and at the same time 
made their mode of treatment the common possession of all 
educated men; and hence it is not possible to revert to tlic 
position of any one among them. And since, moreover, their 
chief point of view is suitableness, utility, they also made it a 
matter of course that the question of the wherefore had to be 
raised first of all. This lesson remains unforgotten, even 
when there issues from the soil of sophistry a philosophy 
which devours and denies it for this very reason. The 
necessity of this is found in the fact that the principle of the 
.Sophists leads further and beyond them. The Sophists posited 
the Useful as the universal finite aim of all thought and action. 
But there exists in the conception of the Useful these two op¬ 
posite determinations, that in the first place it is that which is 
conformed to an end, i.e. an attained end, and secondly, that it 
is useful for something, t,e. a means to an end. And though 
consciousness in making us< of this category experiences in 
every definite case, that that which it regarded as an end just 
before, is really only a means, yet it does not in the one case 
think of the other; or if this contradiction once strikes it, it 
calms itself by keeping the two apart by the sophistical, “ from 
one point of view’•and “from another,” so that that which is 
an end from one point of view, is supposed to be a means 
from another. But if the mind understood itself and the 
category it made use of, it would be compelled to perceive 
that these two determinations must be connected into a single 
idea, which must take the place of the Useful. And conversely, 
when the human spirit has made this new thought-determina¬ 
tion its own, instead of the previous one, it is an indication 
that it has risen to the next higher stage of self-knowledge, 
feif, of philosophy. And again, if in that which is called an 
£nd-in-itsclfy or Idea, means and end are really one. Idealism 
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is the proper consequence and truth of subjective hnalism; 
and Socrates, who is the first to raise philosophy to the level 
of ideal contemplation, here takes the next step in advance 
beyohd the Sophists, whom he rightly combats, although he 
could neither have come forward himself, nor have found 
adherents without them. 


THIRD DIVISION. 

Socrated. 

§ 63. 

His Life. 

Xenophon : Memorabilia. Plato’s Dialogues. Diop;. Lacrt. ii. 5. E. Alberti • 
Sokrates ; ein Versuch iiber ihn iiach den Qudlen. Gbtting., 1869. S. 
Ribbing: On the relation between the aeeounts of Xenophon and Plato as 
to the personality and doctrine of Socrates (in Upsala Universitets 
Arsskri/t, 1S70. i^hilosophi Sprakwetenskap och Historiska Vetch- 
skaper iii. and iv.). A. Krohn : Sokrates und Xenophon. 'Halle, 1875. 

I. SocRA I'Es, the son of the sculptor Sophroniscus, and the 
midwife Phrenarete, was born at Athens in 01 . 77, 3 (469 
R.C.), and is said to have first carried on his father’s art, which, 
however, he soon abandoned in order to devote himself wholly 
to philosophy. However justly he attributes to himself com¬ 
plete originality, one need not on that account deny that his 
friend and music-master Damon, and the proximity of Thebes, 
the residence of Philolaus, familiarized him with Pythagorean 
doctrines; that already in his youth he conversed with the 
most important of the Eleatics; that by the advice of Euri¬ 
pides he read and appreciated Heraclitus, and finally tliat he 
Avas induced, either by his previous intercourse with its author 
or by Archelaus, to throw himself enthusiastically into the 
study of the book of Anaxagoras. In this indeed he was so 
disappointed by the lack of teleological explanation that he 
discardeef it. His frequent intercourse with the Sophists is 
also well established ; and he even paid one of them, Prodicus, 
for a lecture. It is true indeed that he did not receive his 
proper philosophic instruction from any of these, but by 
associating with all sorts of men, whereby he acquired what 
he himself, and in his opinion also the oracle given to Chsere-, 
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phon, regarded as his peculiar wisdom, viz., the knowledge of 
his own ignorance. 

2. Passionately fond of Athens, he left it only when the duty 
of defending his country required it; but once in the field, he 
excited admiration by his endurance of hardships, his bravery, 
coolness, and care for his comrades, together with his ungrudg¬ 
ing recognition of their merits. With his contempt for the 
masses, he could not be attracted by democracy in any form ;. 
with his truly patriotic feelings, not by the form of democracy he 
found at Athens. Hence his attacks on the favourite institu¬ 
tion of democracy—the filling up of offices by lot; hence too, 
his abstention from a direct participation in State affairs. On 
the two occasions on which he did take part in them he showed 
his independence, not without danger to himself; in the one 
case by opposing the will of the people after the battle of 
Arginusae, in the other by opposing the arbitrary will of the 
Thirty Tyrants in the matter of Leon of Salamis. Nor did 
he show any greater appreciation of domestic life than of 
public affairs; and Xanthippe’s outbursts of anger must be 
excused, on the ground that, in the pursuit of his higher 
mission, her husband left her to bear by herself the burden 
of his disordered household. 

3. This higher mission he fulfilled, by strolling about the 
whole day and engaging in conversation with everybody, in 
order to discuss philosophic questions with them. He pur¬ 
sued by preference beautiful and clever youths, but in such 
a way that the gallantry towards youths, prevalent at Athens, 
and rightly regarded as so objectionable by us, was spiritual¬ 
ized and rendered at least endurable. And not only were the 
youths with ^hom he consorted enchanted with him, but the 
most different natures found him irresistible, and could not 
dispense with his company. Thus one sees the proud, prac¬ 
tical Critias by the side of the dissolute genius of Alcibiades ; 
Antisthenes, proud of his virtue, by the side of Aristippus, de¬ 
voted to tasteful pleasure; the strictly logical Euclides and 
the master of dialectic, Plato, by the side of Hermogenes with 
his childlike piety, and the worthy Xenophon with his lack 
of all speculative talent; the enthusiastic youth Chaerephon 

the side of the cool-headed though equally young Char- 
inides; and Euripides, now growing old, with his sentiment¬ 
alism based upon reflection,—together forming what one must 
caH circle rather than the school of Socrates. The attrac- 
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tive force he exercised may be explained ; for the dispropor- 
, tion between external ugliness and internal beauty, which 
appeared such a perversion, especially to the Greeks, and at 
first only produces astonishment, soon excites to admiration. 
Poor and without waats, in spite of the assertions of the later 
Cynics, he was at the same time also the model of a cultivated 
man, and the favourite of the graces gifted with Attic urbanity. 
According to some, it was a happy disposition, according to 
others, the force alone of his character, that made him the 
noblest of men, and one who, when he had fought out in 
secret the hard struggle against his evil inclinations, had 
nothing more to overcome or to fear ; and for this very reason 
need not reject pleasure, because he was certain never to be 
lost in it. In this security he is able to put himself into 
positions which would have been compromising for everybody 
else, but not for him, who, truly uurovpyof, had wrought himself 
into the most perfect image of Greek virtue. 

§ 64. 

The Doctrine of Socrates. 

Schlciermacher: Di’r IVerih des Sokrates ah Philosophen (1S15), Works ii. 
Siivern : Ueber Aristophanes IVo/ken, 1836. Rotscher: Aristophanes 
nnd sein Zeitaltrr, 1S27 (containing Hegel’s views). Brandis: Ueber 
die angcbliche Subjectivitiit des Sokrates, in the Rhein. Mus., 1S28. E.y. 
Lasaulx: Des Sokrates Leben, Lehre und Tod. Munich, 1857. 

I. Socrates himself repeatedly places true wisdom in the 
fulfilment of the Delphic exhortation: “ Know thyself.” 
This alone makes a man truly himself, for arutpfJbauvn combines 
the conceptions of consciousness as a whole, of conscious know¬ 
ledge, of theoretic self-cognition, and of practical mastery of 
self: its contrary, the condition of the necessarily im¬ 

plies also aicoKaarla in practice, and is not much better than 
madness. Nevertheless, in spite of his making, like Prota¬ 
goras, man the subject of science, rather than the heavens and 
stars, Socrates is yet able to speak disparagingly about Pro¬ 
tagoras, because he ranks the individual highest Not ira? 
usOptoTTos, as in Protagoras, but o dvOpwaroi is regarded by 
Socrates as the measure of all things; and he identifies the 
former with n and the. latter with d Biot. Compared there¬ 
fore with the point of view of the Sophists, that of Socrates is 
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elective ; measured by the pre-sophistic standard, it empha* 
sizes the rights of the subject. 

Cf. Siebeck : Ueber Sokrates Verhaltniss sur S(fjf>hi$tik. Halle, 1S73. (In 
his Uniersuchuttgen zur Phihsophit der Gritchen.) 

2. These tvro determinations, that alf truth is contained in 
the subject, but only in so far as it is universal, are expressed 
in the method of Socrates in this way, that on the one hand 
sdl learning is regarded as mere recollection, all teaching as 
the delivering of the learner, or as eliciting knowledge from 
him, while, on. the other, it is maintained that it is only in 
thinking in common, ?>. in conversing, in which the merely 
individual views neutralize one another, that truth is found. 
Hence the ignorance of Socrates, which continually induces 
him to put questions, is not a jest (repeated, too, for fifty 
years !), but perfectly serious. The dialogue is as necessiirily 
the form of his philosophizing, as the monologue was that of 
the Sophists, who idolized opinion and denied the possibility 
of mutual explanations. The ^>1X0X070? or (juXeraipost who, 
himself unfruitful, cannot produce but only deliver others, seeks 
for what iS brought out of other men, by which he gives up 
his isolation; i.e. he seeks knowledge, and not opinions. 
Hence Aristotle rightly states as the peculiarity of the Socratic 
dialogue, that its method is inductive, and its aim is the defini¬ 
tion of a conception. He sets out from the particular instance, 
which, it is shown, cannot be maintained, and thus, especially 
'by his famous “irony,” produces a feeling of perplexity, in 
consequence of which one-sid« d’determinations are given up, 
and in the most favourable case the universal and generic 
conception is found. This, together with the specific differ¬ 
enced found in the course of the inquiry, gives the concrete 
conceptions and definite definitions which Socrates wishes to 
put in the place of the views from which the argument started. 
Where, as is often the case, there is no positive result, but 
only the negative one of perplexity, it may come about that 
the partner in the dialogue feels as though he had been 
mocked, and thinks that Socrates wished merely to confuse 
him, while knowing better himself. He is mistaken, as the 
Sceptics are mistaken in accounting Socrates one of their 
iatiinber. For the knowledge which they deny is the guiding 
‘ of his inquiries. 

- 3. If from the method of his investigations we proceed to 
VOL. I. ^ 
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their content, we find that with Socrat^, as with Anaxagoras 
and the Sophists, the wherefore is the chief question. It is 
no contradiction of this assertion, that, according to the best 
authorities, he always inquired rl eKaa-rov for it is just the 
purpose of a thing th^t tells us what it really is, and also what 
is its reason. Hence Socrates everywhere requires that the 
purpose should be considered: he blames Anaxagoras for 
giving only the reasons of natural phenomena; and when he 
himself considers nature, as in the conversation with Aristo- 
demus reported by Xenophon (which, however, may be of 
a later date), he docs so quite teleologically. Connected with 
his contemplation of nature, are his utterances as to the 
universal reason which governs and orders all things, and 
the connection of which with the vo«/y of Anaxagoras is obvious. 
On the whole, however, he is little interested in nature; trees 
and fields teach him nothing, whereas men do; and hence his 
chief problem is. What is the purpose of man’s existence and 
action ? Here again, just as he had opposed knowledge to 
the opinion of the Sophists, he opposes to that which is an end 
only ibr particular individuals, i,e, the useful, that which is an 
end in and for itself, viz., the Good. Philosophy, which until 
then had been successively physics and logic, either in the 
form of mathematics or of metaphysics, and lastly both, thereby 
becomes ethics; and the heir of Socrates can enunciate what 
since then has remained an indisputable axiom, that logic, 
physics, and ethics are the essential divisions of philosophy. 
The Good is regarded by Socrates as being the object of 
knowledge as well as the content of action. Forjustashe 
considers it inexplicable to know what is good and not to do 
it, so he declares it impossible to do what is good without 
insight. Thus knowledge is one with the essence of virtue 
to such an extent, that he expressly says that no one can 
knowingly be bad, and that it is preferable to go wrong 
knowingly than unknowingly. Hence he is continually 
repeating that virtue is fTritrrim^ and can be taught in so far 
as anything at all can be taught. His KaXoKuyaOov, which 
coincides with happiness, is the Good willed and recognised 
as such. He no more regards a happy natural disposition 
as virtue, than he is satisfied with the discipline and 
morality which is based upon custom. On the contrary, he 
requires a morality which is conscious of the grounds of its 
action and can impart them to others; nor has any foreign 
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authority, or anything but a man’s own insight, the right to 
determine what is good. The virtuous man has, as it were, 
made a contract with the laws of the State, and does not 
break it. And though the emphasis thus laid on the insight 
of the individual has induced many tq speak of the subjec¬ 
tivism of the Socratic ethics, and even of their sophistic 
character, it must yet not be overlooked that he always 
maintains with the same energy, as against the Sophists, who 
placed inclination above everything, that the Good consists in 
obedience to law, and in agreement not only with the written 
enactments but also with custom and usage. And he showed 
how seriously he interpreted his own precepts by dying in 
obedience to his country’s laws. These two determinations 
are so completely united in his mind, that it is possible to 
say without any real contradiction, that Socrates, like the 
Sophists, only followed his own inclination; and again, that, in 
opposition to them, he made his country’s laws his standard 
. of conduct For he never inclines to anything else than what 
they enjoin. Their voice is heard in the most subjective of 
all sensations, as a tingling in his ears. 

4. If th*s subjective feeling filled with an objective content 
be called conscience, Socrates was the first to assert the 
principle of conscience. For conscience is that god or 
'* daemon ” which every man hears within him, and which is 
the true measure of all things. But in Socrates it took such a 
form, that it connected itself with a warning presentiment, 
which kept him back by a peculiar “sign” from injurious but 
morally indifferent actions. 1 he secure abandon which makes 
him so attractive, consists in his giving himself up wholly to his 
natural and moral genius: wdien Socrates consults Socrates, he 
obtains the best advice. It is true that, because his virtue is 
natural genius, he displays it more perfectly than he can 
describe it. When he does so, he always extols mastery of 
one^s self (called sometimes eyKpdreta, sometimes <Tw^pocrvvri)^ 
whether he defines it quite formally as the being by and with 
oneself, or calls it divine to have no wants, with a refer¬ 
ence to the natural instincts, and requires of the sage that he 
should be the master and not the slave of pleasure. But 
bemuse all these are only various manifestations of a-uxppovwri, 
^emphasizes the fact that there is only one Good and one 
Vjirtue, and a single opposite of these, viz., ignorance, under 
which he includes both unconsciousness and uncertainty. 
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§ 65. 

Socrates’ Fate. 

r. W, Forchhammer Die Aihener undSokrates. Berl, 1S37. 

That a man’s own conscience is to decide what is right and 
what is wrong, is an innovation from the point of view of 
ancient morality. And so long as this stands unshaken its 
representatives will not with nervous dread regard every new 
movement as dangerous. And again, so long as it is only 
stray foreigners who preach egotism, it does not much mat¬ 
ter. But the case is different when discipline and morals are 
everywhere shaken, and at this very time the noblest son of 
one’s own city announces a new wisdom. This elicits a 
reaction on the part of those who long for the good old times. 
Aristophanes shares those feelings to the extent of Philistin¬ 
ism ; and hence, though he seems to have esteemed Socrates 
personally, he attacks his principle in the most violent way,, 
and represents him to*the people as the worst of the Sophists, 
teaching the worship of new gods (the clouds), and generally 
destroying the i)roper respect for parents, and more particu¬ 
larly as having made Alcibiades an ungrateful son of Athens, 
Upon this accusation, which was very seriously intended in 
spite of its comic form, there followed the legal accusation,— 
and very characteristically it took place during the brief 
period of reaction under Thrasybulus,—which brought forward 
precisely the same charges. It is difficult to decide whether 
all the three accusers,—Meletus the poetaster, Lycon the 
rhetorician, and Anytus the leather-worker,—were merely 
prompted by feelings of personal vindictiveness, or whether 
the last was impelled by his zeal for the old times, which is 
known also from other sources. But we may be sure that the 
fact that his political opponents sat in judgment on him con¬ 
tributed to his condemnation. But it may also be explained 
on other grounds. For his defence on the charge of religious 
innovation, by putting his " daemonic ” sign on the same level 
svith the oracles recognised by the State, really proves the 
•correctness of the accusation ; to say nothing of the fact, that 
many of his judges may have thought of what might not be 
mentioned, viz., that Socrates had disdained to & initiated 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, and thus not displayed the rever^ 
ence for them cherished by every good Athenian; and that 
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it might perhaps be something more than an accident, that 
persons so closely connected with him as Euripides and 
Alcibiades, should respectively have indiscreetly profaned and 
even desecrated the mysteries. The second charge also is really 
admitted, when Socrates confesses, that where he recognised 
the proper vocation of the children better than their parents, 
he has instructed them accordingly. And lastly, however 
great and sublime Socrates may appear in claiming to be sup¬ 
ported at the Prytaneum as the punishment he had deserved. 
It is sublimity in the modern sense, and explains the exasper¬ 
ation of the judges and the people. That this continued after 
his death, is proved by the fact that five years afterwards 
Xenophon found it necessary to oppose it by the defence con¬ 
tained in his Memorabilia, The behaviour of Socrates after 
his condemnation, the constancy with which he refused the 
flight which his friends had made secure, and lastly his death,— 
the most sublime that any mere man has ever died,—all this 
has been preserved for all time in the wondrously beautiful 
description of Plato. Socrates drank the hemlock in April 
399 B.C., Ql. 95. I. His is a tragic figure because he perishes 
in the conflict between a new and higher principle with one 
that is obsolete, but supported by the right of long existence. 
His is a prophetic nature because his principle is that des¬ 
tined to sway the future. 

Ritter and PrelU , § 194-200. 

§ 66 . 

Socrates put Knowledge and the Idea in the place of the 
subjective Opinion and the finite End idolized by the 
Sophists; his philosophy, being subjectivism as well as objec¬ 
tivism, is precisely. Idealism. But the Idea appears with him 
in its immediacy, as life, and idealism as Socrates himself, its 
incarnation. For this reason, the question of what is good, 

< reduces itself to questioning his genius, knowledge of truth to 
the knowledge of self; and his opponents, like himself, identi¬ 
fied him with his opinions. It was only possible to refute his 
philosophy by killing him. But it is only in his person that 
the two factors, the combination of which constitutes the 
Idea, interpenetrate each other: as soon as they leave the 
individuality of this genius in virtue, they fall apart This 
happens also when he attempts to express his own interna 
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life. Then he sometimes speaks exactly like a Sophist, and 
says, e,g., that in some circumstances stealing, etc., is good for 
us, and therefore not to be censured ; and at another time, just 
like an honest citizen of the good old times, who regards the 
laws and customs of his forefathers as sufficient to decide 
what is right and wrong. But the contradiction exists only 
outside himself, when he expresses himself, not within him; 
for since only that is advantageous for him which is de¬ 
manded by law and custom, he can without danger seek his 
own advantage. And just as the elements combined within 
him are liberated when he utters them, so too they are liber¬ 
ated when he bequeaths the doctrines to his disciples and 
dies. When his individuality is taken away, the bond is gone 
which united the opposite sides, and the Socratic teaching 
falls apart into one-sided Socratic tendencies. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 

Zbc Socratic Scboolo. 

§ 67. 

The lesser Socratic schools attempt to conceive consciously 
what Socrates had been, and to answer the questions as to 
what the Good is, and w'hat knowledge is, not merely as he 
did by a, “ Come and see ! Philosophize with me,- and you shall 
find out! ” They wish to formulate an answer in which the 
guiding principle is always, as the most important of this class 
of philosophers continually confesses—to learn from Socrates. 
This was necessary, and therefore it was an advance, all the more 
because Socrates himself had demanded that knowledge based 
upon reasons was everywhere to take the place of the immedi¬ 
ate voice of genius (the sacred madness of the artist); and 
hence inspired Socratism also had to give way to the clearly 
conscious form it received after the process of reflection. It 
is true, indeed, that none of the schools succeed in grasping 
more than a single side of the Socratic character. But even 
this one-sidedness is the indispensable condition, and pro¬ 
motes the progress, of philosophy. For it brings to light a 
thing which also belongs to the self-knowledge of Socradsm, 
viz., the extent to which it surpasses the content of previous 
points of view. Its author, the innovator, only knows that he 
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agrees with none of these, and that none satisfy him. But 
that his own point of view is not only different from, but higher 
than theirs, is shown by the demonstration that it attains to 
all they achieved, and still more. Thus the lesser Socratic 
schools show how much of the pre-Sophistic metaphysics and 
physics, and how many of the Sophistic doctrines, may be 
derived from the theoretic side of Socratism, and' further 
illustrate how the Good of Socrates may be interpreted logi¬ 
cally and physically, just as well as ethically. Their labours 
enabled the fully self-conscious Socratism to boast that it com¬ 
bined everything hitherto taught as to the reasons of existence, 
and to set up a system of ethics which can find room for logical, 
physical, and ethical virtues. Or, to put- it more concretely ; 
without the Megarians, Cyrenaics, and Cynics, no Plato was 
possible, and without Plato no Aristotle. 

A—THE MEGARIANS. 

G. L. Spalding: Vindida philosophorum Megarkorum tenian/ur, 1792. 
Deycks: De Megarmrum doctrina. Bonn, 1827. H. Ritter : Bemer- 
kungm iiber die Megarische Sehule. Rhein. Mus. ii.. No. 3. 

§ 68 . 

I. The founder of this school, Euclides, of Megara, or ac- 
. cording to others, of Gela, had been initiated into the Eleatic 
doctrines before he attached himself devotedly to Socrates. 
When he began to teach at Megara, still in the life-time of 
Socrates, he not only zealously practised the dialectic of Zeno, 
but combined the Parmenidean doctrine of the One in a pecu¬ 
liar way with the ethics of Socrates. He was a friend of Plato, 
and is said to have written dialogues, some of which bore the 
same titles as those of Plato. They have not, however, come 
down to us. His successors seem to have used their dialectic 
in a very one-sided fashion, in order to confuse the ordinary 
conceptions, and were hence called dialecticians and eristics. 
Eubulides and Alexinus are mentioned as the inventors of new 
fallacies, Diodorus Cronus as having disputed the possibility 
of motion with novel arguments. Stilpo, however, seems to 
have devoted more attention to ethical questions. The doc- 
ttine of Phsedo the Elean, whose school was called the Eretrian 
from the time of Menedemus, and died out about the same 
time as the Megarian, seems to have been closely akin to it. 

2. The fact that Euclides made the Good his proper subject 
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of inquiry, and regards Virtue, insight, god, vm, etc., as being 
merely different names for it, shows that he was a decided 
disciple of Socrates. When, however, he calls the Good the 
One, because its essence consists in its unity with itself, or in its 
unchangeableness, or also Being, because its opposite does not 
exist at all; when he himself probably, his followers certainly, 
try to prove its reality by polemics against the possibility of 
Becoming and of motion, we cannot blame Cicero for calling 
the Elcatics the original authors of thd Megarian doctrine. 
Moreover, such a fusion of Socratism with the doctrine of 
the One is rendered possible by Socrates’ assertion that Virtue 
is One and excludes all plurality, and by the fact that he^ 
often described it as consisting in agreement with one’s self, 
especially if we consider that motion and plurality were re¬ 
garded as equivalent conceptions. This does justice indeed 
only to the formal side of the Socratic conception of virtue, 
and more and more overlooks the fact' that, even if virtue is 
knowledge, it does not follow that all knowledge is virtue. 
The inquiries into the nature of knowledge, the opposition 
between rational cognition and opinion, because the former 
is concerned with the One and the universal, all this is quite 
in the spirit of Socrates. On the other hand, the Megarians 
display all the Eleatic fear of particularity, when they fail to 
penetrate to the conception containing its specific difference, 
but are contented with the abstract universal, excluding all 
particularity. This is the reason why reality is not attributed 
to the cabbage that is washed, but only to its generic concep¬ 
tion ; and why validity is only ascribed to the identical propo¬ 
sition : this is the ground, further, of Plato’s rejection of the 
transcendent ideas of the Megarians in the Parmenides^ as 
there was no third thing to mediate between them and reality. 
As to the further report respecting the Megarians, that they 
denied the antithesis of possibility and reality, this has been 
a favourite dictum of nearly all Pantheism. They also put it 
in the following way; that there could be no such thing as- 
possibilit3t—this middle term between Being and Non-being, 
Phis doctrine, afterwards, became important in their views as 
to the nature of the hypothetical judgment. 

Diog. Laert. ii. lo and ii. Ritter and Preller, l.c, § 228-243. 

§69. 

The reproach which Aristotle subsequently made to the 
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Pythagoreans, that in their conception of virtue they, took no 
account of the material basis of all virtue, viz. the natural in- 
-stlncts, is perfectly applicable to the ethics of the Megarians. 
Their moral philosop% is formalistic, like that of WoKf and 
Kant in later times, because it has no consideration for in¬ 
dividual divergences and natural capacities. It seems as if 
l^e undoubtedly important discovery of the Sophists, that the 
individual being is the standard of everything, had never been 
made at all. Similarly, when the Megarians cling to the 
Eleatic One, they quite forget that Heraclitus vindicated the 
claims of Becoming, and the Atomists the reality of plurality, 
and that because perception is concerned with both of these, 
it must nevertheless not be simply rejected as illusion and 
deceptive opinion. This one-sided interpretation of Socra- 
tism, which draws it down from its superiority to these earlier 
points of view because it is opposed to them, must be met by 
a supplementary interpretation which lays special stress on 
the very things the Megarians had excluded from Socratism. 
Hence the antithesis to the Megarians is formed by the 
Cyrenaic School. 


THE CYRENAICS. 

F. Mentzius: Vita Aristippi, Halle, 1719. h,. Wendt; Di phihsophitt 

Cyrenaica. Lcips., 1835. 

§ 70 - 

I. Aristippus, brought up in the luxurious city of Cyrene as 
the son of a rich merchant, came to Athens as a highly culti¬ 
vated man of the world. He had been attracted by the fame of 
Socrates, and was so captivated by him that he did not again 
leave him. Even when, after the death of Socrates, he came 
forward as a teacher, he hlways wished to pass for a Socratic, 
although most of the others who called themselves followers 
of Socrates classed him among the Sophists, and not only 
•because he received payment for his lectures. Nor was he 
altogether wrong, for it is really an aspect of the Socratic 
character which he makes his principle; arid though it is a 
travesty, there is a Socratic element even in the ex® oCk ^opiai 
of Aristippus. Of the many writings attributed to him, a con¬ 
siderable portion perhaps really belonged to his successors. 
iMofie of them have been preserved. 

;d. Like all philosophers since the time of Anaxagoras, Aris- 
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tippus also inquires into the purpose of everything. And since 
he, like Socrates, is interested only in man, all his inquiries are 
directed towards the highest end for man, the Good. 
Whatever excludes the conception of an end. he neglects, 
as e.g.^ mathematics. Logic and physics also are without 
interest in themselves, but acquire it by becoming sub¬ 
sidiary to ethics. For since, according to Socrates, virtue 
was knowledge, inquiries into knowledge as such (vepl 
vicrreoK) must form the logical part of philosophy, all the 
more that mistakes of reasoning may cause us to miss the 
highest end. The result of this is, that since all knowledge 
is perception, and since perception perceives only how it is 
affected, we only know about our own states of consciousness. 
These and their causes (iraOrj and alrlai) form the subject of the 
physical portion of his doctrine. All states of consciousness 
are reduced to violence, moderation, and lack of motion, and 
of these the first and third are opposed to the second, as pain 
{‘Kovo'i) and apathy to pleasure Which of these states 

of consciousness is to be sought and which to be avoided, is 
treated of in the properly ethical division of his system {■ 7 rep\ 
fitperwv, Trepi (pevKTMp). The decision is in favour of plea¬ 
sure, which is declared to be the only good. In the 
reason given, viz., that a// men seek pleasure, one is 
inclined to see a divergence from Protagoras’ “ every man,” 
and an approximation to the “ man ” of Socrates. By plea¬ 
sure, Aristippus means only momentary (fiovoxpovw) well-being, 
especially on its physical side, and hence the exercise of 
bodily functions is the means to virtue. The wise man never 
chooses pain, not even to purchase pleasure thereby. His. 
maxim is to seize the enjoyment of the moment, not in order 
to be mastered by it, but in order to master it, as the rider 
does the horse. This levity, which does not think of the 
future in its enjoyment, distinguishes the hedonism of Aris¬ 
tippus from the deliberating and calculating eudsemonism of 
Epicurus and his followers (v. § 96, 4). Even here, however, 
we must recognise a Socratic element in the fact,that Aristippus 
is as little"* fond as Socrates of solitary enjoyment, and extols 
the art of living with men as the highest It is true, how¬ 
ever, that the addition of “ like a stranger,” again emphasizes 
the hedonistic aspect of social intercourse; and no one will 
wish to identify Aristippus’ pleasure in society with the Eros 
of Socrates, which depended on the common pursuit of philo- 
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sophy. But it can be identified just as little with the isolating 
egoism of the Sophists. Even where Aristippus’ utterances 
completely agree with those of the Sophists, he neutralizes 
them by others which show the impression made upon him 
by Socrates. Thus, when he regards nothing as being right 
by nature, but everything by enactment, this opinion is 
rendered harmless by his saying, that the sage would live just 
the same if there were no laws, as if there were. Many, in 
short, of the characteristic traits of Aristippus handed down to 
us display him as a man who might have served as a model 
of virtue to many a Cynic and Stoic. 

3. The successors of Aristippus seem soon to have diverged 
from him, and to have approximated to the later position oi 
the Epicureans. And then many of them formed schools of 
their own, w’hich were called by their names. Besides the 
younger Aristippus, the son of the sister of the founder of the 
school, Theodorus is mentioned, together with Theodoriacis, 
who preferred the more reflective joy to the pleasure of the 
moment, and converted the myths into mere histor)% In this, 
his disciple* Euhemerus went still further. Hegesias and his 
followers, in opposition to Aristippus, extolled freedom 
from pain as the highest good, and consistently preferred 
death to life. Anniceris and his adherents seem to have 
again approximated more closely to the original hedonism. 
But even they are wholly classed among the Epicureans by 
many authorities. 

Diog. Laert. ii. 8. Ritter and Prellc', l.c., 210-219. Mullach. ii. 397-43^' 


§ 71 * 

The moral philosophy^ of Socrates is degraded from its 
eminence both by its conversion into logic and into care for 
physical health and well-being. Whoever therefore main¬ 
tains *its opposition to such one-sided views may so far be 
called the true Socratic. But the attack upon each of them 
must necessarily bring about an approximation to the other ; 
and any thinker with a deeper insight should come to see 
diat both are not only wrong but also right, and hence con- 
sefiously con)bine the sum of their doctrine. ^ But where the 
plrnfundity of thought required for this i^ lacking, the negative 
aide -only, viz., that both are wrong, will be upheld. But the 
Shdratism which is opposed to them thereby becomes one- 
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sided in another way, and Socrates is conceived abstractly, 
to the exclusion of the pre-sophistic and sophistic elements 
within him. Hence the Socratism of the Cynics is abstract 
and exaggerated, or, as Plato calls it, Socratism gone mad. 

C.—THE CYNICS. 

Chappuis; Antisthlne. Paris, 1S54. A. Miillcr; De Aniistlunis Cynici 
•vita et scripth, Marburg, i860. 

§ 72- 

1. ANTiSTHENEs.the son of an Athenian of the same name and 
of a Thracian mother, came to Socrates after having received 
the training of a Sophist and Rhetorician under Gorgias. He 
was attracted by nothing so much as his god-like freedom 
from wants. This, however, so captivated him, that when, after 
the death of -Socrates, he came forward as a teacher of philo¬ 
sophy in the gymnasium of the Cynosarges, from which the 
name of the school is derived, he maintained that he was only 
learning from Socrates, together with his hearers, l^ut his rigid 
pride in his virtue, which Socrates censured so delicately, only 
enabled him to produce an exaggerated copy of the noblest 
of mortals. Of the large number of writings attributed to 
him, the authenticity of the greater part was denied already 
in ancient times. His rhetorical training seems to have come 
out strongly in those which really belonged to him. Besides 
himself there are mentioned, as representatives of his views. 
Diogenes of Sinope, whom the anecdotes told of him make 
into a model of impudent rudeness, perhaps to a greater extent 
than he deserved, and next to him Crates, who led the‘doc¬ 
trine of the Cynics over into Stoicism. 

2. Though his education as a Sophist might have inclined 
Antisthenes, like .^ristippus, to lay most stress upon subjective 
satisfaction, he was preserved from one-sided individually 
by the circumstance that Gorgias had been trained in the 
Eleatic doctrines. Hence, he regards as the highest end, 
neither, like Protagoras, what every man, nor, like Aristippus, 
what men in general, but what the universal principle in man, 
viz. the reason, Requires. This doctrine completely harmonizes 
with Socrates, as does this, that virtue is one and consists - 
insight, and its opposite in ignorance, and that it is teachable; 
and it also agrees well with his continual appeal to the Socra^ 
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tic force as the first thing requisite But as soon as he defines 
more closely what the model , thus held up really is, it be-, 
comes clear that Antisthenes only perceived in Socrates what 
the Megarians and Cyrenaics had neglected, and also that 
where he agrees with them he cannot combine the doctrines 
they had severally emphasized. This is especially illustrated 
by what we know of his logical inquiries. The Megarians by 
ascribing reality only to generic conceptions, and the Cyrenaics 
by ascribing it only to objects of perception, divided what the 
concrete conception of Socrates had contained as a whole. 
This Antisthenes feels; but when he demands that universal 
assertions should never be made concerning particular things, 
but that identical propositions should be uttered on the one 
liand, and the things be pointed out on the other, he never 
succeeds in uniting what Socrates combined, both in his pro¬ 
cess of induction and in his definitions. But what was remarked 
above, that Antisthenes was capable only of a limited compre¬ 
hension of what Socrates was, is especially illustrated by his 
inquiries in ethics proper, to which he seems to have passed 
on without paying much attention to physics. 

3. The Socrates of whom Antisthenes wishes to be a dis¬ 
ciple, is only the man who defied all hardships, who stood in 
front of silversmiths’ shops in order to rejoice that he did not 
want so many things, who wore no shoes, etc. The Socrates, 
on the other hand, who could give himself over to enjoyment 
so safely, at the feast of Agathon, he has never seen, and 
hence he thinks that Socrates always did things he found irk¬ 
some. Hence he considers th'’ struggle against the pleasures 
of the senses, the -Troj/of, as the true Good, in conscious oppo¬ 
sition to Aristippus, and defines pleasure as an evil, which 
the wise man should shun in order to be self-sufficient, and 
to associate with himself. This anti-Aristippean formula 
Antisthenes was certain to enunciate, since he regarded 
s^ial life as arising simply out of the fact that man is 
not sufficient for himself. The same holds good also of moral 
associations; hence marriage, family, and country become 
things indifferent to the sage; and there results a moral 
egoism, ill compatible with his master’s passionate attach¬ 
ment to his city. And he is even put to shame by hedonism, 
Pfhen. Aristippus connects with the proposition accepted by 
. that all laws are valid only by enactment, thaassur- 

that the sage always acts in accordance with them, while 
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Antisthenes opposed virtue to obedience to the laws of the 
State. And reason he opposed not only to the natural instincts, 
but also to the ordinary opinions of men. Hence Antisthenes 
occupies a negative position with regard to all prophetic and 
divine influences, often in conscious opposition to Socrates ; 
and this has induced him to regard the myths of popular reli¬ 
gion as mere allegories, and probably, like many of the Sophists, 
as allegories with a moral meaning. This refers especially to 
his moralizing commentaries on the Odyssey and on Theognis. 

Diog. Lacrt. vi. i, 2. Ritter and Preller, Lc. § 220-227. Mullach ii. 261- 
395 - 

§ 73 - 

The universal objective reason which Ana-\agoras had meant 
(or at least included) in his wm?, has by the moral genius of 
Socrates become subjective in him (the apOpayn-os of Protagoras); 
so that when he consults his own genius, the deity answers in it, 
when he follows his own pleasure, reason is followed. Thus 
he stands above Anaxagoras and Protagoras as their higher 
unity. But when his genius is withdrawn, the two factors fall 
apart in such a way that the Megarians emphasize the first 
(vouf, fleop, ep), i.e, the content of the will of Socrates, the Cyre- 
naics the second, and therefore put pleasure above everything 
(</AW>/, x«pa), which, in the case of Socrates, always accompanied 
his willing what was rational. Antisthenes could censure 
their one-sidedness, and hold fast the rights of subjectivity in 
opposition to the Megarians, and the objective content of the 
Good in opposition to the Cyrenaics. But as he was unable 
quite to comprehend the two as one, he also could not con¬ 
sciously reproduce the whole, but only one aspect of Socrates. 
But these attempts to comprehend more definitely single 
aspects of Socrates are only preludes to the achievement of 
combining them all, and of thus representing the idealism, in 
which Socrates had lived, as conscious and fully-comprehend^ 
Socratism. And comprehended also in this respect, that its 
connection with the past is recognised. The Megarians had 
shown how much room there was for Eleatic metaphysics 
in the Socratic doctrine; Aristippus had indicated its points 
of contact with Protagoras, and hence with the physics of 
Heraclitus and the Atomists; finally, Antisthenes had prove4 
the possibility of being an adherent of Socrates, and yet re¬ 
maining a dialectician after the fashion of a Gorgias trained 
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by Zeno and Empedocles. None of these facts were forgot^ 
ten, and at the same time the last of the pre-Sophistic views of 
the world, that of the Pythagoreans, is consciously incorporated 
with Socratism. The representative of this Socratism, thus 
apprehended from every side, is Plato ; and it is no accident 
that he connects all his inquiries with the person of Socrates, 
in whom philosophy had become personal. 


FIFTH DIVISION. 

« 

ipiato. 

§ 74 . 

Plato’s Life. 

Diog. Laert.: Lib. iii. Olympiodori et Anonymi; Vita Hatonis. (Also in 
Didot’s ed. of Diog. Laert. etc., Appendix, pp. 1-14.) K. Steinhart; 
Plato's^ Leben, Leipzig, 1873. 

I. Aristocles, afterwards surnamed Plato, was the son of 
Ariston and Perictione, and born at Athens in Ol. 87, 3 (429) 
or 88, I (427 B.C.), and, as was asserted by his admirers in 
later days, on the 21st of May, the day on which the Thar> 
gelia were celebrated in honour of Apollo. With this they 
connected all sorts of fables; and they used also to celebrate 
the birthday of Socrates on ihe day before, which was the 
feast of Artemis. Growing up in the midst of the artistic and 
scientific glory to which the forty years of the activity of 
Pericles had raised his native city, and a continual eye-witness 
of the abuses following in. the train of a degenerate democracy, 
Plato would probably have become an aristocrat, even if he 
^d not been a descendant of the noblest families through 
Wth his parents, and if his nearest relations had not belonged 
to the oligarchical party. The men also who had the greatest 
influence on his development, and above all Socrates, were 
not favourably disposed to the democracy. His Dorism is 
just as little a proof of lack of patriotism, as Niebuhr asserted, 
the Anglo-mania of Montesquieu and other Frenchmen in 
the 18th century. That Plato, when he had attained military 
age, took part, like the rest, in the campaigns that happened at 
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the time, can hardly be doubted, although the direct assertion of 
Aristoxenus and ^lian loses its value with regard to the third 
campaign, because in regard to the first two it contains an im¬ 
possibility. Whether Draco, his teacher in music, and especially 
Epicharmus, who had been trained by the Pythagoreans, con¬ 
tributed to the development of his philosophic ideas, or whether 
they merely stimulated him to poetical efforts, is difficult to de¬ 
cide. But it is certain that when, in his 20th year, he came 
to Socrates, he burnt his poems and henceforth devoted him¬ 
self to philosophy alone. He seems to hint in the Pkcsdo, that 
he had even before this time become acquainted with the doc¬ 
trines of the Ionian philosophers, and of Anaxagoras, and re¬ 
ceived instruction from Cratylus, the Heraclitean. According 
to Aristotle, he must also have known the doctrines of the Py¬ 
thagoreans and Eleatics, at least superficially, before he gave 
himself up to the man whom he has always celebrated as his 
true teacher. 

2. After the execution of Socrates, which filled him with dis¬ 
gust at all the pursuits of politics, he retired to Megara, and was 
there induced to study the Elcatic doctrine more thoroughly 
than hitherto. Thereupon he travelled; at first probably to 
Ionia, then to Cyrene and Egypt, where he studied mathe¬ 
matics, but at the same time opposed the doctrine of Aristip¬ 
pus, which was chiefly established in these countries. But most 
important of all, was his journey to Italy, where he came into 
closer contact with Pythagoreans, to whose influence we may 
also ascribe the fact that he moderated his repugnance to taking 
part in political life. His relations with the elder Dionysius, 
brought about by his friend Dion, could not of course prove 
permanent. In consequence of a disagreement, Plato left ■ 
Syracuse, and was thereupon robbed of his liberty at i^gina, • 
in a way that is variously explained. He owed the recovery 
of his liberty to the intervention of the Cyrenaic Anniceris. 
After his return to Athens, he opened his school, at first jp 
the groves of the Academus, though it was afterwards tranS'^ 
ferred to the garden he had bought on the hill of Colonus. 
Except fpr two interruptions, caused by two fruitless journeys 
to Sicily, the first in order to win over the younger Dionysius 
to the cause of virtue and science, the second in order to 
reconcile him to Dion, Plato continued his activity as a teachw 
of philosophy until his death in 01 . 108, i (348 b.c.). ; 
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Plato’s Writings. 

1. All Plato’s writings are exoteric dialogues, intended for 
the public of cultivated readers rather than for his school, 
elaborated more or less carefully, and of mimetic and dramatic 
beauty, each forming a whole in itself, and yet also a member 
of a larger whole. It has always been the aim of the critics’ 
efforts to separate the spurious from the genuine; but because 
they formed either too ideal or too low a conception of Plato’s 
point of view, they have not always avoided one>sided judg¬ 
ments, so that in many cases doubts have been cast even on 
writings which Aristotle quotes or indicates as Platonic. 
Besides these writings, we have also some, although im¬ 
perfect, information, especially from Aristotle, as to the 
esoteric lectures, of which the form, though not the content, 
was confined to the school; and these also must be taken 
into account. 

2. The attempts to arrange the Platonic dialogues in a 

systematic order date back to ancient times. The curious 
idea of the Alexandrian grammarian Aristophanes, to com¬ 
bine them in trilogies from a theatrical point of view, was not 
entirely carried out, and only deserves mention, because some 
editions follow this order the Aldine, the Basel, and 

Tauchnitz stereotype edition). In favour of the arrangement in 
tetralogies made in the time pf Tiberius by the Thrasyllus who 
also affixed the alternative titlc-s to the dialogues, it may be 
urged that at least two such tetralogies were undoubtedly 
intended by Plato himself. This order is adopted by some 
of the earlier manuscripts and editions, and more recently by 
C. F, Hermann. Lastly,^ the arrangement of Serranus ac¬ 
cording to syzygies must be mentioned, as it passed into the 
edition of Henricus Stephanus, which was for a long time 
th 4 only one quoted, and thence into the Bipontine. 

3. In more modern times, it has been felt that an arrange¬ 
ment of the Platonic writings was valuable only if it was based 
on investigations into the genesis and the connection of his 
doctrines, and the honour of beginning these belongs to Ten- 
nemaim {System der Platonischen Philosophie, 4 vols. Leipz., 
17^2-95), although his undertaking was bound to fail in con- 

: sequence of his attempting to base everything on the chrono- 
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logical data given by Plato himself. The translation of Pl^o 
by Schleiermacher (P/tfWf Werke. Berliti, 1804-28, 6 vol^.) 
marks an epoch in the history of the question of the order 
of the Platonic writings, as well as in their appreciation ; for 
in the introductions that accompanied it, he justified the order 
he gave them, as well as their arrangement in three groups, 
the introductory, the dialectical, and the expository. (This 
order is followed in J. Bekkers edition.) The work of 
Ast (Platon's Leben und Schriften, 1816), and the much more 
sober, but often hypercritical work of Socher ( Ueber Plato s 
Schriften. Munich, 1820), were composed with a reference to 
Schleiermacher. Socher’s attempt to determine fixed points 
which might serve to distinguish the dialogues of different 
periods, was repeated far more successfully by C. F. Her¬ 
mann (Geschichte der Platonischen Philosophie. The first and 
only volume, Heidelberg, 1839), who fixed upon Plato's 
voyage to Megara, and the beginning of his activity as 
a teacher, as such points. Hermann’s arrangement, although 
it sets out from an entirely different principle than Schlei¬ 
ermacher s, since the latter tries to trace in the sequence of 
the dialogues the course of Plato’s teaching, and the former 
that of Plato’s learning, nevertheless displays many points 
of contact with Schleiermacher. The most important differ¬ 
ences concern the Parnunides and the Pheedrus. The first of 
these, Hermann puts in the same position that Zeller had pre¬ 
viously assigned to it in his Platonische Studien, whereas the 
second was, according to him, written as a programme at the 
outset of Plato’s career as a teacher, as before him Socher, 
Stallbaum, and others had already asserted. (In fact, Hermann 
has in general many points of contact with the contents of the 
introductions accompanying Stallbaum’s critical edition of all 
the Platonic Dialogues [3rd ed., Erfurt and Leipzig, 1846]). 
The order given by Hermann is in part approved and in part 
rejected by the valuable introductions with which Steinhart 
furnished H. Muller’s translation of Plato, which,* appearing 
from 1850 onwards, is at length completed (8 vols. 1856-66). 
All theae different opinions are carefully considered and modi¬ 
fied in some points in F. Susemihl’s : Genetiseke Entwkke- 
lung der Platonischen Philosophic {2 vols. 1855-60). Munk, 
starting from quite other points of view, arrives at partially 
different conclusions (Die natUrliche Ordnung der Pli -, 
tonischen Schriften. Berlin, 1857). The same remark holds 
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good also of Ueberweg’s : UnUrsucAungen Uber die AeclUkeU 
und Zeiifolge Platonischer Sckrifien, Vienna, i86i. The 
writings also of Michelis and Ribbing, mentioned at the 
beginning of the next discuss more fully the question of 
the order of the Dialogues. The second volume, especially, 
of Ribbing’s book is entirely devoted to it; and by his often 
very severe criticism of the works that follow Hermann, he 
tries to do justice once more to Schleiermacher. 


§ 76. 

Plato’s Doctrinf. 

Van Heiisde* Initia phtlowphia: Platonics Lugd Bat., 1825 ; and ed., 1842. 
Zeller Platonische Siudten Tubingen, 1839 F Michelis Dte Pkilow- 
phte Plato s a vols, Munster, 1859-60 H v Stem Stehen Ptuherzur 
Gt^cluchit ties Platontstnus (jotting, 1862, 64, 75 S Ribbing (Prof 
at Upsala) Genetmhe Darstellunc; der Platonuchtn IdemUhre 2 vols , 
Leipzig, 1863-64 Ritter and Preller, §§ 244-280 

I. Before giving an account of the dialectics, physics, and • 
ethics, into which Plato’s inquiries are divided so naturally 
that this division of his system must be called the Platonic 
one (whether he expressly maintained it as the true one, or 
whether he only indicated it), it is necessary to consider the 
investigations scattered over the different dialogues, which 
have merely the propaedeutic aim of raising the reader to the 
level of the Platonic standpoint. Their neqaitve task is, to 
prove the untenableness of his readers’ point of view, which 
thereby becomes as it were the starting-point which makes the 
jump possible (Rep. 511 b). Plato, like every philosophical 
writer, assumes in all his readers familiarity with the generally 
prevalent conceptions, and in those trained in philosophy an 
acquaintance also with the philo.sophy of the time. And 
since, jn the case of the majority, the doctrine of the So¬ 
phists was esteemed such a philosophy, and that of Socrates 
and the Socratics was current only in a small circle, with 
which Plato was connected by bonds of reverence for his 
master, and of grateful respect for many of his disciples, the 
negative side of his propaedeutic inquiries consists in open 
atUicks on the ordinary conceptions and the doctrines of the 
S(^hiats, combined with more concealed polemics against the 
j^nt^ view of Socrates. 

a. tne inadequacy of the ordinary conceptions in their 
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theoretical aspect, is made evident by shaking the faith in 
sense-perception (the of the Tkeatetus and the Par» 

menides), and by showing that its object is continually chang¬ 
ing, and that hence it cannot afford any firm certainty, but at 
the most probability (the uKatrla of the Republic), The case 
is not much better when the memory of several perceptions 
(Phcednis) produces that which Plato sometimes includes with 
sense-perception under the common name of ^ofa, but again, 
distinguishes as higher or true conception, from the latter, 
and sometimes calls 5 ofa simply. Its certainty is indeed 
greater than that of perception, but none the less it is 
not certain, because it lacks the consciousness of the reason, 
and hence can only admit a thing as a fact We are the more 
entitled to regard this Tto-rt? (Rep. 534 a), or higher form of 
f^ofa, as what we call experience, that Plato himself (Gorg. 465 
A. cf. Pheedr. 62) opposes it as an efiireipla Ka\ rpi^b to the 
which knows the reasons, and denies, just as Aristotle did 
later, that the man w'ho has merely S 6 ^a is capable of teach- 
* ing others, and at the most admits that he can persuade them 
(Tim.). The aim of all these discussions is to produce a 
feeling of perplexity with regard to one’s former conceptions, 
the “ wonder ” of the T/ietcleius, without which no one begins 
to philosophize, and which coincides with the consciousness 
of ignorance (Aicib. /.). Plato aims also at producing a pre¬ 
cisely similar distrust of the practical content of the ordinary 
conception. The ordinary virtue, the ordinary judgments 
that a thing is good or bad, are the result of custom, and 
diametrically opposed to philosophic or self-conscious virtue 
(MenOt PhtsJo). The instinctive attachment to ancestral cus¬ 
tom, and the statecraft of a genius like Pericles, are, like the 
sacred frenzy which overpowers the poet, the result of a happy 
accident. There is no security that one guided by such rules 
of thumb wnll remain virtuous or propagate his statecraft 
(Protag.^ Mend). Such a training, further, is lacking in that 
which alone constitutes the value of ari action, viz., the insight 
that it is good, and its execution because it is good. In com¬ 
mon pai;;|ance, men are called brave even if they fight from 
fear (Pheedo). Genuine virtue, on the other hand, coincides 
with the consciousness of its reasons to such an extent that 
such knowledge, as Socrates had already taught, ennobles 
even wickedness, while its absence spoils the highest virtue 
(Hipp. min.). Hence, just, as the theoretical opinions of 
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ordinary consciousness are devoid of truth, so its practical 
principfes are without value; and to the theoretic wonder there 
corresponds the practical perplexity which contains the admis¬ 
sion that it is not known what is good. 

3. Up to this point of perplexity with regard to the tradi¬ 

tions hitherto considered valid on theoretical and practical 
matters, Plato’s course differs so little from that of the Sophists, 
that he not only frequently makes use of their weapons, 
but expressly ascribes a purifying force to sophistry. 

But beyond this point he opposes it, because it inferred 
from this negative result that complete subjectivism was 
the only tenable opinion. It is not, as Protagoras maintains, 
the natural and individual element (the pig) in man, but 
the universal (the god) within him, the reason, that is the 
measure of all things. And he upholds this objectivism, as 
against the Sophists, in the theoretical as well as in the 
practical sphere. For in the first place, he always emphasizes 
the antithesis of opinion and knowledge, and the reality of 
the latter. He shows that, according to Protagoras, there 
is no truth, and no knowledge; and that by this assertion 
the latter involves himself in a conflict with reason, because 
contrary assertions can be made concerning one and the same 
thing, and with himself, because he now asserted the impossi¬ 
bility of getting hold of things, whereas before he had under¬ 
taken to lead on to the mastery of things ( Thcat,). Similarly, 
in the second place, he attacks the practical errors of the 
Sophists, especially in the persons of Gorgias and Hippias. 
He urges the difference oetween desire and rational will, 
and shows that wherever pleasure is made the sole principle 
of action, there results the self-contradiction, that it is really 
pain that is chosen : the,,true art of life, therefore, must ain; 
at something else {Gorg!). In the same way, if the State is 
based, not on justice but on violence and injustice, the prin¬ 
ciple of separation is made into a principle of union {Hep.). 
This twofold aspect of Plato’s attitude towards the Sophists^ 
due to the fact that, like them, he perplexes his hearers, but 
with a different purpose, induces him repeatedly to designate 
sophistry as the caricature of true science {Gorg.^ Soph.). 

4. Up to this point Socrates and his adnerents would have 
.bad ;to agree with Plato, and this entitles him to put the 
doctrines he has so far developed into the mouth of Socrates. 
Nevertheless the fact that in some of the Dialogues Socrates 
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does not guide the discussion, and that these do not treat qT 
ethical questions, must be esteemed as a gentle censure of his‘ 
master for having confined himself so completdy to ethics. 
And if in this case he was prevented by a disciple’s reverence 
from criticizing more openly, such consideration was not at all, 
or only in a less degree, shown towards the other disciples 
of Socrates. The Theatetus, which w'as perhaps written in 
Cyrene, is a polemical attack upon Aristippus as well as upon; 
Protagoras. It is proved against him that he falls short 
his master, who after all assumed a knowledge superior to 
^dfo, which was accompanied by a concept and an explanation, 
and hence could give reasons for and an account of itself 
(Cf. Symp). But on this same occasion a hint is given that 
there exists a knowledge still higher than that of Socrates. 
This is evidently intended for the knowledge by Ideas which 
is “dreamt of” in the contemporaneous Cratylus. And just 
as the Theatetus criticizes the Cyrenaic point of view, so the 
Parmenides contains fairly intelligible indications, that the 
Megarians, by regarding abstract universal concepts as alone 
containing truth, and to an equal degree also the Cynics, 
approximated too closely to the pre-Socratic point of view^ 
So the practical doctrines also of the Socratic schools are at¬ 
tacked as inadequate and one-sided. This is done especially 
in the Philebus, in which Plato represents Socrates in conflict 
with Cynics and Cyrenaics. The existence of an inner contra¬ 
diction is exhibited both in pleasure without insight and in 
insight without pleasure. The Good, which is the object of 
true philosophy, lies above both these one-sided views in a 
higher sphere. i' 

5. The mgative result of Plato’s inquiries, so far, is that 
neither the generally current conceptions, nor the Sophists, 
nor even Socrates in theoretical matters, nor his disciples 
either in the theoretical or the practical sphere, have grasped 
the truth. It is completed by positive instructions as to how 
it is possible to rise to the true point of view. The subjective 
condition required is the philosophic impulse, the desire to 
enjoy knowledge oneself and to produce it in others, which is 
therefore called Eros. This neither an omniscient (<ro^'p) npr 
an entirely ignorant being (4«*ad»/?) feels, but only th& <pi\b<ro^y 
who is midway between haying and not having knowledge. 
Hence Eros, the conception of which it is attempted to 
mine in the Pheedrusy while the Symposium is chiefly 4 ^oted 
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to its glorification, is the son of Poverty and Wealth. Its 
lowest stage may already be recognised in the pleasure taken 
in beauty of bodily form, a higher form in the desire of the true 
erotic to generate in fair souls tlie thirst for truth, and finally 
its highest form in the desire which aims at attaining for one¬ 
self immortality, the image of divine changelessness, by 
. ing the Beautiful-in-itself in its eternal self-generation,. And 
because this impulse is a knowledge that knows not, it is also 
thought of as forgetfulness; and it is difficult to decide how 
far the splendid myth of the Phadrus is Plato’s only way of 
attaining to clearness in his own mind* and how far a conscious 
allegory. Thus justice is done to the dictum caricatured by 
the Sophists {e.g, Euthydemus), that one can learn only what 
one already knows. The philosophic impulse is the innate germ 
from which there issue art, morality, and science. But it caa 
and must be nourished. And since all learning nourishes the: 
mind, the philosopher must needs be desirous of learning, not 
however desirous of seeing and hearing; for sense-perception 
was not found to instruct, but only to persuade. Hence his 
desire of Jearning is directed towards the beautiful. And 
^very concern about the beautiful nourishes the impulse, and 
hence also music, which is the preparation for the true music, 
«>., philosophy Pkisdo), Mathematics also must be 

added, because it teaches us to abstract from the sensible, 
although its subject-matter is still only intermediate between 
the sensible and the Ideas. Thus, though it is already 
knowledge, it is not yet the highest knowledge, but rather 
reflective thought based upon hypotheses of which ^lavota. 
is the faculty {Rep.). But above all, the perfection of the 
inborn impulse towards knowledge is formed by the art of 
Dialectic, the nature of‘’which, together with its antithesis 
to the methods of other philosophers and to other sciences, 
is described at length, especially in the seventh book of the 
Republic. 

6 . Dialectic, as the art of conducting a conversation, 1$ 
opposed to* the rhetoric of the Sophists, which only teaches 
bow to represent persuasively the individual opinion of the 
Speaker. In the dialogue, on the other hand, which consists 
in thinking in common and in mutual conviction, universally 
Valid conceptions are attained. And as dialectic has to bring 
' b&t the universal conception, the dialectician must be able to 
/eotnWne the particulars and thus show his synoptic powers 
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{Rcp„ P/iadrX And the procedure by antinomies is the 
means alike or forming and of correcting concepts, in that it 
tests the concept when determined by the consequences which 
result from its hypothetical acceptance, or of that of its 
opposite. Hence not only is the more subjective irony of 
Socrates put forward as an example worthy of imitation, but 
also, in the Parmenides and the Sophist^ the procedure of 
Zeno the Eleatic. At the same time, continual attacks are 
made on the Sophists and Eristics, who regarded this method 
not as a means but as an end, and who moreover do not dis¬ 
cover the contradictions in the concepts themselves, but apply 
them, and indeed only to phenomenal things, by adscititious 
points of view. But the a-scent to the right determination of 
the concept, as embodied in the definition, is not yet the final 
stage. Rather it is necessary, when the definition has been 
found, to divide the sphere which has been constituted by the 
concept, up into the species which exhaust it, according to 
reasons contained in the concept itself. Division, therefore, 
according to the concept, and by preference by dichotomy, is 
just as much the function of the dialectician, as the discovery 
of the universal conception. But while the eristic jumps from' 
one thing to another, the dialectician descends gradually, 
through all the intermediate stages from the One to the Many. 
Finally, as regards the relation of Dialectic to mathematics, 
it is the aim of the former to do away with all assumptions in 
order to attain its principle, whereas the latter never gets rid 
of unproved assumptions. 

7. It is only when it has been trained in dialectic that the 
philosophic instinct becomes true philosophy; and hence 
to philosophize dialectically is also to philosophize truly and 
rightly (Sopk.), It is not therefore the Eros alone that produces 
the result. If, then, we remember, that in the Symposium 
Socrates is extolled as the very incarnation of the Eros, this 
must be considered a proof that Plato regarded the continua¬ 
tion and Justification of Socratism by means of Dialectic as 
the essential advance he had to make. This also explains 
how Plato could come to regard the dialectical method as 
equivalent to true knowledge, to use dialectic and philosophy 
sometimes as synonymous terms, and again employ the word 
Dialectic to designate that portion of his doctrine which con¬ 
tained the logical basis of the rest. The last is the sense we 
shall henceforth give to the word. 
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Plato’s Dialectic. 

1. Plato must have been impelled towards the acceptance of 
the identity of Knowledge and Being which Parmenides had 
asserted so energetically (v. § 36, 2), and of the consequent neces¬ 
sity of ontological inquiries, by the study of the Megarian and 
Eleatic doctrines, to which he devoted himself more seriously 
after the death of Socrates. And he must have been all the 
more induced to do so by the example of the Cyrenaics, which 
showed that with every approximation to the Heraclitean 
denial of Being even Socratics ran the risk of converting 
all knowledge into opinion, and of falling a prey to sophistry 
generally. We can therefore understand that Plato, in the 
Theatetus, the programme of his dialectical researches, opposed 
the Eleatic view to that of the Sophists and Cyrenaics, and de¬ 
rived their sensualism from the Heraclitean “ flux of all things.” 
Not, however, as though the Eleatics possessed the whole 
truth. Even in the fact that these opponents of the “ Flux ” 
philosophers are likewise characterized with a nickname, that of 
the “All-consolidators,” later adopted by Aristotle {v. Sext, adv. 
math. X. 46), we have an intimation of what he afterwards 
expressly asserts, in agreement with the Cratylus (written at 
the same time or soon after), viz. that unmoved Being does 
not exist, but that everything partakes of change and spatial 
motion, and, therefore, of plu**ality. Hence, just as every 
sentence is a combination of an ovofia and a pmot, and contains 
a movable and an immovable element, so also true knowledge 
must neglect neither of these factors. It is true, however, 
that both in the Theatetns and in the Cratylus this higher 
point of view is only hinted at; he says, he “ dreams ” of it. 

2. In order to find it, it was necessary to subject the point 
of view of the Eleatics and Megarians to as severe a criticism 
as that so far passed on the Heracliteans and Cyrenaics, and 
further to compare them with each other more precisely. 
This is done by discussing the thought-determinations on 
which their antithesis rests, by the method of antinomies 
peculiar to Zeno; and in so doing it is natural that not 
Socrates but Eleatics should appear as guiding the conversa¬ 
tion ■; and for this same reason the Socratic manner of further- 
rng the matter in hand by a real conversation disappears, and 
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makes way for lecturing on the one hand, and mere assent on 
the other. These inquiries are, moreover, distinj^ished fro^ 
those in the Theatetus by the fact that the ontological aspect is 
more prominent in them than the epistemological and psycko> 
logical. In the Parmenides (against the genuineness of which 
many arguments have, it is true, been brought, and most 
recently by Ueberweg, amongst others), Plato tries to show 
that if Zeno’s method of disproving assumptions by the con¬ 
tradictions to which they lead be admitted, Eleaticism (and 
therefore the Megarian doctrines also) may be defeated by its 
own weapons. For its assumption that the One which ex¬ 
cludes all plurality is real, leads to just as many contradictions 
as the contrary assumption of the various Physiologers, that 
not such a One, but only its contrary, exists. Nor is the fact 
that the introduction and the first part of the dialogue pro¬ 
mises to seek for the Ideas, really forgotten in the discussion 
of these antinomies; for the question of the relation of the 
One to the Many, i,c, of the highest Idea to the many subor¬ 
dinated to it, and of every Idea to the concrete individual, is 
really the cardinal problem of the theory of Ideas Besides, 
the first part gives reasons to explain why the Ideas must not 
be regarded as universal conceptions entirely separated from 
the individual beings; while the second hints, it is true only 
very superficially, that the point of union of the One and the 
Many, which coincides with that of rest and motion, is to be 
conceived as timeless or “ momentary.” The Sophist treats 
of the same subject as the Parmenides. The fact that the 
course of the dialogue is guided by an unknown Eleatic, i.e. 
no real personage, but a Platonically-idealized type, seems to 
indicate that this dialogue makes an advance upon the Par-^ 
mcnides, and to tell in favour rather of the order of Steinhart 
than of that of Zeller. The expressions are slightly modified. 
Besides those employed in the Parmenides^ there occur also 
Rest and Motion, and especially the Same and the Other, in¬ 
dicating correlation rather than contradictory opposition. And 
the result also confirms that their relation is such, that neither 
must be sought without the other, and that therefore the 
One must be sought in the Many, and the Same and the 
Permanent in that of which it is the nature to be always 
“ Other,” i.e. in the Changeable and Moving. With this re¬ 
sult of the method of antinomies there is connected an at¬ 
tempt, not, it is true, altogether in earnest, at division into kinds 
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by dichotomy, which, as we saw (w. § 76, 6), supplemented the 
former in the complete dialectic. 

3. Thus the Megarian and Eleatic doctrines, though they 
had not satisfied him, had impelled Plato to look for a point 
of union of the One and the Many; but he was enabled to 
find it only by a more thorough acquaintance with the 
Pythagoreans. It is only after his return from ludy that his 
doctrine appears fully established and rounded off into a com> 
plete system. This is the case already in the Phadrus, 
where he gives us to understand that literary activity no 
longer satisfied him, thus making one think of the purely 
oral tradition of the Pythagoreans, but also declares that only 
he should come forward to teach who had explored the whole 
of nature. And wherever we can trace distinct indications of 
Pythagoreanism in Plato, we find him in possession not only 
of a system of physics, but also of his theory of Ideas. That 
is to say, in the Symposium, and especially in the Phado, in 
addition to the Pkesdrus. But none of his dialogues displays 
the grounds of his doctrine and its connection with his earlier 
, inquiries more clearly than the Philebus. In the discussion 
whether the Good consists in pleasure or insight, Socrates, 
who here conducts the conversation because the question is 
an ethical one, at first sides with those who declare in favour 
of insight; afterwards, however, he proceeds to show that the 
doctrine of the Cynics, making insight the opposite of pleasure, 
is just as one-sided as that of their opponents, when they over¬ 
look the fact that pleasure is iiapossible without consciousness, 
and hence without insight. Thus the ethical antithesis of 
pleasure and insight is reduced to the same logical antitheses 
which had been discussed in the Parmenides and in the 
Sophist —that of the One* and the Many, of Becoming (yevea-ig) 
and Being (owr/a). But Plato does not rest content with this 
Eleatic formula, but reduces it to the Pythagorean one of 
the unlimited and the limit For as both are combined in 
the definite number, so Plato asserts that in spite of the pre¬ 
ference he shows for the limit, the truth lies only in their com¬ 
bination, the fUKTov or fttKrh ovtrla. This in its turn has for its 
principle (o?nov) the voGg, the fourth and highest form of exist¬ 
ence. Thus not only is the result of these propositions, as 
bearing on the ethical and main question, that the voGg is the 
highest in the series of good things, and that the insight 
%mch is more akin to it receives a higher place than pleasure. 
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but, apart from this, its importance for the subject of Dialectic 
is, that in a fairly explicit form it contains the sum-total of the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas. 

4. For it is this One in and above the Many, the Being in 
and above Becoming, the identical in and above the changing, 
that which is one as being definite, and which, just because 
definite, cannot be thought without an “ other,” a “ many,” or a 
“not-being”—it is this that Plato designates by the most 
various names ; at one time by the ovrm 6 v, at another by the 
Aoyof and ovcr/o, or as the avrd Kad’ ai/TO, or the oiJto to . , . 
completed by the Idea in question, or again by the aid' eKua-rou, 
or the o tI evriv or o ecrnv eKaoTov, or lastly as the ytP09 or 
€iS<K, or €iSo^ votirov or tSea, The last of these names, though 
it occurs most rarely in the plural (/?^. vi. 507 B, etc.), is die 
one which in later times came in vogue most of all. But 
where we speak of Ideas, Plato generally speaks of His 
saying, that there were as many Ideas as universal names, 
already gives a clue to his meaning. If we combine with 
this the fact that he calls an Idea that which is arrived at by 
abstracting from individual differences, we may say that the 
Platonic Ideas are, as the name already indicates, species or 
genera, in short, universals. Considering further that the 
name is applied to that which makes the table a table and a 
man a man, we can appreciate also Herbart’s expression, that 
the Platonic Ideas were pure qualities. And pure {eiXiKptptg) 
they may be called all the more justly that each describes a 
single quality only, whereas in the concrete things it appears 
mixed and polluted with others. But this essence, which is 
common to all things bearing a common name, must not 
be conceived as merely produced by the understanding in 
the formation of abstractions, and as being therefore a mere 
conception, but it subsists and possesses reality, nay, the 
individual being, e.£-., the animals^ pass away, while the uni 
versal, the animal^ persists. Thus, though the Idea is not 
liere or there, or to be perceived by the senses, but votfrov^ and 
beyond the world of change, iv toVw virepovpavla) (cf. § 32, 4), 
it is nevertheless the truly (oit<w) real, the only substantial 
existence, by participation in which alone individual things 
exist. But the description of the Idea as the universal in a 
class of individuals does not yet exhaust its nature. It must 
at the same time include the teleology of Anaxagoras and 
Socrates, since the Idea not only states as what, but also for 
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what, a thing exists. Hence Plato calls the Ideas Tapu* 
^elyitiara, and makes the wC?, the power that posits ends, 
their principle; they determine things both as their essence 
and their end. When therefore Herbart sets up his mathe< 
matical formula for Platonism, as being the Eleatic doctrine 
divided by the Heraclitean, he foi^ot to multiply by the 
chief factor, viz., the Socratic. 

5. But if every Idea is not only the common essence and 
true being of the individual existences comprised under it, but 
also their end, the different expressions Plato uses in order to 
unify the whole complex of ideas, the toVos po>rr6t as he calls it, 
are cleared up. Thus in the Phado a warning is given, with an 
express reference to Anaxagoras, against regarding the con¬ 
ditions of a thing’s existence as its cause {ainov)^ on the ground 
that this was found only in its purpose. The purposes of the 
individual things are there described as the better and the best, 
i,e. as the relatively good; the ultimate purpose, on the other 
hand, which concentrates all the rest, is called the ayaBov^ not 
the comparatively, but the absolutely good. It follows from 
what has been said, that this is the dinov, the ground and prin¬ 
ciple of all ends. And bearing in mind that the Ideas are ends, 
they are all subordinated to the highest end as their prin¬ 
ciple, i.e.y to the Good. Accordingly, the Good, or the Idea of 
the Good, is everywhere represented by Plato as the Idea 
of Ideas, and the absolute Idea. (Especially in the Republic,) 
And it is the first principle of the universe because it is its 
final purpose. It moves all things because all strive after it, 
the unmoved. In the Philebu:^ it is not mentioned ; -but Vw? 
and also <ro(j>la and Zek are found instead. For, like Socrates 
and the Megarians, Plato also treats vov^ and dyaBoi/ as perfectly 
equivalent terms. Or if stress is laid on the fact that in the 
Phikbus, the mow is called the ruler (/SacrtXew) of heaven and 
earth, it should be remembered that in Republic also Plato 
says of the Idea of the Good, that it rules in the heavenly 
region (jSao-iXcJa). If then the Ideas were the dvrws opra, the 
Good or the Idea of the Good must be the omtw op ; if they 
were oo<r/ae, it must be eirc^reiMa tw oJer/a? as Standing above them. 
And that Plato called this supreme Idea also the tv, we need 
not doubt, when we consider the example of the Megarians. 
For, just as the individual beings subordinated to an Idea par¬ 
take of true Being by this participation, so the Ideas do so. 
by partaking in the Idea of the Good, so that it can be called 
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the sun, whereby all things are endowed with growth and 
Being. 

6. Plato’s Dialectic, by regarding the one Idea (the final 
purpose) as manifesting itself in a plurality of Ideas (ends), 
combined all the achievements of previous metaphysics, and 
thereby also transcended them. For like the Pythagoreans 
and Eleatics he seeks the One and true Being, and succeeds 
in finding it. At the same time, he identified this conception 
with the vovg of Anaxagoras and the Good of Socrates. So 
far he would not have achieved more than the Megarians, and 
would have arrived at an absolute end in the shape of a Being 
completely at one with itself. But as a matter of fact the 
investigations of the Parmenides, the Sophist, and tJae^Pkilebus 
justified the claims also of plurality; thus by including this 
Heraclitcan and Atomistic factor, the Monad is transformed 
into AtomiJey, the mere ti/ into mlSes, a name Plato actually uses 
in speaking of the Ideas, and this of course without losing 
their ethical (End-) character. All these Ideas (unities) form, 
by their subordination to the highest Idea including them all, a 
system, a or organism ; and for this reason it is possible 
to distinguish as the aspects of this whole truth, beauty and 
symmetry (Philed.). By the Good, therefore, we must under¬ 
stand the principle of the order of the universe, both in nature 
and in morality. And this single purpose of the world is as 
the ov ovrm the object of Dialectic, which enables us to rise 
from the Ideas, these essences and ends of things, to the 
Good, the essence of all essences, and essence and end of 
the All. • 

7. But according to Plato’s own declaration, the dialectician 
is required not only to ascend from the particular to the 
universal, but also conversely to derive the particular from the 
universal. Hence an answer must be given to the question 
of how the single uoijTov, the Good, becomes the whole rovos 
votrros or icoVyuoi, as he called it in later times, the whole com¬ 
plex of relative ends. And if even to us, when in such deriva¬ 
tions we speak of first and second order, number seems to 
be an indispensable factor, this must have been so to a far 
greater extent in Plato’s case, seeing that he had arrived at 
his doctrine of Ideas with the help of the Pythagoreans, and 
in the Philebtis had actually mentioned definite number as in- 
•termediate in this way between the indefinite and the limit 
It appears from the accounts in Aristotle, which have been 
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carefully collected by Trendelenburg^, Zeller, Brandis, and 
Susemihl, that Plato, especially in his later days, was fond of 
designating the Ideas by numbers. We can understand too, 
that these numbers were distinguished from the ordinary ones 
as Ideal Numbers, that he asserted that they could not be 
added together, that they stood in order of rank and in the 
relation of different powers, etc. The further accounts show 
great agreement with the Pythagoreans ; for when we remem¬ 
ber the infinitely small and the infinitely great, we can hardly 
call it a difference that the awetpoif of the Pythagoreans is in 
Plato called the fUKpov ical fitya. The geometrical significance 
of the first four numbers is also quite Pythagorean, and his 
conception of the point, at the most, can be considered 
peculiar to himself. The same applies to the connection of the 
four first numbers with the degrees of knowledge (cf, § 32, 
4, 5). But Plato, like the more sober Pythagoreans, probably 
did not go beyond the number ten in his deductions. It is, 
however, evident that a modification of view corresponds to 
the change of terminolbgy. His greater desire to fill up the 
chasm between unity and plurality, and, in connection with 
this, that between the Ideas and sensible things, is in itself 
a proof that the latter have risen in his estimation, and proves 
therefore a greater estrangement from Eleaticism. That 
indeed this should be effected by a continuously increasing 
Pythagonzing, bears a resemblance, at least, to retrogression. 
But however this may be, we shall hardly be entitled to assert 
that everything that Aristotle reports concerning the Platonic 
doctrine of number, agrees whoily with what is found in his 
Dialogues. 

8. In view of the identity of existence and knowledge 
mentioned above (§ 77, i), the certainty of knowledge also 
must be rendered possible by the Ideas, as being the otn-m 
ovra. For the objects of perception did not provide certainty; 
for, being themselves intermediate between Being and Non- 
Being, they could produce only appearances, and at the most 
belief in the latter (cf. § 76 2). Hence the knowledge of the 
Ideas and of their concentrated form, the Good, can alone 
give full certainty. And since they were the votira, such ^ 
knowledge is called vow? or wV*?. Its object, therefore, is only 
that which has part in the Good, and in so far as it so 
partakes, and hence too the Idea of the Good is called the 
$UQ which makes things visible, f.r., knowable. it follows as 
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a matter of course, that pliilosophical contemplation must be 
teleological. Between this knowledge and the two degrees 
of So^a, lies what is sometimes coupled with the higher vovi 
under the common name of iTriemiftri, and then distinguished 
from it as Sidvoia, and sometimes called kiriirr^fi.n in opposition 
to the wvf, viz., discursive thought, as it shows itself especi¬ 
ally in mathematical knowledge, but also in cases where a 
theory makes it possible to give a reason for phenomena. In 
the Gorgias, Plato, like Aristotle later on, calls it Its 

object, the permanent, stands midway between the eternal and 
the changeable, with which the vot^cri^ and the are re¬ 
spectively concerned. In the famous allegory in the 7th book 
of the Republic^ which however may contain other references 
besides, this gradation is illustrated by the seeing of the sha¬ 
dows of the statues cast by the sun, of the statues illumined 
by the sun, of the illumined originals of the statues, and 
finally by the view of the all-illumining sun itself. 

9. But the Good is to be regarded not only as the highest 
and all-inclusive Being and object of knowledge, but also as 
that by the participation in which the thinking human mind 
can alone perceive it and all else, 'fhe sun is said to pro¬ 
duce, not only the growth and visibility of things, but also 
the eye’s power of sight, which being called the highest ov, 
the highest and lastly also the vonrKov^ and in the 

Philebus the wy? comes very near to the well-known Aristo¬ 
telian definition. That the same name (poOs) should de¬ 
signate the object of our knowledge and our knowledge 
itself, is intelligible, because Plato regards our knowledge 
as partaking in the object of all knowledge, precisely as our 
soul is part of the world-soul and our body of the world-body 
{Phileb,), And as the One is the crown and essence of the 
Ideas, it goes without saying that our recognition of the Ideas 
is derived from ourselves. Hence it is not necessary to ex¬ 
plain this fact, as the Phadrus does, by the pre-existence of 
the soul and its contemplation of the Ideas previously to its 
earth-life, of which it is again reminded by every sight of 
beauty. But for this very reason, and because pre-existence 
is very often brought into causal connection with the post¬ 
existence which Plato regarded as indubitable, and finally 
because, in a passage which does not at all deal with the 
doctrine of reminiscence, he asserts decidedly that the number 
of souls existing neither increases nor decreases, it is hardly 
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possible to assert that the whole content of that splendid 
myth of the Phtedrus is merely ornamental setting. A great 
deal of it may be proved to be Pythagorean. What Egyptian, 
Phoenician, and perhaps even Indian elements have been in¬ 
termingled with it, it would be difficult to decide. The sub¬ 
stance of the Platonic Dialectic may thus be briefly stated by 
saying, that the Ideas give a support to the changing pheno¬ 
mena, and certainty to knowledge. They are arrivea at by 
the balancing of fundamental antitheses. They culminate 
and are also rooted in the highest Idea, the Good, which is 
the true principle of all being and all knowledge, from which 
they can be systematically derived only by means of numbers. 
They live in the spirit of man; and his true attainment of 
knowledge consists in his becoming conscious of them. 


§ 78. 

Plato’s Physics. 

Bockh : £fe JJatomca cot pot is mundant fabma. Hcidelb, 1809 The same: 
Uebcr die Bildung der IVe/tsee/e, jn Daub and Creu/er’s Studien «i, i ff 
H Martin Etudes sut le Ttmee Platon Pans, 1841 i vols. 

I. When Dialectic has shown that the Good is the only 
object of knowledge, the only task left to Physics must be to 
consider the Good in its sensible manifestations. But since 
phenomena are known by perception, we cannot expect as 
strict a deduction as in the case of Dialectic. Hence the 
express declaration that we must often content ourselves with 
probabilities, and admit myths instead of proofs. The first 
question then is. What n\ust be added to the Good, or the 
body of Ideas, in order that it may become Nature, i.e.^ the 
Good manifested to sense ? Of course it must acquire predi¬ 
cates which are opposed to those of the Good, and therefore 
it is described as the mere means, as the many which never 
ir, as devoid of order and restlessly moving, as utterly empty of 
Ideas, and capable only of being imagined, not of being known: 
and as standing towards the Idea, as the ev, in the relation of 
the lUKpov Kot fieya, and opposed to the always Identical as 
that which is always “ other.” This principle has been quite 
Igenerally called, since Aristotle’s time, or matter; and to 
by the use Plato himself makes of this word in the 
voi.. L I 
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Pkilcbus, it may be conjectured that this was also the name 
given to it by Plato in his lectures. It is called the trwairiov 
of the world, but must not be understood as a definite sub¬ 
stance, as is proved by the negative predicates, of the void 
of quality, and form, and visibility which are ascribed to it. 
What then was it ? According to Aristotle’s assertion, which 
agrees with Plato’s own explanation in the Timestis, it was 
Space. Or perhaps it may be still more accurately described 
as the form of outwardness ; so that it would denote not only 
the form of co-existence but also of sequence, but not by any 
means time or measured sequence. I'hus, if one bears in mind 
that the co-existence and sequence must not be conceived as 
ordered, one can understand how the Ideas which are pure 
unities can be transformed by the v\ri into a thing, i.e. into a 
chaotic congeries of many ideas. But the chief point is, that 
we must not by any means understand by this ^Kfuiyetov, which 
takes real shape when the Idea enters into it, in any way a 
definite substance, but only a mere form awaiting a content. 
Hence it is nothing taken in itself, and only a forcible abstraction 
from reality (I'oOw \oyi<rtiw uvtov). Although, therefore, the-dual- 
ism of Plato is not as crude as that of Anaxagoras, he is never¬ 
theless unable to transcend dualism for lack of the conception 
of concrete creation. He remains a dualist because he cannot 
show tci//y the Ideas enter into the world of sensible appear¬ 
ance. That, however, he assumes a connection between *the 
reason which divides the one Idea (of the Good) into a 
plurality of Ideas, and that which causes each Idea to mani¬ 
fest itself in its turn in a plurality of things, is clearly shown 
by the fact that in both cases he uses the expressions <iw€tpov, 
fiiKpov /utya, fufiti<rt9, etc., and is alscx' quite 

intelligible. For if there were not many Ideas, sensible 
things participating in many Ideas would be impossible,, But 
it cannot be admitted without question, that together, with 
the plurality of Ideas the plurality also of the copies of each 
Idea has been deduced, and that hence the sensible jworld 
has already been constructed in the Parmenides, Sophia and 
PhilebuSy although important authorities assert this-with 
reference to the two former, and almost all with regard to 
the Phikbns. The more correct view perhaps would )t>e to 
regard the uireipov of the Philebus as the ideal basis mer^^y of 
the ti' fo of the Twkcus, i.e., as extension as suck, into which 
there must enter a more precise determination (‘ripas), if it is 
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intended to state in what extension a quality is intensified, a 
concept enlarged, or a space increased. 

Cf. Siebeck, op. at, § 64, i. Pt. 2, Plato’s doctrine of matter. 

2. It is the point we have just brought out that displays 
the defect of the Platonic doctrine, which in the Pheedrus 
removed the Ideas into a supra-cosmic place (virepovpdvm, cf, 
§ 77, 4). For because of this transcendence they cannot of 
themselves interfere in our world; they are devoid of energy, 
mere objects of contemplation that do not realize them.selves. 
And what they cannot in themselves do can only be effected, 
if at all, by an extraneous power, t.e. the Deity, who is thus the 
artificer of things. The assertion, therefore, that in Plato the 
Idea of the Good coincides with the Deity, is only in so far 
correct, that in his Dialectic he really does not require a 
deity beside that Idea. The ultimate end of the universe is 
a sufficient reason for the existence of the Ideas, even though 
it was not shown why there should be any particular number 
of Ideas, since the end was found to be a reason. And for 
the same reason the atnov also of the Philebtis is not distin> 
guished from the Idea of the Good, and its description by 
the term voZ'i is adopted from Socrates and the Megarians. 
But an entirely different face is put upon the matter when 
Plato passes over into physics. The more glaring the 
antithesis between the Good as the ov otn-m, and matter as 
the h-epov and therefore dv, the more requisite, the less 
pronounced the antithesis, the less requisite, is a third factor, 
in order to explain the infusion of the Idea into matter. 
Hence Aristotle (v. § 87, 9), and also the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine of emanation, no longer requires a Dens ex machina^ 
whereas Plato’s physics .does. The difference, moreover, 
between saying that the Deity in Plato is a being different 
from the Good, and that he is only another aspect of the Idea of 
the Good, is important only to those who approach Plato with 
questions like that ^.^.of the personality of God, the under¬ 
standing and still more the answering of which retjuired the 
lapse of centuries. God contemplates the Ideas, the eternal 
archetypes of things, but contemplates them as a poet does his 
ideals, i.e, generating them himself and then implants 
them into matter. Thus we can understand the appellation 
of God as the dQev (pCerai, and of matter as the ev & ylyveral to 
yiypofMvov^ and that the part of the father is ascribed to the 
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former, that of the mother or the maternal nurse to the latter, 
and that God is the reason, matter the ervmhiop or condition of 
the world. For, according to Plato, the beginning of the world, 
both in lime and in thought, takes place when the mediation 
of the Deity, itself good and free from envy, and desirous of 
making all things as like as possible to itself, implants or 
generates the Good in matter, and thus produces the world. 
Ht'nce the world is the w/op fiopoytvtji of the Deity and etK^v rov 
Beov, because, like the former, it is good : before its genesis it 
may be called the future, after its genesis the visible and 
created second God; but in any case a blessed deity. And 
just as the whole system of Ideas had been called a diSiov 
or votiTov, an eternal or "‘intelligible" organism, so now that 
rational adaptation {«/oup) has been implanted into matter, which 
is as such void of order and hence dXoyov^ dominated only 
by external necessity, and as it were incorporated in it, the 
world, as the image of the former organism, must be called a 
'Q>ov tpvovv. Everywhere therefore in this organism we must 
distinguish two factors: the divine element of adaptation on 
the one hand, and the merely necessary on the other, which 
serves the former as an indispensable condition. 

3. To explain the first entering in of purposive connection 
into the disorder, Plato required a deity who should establish 
that order. But even the maintenance of this connection seems 
to him to require, not indeed the continuous intervention of the 
Deity, for this he denies, but an intermediate link. And in 
addition to the fact that the similarity of the two problems, 
indicated in the identity of the terminology, suggested the 
thought of appealing to the aid of number, in order to explain 
how each of the many Ideas in its turn existed in plurality, 
just as in the former case it had served to deduce the plurality 
of the Ideas themselves, and moreover that numbers had been 
repeatedly declared intermediate between the votirev and the 
ftifrO^Tov, Plato was probably determined also by the fact that, 
like all men, he took pleasure in mathematical regularity, which 
is closely akin to that produced by purposive order. In short, 
ho made harmony, swayed by number, the mediating bond 
which connects the »'oyp, or purposive order, with the <ra>fia, or 
external world. We can understand too how the name given 
to that which holds this intermediate position is the same as 
that which combines body and reason in the human individual, 
vi^. “ soul,” and can hardly understand anything else by the 
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“ world-soul ” than the mathematical order that sways the All, 
or the harmonic relations prevailing in it. Thus it becomes 
quite intelligible why Plato describes the world-soul as com¬ 
bined out of a twofold nature, and represents it as a numerical 
series, formed when the powers of the first even (2) and un¬ 
even (3) numbers are put together into a series, to which the 
root of all numbers (i) is prefixed. This series, as explained 
by Bockh, presents a diatonic scale of a little more than four 
octaves, when the intercalations supplied by Plato himself 
have been effected. 

4. The further account also, that the world-soul thus created 
received the form of two circles with a common centre, but 
not in the same plane, of which the inner one, divided into 
seven circles, moves in the opposite direction to the outer and 
undivided one, is also quite intelligible, if one refers it to the 
heaven of the fixed stars, the seven circles of the planets, and 
the earth fastened to the axis of the world. (Gruppe’s attempt 
to vindicate Plato’s far more developed astronomical concep¬ 
tions, has been successfully combated by Biickh.) By means 
of this mathematical order it is possible that the sensible world 
is a manifestation of the absolute conformity to end, t.e. of the 
Good, and thereby similar to the Deity; and hence, in virtue of 
this similarity to God, that it partakes of the divine attributes, 
AS far as its nature permits. Thus, though the w'orld cannot 
partake of true eternity, it yet acquires the moving copy of 
eternity, t.e. time, in which the motionless “ is,” of eternity is 
drawn out into “ was ” and “ ^liall be.” But in order that 
time may exist, the heavenly bo lies are attached to the circles 
of the planets, especially the sun and the moon, which for this 
reason are called the organs of time par excellence. But the 
world has other attributes^also in virtue of its kinship to the 
divine. Its unity and the perfection of its form and motion 
are such. P'or the spherical form is the highest of all. Thus 
the all-embracing universe feeds upon itself by the circular 
motion of all things, and breathing in nothing foreign from 
without, maintains itself in a beautiful self-sufficiency. Lastly, 
the circular motion returning upon itself is the ntost perfect, 
because an image of thought in its identity with itself. 

5. And just as these last assertions display Plato’s accord 
with the Eleatics, so, when he treats no longer of the whole 
world but only one side thereof, the (riiaixa, his treatment shows 
his dependence not only on the Pythagoreans, but also on the 
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Physiologers. In fact, there is hardly any important point 
of doctrine in the earlier philosophies that Plato does not 
include in his own system. But what distinguishes him from 
them, and at the same time keeps him in harmony with his 
own attacks on the fundamental conceptions of the earlier phi¬ 
losophers of nature (e.g. in the Parmenides), is the thoroughly 
teleological foundation of his whole physics. And of that 
teleology man is the aim, as being the bearer of the moral 
order. Thus, though in form the Timaus is a continuation of 
the Republic, the real relation is, as Plato himself explains, that 
the Timicus shows how man is called into existence, and the 
Republic, how he is fully developed. The Thneeus tries to 
show how the world, or the unconscious manifestation of the 
Good, finally arrives at man who consciously accomplishes it. 
At the very outset the derivation of the elements is teleo¬ 
logical. P'ire and Earth are necessary as means to visibility 
and tangibility; but two require a third to mediate between 
them, indeed two more, since Three forms only a plane, and it 
is P'oiir alone that has complete corporeality (cf. § 32, 4). The 
best and most harmonious relation of the elements possible, is 
a continuous proportion, such that in the all-embracing world 
P'irc is to Air as Air is to Water, and as Water is to Earth. 
And since Plato’s primitive matter is nothing more than the 
form of spatiality, he must derive the differences of the 
elements from the configurations of spaces. Like the Pytha¬ 
goreans, he ascribes to each of the elements its own atomic form; 
but he differs from them in regarding ether as being merely a 
finer kind of air, and hence has the dodecahedron remaining 
over, which is sometimes stated to be the form of the stars, 
but above all, by introducing his three-dimensional construc¬ 
tion of the elements by one in two dimensions upon which it 
is founded. For since the side surfaces of the regular solids 
either are triangles or may be divided into them, he re¬ 
gards space as being primarily divisible into nothing but 
triangles. This two-dimensional atomism reduces the atoms 
of the Pythagoreans to molecules of secondary rank, and 
makes it possible not only to assume the transition of one 
element into another, in opposition to Empedocles, but even, 
to make it clear to perception. On the other hand, he agrees 
with Empedocles in his denial of the void; and he so often 
uses its impossibility in order to explain certain phenomena, 
that he may be called the author of the theory of the horror 
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wmii. It reminds us too of Empedocles, that friendship is 
said to combine -the smallest particles, while it seems a 
reminiscence of Anaxagoras and the Atomists that the parts so 
united are of the same nature. This attraction of like to like 
serves at the same time for deducing the properties of weight 
and lightness, which he identifies with density and rareness; 
for since the heavens envelop the earth, they are just as iiuich 
below as above it, so that this distinction of the earlier 
Physiologers becomes to him unmeaning. The various 
substances arise out of the combination of the four elements, 
and are considered especially with reference to the effects 
they produce on the organs of sense. 

6 . What has just been said is in itself a proof that Plato 
takes less interest in the inorganic than in the living. And 
just as the world, in order to be as like as possible to that 
which lives by its own power, had itself to be alive, so it 
must also include all kinds of living beings. And first of all, 
immortal beings, such as the constellations, the created dei¬ 
ties which the people worship as gods, then the fixed stars, 
perfectly satisfied with themselves, and hence motionless, 
next the restlessly circling planets, and lastly the earth, 
the most venerable of the divinities generated within the 
heavens, of which the children are the Olympian gods, and 
further the dsemons. All these gods, as having come into 
being, are not indeed eternal or in themselves immortal, but 
they will never cease to be. To their activity is committed 
the production of the mortal beings that inhabit the air, the 
water, and the earth, with this tingle exception : that in man 
the germ of immortality is derived from the primary Maker, 
who created a definite number of souls, and then, setting 
himself at re.st, abandoned them to the younger gods, in order 
that they might clothe them in a coarser soul and a body. 
This body then, with regard to its component particles, is as 
it were an extract of what the whole world is, with regard to 
its form, at least in its noblest organ a copy of the universe; 
and since the same holds true of his reason and his soul, man 
is thus the world in miniature. To serve him is the destiny 
of alK else, that of the plants to supply his food, that of the’ 
anim4s to serve as the habitation of unworthy human souls 
after ^ath. In this, man is treated as teleologically as every¬ 
thing else. The purely physical explanations are not re¬ 
jected but declared insufficient; they inform us only of the 
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conditions under which an organ acts, but not of the true 
reason why it does so. Thus Plato lays far greater stress on 
the fact that sight opens the way to knowledge, the highest 
of goods, than upon the way in which it is produced. 

7. And just as in the universe rational adaptation was 
combined with rigid necessity, so in man the reason attached 
to the head is connected with the desire which aims at the 
satisfaction of necessary wants, and has its organ in the 
abdomen, to which, however, the grace of God has given in the 
liver also an organ of knowledge, although of knowledge of 
the lowest kind, in the shape of prophetic presentiment akin 
to madness. And just as the chest is situated between these 
two organs, so the rational and the desiring parts of the soul are 
connected by the OjW?, the vigorous and manly part of the 
mortal soul prepared by the secondary deities, the destiny of 
which it is to be the instrument of the immortal part of man, 
the reason derived from the Supreme Maker, and at its 
command to bridle the desires, although indeed it often 
becomes subject to them. That this threefold division of the 
soul,- -which from the nature of its problem the Timaus only 
considers from its practical side,—corresponds perfectly to 
the theoretical triad of perception, conception, and knowledge, 
has been expressly stated by Plato, very frequently with re¬ 
gard to the first and third, more rarely and indirectly with 
regard to the second. Further, since the soul is the true prin¬ 
ciple of life, it is a logical contradiction that it should not 
live. Hence Plato most emphatically asserts the continual 
existence of the soul, as post-existence as well as pre-existence. 
'Phe chief reasons for this are collected in the Plieedo and the 
Republic, from the law of the universe that all things issue 
from their op[)Ositos, and hence life from death, and the im¬ 
possibility that a simple substance should be dissolved, down 
to the argument that the possession of eternal truth is a pledge 
of the eternity of that which possesses it. 


§ 79 - 

Pi.ATo’s Ethics. 

Krolin; Der plaionische Staat Halle, 1876 

I. Like the whole of philosophy, Ethics also must of course 
treat solely of the Good. But in ethics it is considered, as it 
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forms the content of human volition, and that gives what is 
generally called the highest good. In determining this also, 
Plato rises above the one-sided conceptions of his predecessors. 
In the Thecctctus indeed he attacks the Hedonists so severely 
that he comes very near recommending the avoidance of plea¬ 
sure. But this exaggeration he opposes in the Philebus, where 
he maintains, as against both extremes, that only that which 
is beautiful and moderated can be good. As regards this, 
therefore, he considers everything immoderate and exagger¬ 
ated as a disease of the soul, the health of which he hnds in 
pleasure limited by insight, in a happiness which coincides 
with virtue because virtue is sought for its own sake. This 
normal condition, the true virtue, is neither a gift of nature, 
for “ no one is good by nature,” nor the product of arbitrary 
willing, for then all would be virtuous, since no one is volun¬ 
tarily evil; rather, as has been shown in respect of philosophy 
generally, so in the case of true, i.e. philosophic virtue, culti¬ 
vation must come to the aid of moral instincts. Virtue must 
be taught; and education is one of the most important points 
in Plato’s ethics. 

2. Socrates had exhibited this virtue, regulated by the 
fiirpov apta-Tov, without harshness and exaggerations in his life, 
but at the same time laid stress on the fact that virtue being 
insight was only one. But Plato attempts to eliminate the 
abstract character from the definition also of the conception of 
virtue, and hence interprets this unity as concrete, / c. as the 
conception of a sum-total and ‘ystem of virtues. These are 
the famous cardinal virtues. Tiie Protagoras still enumerates 
five principal virtues, and it is possible that these were really 
first brought forward by Protagoras, so that he led the way 
for Plato. The Euthypkro, however, reduces one of these 
virtues, ocnortn, to justice, and this explains how tho. Symposium 
is able to speak of four only. These four are then, in the 
Republic t connected with the Platonic psychology, so that 
(rocjila arises from the rational regulation of the ^oyia-rikov, as 
opposed to ijuopla, uvbpla from that of the ffu/ioablf, as opposed 
to beiX/a, and lastly (rto(l>po<rvvn from that of the tTttOvixnriKov, as 
opposed to a/coXotr/a. The fourth virtue, SiKaiorvv*!^ consists in 
the right relation between these constituents, and may there¬ 
fore be called the formal and also the all-inclusive virtue. 
Hence, in the Republic, ]ust\zQ. is called the health of the soul, 
and ethics are described as the inquiry into justice. And in 
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view of the identification of Justice and Holiness, it is no con¬ 
tradiction that elsewhere, e.g-. in the Theatetus, and Xh&Phadrus 
and even in the Republic itself, in the discussion of education, 
and most of all in the Laws, the greatest stress is laid on 
holiness and the likeness to God which coincides with it. And 
as, according to Plato, virtue consists in putting into activity 
man's own nature, or the functions which a man is alone or best 
fitted to exercise, it is the activity of that which constitutes 
humanity, viz. the XoyirmKov, which produces virtue. Hence 
virtue is In its full development it is Justice, in its 

highest stage it is Wisdom, which manifests itself in philosophy, 
i,e. in the rationality of the entire man. 

3. Plato, however, does not remain satisfied with this result, 
of representing the system of virtues in isolated individuals, 
but considers them also in the State, where they may be seen 
on a larger scale. The State he regards as an enlargement of 
man, and the parallelism between his account of man and his 
natural history of the State appears everywhere. Thus, the 
legislative and judicial activity in the State is exactly the same 
as liygifuie and therapeutics in the treatment of the; individual; 
for in both cases the protection of health (justice) is aimed at. 
If, moreover, man is the world on a small scale, the parallels 
between political and cosmic laws follow at once. Ethical 
and political problems are so connected that, on the one hand, 
the good is rendered possible only by the virtues of the indi¬ 
vidual, and on the other hand, only the good State has room 
for and makes possible complete virtue. The moral life in a 
good State is the highest morality conceivable. Plato begins 
his inquiries with the question why (not how) the State comes 
into being at all, even in the form of the necessary State. The 
reason oi this he discovers in the various wants which lead to 
the division of labour, and thus, though to a minimum extent, 
to an arrangement whereby every one has a position to fill and 
a function to perform, which is just that in which justice con¬ 
sists. But this justice is realized to a far higher degree than 
in the necessary State, in the organic or rational State, which 
appears as a single just man, since there correspond to the 
three faculties of the soul the three classes of 
eviKovpoi (sometimes called also ^i/Xaices), and apxovres, the 
labourers, defenders, and leaders or teachers; and their justice 
is shown in that they especially represent, the first temperance, 
the second courage, and the third wisdom. Or, as he points 
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out in passing, these three orders may be detected in the 
national characteristics of the Phenicians, Scythians, and 
Hellenes respectively. Plato was impelled towards an anti¬ 
democratic view of politics, not only by his personal circum¬ 
stances and experiences, but no less by his metaphysics, the 
substance of which was, that the individual was without value. 
Accordingly he decides in favour of aristocracy as the only 
reasonable constitution of the State ; but regards it as an un¬ 
essential difference whether or no it culminates in a monarch. 

4. The more Plato perceived that Athens was perishing 
through the egotism of particular interests, the more necessary 
it appeared to him to cut this off at its source, and to devise 
institutions that should accustom men to forget themselves in 
the thought of the whole of which they were members ; and it 
seemed to him an excellent means for effecting the latter part 
of his purpose, that the citizens should grow up in fixed orders, 
a proposal not perhaps uninfluenced by the caste systems of 
non-Hellenic peoples, although in Plato the position of the 
child is not so much determined by its birth as by the govern¬ 
ment, which takes talent also into account. The former object, 
on the other hand, seemed to be attained most surely by 
abolishing all distinctions of meitm and tuum, t e., private 
property and private households, exclusive property in wives 
and children, etc., in the case of the active citizens, the de¬ 
fenders and guardians of the State. These are the leading 
points of view in his proposals, which were already in his 
day derided by many, but whiv,h nevertheless w'erc in no case 
quite baseless imaginings. On the contrary, he found approxi¬ 
mations to them m the constitution which, without ignoring 
its defects, he always esteemed as the highest, viz., that of 
Sparta. At Sparta thero were Helots and Perioeci, like his 
labouring classes, mess-companionships, and lax marriage-cus¬ 
toms ; at Sparta the children became the property of the 
State at an early age, and the possession of money had 
originally been forbidden, etc. All these principles are now 
carried out with a consistency that borders on exaggera¬ 
tion ; and in opposition to the encroachments of egotism, the 
demand is made that man should be a citizen pure and simple. 
And as this will take place only where the rulers at the 
head of the State are penetrated by the love of truth and of 
the Good, the education of these, />., of the guardians, is one 
of the principal topics of Plato’s political philosophy. This 
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education commences with music, is followed afterwards by 
gymnastic, then by mathematics in all its branches. Finally, 
in his thirtieth year, the citizen is initiated into Dialectic. 
Thus trained, he takes part in the government of the State in 
his 50th year, not because he desires it, but because it is re¬ 
quired by the welfare of the State. Everything that in any 
way excites the desires and passions must be kept at a dis¬ 
tance in education, including dramatic representations and 
the repetition of the fables about the gods, which form the sub¬ 
ject matter of the drama. So surprising a phenomenon as this 
at first sight is, that one who is the poet among philosophers 
should prefer mere useful handicraft to art (the ri^vri ^tiero/Atvrt 
and TTooicrova-a to the fufttjcrofitvtj), is to be explained by the wild 
demoralization Plato noticed among the frequenters of the 
theatre. He had shown in the Republic how a State in which 
the philosophers rule, flourishes in times of peace, and com¬ 
bines justice and happine.ss; the fragmentary Critias was 
intended to show how it approved itself also in war, by an 
example taken from the history of Athens in an imaginary 
antiquity, when it conquered the far larger State of Atlantis, 
dominated by Oriental magnificence and sensuousness. 

5. Plato very well perceives that aristocracy is possible only 
when the extent of the State is small. Hence he requires 
that the guardians, by their superintendence of the conclu¬ 
sions of marriage, should regulate not only the excellence of 
the births, but their numbers also, by prohibitions of marriage 
and in other ways. And apart from mathematical reasons 
indicated by the Platonic numbers, the difficulties of which 
have become proverbial (cf. P'ries in his earlier treatise: 
Platons Zahl., Heidelb., 1823, and his Gcschichte der Philo¬ 
sophic y i. 375 ft'.), he regards (in the Laws') 5040 as the best 
number of households. Thirty-five of these would form a 
(pparpla, and twelve (jjparptai a (pvXti ; and the whole State' 
would consist of twelve or tribes. The neglect of 

necessary precautions with regard to the normal growth of 
the Sta|e, etc., causes the degeneracy even of the best States; 
and hence Plato adds a brief pathology of the State to his 
explicit physiology. The corruptions of the State accurately 
correspond to immoral conditions of the individual. Thus» 
Oligarchy, in which the rich rule, corresponds to the passion¬ 
ately ambitious character; democracy, with its equality and 
mere semblance of liberty, to the man distracted by conflicting 
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desires. Finally, just as in the oKoKaa-rtK a single desire at last 
overpowers the man, so democracy everywhere ends in the 
tyranny, which is the worst form of State, just as the aristo¬ 
cratic monarchy is the best. 

6 . And yet this despotism, the worst of the corruptions ot 
the State, contained features which were not displeasing to 
Plato. For although he does not admit that his State is 
absolutely impracticable, he yet perceived that the existing 
State of Athens did not afford the conditions of its realization. 
A new generation, educated apart from that then living, 
would alone be capable to submit itself voluntarily to a con¬ 
stitution such as Plato has in mind. But since the exist¬ 
ing generation would already have to be reasonable in order 
to assent to such an education of their children, the only 
escape out of this circle would seem to be, that a despot who 
was also a lover of wisdom should introduce all these insti¬ 
tutions by force. Perhaps, too, Plato had in his mind the 
attitude of Pisistratus towards the Solonian constitution, when 
he made an attempt to win over the younger Dionysius to 
philosophy# The failure of this attempt did not lead him to 
despair of the feasibility of his propo.sals. And that they 
might be adapted to the given conditions without the tyrant 
as the detis cx niachina^ w’as probably what the works which 
were either written or sketched after the Republic attempted 
to show. Thus the Hcrmocrates^ which is connected with the 
CntiaSy was perhaps intended to .show that, at least in the 
States of Doric organization, lik*^ the Sicilian cities combined by 
Hermocrates,this aim might be realized by wise reforms. And, 
just as though the older he became, the more he wished to see 
the germs of better things, which he could no longer hope to 
.plant in Sicily, spring up nearer home, he finally makes an 
attempt to show, in the Laws, that, even in his own corrupt 
times, if in founding a Doric colony, regard is shown also 
for Attic culture, a State might come into being which would 
not indeed be the rational State described in the Rcpttblicy but 
the second best—a State based upon laws, in which good laws 
would take the place of the philosophic rulers that could dis¬ 
pense with laws. This attitude of concession to the evil of 
reality, displayed in the description of the State in xh& Lawsy 
involving as its necessary consequence popular reflections in 
a style condescending to the level of the ordinary conscious¬ 
ness, must not be regarded as due merely to Plato's ex- 
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periences in the field of politics and hence as confined to this 
sphere. Rather it goes hand in hand with an increasing 
perception of the impossibility of attaining to the individu^ 
Ideas in a purely dialectical way, and of descending from them 
to things. The desire of filling up the gulf between the ideal 
and the real which had induced him (§ 77, 2) to obtain assist¬ 
ance from a science, mathematics, rooted only in Stavoia, causes 
him here also to lower his demands. The chief character¬ 
istic of the Zau/s, as compared with the Republic^ is a gloomy 
view of the world that often borders upon bitterness, and 
finally goes astray even to the extent of supposing, although 
in brief hints, the existence of an evil World-soul, a prin¬ 
ciple of disorder by the side of the order that sways the 
world, confusing all things. This tone is generated by the 
distrust of the possibility of realizing the ideal which the 
Athenian lawgiver (Plato) produces in the Cretan and the 
Lacedemonian. And yet many things had already been 
given up which had still been required in the Republic. The 
community of property and wives is absent in the Laws, as is 
the caste-like separation of the orders, for w'hich there is sub¬ 
stituted a division into four classes based upon property. 
Other matters which, on a higher estimate of mankind, he 
might have expected as a matter of course, such as the 
participation of the higher classes in the elections, he finds it 
necessary to secure to his supposed State by the threat of 
punishments. . In fact, so large a number of laws is enacted, 
that it is evident how little he thinks may be left to the native 
genius of the rulers. When one compares the Laws with the 
Republic, one can hardly be surprised that denials of the 
Platonic origin of the latter continue to be heard. 

7. But even in moods like that in which the interpolated 
passage in the 9th book of the Republic, in which he resigns 
himself to the impracticability of his ideal, or like that in which 
the Laws were written, Plato does not attain to the same 
pitch of de.spairing renunciation with which Glaucus, in the 
second, book of the Republic, lays down the principle that in¬ 
justice leads to welfare, and that the wholly just man must be 
prepared to suffer ill-treatment of all sorts, and finally death 
on the cross. On the contrary, the disharmony between what 
is and what ought to be, is, to Plato, resolved by retribution 
after death. The possibility of this was established by his 
belief in immortality. And conversely Plato, like Cicero, and 
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later, Kant, regards the necessity of retribution hereafter as a 
fresh proof in favour of immortality. In the Republic this doc¬ 
trine is chiefly established by the argument, that if even its own 
illness and corruption, viz., evil, does not destroy the soul, the 
illness and corruption of something else, i,e. the body, can do 
so still less. Hence, in addition to the reward which lies in 
virtue itself, and makes it impossible that the virtuous should 
ever be entirely miserable, it also involves the consequence 
hat when the circle of life begins afresh, the truly virtuous 
man will choose such a lot as will really promote his progress. 
And the fact that it is not the fault of the gods but of the man 
himself, which dooms him to this or that lot, serves both as a 
consolation for and as an explanation of many a disproportion. 
Man's present lot is the result of his own choice, made im 
accordance with the nature he had acquired in a previous 
existence. The second half of the loth book of the Republic 
may be called the first attempt at a theodicy, in which the 
Deity is secured against all appearance either of injustice or 
of an arbitrary interference with the sphere of human liberty, 
by means,of the assertion of thfc pre-existence and future 
existence of the soul. The parallelism between the natural 
and the moral, which often comes into prominence in Plato, 
here rises to a real harmony. 


§ 80. 

Plato’n School. 

Plato’s school, called the Academy the locality in which 
it was first established, and the older Academy in opposition 
to later modifications of Platonism, was by his own wish 
handed over to the guidance of Speusippus, his sister's son. 
After seven years it passed to Xenocrates, who presided over 
it for fifteen years. The prominence of the doctrine of number 
and of a certain learned tendency common to both of these 
men, would perhaps appear less of a deviation from Plato, 
if more were known about his verbal lectures, especially in his 
later days, than it does while one thinks only of his dialogues. 
The greater stress laid upon the mathematical element compels 
the retirement of the teleological element into the background. 
Hence the reproach made against Speusippus at an early time, 
that he was a mere physicist. The division of philosophy 
into Dialectic, Physics, and F thics, ascribed to Xenocrates, is 
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SO clearly implied in the Platonic system, that it is hard to 
believe that it should not have been expressly stated by 
Plato. Even if it was not, we shall hardly be able to regard 
it as a great discovery. His assumption of a neutral inter¬ 
mediary between good and evil indicates a cautious man not 
to be satisfied by hap-hazard classification, as might have been 
expected from the disciple “ who required the spur.” Besides 
these there may be mentioned as personal disciples of Plato, 
Hcraclides from Pontus, Philippus of Opus, the editor of the 
Platonic Laws and the author of the Epinojuis, Hestiaeus of 
Perinthus, and Eudoxus of Knidus ; Polemo, the successor of 
Xenocrates, Crates and Grantor already belong to the follow¬ 
ing generation, which had been educated by Xenocrates. The 
disciple' of Grantor was Arccsilaus, who founded the new 
Academy (v. § loi). 

Diog. Laert, IV. c. 1-5. Ritter and PreUer^ § 281-292. 

§ 81. 

The legacy of Greece td mankind for all time, the sense for 
beauty and for knowledge, is nowhere felt in a more concen¬ 
trated form than in Plato. Platonism appears as the most 
Greek of all philosophies, since it does not, like the Ionian 
and Eleatic doctrines that preceded it, reflect merely a single 
peculiarity of a single stock, but has included within itself all 
previous philosophy, and reflects the Greek spirit as a whole. 
For this same reason it cannot arise until not only in the colo¬ 
nies of Ionia and Magna Gracia, but in Greece generally, 
the freshness of life is fading and dying away. And no re¬ 
gretful longing for the glories of the past, of which the plaintive 
elegy reaches our ears in the writings of Plato, can arrest the 
wheel of fate. The era of Greece has come to an end. To 
wrest from her hands the sceptre of the world, and thus to 
play the intermediary in its transition to Rome, was the des¬ 
tiny of the ephemeral supremacy of a people which was 
Greek and yet so unlike the Greeks, and which as in a dream 
anticipated the approaching universal empire of Rome. Philip, 
who deprived the Greeks of their reputation for invincibility, 
and his still greater son, who, by delivering the treasures of 
Greek culture to the East, robbed the Greeks of their true 
palladium, the consciousness of being the intellectual dliie of ’ 
mankind, both of these dealt a mortal blow to Hellenism. 
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But a time in which this new principle obtains acceptance can 
no longer content itself with the world-formula of a philo¬ 
sopher who dreams of a State great by its smallness. A 
thinker is required capable of educating a king who subjects 
three continents, and who, just as his pupil does not hold the 
Mast in too great contempt to reside in it, himself does not 
consider anything too bad to be investigated, nor regards tlie 
conquest and amassing of all the treasures of knowledge as a 
robbery committed on the genius of philosophy. The poeti¬ 
cal creativeness of Plato must be su[)erscdcd by the collecting 
industry of Aristotle. 


§ 82. 

But here also it must be shown, that in addition to the 
necessity of a new philosophic sy stem in the history of tin; 
world, Platonism itself recpiired to be transcended, and that 
in the direction of an advance towards Aristotclianism. ’! h(‘ 
first requirement is satisfied as soon as it is shown that his 
system cannot fulfil the demands Plato himself makes upon 
the true sysCem: the second, if it should appear that Aristotle 
fulfils them to a greater e.xtent. In the programme ol liis dialec- 
fical investigations Plato had promised to go beyond all (uit*- 
•lided oppositions, especially that of pliysiologers and metaphysi¬ 
cians, whom he calls the adhercaits of the Many and of the ()n<‘ 
Accordingly, when he attempts to medi<ite, not between tin* 
Mleatics as the representatives of the one extreme, and those of 
the other, such as Anaximenes, bi. between them and 1 Icraeli- 
tu^, to whom, in agreement with Plato’s own e.xample (?'. § 4•» 
su/>ra), there had been assigned the position of a metaphysica 
[ihysiologer, it is evident that even if this undertaking had 
proved successful, the metaphysical element would have been 
favoured, and the physiological neglected. Besides this, how¬ 
ever, it cannot be denied that in combining the doctrines ol 
the Eleatics and Heracliteans by far the greater stress is laid 
upon the Eleatic element, so that matter is the non-e.\isicnt. 
just as with the Eleatics; and thus physics also, though not called 
a doctrine of false appearances outright, remains only a pro¬ 
bable myth. Hence it is not surprising that Aristotle, who 
dislikes the Eleatics, whose favourite science is physics, and 
who in it makes so much use of Anaximander and Heraclitus 
that Schleiermacher might have extended the reproach h(b 
VOL. I. K 
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brings against Aristotle, of plagiarism from Heraclitus, alsc 4 
to Anaximander, should look down upon the Platonic doctrine* 
of transcendent Ideas as a one-sided exaggeration, and should 
condemn it with the same words Plato had uttered concerning 
the ultra-Eleatic Megarians. 


SIXTH DIVISION. 

Diog. Lacrt., v. 4. Rider and Prellr} : § 293-355. 

§83. 

Life of Akistoii.f. 

’ApKrToreXous koj 'Afifjiunov (Aiiiiiionu 7'da Anstotelid) ’A/ho'Tot«Xovs 
/ 3(«s Koi o-vyypufLara avrov (Anonymt T'ltii Aintoteli\). (IJoth in Didot’s 
cd, of Diogenes Laerl.). I'kuil. Patritius: Dhiwaiotmm pe/ifatitua 
ruvitomilV. liasil. 158*, fol. \ Aihiotelia. 2 vols. HjIIl', 

1830 32. *' 

Aristotle, the son of Nicom«ichus, was born in 01. 99, I 
(385 B.C.), at Stagirus, afterwards called Stagira, a city of 
'Ihrace, and later of Macedonia. His father, and also his 
grandfather, Machaon, were physicians; and this profession, 
as is made probable by the legend of his descent from Ascle- 
pius, may long have been hereditary in the family. And just 
as this explains his early inclination to natural science, so the 
fact that Nicomachus had been physician to Philip’s father 
explains his later connection wil;h the royal house of Mace- 
<lon. Having early lost his father, Aristotle, at the age of 
seventeen, became the pupil of Plato, his senior by forty-five 
years, whose lectures at that time were probably strongly 
Pythagorean in tone. Aristotle s later attacks on the Platonic 
doctrine were a continuation of a tendency he displayed at an 
early age, of going beyond his master (who hence thought he 
required the “ rein”), and gave occasion to the accusation of 
ingratitude frequently made against him. They refer, how 
ever, chiefly to the Platonic doctrine as it was developed in 
these lectures,and not as it exists in his writings. In Plato’s life¬ 
time Aristotle was a teacher only of rhetoric, in opposition to 
Isocrates. After Plato’s death he went, together with Xeiio-* 
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crates, to Hermeias the tyrant of Atarneus, and afterwards 
married the daughter of the latter’s brother. At Mytilene, 
whither he had retired after the death of Hermeias, he re¬ 
ceived Philip s request that he should undertake the education 
of Alexander, then thirteen years old. For four years Aris¬ 
totle was something more than the tutor to a prince ordinarily 
is, and then remained in Macedonia for four years longer, as he 
was on very good terms with his pupil, although his Natural 
History does not exactly confirm the story that the latter sent 
him rare beasts from the East, 'fhis harmony seems to have 
been interrupted only when Callisthenes, the nephew of Aris¬ 
totle, had fallen a victim to the king’s distrust in Bactra, as 
an adherent of the old Greek party ; but by this time Aristotle 
had exchanged his residence in Macedonia for Athens. There 
he presided over the Lyceum, or Peripatetic school, which re¬ 
ceived the former name from the temjde of Apollo Lyceus, in 
front of which,—the latter from the colonnades in which,—he 
is said to have delivered his lectures; although it was formerly 
generally supposed that the name of the Peripatetics arose 
from Aristqtle’s habit of teaching Wliilc walking up and down.. 
This, however, did not last for more than thirteen years. P'or 
when Eurymedon, to the delight of the enemies of Macedon, 
came forward with an accusation against Aristotle, the latter 
deprived Athens of the opportunity of “ sinning for the second 
time against philosophy," by withdrawing from the city. He 
died at Chalcis not long after, i.- 01 . 114, 2 (321^ u.c.). 


§ 84. 

The Writings of Aristotle. 


Brandis : De perditis Arisiotelis de ideis librh. Bonnse, 1823. The same: 
Ueberdas Schicksal der Arht. Schti/ten, in the Rhein. Mi/i., 1827, L, pp 
236 ff. E. Heitz : Du verhreuen Schtiflen des Aruioteles. I.cip2. 1865. 


The antithesis between Plato and Aristotle, which an¬ 
nounced itself in their external appearance, is visible' no less in 
their mode of feeling and thinking, and also in their style and 
their treatment of scientific problems. And it is shown also 
in the fact that while all Plato’s writings are exoteric, i.e. works 
of art intended for a more extended public, Aristotle’s are all 
esoteric, i,e., intended for the school. Aristotle indeed wrote 
Other works also, to which he frequenily refers as “exoteric 
discussions ’’; but in spite of the laudatory testimony of Cicero 
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to the dialogues of Aristotle, and their masterly defence by 
Bernays {Die Dialoge dcs Arisiotelcs, Berlin, 1853), was not 
perhaps an injustice of fortune that just these should have been 
lost. A great deal of what has been preserv^ed was probably 
written down in brief during the lectures, and afterwards used 
to guide a new course, which would explain the cross re¬ 
ferences. Nevertht'less, although the condition in which the 
Aristotelian writings have come down to us, is in some cases 
bad enough, it is better than might be expected, if the story told 
by Strabo of the fortunes of the manuscrijits of Aristotle were 
true of the original from w'hich our editions are copied. Even 
the Metaphysics, in the cascj of which Glaser is rtiady to admit 
the truth of the story, would, if it were so, ])robably present a 
still more melancholy .spectacle than now. J^randis has shown 
by reference to ancient lists, and by other indications, how 
great a part of Aristotle’s writings has been lost. Those that 
liave been preserved cannot be arranged chronologically, 
but only with r(‘ference to their plact‘ in the system. The 
incorrect place assigned to the Metaphj sics in all editions is 
, [last remedy, as it has 'given its name to thv book. Of 
editions there may be mentioned the Aldin<‘, the editiopidnceps 
(V<‘net. T495 -89, 5 vols. fol.). the Basel <jf 1531, the Paris Greek 
and Latin of 1629 (2 vol.s. fol.), that of Buhle (Zweibrucken, 
8vo), which however canu* to a stand-still, and above all the 
one undertaken by J. Bekker and Brandis *' at the request of 


* As tin* first two volumes of the Berlin edition, ^\lii( h (’ontain the (Ircek 
text (the third contains a Latin version, the fourth extr.icts from the older 
rommcntaloi s) are paged continuously, the (juotation of references may be 
abirrcviatcd by ItilUming the example of Wait/, and others, and giving only 
the page. Hem e, by supplying first the following list of all the writings of 
Aristotle, it becomes easy to sec at once from the number of the page, from 
what writing a quot.xtion is made. 

(r) The so-called Or^amm of later times contains (p. 1-184) : Karrfyopuu a 
p. 1-15; wept ipfLrjveiai a{de interj>ictatmu), p. 17-24; ’AvaXvTCKa 8' 
{AmT/yitc^ f>riora d p(nferw/a); Trporepa/S', p, 24-70 ; vorepa /S', p. 71—100, 
'IWiha d' { Topicii VJJI.), p. 100-164 ; irept tro^icTTtKttfi' l\iy\uw a {de Sophisiicis 
e/eric/m), p. 16*4 184. The physical writings come next (2), and contain: 
ff>vartKy aKpoatrii d (Physica auscultatio, or Physica FJIJ.), p. 184-267 ; irept 
ovpavov 8' {de ioeio IV.\ p. 268-313 ; wept yn'cVews koI ^dopus ^ {de gener. ei 
corrupt, y/.), p. 314-338; McreoipoAoyiKa S' {Meteorologica /K), p. 338-390, 
irept Kocrp.ov {de muttdo), p. 391-401 ; irept y' {de anima ///.), p. 402— 

435 } oicr^jjtrews <cat al(r$yTbli\ Trtpl firypyi >cat dvafivyatm, wept vnvov Kol 
eypi/yopo-cws, irept ivvrrvitai't irept fiaKpofiionjTOi leal / 3 pa;(v/Sionp'Os, irept veonjnros Kcd 
yypuKj irepi{w^v Kal Zavarov,irept dvain'o^s (/;fl'///rrr//Vr ), p. 436-486 ; 
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the Berlin Academy (1831 -35, 4 vols. 4to). The value of 
the last has been doubled by thi; excellent Index AHstohlicus 
of Bonitz (Berl. 1870). 

Aristotle’s Doctrines. 

Die Philoso/>hic de^ A) iiMclei. Hcrlin, 1835 43. 2 volb. II. Ilonitz . 
Aristoieliscfie Studiai, i.-v. 1862-66. 


Introductory. Tin: Articulation of the System. 

I. Although those who reduce the difference between the. 
doctrines of Plato and Aristotle to a merely formal one, and 
thus regard the latti'r as a mere re-modelling of the former, 
go much too far, this one-sided view must not be neglected 
in opposition to the contrary extreme, which sets them over 
<igainst each other as the repr('s(‘ntatives of Idealism and 
Realism, of Rationalism and Empirici.sm. And it docs not 
impair the respect due to Aristotle, while it facilitates tin* 
understanding of his doctrines, if it is shovMi in a greater 
number of*points than is commonly done, that the philoso¬ 
pher, not the least of whose glory consists in h iving learnt 
much, should have learnt much from none other than Plato. 
Hence it will be neces.sary at the outset to refer to Plato’s 
delimitation of philosophy (§ 76, 1), in order to appreciate 

itTTopiai i' {Ilistor/a animaliian X., p. 481) 638 ; vcpl iumw finpiutv 8' (de 
partibus anhnalium JV.), p. 639-697 ; irepl Kivr/trcois {de moiu anitna- 
iiutn)y p. 698--704; Trepi iropfw fuioiv {de ineestu animalium\ p. 764-714 ; irepl 
(/uMitv ytvitrtm i {de genet at tone animalium V.), \\ 715-789. in the second 
volume there follow first somp smaller phy.sital treatises {vepl xP<op-<iTu>v, 
trepl aKOverrSiV, €f»vcnnyvu)puKd, trepl <ftvrwv fi', irtp'i ffavpauruav &KOvapMTiiiv, 
jvjXaviKa.), p. 791-858; wpo^krjpaTa Xi)' {Probkmata 38), p, 869-967; wcpi 
drofUiiv ypappiav {de tnsecahilibus lineis\ p. 968-972 ; *Avep.(av dco-ei? Kat irpoa-^ 
yoptdt {ttentornm iitn<! et appellattones), p. 973. 'I'hcn after ttc/ii Hd'ot^ai'ovv, 
ZiQvufvos Kal Topyiov {de Xenophane Zenone et Gorgia\ p, 974 980, there rome 
^3)Ta/i€To ra^vaiKav {Meiaphyska XJP.), p. 980-1093. Then follow (4) 
his ethical writings, p. 1094 1353, i.e., ’H6iKd NtKo/idx«tt k {hthiea ad 
Nicomachutn A".), p. 1094-1181 ; TWiku ptydXa / 3 ' {Magna motalia JJ.), p. 
1181-1213; ’HdtKo.'Ei^pta 7 } {Et/ika ad JSudetnntn P//.), p. 1214-1249 (the 
4tl^ 4th, and 6 th books arc wanting); mpl dptrutv kuI KaKiSty {de virtutibm et 
vitiis)^ p. 1249-1251 ; lIoXmKd & {Polilka VlJl.), p. 1252-1342 ; OlKovopiKu 
^ {Queonomka //.), p. i 343 -t 353 . Finally (5) the writings on rhetoric and 
poetics; Wwiy pijropu^ y' {Rhetorica HI.), p. 1354-1420; ‘PijTopiKr/ vpbv 
AX4(avBpov{Rbe/0n£a ad Aiexandrum), p. 1420 -1447; wf/K iroiijuK^i {Poetka), 
p. 1447-1462. 
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properly the procedure of Aristotle in this matter. In con¬ 
nection with the fact that the instinct to know is naturally 
inherent in man, Aristotle shows (p. 980 f.) that perception 
(ai(rdti(riK‘) is the first grade of knowledge, and that it is con¬ 
cerned with the particular (if a 0 ’ tif«(rroj/,the toCto or roth of Plato). 
In consecpiencc of repeated perceptions, and the re-cognition 
based on memory, this becomes experience {eftireipia^ a term 
already found in Plato). Experience is already concerned 
, with the universal (kuBoXov, p. 100), although the object of ex¬ 
perience may in its turn be called particular, in comparison 
with the higher universal of knowledge proper. The defect 
of experience, which it shares with perception, is, that it deals 
only with the actual fact (ori), not with its reasons (Sia tI). 
Hence both are surpassed by theoretical understanding (Ttxi^i/), 
which includes a knowledge of the reason, and hence already 
the possibility of instruction. (In dealing with this third 
degree of knowledge, Plato had always thought of the mathe¬ 
matician, whereas .t\ristotle thinks rather of the theoretically 
trained physician; in other riispects his corresponds 

pretty well to Plato’s Sidvoiu.) If, however, one dpes not rest 
content with the first reasons reached, but seeks and finds the 
[)rinciples (fVx"0 underlying them, there arises knowledge 
f)roper, or jihilosophy. For Aristotle does not, like Plato, dis¬ 
tinguish between croep/a and tpiXocrocpla. Since, then, the prin¬ 
ciple is above all the universal, by which he means not only 
that which is common to all (icara Trai/ro?), but also the thing as 
such, or the conception that creates it (the kuQ' owto), and since 
knowing a* thing by its reasons, is equivalent to knowing that it 
cannot be otherwise, univers.ility and necessity arc the proper 
marks of philosophic cognition (p. 88). And, as in Plato, 
wonder, the feeling of nf)t knowing and not understanding is 
to Aristotle also the beginning of philosophy, and philosophy 
that which puts an end to this feeling. And whereas wonder 
is an attitude of dependence, jjhilosophic knowledge is free 
and independent, in which that which knows, knows only itself. 
Thus in a way cognition is identical with its object, and the 
I'ow? itself with the vorprd (pp. 429 -431). Philosophy is, however, 
independent also in this sense, that it serves nothing, and 
therefore no practical purpose. And it arises, as Plato had 
remarked of the writing of history, only when men attain to 
leisure. Philosophy inquires for the sake of knowing alone, 
and hence, though there may be arts more useful, there is none 
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more excellent. Indeed, it may even be called divine, in the 
two senses that it is practised by the Deity, and ?hat it is con¬ 
cerned about God. 

2. And Aristotle, like Plato, not only defines phih)S()]>hy 
as against the unphilosophic point of view, but also defines 
true philosophy as against other philosophic views. But in 
so doing he pays little attention to the sophistic position, 
as having been long ago refuted by Plato. He treats it con¬ 
temptuously, regards the Sophists as mere money-maki'rs, 
their fallacies as mere deceptions, etc. Similarly, the smaller 
Socratic schools are already sufficiently remote to be referred 
to but rarely. But the real opponent to be combated is the Pla¬ 
tonic dialectician. He regards dialectic, not indeed as a false, 
but as a subordinate art, since it only attempts what sophis¬ 
try pretends to be able to do, and what philosophy possesses 
and knows (p. 1004). Almost with the same words with which 
Plato had opposed the extravagant claims of mathematics, 
Aristotle reproaches dialectic with dependence on assumj^' 
tions. Philosophy, on the other hand, made no assumptions ; 
and thus dialectic could only make things probable, and 
persuade, whereas philosophy proved and conviiK't d. Hence 
philosophy deals with knowledge and truth, dialectic with 
opinion and probability (p. 104). It is, however, imlispensalde 
in preliminary investigations, in which alone it finds a proj)er 
place. Thus, while in Plato to philosophize dialectically had 
been equivalent to philosophizing rightly, Aristotle used 
SiaXcKTiKiios and Kcpihg as synoti^ms. 'I'hus Aristoth;, adopt¬ 
ing towards dialectic almost the same attitude that Plato had 
adopted towards the .Sophists, or at least towards the Socra- 
tists, regards philosophy as the science of first princlj)les, f.c. 
of universals, proceeding, not by the way of hyi)()theses, but 
by that of proof. 

3. With respect to the articulation of his .system, both the' 

tradition that he divided his doctrines into theoretical and 
practical, and also the one that he divided them into logic, 
physics, and ethics, can claim the support of dicta of his own. 
The two, however, are reconciled by extending the first, so 
as to include a third science, that of prrxluction (ttoiVi?) (pp. 
145, 1025), and by supposing that in the case of the theoretic 
science, which perhaps was alone called philosophy, and 
which was to include BeoXoyiKii (in later times called AoyiKti) as 
the •frpar^, and as the Sivrtpa <l>i\o<ro<pia, and fiudijM-tiriKt} 
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as the thir 4 (p. 1026), Aristotle left the last practically 
untouched, and that the same holds good of the third main 
division of the system which was to consider the iroietv. In 
this way his actual doctrines would all be reduced either to 
logic, or to physics, or to ethics (cf. p. 105). His “analytical ” 
investigations, h<iwever, do not fit into any of these three 
divisions. They do not, however, lose the great importance 
Aristotle attached to them, if one follows a hint given by 
himself, and tin; example of his successors, and regards them 
as the indispensable instrument {opyavov^ of the scientific in¬ 
vestigations proper. And they are connected in the following * 
maniuT with the above-mentioned distinction of sophistic, 
dialectic, and a])()deictic thought, viz. that the treatise on the 
i\'illacies, shows how the Sophists are to be dealt with, the 
'roi)ics how argumentation and discussion are to be managed, 
and finally the Hermeneutic and the two Analytics, what is 
the shape taken by scientific [)roof. The treatise on the 
Categories thereupon prepares the transition to the Funda¬ 
mental .Science, i.e., to the sciences which AristotJe already in¬ 
cludes in philosophy proper, and which for this «amc reason 
he no longer calls “analytical,” but designates by other 
names, among which that of logical also occurs. 

§ 86 . 

The Analytical Investigations of Aristotle. 

Trcnddc'iiburg: Elemcnta lo^ices Aristotelece. Berol. 1836 (5th ed. 1862). 

Eriautenin^en to this, Hurl. 1842. 1 '. Waitit: Aristoidis Oroflnou^ 2 vols. 

Lcip/i. 1844-46. C. Pranti: Geschiihte der Logik im Abendlande. ist 

vol. I.ei})/. 1855 (2nd i86r, 3rd 1867) [Vol. IV., 1870 .—Ed.]. 

I. As Aristotle does not distinguish thought and speech 
in the way now done, but includes both thought and language 
. under Xoyo?, and moreover regards thoughts, and consequently 
also words, as ofxoiwfiara twi/ irpayfUiToov (as Plato had called them 
the <5j7XftV«Ta), we can understand that the rules discovered by 
the analysis of the sentence at once acquire a logical in ad¬ 
dition to their grammatic.1l meaning, viz., that of being the 
forms of correct thought, and finally, more or less consistently, 
that of being r garded as the laws of real existence. This 
last aspect does not indeed altogether disappear, but is very 
much obscured, in the treatise irept epfiijveiai, which would 
have been better rendered by de enumiatione, rather than by 
de interf>retatiofte (pp. 16-24). defining a word a.s 
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a (psoifh <rt}fjtavTiKh Kara crwOtiK^tf^ and thus distinguishing it from 
sounds merely expressive of feeling, Aristotle defines the sen¬ 
tence (Xdyos), in verbal agreement with Plato, as a combina¬ 
tion of words {erv/jnrXoKt} (jyjfVMi/). He proceeds however at onct 
to distinguish sentences which contain no assertion, such as 
requests, from those that do, and in which, consequently, the 
question of truth and falseness can arise. The latter he call« 
judgments (\ 6 yoi airo^oi/TiKot, or airofpapcrei^, or in the Analytics 
*)r/>f>Tdtreip, jltdicid) and proves of them, as Plato had done be¬ 
fore him, that they necessarily consist of a name (dw/ua) and a 
verb {pw(i\ of which the former expresses the viroKflficvov 
{substans, sub^'cctmit) the latter the ’ Kamyopo'ificvov i^prtedica- 
tum\ It is shown at the same time, that a real connection 
bfitween them only takes place when the verb has a TTTuxrts, i.e. 
is inflected ; but that which is indicated by the inflexion may 
be effected also by a s(*parate word (etm), which in that case 
indicates merely that the subject and predicate belong to¬ 
gether (a-vyKeia-Oou, hence afterwards cn^vdci' tv and ultimately 
I'opidd), and hence belongs equally to the ovoiKa and to the 
pnt*-n. (henae, afterwards, verbum substanfiviim). If, then, the 
judgment consists of three words by the separ.ition of the 
copula, the predicate may either include the subject as a part 
of itself, and is then asserted of the subject as something it 
embraces {Kaff viroKeifitvov), or conversely it may state somci 
thing which is found in the subject, and inheres in it as its 
substratum {fv inroKeifitvm). h is clear that in the former 
class of subsuming judgments, Aristotle is thinking of cases 
where the predicate is a substantive, in the latter, indicating 
inherence, of cases where it is an adjective. And according as 
in a judgment the predicate is asserted or denied of the subject, 
and a Kartiyoptipa Kara or aird nwy takes place, it is a Kard<pttfris 
or dTr 6 <f>atris. The former is also called TrpoTam? KwnjyopiKt) 
{judicium posilivum\ the latter errepi/Tt/cr/ {j. negativum). The 
fact that Aristotle noticed that the place of the subject might 
be taken also by an dvof$.a ddpicrrov, such as dvK-dvQpMTog, and the 
place of the predicate by a pmf* ddpi<rrovt as and, that 

the first translators rendered d 6 pt<rrov by infinitum instead of 
indefinitum, brought about the assertion of a third case (and 
why not a fourth }), in addition to the only two possible, 
which was called the judicium infinitum. Besides the dis¬ 
tinction between affirmative and negative judgments, Aristotle 
also considers that between those that assert something uni* 
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versillly (at KadoXov uTroKpaarei^ kcu Karatpatreiij and those that do 
SO only in part (called ev filpei in the Analytics, KaO' «ra<rrov in 
the dc inicrp.). By combining what is said about the quality 
and the quantity of judgments, the rules as to the opposition of 
two judgments art; obtained. An affirmative and a negative 
judgment are uvriKeljuieva (opposita) : this however they may be, 
either avTi^uriKm (contradictoric), when one merely destroys the 
other, or tvavrlm (coniraric), when it further substitutes another 
asserticm. This latter opposition is also called e/c <%afxtTpov, and 
takt's place between the universal affirmative and the univer¬ 
sal negative. At this ])oint, too, Aristotle introduces the laws 
of Contradiction and Excluded Middle, which he generally justi¬ 
fies by the argument (always used by Plato), that otherwise the 
meaning of a word would not be fixed. Connected with the 
investigation of the opposition of judgments, and combined 
with it, is that of their modality. Stress is justly laid on the 
(act that modal judgments an; really compound (o-y/x-TrXe/co/iei'at), 
and the question is thoroughly discussed, how the possible 
can have opposed to it, not only the impossible but also the 
necessary, (.*tc. The fact that the' word ijj here used 

in opposition to tViyarov and upuyKniov, while it is u.sed in the 
Analytics to designate the possible, has induced some to 
Ji.ssume' that Aristotle made a distinction betw'een logical and 
real possibility. Others, however, dis|)ute this. 

2. With regard to the doctrine of the Syllogism, or in¬ 
ference, Aristotle; was induceel to lay such great stress upon 
it, not f)nly by the fact that he was the first to work it out 
(p. 184), but also because his theory of demonstration is based 
upon it, anel demonstratie)n, as we saw, is the chief object of 
analytical inquiries. Hence the work in which he treats of 
the syllogism is called par excellence ra avaKxniKa. We shall 
consider, to begin with, only the ’AvaXvriico TTporepa (p. 24- 
70). They are the most elabomted part of the whole Organon. 
The syllogism (orvWoyia-fios) having been first defined as a 
proposition in which a new result follows necessarily from 
certain presuppositions, inquiries are undertaken to determine 
what judgments may be converted, and how. Thereupon the 
essential elements of the .syllogism are considered. The two 
TTpoTfia-ei^ (prtmiissa) contain the aic/oo (extrema) and the 
/MffTov (terminus medius). The former, the o/ooy vpSrros or 
axpov (terminus major), and the opm e^aroy or mpov ikar- 
rov (terminus minor), form the predicate and subject, respect- 
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ively, in the a-vfnrtpatrfta {conclusio') ; the middle term, on the 
other hand, which contains the ground of their combination, 
disappears. It is the middle term, however, the soul of the 
syllogism, that determines the true nature of the process. 
According as it occupies the middle, the highest, and the 
lowest place in respect of comprehension and is OtVet jtitoroc, 
TT/owToy or t(rx«TOf {{.c ., positionc mcdhiSy supremusy or wji\ r 
there result the three different tryimara of the syllo¬ 

gism, the only three possible. The first of these has the 
greatest scientific value, because it can produce universal 
affirmative conclusions, while the second can give only nega¬ 
tive, and the third only particular conclusions, inasmuch as 
science is concerned with the universal, and the positive and 
direct proof has greater force than the negative and in¬ 
direct. Hence Aristotle already strives to reduce the infer¬ 
ences of the other figures to the first. Reduction is effc‘cted by 
him in the case of all the four moods of the second and the six 
of the third figure by 6 .vTi(TTpl(peiv (conversio) and anrayasyh fiv 
a^vmrov {rcdttctio ad impossibik ); thus the fourteen pt)ssible 
moods of the later logicians and the reductions of the ten 
later ones to one of the first four, are already found in 
Aristotle. A veiy thorough inejuiry into the way the matter 
is affected by the varying modality of the premis.ses, shows 
how little he .shrank from dry inquiries, if th(*y went to the 
bottom of the matter. Connected with these art; hints as to 
how to discover the right midflle terms, and as to the way 
of di.scovering flaws in syllogisms, by resolving them, etc. 
They continue to the end of the first book, and in the second 
follow inquiries which belong no longer to elementar)% but to 
applied logic. He there investigates whether a true con¬ 
clusion can be derived from false premisses, why from a false 
conclusion the falsity of one at least of the premisses may be 
inferred, what are the cases in which, and the limits within 
which a conclusion may, in a circular proof, be made into a 
premiss, in order to prove a premiss, or its contrary be made 
into a premiss in order to disprove it. The error of the 
^ o/>X^ mVeiarSat f^petitioprincipii; it .should be called conclusionis 
or in pfincipio) is also considered, and a transition is then made 
to the inferences which, without being strict demonstrations, 
nevertheless prcxluce belief. The chief of these is hrayoryb 
{inducHo)y which he compares with the third figure, as it infers 
the universal by means of the particular. Still less cogency 
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is conceded to the example (irapn^eiyfiLa), which he does not 
distinguish stringently from the procedure by analogy, and 
whicli in his view belongs especially to the domain of rhetoric, 
where it takes the place of induction, in a manner precisely 
similar to the substitution of the ivdiifitjfia, or probable inference, 
for the strict syllogism. 

Cf. Iltjdcr: Knlisihe Darstelluti^und Vergleichung der ArisMe/hc/ien und 
Jitgehcfien J)ialcktik. Krlangen, 1845. 

3. The 'KvtiKvTiKii va-Tepa (pp. 71-100) display a degree 
of finish far inferior to that of the investigations so far men¬ 
tioned, and were prob,ibly collected after Aristotle’s death 
from his literary remains. Thty contain what has been aptly 
<‘allecT his contributions to the methodology of science. 
Thus, since all scientific knowledge is demon.strative, i.c., 
as we have seen, jiroved by syllogism, it must be prc'- 
ceded by one which is of acknowledged certainty, and on 
which it is based. In order to arrive at such knowledge, tw'o 
methods are possible ; one*, when the starting-point is a datum 
of perception, from which an universal is infern'd, which is the 
c'ssence of inductive* procedure, the other when the universal 
is the starting-point, from which a descent is made to the par¬ 
ticular, which is what Aristotle designates as the syllogistic 
procedure. The two are opposed, in that the one starts from 
the 7rpo9 ^/xac irptenrov^ that which is the first and most 
certain thing for the subject, and passes on to that which is 
the first in itself {(jjixrci or Xoyu) or a-a-Xaiy irporepov), w’hereas in 
the other, the reverse order is adopted. (Where TrpoTepov and 
('KTTtpov are found without qualification, the vpwi jJ/tia?, not the 
<f)u(ret, .should be understt>od. Besidc*s, Aristotle also formulates 
the antithesis of the ‘ first for us,' and the ‘ first as such,* so that 
what comes last in the analysis, conies first in its genesis fp. 
iii2j.) But although the inductive procedure is more per¬ 
suasive, the deductive is more scientific. It can moreover aim 
either at determining that a thing is, and- then it produces a 
demonstration, or at determining what it is, when it leads on to 
its opicrfios {dejinitio). He considers first the demonstration, and 
shows that it is an inference from true and necessary premisses, 
and for this same reason is applicable only to things universal 
and eternal, and in every science rests upon certain principles 
and axioms which that science cannot demonstrate; and fur¬ 
ther that the universal and affirmative, and the direct, demon- 
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strations deserve pn'fcTcnce, and also the reason why this 
should be the case, etc. Then he passes to definition, and 
justifies its inclusion in the syllogistic method by showing that 
true definition contains the ground of the thing defined, i.i\ a 
middle term. Thus the definition of an eclijise of the moon, 
“darkness due to the interposition of the earth,” may easily 1 k‘ 
brought into the form of a s)'llogism. To this requin‘ment 
of definition is added the formal requirement which Aristotle 
does not seem to have attempted to connect with the former, 
viz. that the definition must contain the specific difference 
in addition to the genus. This presupposes division, which. 


though very imi)ortant, cannot be substituted for deduction, as 
in Plato. There follow' positive and negative rules respecting 
definition. 


Cf. Kiihn • /X’ iwtionis dcfinitione <juaUin AriiMdes lonstilufril, Halle. 
1844. Rassow: Aristoidis de notionis dejiniiione doctrina. Bcrol. 1845. 


4. Hut there are limits to the process of demonstrating and 
defining, for no knowledge would be possible, either if it moved 
in a circle, pr also if it continued ad infntiitwi, without end, jmr- * 
j)ose, or aim. These limits are twofold, since thi re exists that 
which stands above all demonstration and diifinition, and also 
that which lies beneath it. Thus, the obje ct of sense-i)erception 
lies beneath both, for it cannot be demf)nstrat(‘d as being 
contingent, nor defmtid as containing innumerable; character- 
i.stics (p. 1039). On the other hand, the most universal genera 
and principles, the simplicity f)i'which does not admit of defi¬ 
nition, and the indubitable axioms, possessing immc'diate certi¬ 
tude, tran.sccnd both definition and demonstration. And every 
science contains such immediate judgments, superior to demon¬ 
stration ; and this is the case also in the science of the ulti¬ 
mate grounds, which transcends all the rest and demonstrates 
the principles that could not be jiroved within the limits of 
the subordinate science.s. And just as p<Tception was the 
o^an for the particular and contingent, so it is the wf"? that at¬ 
tains to these immediately certain judgments, and thereby trans¬ 
cends eirKrTtifit], or mediate cognition. It grasps its object by 
an intuition which is not sensible, but rather comparable with 
that by which the mathematician masters his fundamental 
conceptions (p. 1142). And just as each senseis limited to the 
sensations peculiar to it; so the rea.son is limited to the airX«, 
W'hich are incapable of further derivation. Moreover, there is 
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not in this spht-re, in which the known is grasped immediately, 
a distinction between knowing truly and knowing falsely, as 
in the case of mediate cognition, but only a question of know¬ 
ing or not knowing. Similarly, too, the distinction between 
the that and the niJiat, the existence of a thing and its nature, 
here disappears, for in the moment that this highest knowledge 
is grasped its reality also is immediately certain (p. 105 i,p. 203). 

5. Although then the demand for proof of these first 
principles of all j)roof is irrational, they are nevertheless not 
altcjgether in the »iir, like innate conceptions and axioms; for 
these immediate judgments lie jjotentially in the knowing 
mind and are developed by means of sense-perception, out of 
which the mind selects the univ'ersal element, so that the 
inductive method cannot indeed prove, but can bring out 
clearly the principles of all demonstrative knowledge. Similarly 
to Plato, whom he commends for this reason (p. 1095), 
Aristotki also, maintains that science ascends to the universal, 
just as much as it descends from it to the particular. Induc¬ 
tion, which starts from what is perceptible by the .senses, 
;ls being th(* more certain fijr us, and passes on to the more 
certain in itself, \M)ukl have to be complete, in order to have; 
complete cogeiic). If indeed it were this, if A\e were 
acquainted with every particular thing, we should not require 
any demonstrative knowledge ; and induction, which, as it is. 
resembles an inference in the third figure, would then be like 
one in tlu* first. Put as the case stands, jjrobability only, and 
not certitiuk*, that which is common rather than that which is 
truly universal, can be attained b\’ the inductive method. 
And Aristotle shows in his practice, how it is po.s.sible to 
procet'd ln)m the former to the latter, in all cases where he 
brings what has been found by induction nearer to the level 
of scientific knowledge, by means of general argumentation. 
The Toru s (pp. 100-164) give the theoretic instructions for 
this process, and contain rules for the guidance of the dialectical 
procedure and, in close connection with these, hints as to how 
sophistic plays ujjon words may be met <pp. 164 284). Accord- 
ingly, the proptn* sphere of dialectical, i.c. of argumentative 
reasoning, is the koivov and the evSo^or. And just as it starts 
from this, so it aims also at finding ever won’ general and 
more' probable truth. But it thereby approximates to philoso¬ 
phic knowledge, for that which is probable to all, is certain 
(p. 1172). The rules of dialectical procedure wall therefore 
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have to bear this chiefly in mind, that an universal iigree- 
ment has to be reached, and that accordingly they are rules for 
persuasion (rhetorical rules), and for balancing different views 
(rules for discussion). Hence it is intelligible that Aristotle 
calls rhetoric the complement of dialectic (p. 1354). Both aim 
at showing, in the service of science, how agreement may be 
attained as to the first principles of science. This however 
presupposes a desire to arrive at such agreement. Since, how¬ 
ever, this would be impossible if the means of arriving at an 
agreement, viz., words, did not maintain’ their meaning, the 
principle of identity is the supreme canon in discussion, and the 
proof of its infraction a proof that the opponent must abandon 
his position (cf. p. 996). Conversely, it will be possible to show 
that in most of the cases in which the Sophists think they can 
prove contnidiction.s, they failed to notice the different mean¬ 
ings of words. Hence he repeatedly insists on logical accuracy, 
i.c. such as respects the expressions of the language. Argu¬ 
mentation should start with something considered certain on 
the ground of authority. Hence Aristotle’s industrious inqui¬ 
ries into the conclusions embodied in the writings of earlier 
philosoj)hers, still more into what the spirit of the nation has 
embodied in proverbs and above all in language. Hi.s 
inquiries into the meaning of words.—which regard their ety- 
mological (Origin much more rarely than their present meaning 
from the point (jf view of a Uixicographer,—are; intended to 
determine how and what people think. The next jjoint, how 
ever, is, that not only do the authorities contradict one another, 
but that reasoning which treats the subject from all points 
of view, discovers contradictions in that which appears quiti* 
certain. Hence there reappears in Aristotle that procedure 
by antinomies, repre.senting the eristic procedure of the 
Sophists, the irony of Socrates, and the negative side of the 
Platonic Dialectic (cf. § 76. 6), which aims merely at producing 
a-TTopia, because without it there is iif) adequate solution 
possible (cf. p. 995). 

6. Now, in order to appreciate properly the perplexity thus 
generated, and in order to escape from it, it is necessary that 
the questions should be rightly put; this however requires 
above ail that there should be no delusion as to which class of 
categories the subject-matter of the sciences, and of the supreme 
architectonic .science, belongs to. The different classes of 
categories are treated partly in the Topics, partly in the 
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writing on the Karriyopiai(pp. 1-15), the Aristotelian origin 
of which is however denied, wholly or in part, by weighty au¬ 
thorities. W’^e can easily understand, in view of his opinion 
of the relation of language to thought, that Aristotle should 
discover these classes by analyzing thought, as expressed in 
the sentence, into its component parts. From this there results 
in the first place, that everything thought is thought either as 
a subject or as a predicate. The thorough investigations of 
Trendelenburg further render it very probable that retlection 
iH)on the attributive qualifications which the subject of a sen¬ 
tence admits of, and upon the various main grammatical forms of 
the verb, which, as we saw, occupied the place o^the predicate, 
and lastly the i)ossibiIity of determining it more closely by 
adverbs, was the reason why Aristcule assumed the ten ykvtj 
Kartiyofnas, or KaTtjyoptai, which he did. Thus ova-la or the t/ ia-Ti 
would correspond to the substantive, Trotw to the adjective 
attribute, ttoo-oV to a word f)f quantity, irpos n to the words 
that require a supplementary case, further Troutp^ irdcr^av^ 
KtlaBai and i^civ to the active, [)assive, middle, and preterit, 
while finally ttoP and xo're would re[)resent adverbs. (It is 
true, howc'ver, that authorities like Ritter, Prantl, ZellcT, and 
Bonitz have declared against this interpretation.) This is 
easy to reconcile with the fact, that after it had appeared 
that the other categories only denoted conditions or activities 
occurring in the oiW/a, other conditions than those at first 
enumerated are sometimes called categories. For we must 
alwa)s remember, that since things arerellected in the thought 
of all men in the same way, and since language also reveals 
the thought commtm to all, the main classes, though primarily 
grammatical, and perhaps different from what they would have 
become if Aristotle had found a fully-developed theory of the 
parts of speech, and which moreover he also sometimes reduces 
\v. p. 83), at once ac(|uire logical and also real import. Hence, 
because we must think everything either as ovcrla or as one of 
its TrdBvi, all reality must be subject to the distinction of the 
substantial and accidental; or rather, conversely, we think so 
because it is the case. The ouer/«, or substance, therefore has 
primarily a grammatical meaning, and denotes the possible 
subject of a .sentence. F'or this same reason, that w'hich can 
only be subject and never a predicate, the individual thing, 
e.g, something denoted by a proper name, is substance in the 
first place and i!>ar excellence. The genera denoted by general 
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names can occupy the place of predicate, as well as that of 
subject, e.g. in subsuming judgments: hence they are called, 
substances indeed, but second substances. Whatever, on the 
other hand, occupies the place of predicate in a judgment assert¬ 
ing inherence, is only a quality of a substratum, and hence not 
a substance at all, but a mere /i 07 u. All science however is con¬ 
cerned with substance, or the Tci/m/ of a thing, and the different 
sciences have different substances for their object: geometry, 
that of space, the oiV/a Oertj (p. 87). And since substance 
and true existence are identical, the problem of each science 
may be defined as the considtTation of a .single kind of the 
existent, with a view to discovering what it includes. For this 
same reason also each science has itst>wn axioms and theorems, 
which are of no importance for the rest. But there will stand 
above them all the science which treats not of any particular 
kind of substance, but of substance as such, nor of a being 
determined in any way, but of the I'.xistcmt Jis such, the* oi\ jy ov, 
and will enunciate the laws which hold good conccTning it, as 
universally binding upon all kinds of the existent, and there¬ 
fore upon §l11 .sciences (p. 1003). This science* is therefi)re* 
called the Trpumj ^uXorrotplu, the; scie*nce of }*'irst Principles; 
and while this name correspe)nds be'st to its re-kuiem to the* 
other sciences, its cemtent is be*st describeel by the term 
Ontology. And in consequence e>f the imi>e>rtance which 
Aristotle attributes to this part of phil()soj)hy, he often calls it 
simply philosophy, which isju t as inte*lligil)le as that Plate) 
should often have ai)plied' the t- rm to the dialectical })art e)f 
his system. 

Trendelenburg: Geschichie dcr Kategorienlchie. licrlin, 1846. Uonitz: 

Die Kategorien des Aristofeles in the Wiener Akad. Schr. 1853. 


§87- 

Aristotle’s Fundamental Science. 

A. Schwegler : Die Metaphysik des ArisMeles. 4 vols. 'rul)ingcn, 1847 48. 
(Tjxt, translation, and commentarj.) 11 . Honit/: AiXtotehs melaphy- 
sita. Bonn, 1838 49. 

1. The writing of Aristotle, which received the name of 
To^j 8 // 9 Xia) Tu (fivariK d(p. 980- 1093), because it was put 
after his physical treatises in the first editiem of his wt)rks, 
and thus brought it about that the .science of first principles 
it discussed was afterwards called metaphysics, contains in the 
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first book (A. pp. 980-993) a critical historical introduction. The 
second book (A tXarrov) is apparently interpolated; the third 
(B. pp. 995-1003) proceeds to enumerate the perplexities in 
which thought finds itself involved in thinking on this subject. 
Among them is the question, whether it can be the task of 
one and the same science to state the more formal principles 
of demonstration, of which every science must admit the 
validity, and, more materially, to determine what holds good of 
everything existent. This question is answ'ered in the affirm¬ 
ative in the fourth book (F. jjp. 1004-1012), and there is 
established as the supreme principle of all demonstration, and 
hence as the formal principle of all science, the axiom that 
cf)ntrary things must not be predicated of the same thing, 
bc'cause this w^ould destroy all definite substance. h'or this 
<ixir)m holds good only of such substance, i.c. of everything 
that is really existent, as does similarly, that of excluded 
middl<“. This does not how< \cr involve a tlenial of the fact 
that the deti*rminations of being and non-being are combined 
in th(' possible : it was by applying to actuality what is true of 
[K)ssibility that Her.iclitus was led to asstTt the continual Hux 
of all reality, 'fhe fijth book (A. pp. 1012 1025) contains a 
(li.sciission of .symmyrns w^hich interrupts the course of the 
iiujuiry, and may be put aside for the j)n‘sent if one wishes to 
get a view of Aristotle’s m(*ta[)hysic, together with eleventh 
(K. 1050 1069), which .seems to belong to a different ver¬ 

sion of the whole metaphysics, as may the two last books (M. 
j)p. 1076 -1087,and N. pp. 1087-1093),which contain a criticLsm 
of thti Platonic doctrine of ld(*as. With the sixth book the 
iiKjuiry reaches ontology j)ro[)er, inasmuch as it attempts to 
solv(‘ the question as to w'hat the really existent is, quite in the 
same manner in which Plato had considered this problem in 
his Dialectic. 

F. N. 'I'lt/.e: De Aristotelh ot>cruin sene et dUtinctione. Leipz, 1826. 
l^randis; Uehr ties Arishyteles Metaphysik. Akad. Abh., 1834. 
Michelet: P.xamen critique de Vouvrage (PAristote intitule Mitafhy- 
sique. Pans, 1836. Kri.schc : Die theologiscfien Lehren der griechisc/ien 
Dcnket. Gott., 1840, pp. 246 ff. J. C. Glaser: Die Metaphysik des 
Aristoteles nach Composition, Jnhalt und Methode. Berlin, 1841. 

2. If ontology is to be a scientific inquiry, it must derive 
the (‘xistent as such from principles (cf. supra, § 85, i). Accord¬ 
ingly the first, and one may say, initiatory, question is, as to 
wnat is meant by a principle. The answer which the usage 
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ol language gives in the fourfold significance of the word 
aiTia and «/ox»/ (causa), Aristotle finds confirmed in history. 
For the Physiologers attempted to explain Being by means of 
matter, the Pythagoreans by form, Empedocles by the efficient 
cause, and Anaxagoras by the end or final cause (pp. 984, 985). 
Aristotle understands by j'Av (/ua^cna) or matter every tf ou, otj, 
that ou^ of which a thing becomes, while in l^lato it had only 
been that in 2vhich it becomes. Hence not only is the bronze 
the matter of the statue, but the seed of the tree, the pre¬ 
mises of the conclusion, the natural impulses of virtue, the 
tones of the octave, the lyre, even, of the tones it produces, 
the letters which compose and the sounds which generate it 
of the word. For the same reason matter in Aristotle coin¬ 
cides with the intermediate (uTretpou, adfuarrov) capable of 
being determined, and hence in definition the genus, which 
has to be defined more closely, is the wXi/. Similarly, matter 
is identical with that out of which purposive order is still to 
come, but which does not yet display it. It follows that mere 
matter cannot be an object of knowledge, that it does not lie 
above but beneath the knowable, so that it can Ik; understood 
only by means of analogy Tp. 207). Anti just its ihe last of 
these asst;rtions reminds us of l*lato’s mOos Xoyi(r/md>, (p. 78, i), 
s(> we are remind(*d of other Platonic utterances when 
Aristotle calls matter th(‘ ground of all plurality, the concomit- 
:int cause, and the feminine; principle. And also when, exactly 
like Plato, he distinguish(;s between the ground or reason and 
the indispensable condition, he uses the samt' expression to 
denote the latter : aindtrOui ok (p. 200). On the other 

hand, it is peculiar to Aristotle and contrary to the Platonic con¬ 
ception, that he always assumes matter as the hvvati.i<i(polentia), 
i.e. as the possibility arid capacity of becoming formi-d, 
and points out the difference between it and mere (rTtpijatu 
the Platonic fi-hov, inasmuch as it is that which only relatively 
is not (p. 192), i.c. that which is 7 /ot yet, which is incomplete. 
Hence there is conceded to it far more reality than in Plato, 
and unlike Plato’s treatment it has assigned U) it a place* among 
the principles of true being, in the science of first principles. 

3. But if in his treatment of matter the divergence from 
Plato is es|>ecially prominent, the same may bi; .said of his 
agreement with Plato, when Aristotle j)asscs to th<; second 
principle. This agreement extends even to the phraseology, 
for instead of (forma, causa forma/is), he £is often us<*s 
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X070P and t7(5o9 (j)p. 198, 335), and even Taput^eiyfia is found. 
The h'orm is related to the Matter, the principle of passivity, 
as that which determines it. The shape, of the statue which 
the metal receives, the ratio i : 2 into which the tones of an 
octave are fitted, the dominating mean to which the impulses 
ttre sul)j(‘cted, the whole into which the parts are combined, 
the Law wliich regulates the arrangement, the specific differ¬ 
ence which su])plements the genus in definition, are all 
instanced by Aristotle as examples of the principle of form, 
rims it bears towards the matter the relatirin of the to 

th(‘ a-rrufiov, of the «V «to th(* cf ow (p. 1070). The fact, moreover, 
that the form which is imposed ii[)()n the metal, previ(*usly 
existed in the sculjitor, perhaps led to the e.\[)ression to t' »/»' 
which Ari.stotle uses by [ireftTence to denote this prin- 
cipl(‘, and which was not p(‘rha[)s invented !))• him. (It was 
at first translated by cs.\citiia, afUTwards alwa)s by (jiiod quid 
crai cssci) And just as the conception of tht‘ indeterminate 
and of matter coincided with that of that of the form 


coincides with that of vvlpynn {actus). Hence we can 
understand that, during the sujiremacy of Arist<4eli;uiism in 
the Midill(‘ Ages, not only were thi* words Jormalis and 
acfualis ('(juivah‘nt in meaning, but that upon the xXristotelian 
maxim that an uTnifmv ip^pyelu ov wms a contradictio in adjecto 
{l>. 207 ct a/.), was ba.sed the unquestioned axiom, that infini¬ 
tum aitu non datur, w'hich frequent!)' is actually called as 
inviolable as f>rincipiinn identitatis. 

4. The phrase to 66 ii> »} *riV<yo-iy. which Aristotle uses in- 
instead of the Platonic <cio/Ttwy, to designate the third 

principle*, is somt'times varied b) to turiof rye* /xtT«/ 9 o/\»yv, as his 
iittempts to tlistinguish strictly between and 

fail. It is also calk'd more brieily a/>xv or aiV/a KivoOcra 
(p. 1044), and Kivovp^ also apx*l y^vtfrft$v: or opy}} kiviitik^ Kul 
yf^vvtjTiKt} (p. 742) and itpyp TVS’ Too/Ttwy (^192); ’rroiovv atriov also 
occurs aiul explains the well-known translation oi'causa efficicns. 
In the case w here the figure of a Hermes is imparted to a 
ma.ss of metal, the .sculptor is the cause* e>f this transformation. 
Put as he- recciveel the impulse to do .se) from the form he had 
behelel in his mind’s eye, the latter is the true KunriKov, and 
thus the causa cfficicns coincides with the cattsa formalis. 


I has is the casti especially in living eirganisms ; for that which 
impels the plant to grow' is its XoVoy. We can moreover, 
already at this point, understand whv Aristotle called the soul. 
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the principle of motion in the living, its form (p. 414), and why 
he says of it that it is raru rpoTrovi rp^U <urta (p. 415)- 

5. For the fourth cause also, the ou ivsKa or t*Xo?, the 
fausa Jinalis, may be seen to coincide with the last two, wherl 
one considers that the sculptor aims at nothing else than the 
figure of the Hermes, h'or this reason, chopping m«y be 
defin(id as the r/ nv eimt of tht; axe, so that the forni and the 
end or aim become one, just as wc also still consider aim and 
motive as synonymous. Hence also the conceptions of lh<* 
indeterminate and the aimless coincide, and arcipov and areXtv 
become synonyms ; while similarly it becomes self-evident 
that everything perfect is determinate anil limited. Thus 
the four original principles reduce themselves to two. 

;uid htpyua^ the last of which is henceforth called ei/TeXt;(c<«, on- 
the ground rirf" the element of determination by an (md whiCh' 
has entered into it (p. 1115), and the antithesis of facult) 
and exercise of activity, of potentiality and actuality, of pre¬ 
supposition and jierfection is the true ri'sult of the prelim¬ 
inary inquiries into the principle's. But inasmuch us they' 
are correlarive, these conce[)tions acquire a ciTtain amount of 
fluidity : thus one and the .same thing may be an acluality in 
one respect, the tree of the seed, and again a fK)tcntiarrty 

in another, as of a statue. Hence the distinction of first 
and .second actualities is introduced, and the soul, is called 
the entelechy of Uie body, becausi; it is the body in activity ; 
but cilso the first entelechy, becau-.<' its own activity is thought. 
Accordingly, first or fiiire matter would be .something entirely 
devoid of fonn, .somi'thing not yet at all actualized ; and again, 
ultimate matter would be something to such a degree identical 
with form as no longer to aftird the matter of a fresh actualf 
;5ation (pp. 1015, 1045). And just as the distinction k hjcr® 
made between primary and secondary matter, there is eke- 
tvherc found a parallel distinction between immediate and 
ulterior po.s.sibility (p 735). 

6, The foregoing explanations supply the data for an 
answer to the question of ontology ; in the first place, in the 
negative result that neither*mere matter nor mere form is 
substance or true being. This is maintaini'd most decidedly 
with regard to the uXi?, and the position of th<* phy.siologers is 
thus rejected. Mere matter is intermediate* Ixitween Being 
and Non-Being, is merely susceptible of actuality, merely its 
germ. If it happen.s once that it is called substance (p. 192), 
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a limitinjaj fyyt's' is added. But the form also possesses no 
.sul)stantial being, and a great part of Aristotle’s polemics 
against Plato hinge on the point that the latter assumed the 
reality of oktc tTfli/. and placed them bejond and outside 
f)f the many individual existences, separated from everything 
material, where-b) it became inconceivable how the gulf 
I Hit ween them and matter could be bridged, inasmuch as 
they were unable to acquire si*nsible existence for themselves 
Ipp* 990, ff. J/ir/. M, and N,). In spite of these polemics, 
however, it happens far more frecjiiently than in the case of 
matter that he himself calls the mtTt' form ovarla, a fact to be 
(*x[)l;tined partU b) the hightT position he also cmicedt's to the 
form ; partly b) the circumstance that oi'/frlu mcvins i sscfi/ia as 
well as and that this, as was shown, really appeare*d 

identical with the form (p. io^^2). If. however, th<‘ conception 
of oiw/aas real substance be strictly ailhered to, it must be con- 
ceived as th<‘ union o! matter and iorni, and as it were com- 
jjiosed of them, as being materialixed form or formed matter. 

I fence too the definition which is to <“xjm*ss the whole essenc(‘ 
of a thing, is etjualK comj)osed of two factors, the and 

the differentia, corresponding to matter and form. But this 
union must not In* conceiv'eil as iraiujuil being, but 

rather as a transition, a word which may be the rather used to 
translate »riV»/oric, th.it Aristotle himself calls it a and 

that our term “ motion,’’ properly sptviking corresjumds onU 
to the singh* kind of Klvtims, which Aristotle calls To 

Aristotle, then* is nothing ri’al but that which is passing into 
<ictuality, and in opjxisition .ilike to the flux of Heraclitus and 
the unprogressi\e rest of the I'Lleatics, he reganls develcjpmciU 
alone as real ; for this is the conception which in Ari.stotle 
takes the place of .in absolim* Becoming, 'fhere is no transi¬ 
tion from nothingiu*ss into Being, but only from that which 
is not yet, the matter or potentiality. (Cf. our phrase, 
“ There’s the m.iking of a poet in him.") Thus he substitutes 
for tht: mere forms ami genera of Plato the entelechie.s, 
/>., form.s* which no longer exist unchangeably beyond the 
sensible world, but active forces, iiniversals which particu¬ 
larize themselvt's. And in this exercise of its inherent 
aciivities, which thus constitutes the essential nature of reality, 
it is possible to distinguish the tw'o factors of the moving and 
the moved, the active and the passive. The latter is matter 
which moves towards its end like the iron towards the magnet; 
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the former, the end or form, moves it by attmetion. Hence 
the real princi[)le of all motion is cil\\a)s the end .ind the 
form; it posits the motion ^\hich the matter undergoes (p. 
202). 

7. And \\hat is true of ever\‘ nvil substance, of course hoUls 
also of the sum total of all things ri-al, the universe. In this 
iilso there is no cessation, there are Ktrov/juvn and Kivornma, 
j.c. puqiosive actiyity. But inasmucli as cver)-lhing moved 
in its turn imparts its motion, there must be inftTred a j)rin- 
ciple which only moves without being itself moved, a 'Trpwrm 
Ktvom\ which, being itself ««iV#/T«r, n.iturally excludes all 
matter or passivity, and hence is pure tVi/j-yciK {punts at fits), 
avev vKtpi ; for Otherwise it would be necessary to commit the ab¬ 
surdity of assuming the reality of an endless regress ([). 256). 
Hence in the last resort thi‘ reason of a transition into 
actuality alua)s residt's in something fi'rmed tn* actuall\ 
existent. The objection that something unmovt'd cannot 
cause motion, overlooks the fact that this is rt‘lutc‘d by (‘\ery 
case of an end aimed at, ami that th(‘ first Mover of the world 
is just th(* iinal end of the world, the Best ([)]). 1072, 292). 'fhis 
<loes not ht)wever mean that Aristotle denies tlu‘ <*ausalit\ of 
the end, for it had turm^l out to be the real effici(Mit (ause 
(p. 19S). The tlictum th.it the end is above all the I’rinciple, 
is (Hiethat occurs more than f>nce in .Aristotle. 'J'lius all re.'ilily 
is intermt di.ite between the first niatUT afti-r which nothing, 
and the first Mover after whom everything, strivts. 'I'he 
latter on his part is free from all striving and all moveiiu nt. 
and e.vcludes all men* potenti.Jay, and thus rej)r<‘senls that 
which cannot be otherwise, is devoid of plurality and imperish- 
abki, one and eternal (pp. 1072, 1074, 258). Tor, after all, it is 
only because it is all this, th.it it can become the object of 
scientific cognition. But tC this aim of all striving is eternal, 
the activity of the enrloavour must be the same : the motion 
of the world is as eternal as the world itself. 

8. But from the position hitherto developed, it further 
follow's, that if the principle of motion in everything real 
was th<i Xoyoc, the one .source of all motion must include all 
the Xoyoi and ends ; and the voOf had been dtTined as such an 
all-including End from the time of Anax;igora.s, and also 
Plato in the Philebns had adopted it, instead of what he, else¬ 
where calls the ayaQtU'. Aristotle uses ljr)th these exprejssions 
(p. 1075) to denote the purj)ose of th(t universe and the objftct 
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of knowledge, and (‘specially the expression of Anaxagoras, 
whom he accordingly praises very highly for having made the 
vovit the principle ol motion, and having thereby shown himself 
sufK*rior to the “dreamers” before him (pp. 256, 984); and he 
hints further how much IMato \\ as indebted to Anaxagoras. The 
question next arises as to how the jw?, the real Deity in Aris- 
totl(‘’s system, must b( conceived if He is to be really im- 
m.'iterial .ind devoid of all [)a''sivity. If Ht;were conceived .is 
engaged in moral action or artistic cre.ition, H(‘ would be de- 
termiiK d by ,m end outside hims(*lf (p. 1177). There remains, 
lh( n fon‘, onl) th(‘ glorious leisure of theoretic activity in which 
the bliss, the* immortalit), and the eternal life of the Deity con¬ 
sists (p. 1072). Hut e\ en this must be determined more closely. 
If the lors were eng.iged upon anything else than itself, it 
would be limited ther(‘by ; hi‘nce, just as He cannot lo\e, but 
only be loved, so He cannot think anything else than Himself 
without ik'stroying th(‘ delight of being concerned with the 
most ])erlect thing. Hence the thought of the Deity, nay% its 
essential n.iture, consists in thinking upon thought; its pure 
and eternal pleMsure consists in immutable self-contemplation 
(p. 1074). For this reason too the moments of sjjecul.ative 
contemplation, m which our spirit rc-discovers itself in the 
obj(‘ct of its thought, are the ones in which we attain to a 
feeble conception of the bliss which the Deity enjoys eternally. 
And since his incjuiries into the existent h.ive led to the- 
result th.it the most re.il of things, the j)ure .ictu.ility and the 
principle of everything rt'.il, is the single (‘ternal and 
.ibs()lut(‘ly luressary Deity, we can understand why Aristotl(‘ 
(ailed his science of first principle's theology. Similarly thc'se- 
latter deU rrninations of the natiin' of the Deity are a confir- 
m.'ition of wh.it was said .ibove (§ 85, 9), that the Deity is the 
objc'ct and the subject of philosophic contempl.ition. 

g. 'Phe determination of lot'y as thinking upon thought, to 
which Pl.ito had only .i[)pro\im.ited (cf. § 77, 9), is in Aristotle 
brought out with full consciousness and emphasized. Con¬ 
nected with this is th(* further advance, that the highest con- 
('(‘juion which the sci(*nce of first jirinciples arrives at, suffices 
lor the understanding of the w’orld that exists, and does not 
reejuire the aid of an active principle in order to introduce the 
Good into the form oi externality, nor an intermediate world- 
soul in order to maintain the connection {v. § 78, 2 and 3). 
Both these advances follow from the difference between 
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AristotIe\s conception of vXii ,in<l Plato's. By becoming that 
which is not yet, instead of that which is not, and by tluis hav¬ 
ing attributed to it a tendency towards being, matter supplies a 
metaphysical justification to plurality and sensible existence, 
and the form, which exercises this attraction uj)on it, is 
brought down from its supra-rt‘lestial sphere, and nearer to it. 
According to Aristotle, the eUo<i is nt)t .i rr rrapu ru iroWii, Imt a 
€v Kuru row iroWSty, or even o' rrM? •sroXXoiy. Hence not only 
the classes of individual beings, but these th('mse.lvc*s possess 
actual reality'. Thus while Plato, w'ith an exaggeratt'd ])n‘- 
ference for the Eleatic Monism, regartls th<‘ sensible worUl as. 
at least half, a delusion, and only takes to jihysics unwillingly, 
and even then is glad to cling to math(“matics, Aristotle 
recognises the claims of plurality almost to the extent of atom¬ 
ism, and his favourite study is natural science, as the science 
of the qualitative, and thus emanci[)ated from mathematics. 
But though in all these points his advance upon Plat(» is indis¬ 
putable, he nevertheless in one respect remains too close to 
him to lx; able to free himself from inconsistencies. l^'or 
it was onlydn virtue of the material element he included in 
the Platonic Ideas, that these became eff'ctive force-s. And yt't 
this element is excluded from that which is intend(*d to be the 
most real of real things, viz., the* 1 )eity'. 'Fhis was un.ivoidable, 
for the time hail not yet come for the Deity to be conceived 
its taking ttoVov upon himself, without which God lives in« 
heartless enjoyment, troubl(‘d about nothing, and through 
which alone He is love and the t'reator. What Plato in the 
ParmcfiiWi's hud beheld only in a p.-ssing flash ; cf. § 77, 

2), viz. the union of rest and motion, iMijoyment and labour, is 
a conception grasped only by the Christian spirit. In common 
with the whole of antiquity, Aristotli' also fails to transcend 
dualism, because he excludes matter from the; Deity, to which 
it therefore remains opposed, even though reduced to a mere 
potentiality, 

§ 88 . 

Auistotll’s Piivsics. 

O. H. Lewes: Aris/ot/e, a Chapter from the Ifhtory of Science. Lond., 1864, 

I. The metaphysical first principles of natural science, as 
Aristotle’s inquiries in his ariKh uk p 6 art <i have been a[)tly 
called, begin with an enumeration of difficultiirs, and attempts 
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at their solution. Then he passes on to determine the ideas 
of nature and the natural. This is effected by its antithesis 
to that which is produced artificially or forcibly, and leads to 
the result that only that is natural which takes place of itself, 
or contains tlu* principle of change in itself; and similarly, the 
principle of <rT«V/y or as well as that of Kivnari^ or Kipeta-Bai 

(p. 192 /a 1025 6 ). Since, however, the end which coincides 
with the form had been recognised in the Metaphysics as the 
true principle of change, the true nature of a thing will lie less 
in its matter than in its conception and aim, for which the 
matter forms the material and the presupposition (pp. 194-200): 
«igre(‘ably to the practice of naming things after their form 
and aim. And like the nature of the individual beings, so 
nature as a whole is above all a system of ends, of which the 
efficient cause's serve as conditions. This at once excludes the 
possibility that there can exist in nature anything without a 
purpose, and hence whatevi'r is aimless is also unnatural. 
Nature acts not, indeed, with a consciousness of purpose, but 
in accordance with purpose,*-not like a god, but nevertheless 
divinely, like the instinctive g<‘nius of an artii-t (p. 463). 
And as the end in its operation has been found to be motion, 
both the Ii)leatics, who deny motion, and the Pythagoreans, 
who, as mathematicians, ignore the conc(*ption of an end, are 
incapable of establishing a true science of nature. P'or the 
true mode of contemplating nature is teleological, but does not 
in any w.iy exclude consideration of causal connections ; only 
it tlo(‘s not rc'gard them as the chief thing, but as contributory 
caiLses and a cotiditio sine qua non. Although Aristotle’s 
agn'ement with Plato in this extends even to the words he 
uses, it is diminishetl by the facts that in Plato the purj)ose of 
things is outside them, either in the transcendent archetypes, or 
even in th(‘ ailvantage of man ; whereas Aristotle searches for 
the f>urpost; immanent in them, and tries to conceive then> as 
entt'lechies, ami directly censures their reference to human 
puq)Oses. This internal justification of sensible things which 
he conce'des to them, is connected w’ith the higher position he 
concedes to the ami as the v\n coincides with the avayKalov^ 
and the e? with the purpose, just as in Plato, it is .self-evident 
that Aristotle must pay much more regard to the efificieftt 
causes, and approximate much more to the Physiologers than 
his pretlecessor. To the v\ti accordingly, as the mere crvvamovj 
he refers all the phenomena in which the natural purpose 
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failed of attainment, such as monstrous births and miracles, 
which are irrational phenomena displaying the power of chance. 
When, therefore, he requires that the physicist should pass over 
such things and hold fast to cases in which nature attains her 
intentions, he anticipates the contempt which, two thousand 
years later, Bacon expressed for the freaks of nature (cf. 
§ 249, 7). Aristotle, how’ever. .so often joins the conceptions i>f 
rv’x^ and TO avrofi-arov, the contraries of purposive order, witli 
that of human will, that it is impossible not to suppose that 
the resistance of material would have supplied him with the 
basis of an answer, if the question of the origin of evil had been 
put to him. As purpose and form were found to be identical, 
nature of course avoids everything formless and indeter¬ 
minate. Hence the more a thing is determinate, the better it 
is (p. 259). 'fhe axiom already laid ilown in the ontology, that 
infinity does not exist actually, is continually utilized in his 
physics, and it is everywhere maintained, when infinite 
<livisibility causes difficulties, that infinity is only possible and 
not actual (p. 204). And bc-cause of this impossibility of any¬ 
thing devoid of aim and measure, nature nowhere (exhibits 
<*xtremes without intermediaries : wherever anything tends to 
become immoderate, it is opjmsed by its contCriry (p. 652). 
The inquiries which follow that into the infinite, ar< concerned 
with .Space, the \\)id. and Time. 'I'he imj)ossibilily of a void 
is inferred from the most various reasons, while it is shown 
with respect to s[)ace and time that they are utterly unthink¬ 
able without motion. For tjvery spactj must b(* conceived as 
the unmoved enclosing limit of s )mething moving ; and spact! 
itself, therefore, as the unmoved limit of all things in motion, 
f.e., of the universe. 'Fime, on the other hand, is the number 
and measure of motion, and thus mediately also of rest. He 
concludes from this that there would be no time without a 
mind to count it, and that the circular motions of the planets 
supply the best unit for such counting of time, because of their 
constancy; and moreover, that everything unaffected by motion 
and rest, the absolutely immovable, cannot be in time. This 
forms the transition to the books on physics, which Aristotle 
himself, and also his earlier commentators, used to oppose to 
the four books on the principles of science, under the name of 
the books on motion. If one ignores, as Aristotle himself 
often does, the distinction between change and transition 
[fura^oXii and Kivtitris), there must be assumed four kinds of 
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motion, (relative) generation and corruption, ytWip and 
<f>Bopn, which affect the substance; change, «\Xo/awi9, which 
affects the quality ; increase and decrease, av^ijcrig and 
which affect the quantity; and lastly motion proper, (popa, 
affecting the xoP, The remaining categories are not regarded! 
as applical)l<* to change, nor the first category to r/w.iri? ii» 
th(‘ more' restricted sense, on the ground that there cannot 
be any opposition of substances. All the different forms of 
change jiresuppose motion in .space (p. 260), which for this 
reason mii.st be considered the chief and primar)'’ kind in 
physics. 'fhis motion is eternal, and hence precedes al! 
generation and j)assing awa). Hut this eternal character can 
Ik* ascribed only to circular motion, which returns into itself, 
for rertiliiK'al motion is either endless, and hence imperfect, or 
proceeds up .ind down, and would tht'refore be interrupted 
l)y resting points. I'he transition is thereby made to tht* 
distinction between ))henf)mena w^hich display the imperishable 
constituents of tlu* W(jrld, and those tlisjdaying its perishable 
elements. The fijrmer are not included in the general 
[)hysiral discussions, but treatc'd in :— , 

IV.intl: acht IhtJter Pln'^ik, Lcip/., 1854. 

2. 'file trc'atise on the heavens, irtpi ovpavov (pp. 268- 
313), the first two books of which contain Aristotle's co.smolo- 
gical inquiries. Aristotle understands hy ovpavo^t, not a part of 
the w'orld, like the Pythagoreans, but the whole, or sometimes, 
it is iriu*. only the outer circumference of the All, and sets before 
himself the* task of describing the system of all the spatial 
movements of the universe. To begin with, he reduces them 
to subjects of circul.ir motion round a centre, and of rectilinear 
motion to f'r from a centre. The former is proper to the 
he;rvens, a divine l)ody consisting not of fire, which has a 
rc'ctilinear upw ard motion, but of the eternally circling ether.^ 
TheR* are reasons of all sorts in favour of the supposition that 
the all i.s one, uncreated and imperishable, unchangeable in its 
eternal youth. It is limited, moreover, and spherical in form. 
Not, however, as though there existed anything outside it in 
space; on the contrar)" all that falls beyond the outermost 
sphere partakes neither of S|)ace nor of Time, and lives a life 
free from all suffering : it is the immortal and divine principle, 
which every point of the universe aims at. Hence it is un- 
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necessary to assume a special indwelling soul of the world to 
^t it in motion. The inner border of the unmoved is space, 
which is not therefore in the w-orld so much as the w'orld is in 
it. The world, which is the highest thing after the Deity, and 
hence divine, has, like everything that naturally moves itself, 
not only an upper and a lower part, but also a right and a left 
side. And as we live on the lower half of the earth, and hence 
in the lower half of the universe, seeing that the polar star 
indicates the lower end of the world’s axis, the motion of tht* 
universe, which to us apj)ears to go from left to right, really 
goes from right to left. 11 is most rapid in the outer circle, the 
sphere of the fixed stars, and hence they are the most .service¬ 
able for the measure of the movements. Within this there are 
the spheres of the planets, which are firmly fixed in them and 
do not rotate ; in addition to the westward movement of the 
universe, they share also in a contrary one, and thereby are. 
apparently left behind by the fixed stars. But, ;is Kudoxiis 
has shown, a third movement also must be ascribed to the 
planets, and in some cases even a fourth, in order to explain 
the constejlations as given by expedience. Even this, 
however, w’as found insufficient: according to Callippu.s, the 
iissumf)tion of four spheres sufficed to explain the motiems of 
only two planets, while the rest required more. Aristotle adds 
fourteen others to the.se thirty-three spheres, in orckr to .save 
the concentric character of the planetary spheres. ICach of 
the planets, moreover, possesses an unm<jv(Hl mover, for which 
the expression of a soul of th<‘ planet is .sometimes substituted. 
Perhaps these spirits of the stars enabled him, much as they 
had done Plato, to come to terms with popular religion. The 
spherical earth in the centre of the univ»dse is suitionary : it 
forms the centre without which circular motion is unthinkable. 
Thus the centre of the earth is at the same time the centre 
<)f the universe. This posits in the universe an antithesis 
Ixjtween the centre and the circumference, which forms the 
basis of the strictly physical doctrines which Aristotle develops 
in the two following Ixjoks of the tnpi ovftavoi\ and of which 
the Tepl y€Pt<r€<t)9 Kai (l>0opui (pp, 313 -338) almo.st forms a 
continuation, s<i that the wholt; would have for its suljyect the 
world of change. The discussions begin with a refutation of 
the geometrical atomism of Plato and the fihysical atomism of 
Democritus, and also of the doctrines of Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras : then they pass on to connect with that problem 
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the antithesis of centnpetal and centrifugal motion, of 
gravity and lightness, which these atomistic theories are said 
to be just as little able to explain as the other physicists. Al’ 
attempts at explanation either lead to the contradictory 
assumption of void space, or are at least unable to explain 
why the larger mass of fire tends u{>wards more intensely than 
the smaller. As a matter of fact a thing is absolutely light 
whtm it tends upwards as such, and relatively light when it does 
so more than another by its own nature. Of the former, fire 
is an example, just as the earth is of the absolutely heav)' ; 
.ind hence tht; antithesis of the two coincides with that of tht* 
warm and the cold. 'I'hey are related as Form and Matter, 
since*, the fijrm is the envelo[)ing and the light tends to the 
circumference. And since there is added to the antithesis ol 


the two active [jrinciples, the Warm and the Cold, that of two 
passive ones, the. Dry and the Moist, there arises four possible 
combinations, which are the four api)arently simj)le bodies, 
riiese, which held the first place in Kmpedocles, in Aristotle 
come; only third, as the antitheses must b(* regarded as prior 
to them, and to these again the wholly indeterminate Matter, 
which never actually t)ccurs in itself, and only <*xist.s in a way. 
'I'lie re.semblance to Anaximander 24) is here evident. 


Besides these four “elements.” which, 


as derived from an 


antithesis, are subordinated, each to the antithesis predomin¬ 
ating in it, there is assumed an Ether as the “ fifth substance,” 
whicli is not oiiposed by any antithesis, and the motion of 
which also does not coincide with rectilinear but with circular 


.ind hence perpetual motion. This most volatile of substances 
j)laysan important part in generation, etc., and, as was shown 
above, also in the construction of the heavens. There is an 


(‘.sjiecially sharp antithesis between fire and water on the one 
hand, and air and earth on the other, although this does not 
render the transition of each element into every other im- 
fiossible. Thus fire is generated out of smoke, a mixture of 
air and earth, by the .addition of warmth, etc. When the 
elements not only interpenetrate one another (<rui/0«ris), but 
mix with tree so intimau-ly that they no longer exist 
actually .but only potentuUly, there arise the more complex 
substances and things. This process of generation, to which 
there corresponds a similar process of dissolution, is eternal 
like the universe. Its continuous course is however changed 
into a periodical one by the inclination of the ecliptic, in such 
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a way that everything recurs from time to time, not indeed 
numerically the same, but the same in kind. 

Cf. C. Prantl; Aristoieles pier Bucher uber das Ilimmehgeuvibe. Lcipz., 
1857. 

3. The "Siereu)po\oyiKa form in a way a connecting 
link between the gemeral physical doctrines and physics in 
particular, in their first three books (p. 338-378). As the*y 
consider the phenomena which take place between the region 
of the constellations and the earth, it is evident that the two 
elements intermediate between fire and earth must play the 
most important part, tispecially in the shape of the atmosphere 
and the ocean. The two kinds of evaporation, moist and dry, 
aT/tttV and. (iwiOiz/iinio-fv, serve to explain not only all watery 
precipitations, hut also the winds, electrical phenomena, earth- 
(juakes, etc., in short everything included in the atmosphere 
impregnated with vapours, among which Aristotle reckons not 
only shooting stars but also comets. Schlc*i(‘rmacher has 
reason to he astonishtnl that in this portion of his work 
Aristotle does not (juote ileniclitus as an authority. Above 
the atmospliere, in the direction of the constellations, that which 
is assumed to fill space is ni'ither fire nor air, but something 
purer than either. The fourth book of the MertfopoXoyna, which 
was hardly intendc‘d to form part of the same whole as tlieolhers, 
contains inquiries th«it form the transition to organic naturt*. 
They concern the changes produc(‘d by heat and c^ild in moist 
and dry substances, which are supposed to show themselves 
in melting, Iwiiling, and drying, aed also in begetting, digest¬ 
ing, ripening, and decaying; then they pass on to the sub¬ 
stances Aristotle calls bfioiofxepn, homogeneous, meaning 
thereby mixtures so intimate that their parts are always like 
the whole, however far the .process of mechanical ilivision is 
carried. Substances like wood and bone are to lx; thought 
of; for though water also is sometimes calletl b/ioutfufw, yet 
it generally means something which is on the one hand a 
mixture, primary or secondary, etc., of the elements, and 
esjx'cially of water and earth, and on the other is not yet 
articulated like a countenance, which when cut uf) does not 
consist of countenances. Thus all the metals are homo¬ 
geneous. This kind of substances, then, forms the matter and 
the material out of which the uvofioiofAipt^, the organic existence 
composed of different members, is formed. 
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4. Aristotle’s biology is developed especially in the two 
first books of his uork, -repi (pp* 402-424). The 

material condition of life is a body not homogeneous but 
organic, f.r., comjK)sed of members, and differing from 4 
machine in being <jrganic .b)’ nature and not by art. But such 
a body by itself is not yet alive, for a corpse is only improperly 
calletl man or animal. Rather there must be added to it the 
end immanent in this organism, which makes a body which is 
potentially alive, actually so. Hence the soul or principle of 
life Is the entelechy or function of a naturally organic body. 
The condition further of its combination with the body is 
warmth, which is akin to the ether. 'I'he .soul, therefore, 
being the; form and the immanent end of the body, is neither 
itself body, nor conceivable without the body ; it is to the body 
what sight is to tin- e)e, and a separation of the two, and still 
more a combinatuin with another body, is just as impossible as 
that the art of flute-plav ing should become active in anvils, or 
th(* smith’s art in llutes. But the soul itself in its turn enters 


into activit) ; and as these activities, like sen.sation, etc, 
•Stand in the rehition of “energies” and “ entelechies” 


., again 
to it, it 


is called the first entelechy of the body. Its functions form a 
gradation, the lower being the prcisupposition of the higher, 
and contained in it like the triangle in the polygon. The 
lowest manifestation of a .soul, which is therefore found also 


in the lowt'st forms of life, is the dpcirriKov, iu\, nourishment, 
growth, and the )>ropag.ation of the species. This is not 
lacking even in the i)lants, which are alst) animate and alive, 
but rank far below* the animals ; among other reasons, al.so 
because they show* only the difference of upper and lower, cf 
mouth, ?.c., the root, and e.xcretorv and pro[)agator)^ organ, 
/.c., the ilower, which is necessary for their nourishment; but 
not that of front and back and right and left. Aristotle did 
not, however, write a special work on plants, or, if so, it has 
been lost, for the Trfpl (jtvrwv is not genuine: there are only 
i.solated remarks about them in the. discussion of their distinc¬ 


tion from the animals. To this lowest grade of life, which 
also sometimes called the first soul, there is added, in the case 
of animals, sense-perception ; and together with this, since 
feeling, which forms the foundation of all perception, produces 
sensations of pleasure and pain, an instinct to get rid of the 
latter; so that the airO^iKov and opcKTiKov must be found 
in all, and th<‘ kivutik^v Kara toVoi- in most, animals With 
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the first of these factors, the distinction of the front, f>., the 
perceiving side, and the back; with the second, that of the 
right and chief, and the left, side, acquires a meaning. In the 
case of man, who is the most perfect of beings, his upper and 
lower coincides with that of the world, in virtue of his upright 
posture. The single senses are thereupon discussed in great 
detail, and the finer development of the sense of touch in man 
is connected with his greater reasonableness. For this, the 
TTcpt acVfii/<reci)r Kat ala-Qurwv (pp. 436-449) should be com¬ 
pared ; according to which there is this common to all sense- 
perceptions, that the form of the object is therein perceived 
without its matter; that motion is involved, and that the 
organs of sense are affected by means of a medium. The 
senses “ of taste also and of touch form no exception to the 
last of these requirements,” for their proper organ is to be 
found in the region of the heart. Further, we perceive by 
means of the general sense that we feci, and we are able to 
reft‘r the sensations of several senses to the same obji:ct. The 
})eriodical cessation of all sensations is sl(*ep, which accord¬ 
ingly occurs in all animals. The traces of past perceptions 
are presenfations, their retention produces memory, 

This, which is shared also by the animals, must be distinguished 
from the greater combining power of recollection, 
which is possessed by man alone. Thus this growth in 
intensity corresponds to that of impulse, which in the low<*r 
animals was mere desire, in the more perfect also tem[)er, and 
in man in addition also will. 

Cf. Trendelenburg: Aristotelis dc a 'ima Hbri ires. Jena, 1833. 

5. Connected with the researches in the second and in the 
beginning of the third book of the work on the soul, are 
Aristotle’s achievements in zoology. The nine books of his 
History of Animals {ycpi ra tcrroplatf pp. 486-638), for 
the tenth does not belong to him, are intended to cirrang<*- 
and to give a general view of the historical mjiterial; but 
contain also numerous remarks of permanent value for a 
philosophic observation of nature. (.Schneider’s edition, Leips., 
1811, contains a very valuable commentary.) Alx)vc all, there 
should be noticed the idea, destined to form the foundation of all 
subsequent comparative anatomy, that the organs proper to a 
type occur, at least in a rudimentary form, even where external 
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circumstances render them useless ; further, that the structure 
of the most perfect, i.e. of the human, body should always be 
kept in mind, to guide the inquiry into that of animals, etc. 
The division of animals into mammals, birds, fish, and 
amphibia, insects, Crustacea, shell-fish, and molluscs, of which 
the first four are grouped together as sanguineous, and the 
last four as bloodless, has marked an epoch in the history of 
zool(>gy. The writing irepl ^woay fiopltav (pp. 639-697), not 
only contains preliminary researches for a philosophy of living 
nature, but such a philosophy itself. The first book treats of 
the method, the following ones give an account of the organs 
of animals, the tone of which is throughout teleological, 
without however neglecting a reference to efficient causes, 
especially in the explanation of more accidental differences. 
The distinction between the organs of Sense, composed of 
homogeneous substances, and the remaining organs, formed of 
heterogeneous matter, an antithesis which does not apply to 
the heart, because of its function, and the importance ascribed 
to the blood as being that out of which the whole organism is 
at first formed, and by which it is afterwards nourished, 
deserve especial mention. There follow upon this work the 
smaller treatises (m the motions of animals, on their gait, and 
the larger writing, irtpi wv y e v t a- e m (PP- 715-789). as 
well .'IS <'i few other treatises in the Parva naturalia. Pro¬ 
creation is regarded as the means whereby plants and animals, 
which individually are subject to death, partake of immortality 
at least in their kind. There is also assumed a gradation in 
the means of generation, in which the univocal form is preferred 
to the ecjuivocal, and the highest place assigned to generation 
by means of scpanite sexes. In this, the altogether more im¬ 
perfect female supplies the matter in the menses and the male 
the form in the seed, which contains an ether-like breath. 
And as in the act of generation, so in its product also, the 
cor[)oreal element is to be derived from the maternal, and the 
psychical from the paternal element. In connection with this 
doctrine of generation, which is different .according to the 
different "thisses of animals, there follow inquiries into the 
development of the fetus and the growth and maturing of 
the young. The treatises on the length and brevity of life, 
on youth and old age, on life and death, are so closely 
connected with these, that one need not be surprised that 
Aristotle should describe these small treatises in the Parva 
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iiaturalia as completing what was to be said about animals 

<p- 467)- 

C£ F* N. Titze; AristoMes iiber die wissettsek Behandlwig der Katutkimde, 
Prague, 1819. Wiegmann : Observationes zoologies eritiea in Amtot. 
hhtor, atdm. Berol., i8a6. J. Bona Meyer: De principm Aristotelis 
in dUtributumeanimalium adhibiiis. Bcrol., 1854. Also: ArhtoteUs 
Thierkunde, Berl., 1S55. 

6. Anthropology proper, i,e. the specific difference be¬ 
tween men and all animus, is treated in the third book of the 
DeAnima (pp. 424-435). The difference consists in the Nomj, 
which is not merely an intensified form of the vital principle, 
which is combined with the bodily organs, but which may be 
called a divine principle, because it is superadded to the mere 
activities of the soul and initiates an entirely new series of 
phenomena. Hence the expression 6 vpa$ev (p. 736). It modi¬ 
fies everything in man which he has in common with the 
animals, in a peculiar manner. Thus its movements are 
prompted by purpose and rational dclibemtion, its perceptions 
and conceptions are accompanied by judgments as to their 
truth and eprtainty, etc. The voTm alone, being something more 
than a function of the body, is separable from it 
imperishable and eternal. This remark, however, requires 
qualification. For there must be distinguished in the spirit 
also, as in everything else, the potentiality and the activity; and 
as the former has been found to be the princi[)le of passivity, 
it is accordingly necessary to distinguish between a passive 
and an active vous, the latter being exempt from suft'ering any¬ 
thing. The former, the voui vaOtiT Ktif, which includes also that 
portion of thought which is dependent ujwn presentations 
and hence ultimately upon perceptions, i.o. empirical thought, 
is not independent of its organs; hence it and its memories, 
etc., are as perishable as the'organs. The irotfirt/ro^ stands 
related to it like a kingly master who, as he is in a way 
what he knows, is determined by nothing, but is perfectly free, 
immortal and eternal. Nor can we doubt that it is this iictive 
spirit that is called into play in the moments of man’s absorp¬ 
tion in speculative thought. But there is room for much 
doubt as to the limits between the active and the passive vow, 
and still more as to the relation of the former to the divine. 
For the view that only the divine spirit is quite free from all 
suffering, and hence the only pure exercise of activity and 
immortal, that it is combined with a single individual only 
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for the space of the latter’s earthly life, and on his death 
combines with another, and that hence there can only be a 
question of its immortality, not of that of the individual person¬ 
ality—for all this it is possible to appeal to the older Aristo¬ 
telians. On the other hand, many authorities in recent les, 
Schelling, Brandis, etc., have laid stress on the expres¬ 
sions of Aristotle which seem to conceive the active spirit as 
personally determinate, from which personal immortality would 
follow as a matter of course. And if one compares the point 
of view of Aristotle with that of Plato, and reflects that the 
latter was certainly in earnest in maintaining personal immortal¬ 
ity, the presumption in favour of this view must be still greater 
in Aristotle, in proportion as he conceded more to the claims 
of the individual than Plato did. To decide, indeed, how he 
conceived of immortality is impossible, seeing that he expressly 
declares memories, presentations, etc., to be dependent on the 
body and fierishable : we can only assert that roncei' .*d 
the theoretic and speculative nature of the spirit as its proper 
and thcTefore inalienable character. 

Cf. 1 .. Schneider : UmierbHchkeit^lehre des AristoUhs, Passff,u, 1867. Fr, 
JJrentano : DU FsychohgU dts Aihtoteles. Main/,, 1867. 

7. That Aristotle, if hi; had given a detailed account of 
Mathematics, would have placed it after his ontology, goes with¬ 
out saying. But physics also, as is indicated in the name of 
the .second, and not third, philosophy, has been put o..fore 
mathematics, of which it would form the natural presupposi¬ 
tion. For not only is the fundamental idea of mathematics, 
viz., space, fully treated in his Physics, but all mathematical 
ideas are not, according to Aristotle, generated by an a priori 
construction, as the modern view holds, but by abstraction from 
the sensible, <jnpatpt(rfws, so that in his view they do not, 
like the concei)tions of ontology, denote anything really distinct 
from the coqxireal, but only something which the mathema 
ticians regard as such. Of course, therefore, Aristotle combats 
those who would substitute mathematics for metaphysica 
The object of mathematics is the quantitative, which is number 
or magnitude according as it is to be counted or to be measur¬ 
ed, and in this consists the distinction of arithmetic and geo 
inetr\% The former is concerned with that which is not, the 
latter with that which is, in space. P'or this reason, too, the first 
element of each, the point and unity, are respectively defined 
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as ftoms demv expvera, and as (rriyft^ aderor, definitions suggested 
by the connection of geometrical and arithmetical methods so 
habitual in antiquity. Among the many differences between 
-TrAy^of and he mentions together with others, that in 

numbers there is no greatest number, but only a smallest, viz., 
unity, whi among magnitudes, there is no minimum or atom, 
but only a maximum, viz., space. Thorougli researches into 
^.ontinuous and discrete quantities, undertaken it is true in 
the interest of physics rather than of mathematics, are found 
in the seventh book of the Physics. In addition to the pas¬ 
sages concerning pure mathematics, his writings also contain 
hints about its applied parts, optics, mechanics, the art of 
overcoming natural difficulties, etc. 

§89. 

Aristotle’s Ethics. 

C. Carve ; Die Rthik des AristotHes nbersetst und erUiutert, a vols. Breslau, 
1798 -1801. Michelet: Die Rthik des Arisiotele^ in ihrem Verhdltniss 
zum Sftslem dcr Moral. Berlin, 1827. J. Waller; Die I.ehre von 
dtrpraktischen Vernunft in der griechisfhen Philosophic. Jena, 1874. 

I. Like Plato, who for this reason had treated of ethics 
" nd r the names of the Statesman and the Stale, Aristotle 
also is convinced that man can realize his moral destiny 
only in the State, which he cannot dispense with because he 
is not a god, and in separation from which he becomes the 
most malignant and dangerous <*f bi;asts. Hence he often 
calls all inquiries into virtue politii xl (p. 1094). This however 
does not prevent him from beginning by inquiries into the 
destiny of individual men, which cannot indeed be fully 
realized except in the State, and into the subjective conditions 
required for such realization.* These are laid down in the ten 
Ixioks which he himse lf repeatedly quotes as his ’H0<iro 
(pp. 1094-1181). Their relation to politics in the narrower .sense 
is that of the general to the applied portion. In the first 
bookf he begins by determining the problem in .such a way, 
that it is not so much a question of setting up the idea of an 
absolute good, as of giving an account of the good which is 
attainable, and that hence regard should be paid to casual cir¬ 
cumstances and changeable elements, involving a renunciation 
of scientific precision. And as ethics, regarded as a science, 
aims only at discovering the reason for a fact, it goes without 
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saying, that the subjective experience that this or that is 
good, forms a precondition of its proper understanding. It is 
necessary in the first place to answer the question as to 
what is the highest good attainable by action. Universal 
agreement, together with the ambiguity of the expression 
'jrpdrTHv, induces Aristotle to admit without further doubt, that 
ha[)piness, cvSai/xovla, is this good. The further difficulty, that 
some understand thereby pleasure, others practical political 
activity, and yet others wisdom, is put aside for the moment 
by the remark that these alternatives do not exclude one 
anoth<T. The second book investigates what activity leads to 
this end, ?>., in what Virtue consists. And as this end is an 
end for m.ui, it can consist only in a specifically human ac¬ 
tivity, and the*refore not in mere vegetating or living, but in 
the exercise of the activity of a rational being as such. If, 
however, it is necess.iry to distinguish in man two elements, that 
of the akin to the nature of the beasts, /.r., the practical 
affections which are accompanied by pleasure and pain, and that 
of the reason, there result two classes of virtues ; first the ethical 
or practical virtue's, which consist in the supremacy of the 
rc't'ison over the sensual impulses, and secondly those which 
consist in the vivifying and intensify ing of the reason. The 
latter, the dianoetic, or logical virtues, are put aside for the 
time Ix'ing, and it is shown, in agreement with Plato, who had 
conct'ivetl the good as nrufinerpoi^ that if virtue is produced by 
applying to the m.iterial of the natunil impulses an 6pQ6<i \6y09, 
as the form to determine them, a mean between two extremes 
must result. This mean is not given by' nature, but issues 
from deliberate purpose, nor yet is it one that occurs only 
onc(*, but one that has by rep<*tition become a permanent con¬ 
dition and habit. In short, virtue is TrpooupcrtKh fieo-om- 
Tt rii’i overa, with the addition, intended to preserve individual 
differences, irpos' coptarulvti. The conception of purpose 
involv’^ed in this explanation leads on, in the third book (pp. 

1109 1119), to the more detailed discussion of it, together with 
the cognate conct'piions of the voluntary and involuntary, of 
inadvertence and intention, in which connection Aristotle 
directly attacks Socrates for having denied freedom, and in¬ 
directly also Plato, for not having asserted it with sufficient 
decision. Then there follows in the fourth book (pp. 1119-1128), 
the table of the ethical virtues. The psychological basis tacitly 
assumed for them seems to be the various forms of self-love and 
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;JTection. There are added to the two Platonic virtues of 
courage and temperance, liberality, magnanimit\% sense of 
honour, gentleness, frankness, and courtesy, and tney ,\xq each 
opposed, not to one extreme as in Plato,but to two, as the mean, 
moreover, not between but above them. The reason why justice 
is treated by itself in the //M 600^ (pp. 1122-1138) is, partly 
that Aristotle cannot entirely free himself from the Platonic con¬ 
ception of justice as the basis of all ethical virtues, and partly 
that the formal determination assigned to it, seems to make it 
the connecting link with the second class of virtues, and 
finally, in part that by its reference to the legislator it extends 
altogether beyond the doctrine of virtues. The mathematical 
formula for the conception of justice, however, in which dis¬ 
tributive and equalizing justice form kinds corresponding to 
geometrical and aritnmetical proportion, is a proof how 
unable Aristotle is, in spite of his polemics against the Pytha¬ 
goreans on this very point, to repress, even with respect to 
them, the nature of an all-comj)rehensive philosopher. Like 
the conception of justice, and indeed to a greater extent, 
the idea of equity also, as supplementing legally defined 
duties, involves a reference to political conditions. The six/// 
boo/: (pp. 1138-1143) is devoted to ihv dianoetic virtues. It 
gives not so much an account of separate forms b.i^ed upon 
an explicit principle of division, as a gradation of the con¬ 
ceptions of truth, in which the preference is given to the 
vwq with its immediate grasp of the truth. Wisdom, which 
combines what is taught by the wwfand demonstrative science, 
is true happiness and the propei aim of human effort P'or 
the practical life, however, reasonableness and right counsel 
(^povt^is and €«)^oyXta),both of which are concerned with the par¬ 
ticular, are of more immediate importance. By their means art 
itself becomes a virtue (the drt of a virtitoso?\ and it is possible 
to compare the three stages of dianoetic virtues, 
and (ro<pla, with the iroieiVf irparreiv, and deoapetp, and ascribe 
them to the artist, statesman, and i>hiIosopher respectively. 
All these forms, which the Sophists had not got beyond re¬ 
commending, are however only preliminary steps, and the 
n^d to wisdom, as the goal which is attained only by in¬ 
dividuals in isolated moments, leads through them. The 
seventh book (pp. 1145-1154) investigates conditions under 
which the ordinary human virtues cease, as in brutalization, 
in which no law is any longer recognised, and as in heroic 
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virtue, in which the law,—which is valid only where there 
is injustice,—is transcended and a man becomes a law to 
himsel£ Besides, the conditions of endurance and contin¬ 
ence, tog(*ther with their opposites, are discussed in such a 
way that it appears doubtful whether they are. really virtues 
or only similar to them. There follows an inquiry into 
pleasure, which has been suspected by the critics, both on 
account of the position it occupies and of its contents. The 
i\nd niiitk books (pp. ii55-1172) contain a treatise on 
friendship, both in its intimate and its more external and 
social forms, which presc*nts much excellent matter, although to 
some it apj)ears to be but slightly connected with what pre¬ 
cedes and follows, so that doubts have been raised whether 
it belonged to Aristotle at all, or whether it had been intended 
for insertion in the Ethics. In addition to a man’s relation to 
his friends, that to himself is here discussed, and it is pointed 
out that the tnrovSuIos bfioyvwnovei tavTw, while the lives 

in contradiction with himself and is his own enemy, a formula 
which agrees p(*rfectly with that of the Stoics in later times. 
The book (pp. 1172-1181) returns again to the<[uestion as 
to happiness. 'Fhe first five chapters contain a treatment of 
the ])leasure into which every moral mode of action must be 
transformed, and which must accompany every virtue. Then 
Aristotle returns to the highest dianoetic virtue, and once 
more c*xtols contemplative virtue as the highest happine.ss, of 
which it is tnic only the pure spirit can partake, and not the 
soul, which is bound to the body by its sensual instincts. And 
if Aristotle’s Ethics discuss many subjects that do not fit in 
with the ethical virtues into which Plato’s courage and tem¬ 
perance had been developed, nor yet with the dianoetic virtues 
(the “ wisdom” of Plato), this may once more be regarded as 
a confirmation of the view', that he took up into his system 
everything his predecessors had achieved. Thus the quality 
of being steeled agaiirst pain and delight, which the Cynics 
esteemed so highly, is found in Aristotle’s continence and 
enduraiicq; again, one must recognise resemblances to 
Aristippus in his remarks on pleasure, and on friendship in so 
far as it aims at gratification and profit. Aristotle’s negative 
determination, that all these did not belong to the ethical and 
dianoetic virtues, any more than the more physical state of 
shame, found a positive complement in later times in the 
addition of a third class of virtues, the physical or bodily, in 
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a way very nearly suggested by him, Aristotle hiiving indeed 
himself mentioned health as such a one (p, 408). 

2. The conclusion of the Ethics clearly shows that the 
lIoXtTtKa (pp. 1252-1342) are intended to consider not so 
much a different subject, but the same subject from another 
point of view'; for the problem is, to find, by means of a 
critical comparison of different forms of State, the one in which 
man can be most virtuous. In the y^rs/ dooA* (jjp. 1252-1260), 
which Aristotle, referring back,callsxeiol oixovofiia^ Kat Seenrortla^, 
he goes back to the simplest constituents of the State in 
the shape of the union of man and woman, who cannot 
live without each other, i.e., to the household. Among the 
household furniture, without which a household cannot exist, 
Aristotle counts also the slaves, w'ho receive but their due 
when, in view of their internal lack of independence, they are 
treated as such. For the same reason he, like Plato, regards 
it as wrong to enslave Hellenes, and it is also a barbaric 
fashion to treat women like slaves. The household is com¬ 
pleted by the children, and then contains, in the relation of its 
master to his wife, his children, and his slaves, an image of 
the life of a republican, a king, and a despot respectively. 
The household is preserved by earning and by administer¬ 
ing what is earned. The hints Aristotle gives with n gard to 
both these activities have been si>un out by later authors in 
the OtKovofiiKois, attributed to him. Agriculture, commerce, and 
the wage-labour of the artisiin intermediate between them, be¬ 
long to the art of acquiring ; the rule of the slaves, the educa¬ 
tion of the children, and the guid.* ice of the wife, to that of 
administering. As the village-commune arises out of the 
union of several households, so the State arises out of that of 
several communes. The State is, as man’s capacity for speech 
shows, the end to which he is naturally destined ; and though 
its origin was conditioned by necessity, it is yet no mere matter 
of necessity, as in that case animals also and slaves could 
form States. Nor again is it merely a device for security, 
like a defensive and offensive alliance. Its end and prin¬ 
ciple are the happy and virtuous life. Moreover it is prior to 
the household and the commune, just as a whole composed of 
members, is everywhere prior to them, because it is only the 
whole that makes them members at all. The whole of the 
secoftd book (pp. 1260-1274) is devoted to a criticism, partly 
J>f political theories, partly of existing constitutions. Plato’s 
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theory especiiilly is discussed, and reproached with not paying 
sufficient attention to the independence of the members of 
the State, and hence by its communistic proposals making 
impossible a number of virtues which are based upon private 
property and sejwirate households. Besides Plato, the 
Chalcedonian Phaleas, and the Milesian Hippodamus are 
considered, .and also the Spartan, Cretan, and Carthaginian 
constitutions. In the third book (pp. 1274-1288) the State is 
defined as a body of citizens, and by a citizen is meant one 
who, unlikt: a slave, knows how to ol^ey and to command with 
a view to the Ciood, and who accordingly has a share also in 
the activities of deliberating and judging. An intermediate 
position between the citiztm and the slave is given to those 
who work for w.'iges as the sl.aves of the public, the ^avavvoi. 
As the virtue of citizens consists in doing all things for the 
.sake of the constitution, the question as to whether a good 
citizen is necessarily .also a good man, lt*ads on to that of the 
best constitution. And in the first place that constitution alone 
can lay claim to the name of good, which aims at the welfare 
of the citizens and in which the law rules. Both these re¬ 
quirements, however, may be fulfilled in the /ia<T«Xe/a and in 
the apta-roKparla, and lastly also in the iruXirela^ which are 
accordingly called good constitutions. According to the 
varying character of the members of a State, each of them 
may l>e the best and most suitable ; each, moreover, can 
degenerate, when it aims at the benefit, not of the whole 
State, but of the dominant part, into the corresponding irupeK- 
of the rvpavuli, the 6\iyap-)(la and the StjiuLOKpaTta, Aristotle 
proceeds to enumerate reasons and counter-reasons for the 
jrreference for one or other of the constitutions, but em¬ 
phatically asserts that whenever there appears a god-like and 
heroic virtue raised far above the rest, the democratic ex¬ 
pedient of ostracism is immoral, and submission to such a 
king is the best course. (The order of the eight books of the 
Politics in all the manuscripts, which is defended by scholars 
like G(Htling, etc., shoukl, according to the researches of 
Barthdlemy St. Hilaire and Spengel, be exchanged for that 
pn^po.sed by them, viz., i, 2, 3, 7, 8, 4, 6, 5 ; but Hildebrandt 
and Z(*ller have brought forward no contemptible reasons 
against the transposition of the 5th and 6th books, as has 
Bendixen repeatedly,—most recently in JDcr alte Staat des 
AristotekSy 1868,—e^ainst the insertion of the 7th and Sth^ 
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between the 3rd and 4th. Leaving, however, the final decision 
to better qualified authorities, we may continue our sketch of 
the contents of the separate books.) In the fourth book 
(pp. 1288-1301) preparations are made to discover in the case 
of what constitutions the requirements just explained can be 
fulfilled ; and it is here that the real principle of classification 
appears. For it is necessary to distinguish different functions 
in the life of the State, such as deliberation {^ov\w6ii.evw\ and 
judging {ZiKij^ov), above which stands the Kupiov^ or power of 
deciding peace or war. And according as this function (which 
it should be said is sometimes called sometimes to 

vtpiTUi apxdi, and by various other names,) is exercised by one 
man, by the rich and noble, i.c, by several, or by all citizens, 
there results a monarchy, either in its sound fonn of kingship, 
or in* its corruption of tyranny ; an aristocracy, and its corrup¬ 
tion im oligarchy ; or a polity, together with its corrui)tion of 
democracy. Aristotle is, however, so far from obliterating 
actual distinctions by this division, that just as he had enumer¬ 
ated five different forms of kingship in the third book, so he 
gives in th^.* fourth the characteristics of as many more, or 
iiccording to another interpretation, of four forms of democracy 
and of four forms of oligarchy, evidently with a continual 
reference to States actually in existence. The fifth book 
(pp. 1301-1315) engages in an inquiry closely connected with 
this, and makes remarks based on the closest ol)servation 
of the grounds and occasions of revolutions, stating at the 
siime time the means by which they may be met, especially 
in monarchies; and just as it huL often been noted in recent 
times that the fame of Montesquieu has been partly acquired 
by what he borrowed from Aristotle, so, if we seek a pre- 
decessoi" for the expedients given by Machiavelli, reference 
might be made to the fifth t)ook of Ari.stotlc’s Politics. In 
thfistxth book (pp. 1316-1323), Aristotle suites the circumstances 
under w'hich, and the means by which, the different kinds or 
democracy and oligarchy may be established, firmly holding 
fast in so doing to the principle that there arc, no worse 
crimes than those against the constitution of the .State. The 
seventh and eighth books (pp. 1323-1342) discuss the conditions 
under which the citizens of a .State can partake of true 
happiness, by the complete coinciding of personal and civic 
virtue. The indispensable natural conditions for this are a 
certain character of the land, the proximity of the sea, the 
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population neither too dense nor too sparse, a certain 
natural temperament of the inhabitants, connected with the 
geographical situation—all of them circumstances combined ii) 
Greece. 'rhe other indispensable requirements must be 
provided by legislation. Thus, it has to regulate the holding 
of property ; there should be public in addition to private 
lands, and both cultivated by slaves, as the citizens must have 
leisure. Similarly, the law must provide that good citizens 
issue from the younger generation. The conclusion of 
marriag('s is already regulated by the law, which, it is true, 
only interferes to prohibit certain marriages ; and this should 
be still more the case with education. Education becomes a 
matter for State control from the eighth year onwards, and 
is at first mainly physical : gymnastic produces a continence 
and hardiness; music, good manners (modesty ?). But, d!bove 
all, it is necessary to aim at the development of justice and 
mod(‘rati(m, as courage finds a field for its e.xercise only in 
times of war, and theoretical wisdom only in times of peace, 
whereas the two former are always in demand. All the 
citiz(‘ns are, according to their different ages, externally pro¬ 
tectors of the State, and internally upholders of the law, hence 
there is no warrior caste, or caste of any sort With regard 
to the final decision us to the best constitution, this can only 
be given with reference to a definite nation .and a definite 
time, for the Greece of his day. In his political views 
Aristotle thus diverges decidedly from the Platonic aristocracy, 
and that in the direction of democracy, in so far as he is willing 
to conce<le the greatest share of power to the very middle 
class which Plato had condemned to the position of helots ; 
and, again, in the direction of monarchy, when he remarks 
that the pr(‘-eminent excellence, which is really the sole claim 
to rule, is more easily found in one man than in many. And 
when he desires to see the rule of the king limited by the 
rule of the middle classes, one cannot help thinking of the 
modern formula of a monarchy with democratic institutions. 
In other pass.'iges, however, he seems more in favour of a 
compromise between democracy and oligarchy; in short, the 
times do not seem to him to be ripe for a pure constitution, 
and hence it is necessary to content oneself with the best 
mixture possible. The permanent value of Aristotle's political 
philosophy consists in its adherence to certain principles 
found by philosophic reflection, combined with its respect for 
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actual conditions. Neither unreflecting routine nor Utopian 
projects of doctrinaires will find any support in Aristotle. 

CC Hiidenbrandt: GtschkhU und System der JRechts- und Staaisphiiosophit, 
Leipzig, i860. 


§ 9a 

Aristotle’s Philosophy of Art, 

G. Teichmuller: Aristoielische Forsthutigen. 3 vols. Halle, 1867, 69, 75 
J. H. Reinkens : Aristoteles uber die Kunst. Vienna, 1S70. 

I. The third main division of the Aristotelian system 
(cf. § 85, 3) is formed by his reflections upon artistic pro¬ 
ducts and art itself. And since the llourri/o/ (§ 1447-1462), 
which comes chiefly under consideration from this point of 
view, remained a fragment, it must be supplemented by the 
isolated remarks which are found chiefly in the Ethics and 
Politics, but also in the Metaphysics, Rhetoric, etc. 
or productive .activity (factio) is distinguished from action 
(the TTparreiv or actio) by the fact that in the latter the .act 
itself is the chief thing, and for this reason the “ how ” of 
the action, or the feeling that produced it, gives it its 
value, w'hile in the former the work or the result alone 

matters, so that it is indifferent with what feelings a house 
was built or a picture painted, so long as they turn out well 
and beautiful. And as rational action, be.come a habit, resulted 
in virtue, so rational production, become a results in art. 
Art therefore is distinguished froii’ virtue as production from 
action. It is also distinguished from the ziction of natural 
forces, from that of gencnition, which it most resembles, 
by the fact that the end which the artist realizes lies in some¬ 
thing other than himself. I'or the physician aims not at hi.s 
own health but at that of some one else, and it is to the bronze* 
that the sculi)tor gives its form, while the plant forms itself 
and man begets man. In spite of these differences, however, 
.utistic production agrees with moral action and the working 
' of nature in many points ; especially, for instance, in their all 
aiming at the highest end, the cw. And this is the reason why 
art follows nature. But because this is possible in twro ways, 
art is divided into two kinds. There are two kinds of art, a.s 
Plato already taught, and .is Aristotle agrees, down to the 
very phraseology Plato had u.scd. For art either aims at per- 
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fecting that which nature intends, but which it cannot without 
aid complete, making man healthy, protecting him from 
bad weather, etc. In such cases it becomes useful or neces¬ 
sary art, like the arts of healing, architecture, etc. Statesman* 
ship also belongs to this class, since we saw that man is des* 
lined by nature for a community, and likewise the applied 
form of dialectic which belongs to statesmanship, and is called 
oratory. Or again, art aims at representing a W’orld like 
nature itself, which, as it cannot create a real world, must 
become a world of appearances. The name Aristotle gives 
to this free art, that of imitative {tiitirrucii) art, is explained in 
the first place, by the fact that he found it in l^lato, and 
secondly that he does not regard imitation as the opposite of 
original activity, to nearly the same extent that we do, but 
is thinking rather of the fact that what is produced is no 
mere symbol (<n}/j.€iov, av/jL^oXov), but a real image of what 
was to be portrayed. Thus it comes about, that whereas we 
are wont to instance music against the view that all art is 
imitation, Aristotle tpiotes it as being imitative above all 
others ; for it produces in its matter, the tones, something 
quite analogous to the feelings it attempts to express, i.c., 
the most pc*rfect ofxolwfxa or filfJLwt* thereof. Although, then, 
the imitating arts are to be placed higher than the useful 
ones, becjui.^e the latter produce only the means and con¬ 
ditions of happiness, and they, on the other hand, enjoyment 
and delight, i.c., essentiiil constituents of the highest end, 
the useful arts must nevertheless not be degraded to the 
extent of being counted among the mechanical handicrafts. 
For the imitative arts also may be carried on. as a trade and 
handicraft, while on the other hand the arts of healing and 
architecture are occupations that do not disgrace the free 
citizen. 

2. As might be expected, Aristotle chiefly concerns himself 
with the imitating arts; in the Poetics that have come down 
to us this is done almost exclusively. The content or sub¬ 
ject of all art is the beautiful, which is opposed to the good 
or dyu6^v TTpaKTov as the uyaOov ‘TrottjTov, just as production 
generally is to action. Both, however, are forms of the eSor the 
good in a wider sense, and are distinguished by the fact that the 
moral good shows us the highest end in its Becoming (Ktviieris), 
while the beautiful exhibits it in its perfection, as it is when 
no more hindrances have to be surmounted The character- 
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istic marks of the beautiful, which may equally well be first 
perceived in nature and then represented by an artistic copy, 
and first exist in the subject and then be developed out from 
within, are given as order, symmetry, limitation, and magni¬ 
tude. These objective determinations are completed by the 
subjective requirement that it should cause pleasure or please, 
as the beautiful is only perfect when it is enjoyed. Neither 
of these factors must be wanting; and Aristotle is clearly 
conscious that the beautiful coincides neither with the pleasant 
nor with the true, if it leaves us cold, nor with the good if it 
does not please us. Not only do his remarks lead to these 
definitions in spite of their fragmentary character, but they 
contain instructive hints on the subject of the most important 
cesthetical conceptions, many of which remained untouched 
for more than a thousand years after his time. Thus his 
remarks about the power of size to arouse wonder, about the 
tension and emotional perturbation it produces, about the 
Kuruirratrii following Upon this tK<rru<rti, really contain the 
whole of the later theory of the sublime, etc. Because the 
beautiful exhibits to us the highest aims in their completion, 
concern about the beautiful, cither when it is produced or 
when it is enjoyed, r.e., both artistic activity and the enjoy¬ 
ment of art, is akin to theoretic activity; art oc( upies a 
position midway between theory and practice, lK‘twet‘n scienct: 
and life. And as the former deal with the universal, the latter 
with the particular, the object of art must be the particular 
in the universal. Hence Aristotle opposes the representation 
of the artist to that of the histoi • in, and places it above the 
latter. P'or the latter is said to stcjp at the particular, and to 
describe things merely as they are, while in the work of art 
the universal element is brought out, and things are described 
oia &v ya'oiTo, t.c., idealized. 'And this assertion does not for¬ 
get that art imitates, for what it imitates is the universal 
element in things, their vapuSeiyfiat their idea and essence. 
Hence too it is guided by right insight (XJyoy and 

leaves out what is a deformity and therefore accidental. But, 
on the other hand, Aristotle decidely disapproves of the re¬ 
presentation of abstract universals, such as form the object 
of science, by the artist A didactic poem like that of Em¬ 
pedocles, he does not regard as a poem, but as a scientific 
work. 'The tcadoXov proper he regards as lying too high for 
artistic representation, and as the exclusive possession of 
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science, which stands above art. Art is concerned only with 
the «r< TO TToXv, the general rule, and for this very reason 
is liable to prefer the probable to the true. If therefore 
Aristotle calls the representation of the poet more philosophic 
than that of the historian, he does not at all imply thereby 
that one who represented philosophic doctrines would on that 
account be the greatest artist. As in his Politics, so in his 
philosophy of art, Aristotle is a mortal enemy of all doctrin- 
airism. The close connection between art and science, ren¬ 
dered intelligible by its intermediate position indicated above, 
is displayed in the first place, in the fact that art is based on 
an inborn impulse towards imitation, which is nearly identical 
with the similar impulse to know, that forms the foundation 
of science ; and there is added to it an original feeling for 
harmony and rh) thm. Moreover, both art and science belong 
to the luxuries of life and are capable of causing the purest 
pleasure, which does not admit of excess. Put, like Plato, 
Aristotle also demands that the enthusiasm which produces 
the wtirk of art, should be tlistinguished from frenzy by its 
self-control; like Plato, he regards harmonious proportion as 
the essential character of beauty. His demand too, that 
every part should be organically combined with the whole, 
agre<‘s with his own principles and those of Plato. 

3 . Of the individual arts, to the consideration of which 
Aristotle passes after his general remarks on artistic beauty, 
he has treated, within the limits of the fragments w'e possess, 
only of poetr)', and in poetr)", especially of the drama. 
K[>ic poetry is noticed rather by the way, and lyric poetry not 
at all. The most important point in the drama, and as it 
were its soul, is the plot, which is said to be more important 
even than the delineation of character. It matters not 
whether it be historically true or invented, as it is not a 
question of correctness but of internal truth and probability. 
The unities of the action are the prime requisite : those of time 
and place, which alone limit the historian, are mentioned by- 
Aristotle,—if indeed he really speaks of them, as is very doubtful, 
—rather as an obser\’ance than a strict law. Tragedy and 
comedy transcend mere fact in different ways ; the former 
describes its heroes .as better, the latter as w'orse than they 
are. But only tragedy is discussed in the Poetics, although 
inquiries into comedy are promised. (Some of them have 
been discovered by Bernays in a later grammarian, and 
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published) Pity and fear are stated to be the means by 
which the spectator identifies himself with the .ictiun ; and 
the purification of (or perhaps, from) such passions is defined 
as the effect aimed at by the drama. This dictum, which 
has been generally referred to the effect on the spectator, 
was applied by Goethe, and after him by Stahr, to the 
passions represented, although not without being attacked on 
the ground of the meaning of the words. Their opponents, 
however, have fallen out among themselves ever since the 
view championed by Lessing, that it was a question of the 
moral effect, suffered contradiction. Weil was the first to lay 
stress on the medical meaning of the word KuBapa-tg, and his 
conclusions were supported independently by Bernays. This 
view, though combated violently by Stahr, and energetically 
yet in moderate language by Spengel, has found more or 
less acceptance from Ueberweg, Susemihl, During, and 
Reinkens. According to it, the stirring up of fear and pity 
becomes the means of soothing them and draining them off, 
and therefore causes satisfaction. Stress is also continually 
laid on the, fact that the satisfaction of tragedy is jiossible 
only when the sufferer is both guilty and innocent. Besides 
the plot find the characters, the diction is discush»*'d, and 
grammatical inquiries are returned to with that view. It must 
be confessed that although the French classicists went astray 
in making the rules of the Aristf>telian Poetics their standard 
in so slavish a fashion, an offence against their spirit has always 
brought with it its own punishment. Aristotle is the father 
also of the philosoi)hy of art, as of >0 many other sciences. 

Cf. F, V. Kaumcr: C/eder du Poetik des Arts/ofelrs, 1828 d. Bcrl. 

Akad.'). A. Stahr, in the Notes to his Translation. Stuttgart, i860. 
Spengel: Ueber Aristoteles Poetik^ *837 {^Abh. dcr Munchemr Akad.") 
J. Jlernays : Grundzttge dcr wrlornen Abhandlung des Aristoteles itber 
die Wirkungder Tragodie. Jircslau, 1857. Against this; Spengel, in 
the Abh. der Miinchener Akad.^ 1859. 

§ 91 * 

The Aristotelians. 

Theophrastus, of Lesbos, born in Ol. 102, undertook the 
guidance of the Peripatetic school after Aristotle's death, and 
was followed by Eudemus of Rhodes ; some of the works 
of both have been preserved. Those of Theophrastus, 
which have been edited by Schneider (Leips., 1818), and by 
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Wimmer (Leips., 1854), contain the characters extracted from 
£in ethical writing, and also a work on sensations and the 
sensible. The Metaphysics which bears his name was not 
perhaps written by him ; on the other hand, some of the 
writings attributed to Aristotle, as the Dc Melisso Zcnonc et 
Gorgia, on the colours, etc., may perhaps be by him. Of 
Eudemus we possess the Ethics called by his name in the 
collections of the Aristotelian works, and also some fragments 
collected by Spengcl. Both of them show but little originality, 
and are akin in the learned tendency of their philosophizing. 
Their logical researches were perhaps the most important, as 
they examined the hypothetical and disjunctive syllogisms, 
and added to the four moods of the first figure five others, 
the indirect moods arising out of subalternation and con¬ 
version of the [)remisses and the conclusion ; in later times, 
especially after Galen had transposed their premisses, they 
formed the fourth figure. Besides this, Theophrastus studied 
physics, and Eudemus economics and politics. The Peripatetics 
that followed seem to have laboured less at the whole system 
than at isolated portions, especially th<it j)art of physics that 
concerns the soul. At the same time, tht'ir doctrine becomes 
more and more natunilistic, which we can understand when we 
think of some of the sayings of Aristotle about nature, the life 
of the universe, etc. Thus Cicero testifies, that the Aris¬ 
totelian Aristoxenus, called the musician, who had originally 
been impressed by Pythagoras, conceived the soul as the per¬ 
fect io corporis, that Dica'archus of Messtme inferred from this 
conception its mortality, and that, finally, Strato of Lampsa- 
cus, in agreement with them as to the .soul, substituted a blind 
force of nature for the Deity ; and this development is con¬ 
firmed also by other authoritie-s. Critolaus, who belonged 
to the embassy which introduced the .study of philosophy 
into Rome, seems, like his predecessors, L\'con, Aristo, and 
others, to have po])ularized the Ethics of Aristotle and to 
have treated it more rhetorically. His successor Diodorus 
of Tyry, the still later Staseas of Naples, Cratippus, and the 
unknown author of the pseudo-Aristotelian writing ircpt icoV/iou, 
mix up the Aristotelian doctrines with other views, especially 
those of the Stoics. The later Peripatetics also devoted 
themselves to the task of expounding Aristotle’s writings; 
e.g.^ Andronicus the Rhodian, his pupil Boethus, and others. 

Diog. Laert.^ v. a-4. Ritter and Frciter, I. c. § 336-344. 
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The Decay of Greek Piiilosopiiy; or 
Greco-Roman Philosophy. 

§ 92 - 

Aristotle by defininjj spirit as thought thinking itsdf, and 
making it at the same time the principle of all things, as 
being their final end, has substituted a complete definition for 
the vagueness of Anaxagoras, and the one-sided definitions, 
of his successors. Thus the Hellenism manife.sted in the 
philosophizing of Anaxagoras, of the Stiphists, etc., is compre¬ 
hended in Aristotelianism. But the limitation of this system 
and the necessity of going beyond it, also lies in this same 
fact. The fiict that Aristotelianism comprehends only Hellen¬ 
ism, indicates the necessity of such an advance in the history 
of the world ; the fact that H< llenism recognises itself as 
having been understood, indicates its necessity in the history 
of philosophy (cf. § ii). 


§ 93 * 

A philosophy like that of Aristotle cann6t continue to be 
a formula for the world, when the sceptre of the; world's 
histor)% which the Macedonian supremacy had wrenched from 
the hands of Greece, is transferred to the Romans, i.e,, to 
a people that, alike in the myths which it invents in order to 
comprehend its own character, and in the juri.sprudence by 
which it became the instructor of all future ages, alike in its 
solemn and prosaic character and in its lust of conquest, ever 
betrays this single characteristic ; that it regards the individual 
person and his practical problems as having absolute value, 
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and the whole as arising out of the adding together of 
individuals. Hence, because the times have become Roman, 
there must be substituted for a philosophy which, in true 
Hellenic fashion, represents the whole as prior to its parts, and 
consists of speculative devotion to the universal reason, one in 
which the isolated subject receives absolute value, and never 
quite loses himself in any cause, but always considers also his 
own relation to it. The place of a philosophy which regarded 
contemi)lation as the highest activity, must be taken by 
another which subordinates it, as the means, to the realization 
of ends. Only a reflective philosophy which is mainly ethical 
can please the Roman spirit, for only such an one can be called 
the comprehension of the Roman character. 


§ 94 - 


The same result is reached also when one considers without 
reference to th(* changes of the times, that the essence of 
Hellenism is the immediateness and naivete with which the 


individual allows himself to be penetrated by the spirit of the 
universal, and th;it like every'thing naive, it also must disappear 
as soon as it is understood. I lence there begins in Aristotle the 
sepanition of the greater and the smaller vov^ (cf. § 53), w'hich 
Anaxagoras had asserted to be the same, and w’hich in Plato 
so interpenetrate each other, that he w'ould have found it 


impossible either to have considered subj(‘ctive thought by 
itself, as Aristotle does in his “ an.ilytical ” researches, or to be 


intently occupied with mere reality, as is Aristotle in whole 
st‘ctions of his History of Animals, without inquiring whether 
they fulfilled also the requirements of our thought. The 
frequent argumentative discussions, also, by means of which 
Aristotle in every inquiry reaches the point Plato starts from, 
arc a pmctical proof of his assertion that the spirit enters 
man from without, /.r.. that the subject is not immediately at 
jone with it. The discrepancy between the subjective and 
objective elements continually increases after Aristotle’s time, 
and leads, by reason of the separation of factors combined in 
Plato and continually re-united in Aristotle, to the generation 
of one-sided tendencies. And these must show great similarity 
to the lesser Socratic schools, since, as we saw, Plato anfl 


Aristotle only taught a glorified and perfected Socratism. 
And just as the lesser Socratic schools had exhibited 
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Socratism in its dissolution, so these display that of Greek 
philosophy generally ; not indeed that they simply returned to 
an earlier point of view, but, just as the earlier retrogressive 
developments had supported themselves by Socrates, so the 
later ones may be snown to do so by Aristotle. But what is 
merely decay from the point of view of Greek philosophy, 
appears also as progress from that of the world’s history. For 
the systems which arise at this point, though first asserted by 
Greeks either by birth or education, find their greatest support 
and their most eminent representatives in the Roman world. 
They formulate the dissension and the inner misery of 
mankind before the entry of Christianity. And in the first 
place it is necessary to consider the two dogmatic systems 
of Epicureanism and Stoicism. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

Cbe Bogmatiste. 

§ 95 - 

In spite of the subjectivism which was shown to exist in the 
doctrines of the Cyrenaics and Cynics; they alike continued to 
think the subject as concrete, in union with a whole, so that 
the practical question was how to live in peace with society or 
with nature, while in theoretical matters the former did not 
doubt that Sense and the latter that Thought produced true 
knowledge. But after the decay of Aristotclianism the two 
tendencies they respectively su[jported again become promi¬ 
nent, but in an abstract form and with the stamp of a 
philosophy of reflection. Htnce a point that Aristotle took 
for granted as self-evident, viz., that our perception and 
thought reflect reality, is now questioned, and there arises a 
demand for what Aristotle had cxjiressly called a futile 
question, viz., that of a criterion of truth. And similarly 
Aristotle’s conviction, that man is naturally destined to live in 
moral societies, and degenerates into the most pernicious of 
beasts outside them, is also given up, and the sage becomes 
Self-sufficient in his solitude, and is conscious of this isolation 
as likeness to God. Both the Epicureans and the Stoics 
agree in this, and also in regarding such self-sufficiency as 
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the final end, to which all theoretical inquiries also are referred 
as mere means. Their diametrical antithesis lies in the fact 
that the Epicureans conceive the subject as feeling and the 
Stoics as thinking, and that hence the former look out for a 
criterion of truth in the senses and for the satisfaction of the 
senses, while the latter desire only to find such a criterion and 
such satisfaction as will suffice for man as a thinking being. 
Anil as everywhere, a diametrical antithesis is possible only 
through the fact that their manifold agreement reduces both 
systems to the same level. 

A.—THE EPICUREANS. 

§ 96. 

P. Gassendi: Syntapna phPoiophue Eftcuri (1647). Amstelod., 1678. 

1. EpierRUs, the son of an Atheni.in colonist, born at 
Samos in ()1. 109, 3 (342 n.(\), came to Athens in his 
I'ighteenth year, when Xenocrates was teaching there and 
Aristotle at Chalcis. Although he was fond of regarding 
himself as self-taught, he owed much to both of tfiem, and at 
least as much to the study of the Cyrenaics and of Democritus. 
In his thirty-second year he began to teach at Mitylene, and 
four years later at Athen.s. His life in his gardens has been 
idealized by his friends and abused by his enemies to a greater 
extent than is just. Fragments alone of his numerous 
writings have come down to us. and they contain nothing of 
importance. The Herculanean rolls have, how^ever, enabled 
Orelli, Petiirsen, Spengel, etc,, to clear up many points 
previously obscuri*. Diogenes Laertius, who devotes the 
whole of his tenth book to Epicurus, not only giv'es the titles 
of many of hrs works, but transcribes two of his letters and 
gives a detailed account of his doctrines, into which, however, 
there has crept a good deal that evidently belongs to his 
opponents, the Stoics. 

2. As philosophy, according to Epicurus, is not to be any¬ 
thing else than the capacity and art of living happily, it would 
require no physics, if superstition did not frighten and torment 
mankind, nor any instruction in correct thinking, if errors did 
not bring woe upon men. As things are, they must both be 
premised to the main part of philosophy, viz., ethics; it is 
natural that, m so doing, Epicurus should, in view of their 
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subordinate position, have lightened the burden of original 
invention by borrowing from others. The Logic, or Camuic^ 
as the Epicureans called it after the works of their master, 
supplies a theory of knowledge, aiming at the discovery of 
a sure criterion of certainty. But the ai<rdij<ris, which with 
Aristotle is taken as the first form of knowledge, in Epicurus 
also acquires the highest dignity. In its purity and when 
bringing only the affection of the organ into consciousness, it 
excludes all error, and produces manifest evidence, empyeta. 
The repetition of sensations leaves traces in us, in consecmence 
of which we expect the recurrence of similar events. These 
TTpoXr/^eif^ which are also said to be connected with the 
designations of words, vividly remind one of “ experience ” in 
Plato and Aristotle, arising with the help of recollection. 
Whatever agrees with sensation and these anticipations may 
be regarded as certain, and forms the subject of an opO^ 
or and hence all precipitancy must be avoided, in 

order that this previous antici|xition may have time to become 
something really acceptal^le, <lo^«<rToV, when it has received its 
confirmation. Epicurus does not seem to have entered upon 
any other logical inquiries. He seems to have rejected 
definitions and to have said nothing about divisions and 
inferences, all of which is severely criticized by Cicero 
jFinib., /., 7). 

3. The avowed aim of his Physics is to afford protection 
against the terrors of superstition. And as he regards 
religion as coinciding cfmipletc*ly with superstition, and as 
every teleological method, certciinly, and every reference of 
phenomena to a few similar laws, very easily, leads to a 
religious view of phenomena, he ridicules the first,—language, 
is the effect and not the purpose of the tongue,—and 
.advises us to remember, in the case of every phenomenon, 
that it may be explained in the most various ways—a sunset, 
e.g.^ either by the sun’s circular motion or by its extinction. 
Hence he regards the atomistic theory of Democritus, which 
makej all things arise out of the accidental meetings of atoms 
moving in the void, as the most sensible. He modifies it, 
however, by attributing also weight to the atoms, in addition 
to shape and size (cf. § 47, 4), and by letting them deviate 
from the straight line ; the former in order to explain their 
motion, the latter because it alone explains their conglomera¬ 
tion, and in order to acquire a basis already at this point for 
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the free cai)rice that would else be inexplicable. It is also in 
the interests of freedom th.at the Epicureans will not hear of 
the providence of the Stoics. In this manner there arise 
innumerable worlds differing in size and form, while in the 
spaces between them dwell the gods, caring nothing for the 
worlds nor interfering with them. They are assumed to exist 
{Kirtly becaus<‘ of the consensus gentium^ partly in order to 
supply id(;als of the life of mere enjoyment With regard to 
the myths of- the popular religion, it appears that the 
E[)icureans, where they did not deny them outright, followed 
the example of Euhemerus {^id. ^ 70, 3), who accordingly is said 
to have belonged to the school. Man, like everything else, is an 
aggregate of atoms ; both the breath-like and firc-like soul are 
composed of fine atoms, and its enveloj)e, the body, composed of 
coars(;r particles. Both body and soul are dissoluble, like all 
else, .and although only fools seek death, it is also folly to fear 
it, since he upon whom it comes has ceased to exist. The 
part of the soul which has its scat in the chest is the noblest, 
.IS bi'ing the rational part, in which the eiSwXu emitted by 
things, produce sensation, after hitting the organs qf sense. 

4. The reduction of affections to ple.asure and pain gives 
the tr.ansition to litkics. It is .assumed as self-evident that 
ple.asure* is the only true good, and that all the virtues praised 
by the I’eripatetics, are valuable only as leading on to pleasure. 
Pleasure, however, is sometimes defined negatively as freedom 
from pain, in opjiosition to the Cyrenaics, and also as the 
product of retlection, consisting as it does of the, greatest 
possibkr sum of enjoym<‘nts, wdiich m.ay, if necessary, be 
[)urchas(‘d even by suffering. The euda:monism of Epicurus 
is not the reckless hedonism of Aristip[)us, but sober and 
{>n*meditated. And because the pleasure he seeks is found by 
calcul.ation, he calls it sjiiritual pleasure or pleasure of the soul ; 
but when one considers every thing that is included under this 
spiritual pleasure, it is possible to doubt whether the Cyrenaics, 
w'ith all their preference for sensual pleasure, do not after all 
occupy a higher moral position than the Epicureans. Virtue 
is pnictised by the s.ige only as a means to pleasure, and not 
for its owm sake ; if the indulgence of all lusts libenated him 
from fear and disquiet, he w'ould give himself up to it 
Similarly it is only the consideration for his safety which leads 
the sage to live in a State, and by choice in a monarchy, and 
induces him to respect the contract which is called law. 
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Marriage is treated with considerable indifference, and the 
highest place assigned to friendship, the most subjective and 
accidental of all bonds ; but to this also there is attributed a 
basis in advantage. The practice of Epicurus was belter than 
his theory, and his successors attempted to tone down the 
latter also. 

5. Among his disciples may be mentioned, his favourite 
Metrodorus, whom he survived, and Hcrmarchus his successor. 
At Rome, Amahinius and Rabirius are mentioned by Cicero as 
the first Epicureans. After them may be mentioned Cicero’s 
teacher Zeno, and Pheedrus, to whom a writing found at 
Herculaneum w^as at first attributed. It is now, however, 
regarded as the work of another Epicurean, Philodemus. 
But the most important among Roman P!picureans, not only 
for us, because of the preservation of his work, but probably 
also intrinsically, is Titus Lucretius Carus (95-52 K.C.), who in 
his famous didactic poem (/?c rerww Libb. VI.) aims 

chiefly at freeing the world from the terror with which 
superstition, i.c., religion, fills it. He attempts with all the 
fire of poeg'c force, to transform the dry matter of atomist 
physics; and htmee Nature, his only goddess, often appears as 
an all but personal being, while the deviation of the atoms 
almost seems like the effect of a vital principle within each of 
them. On the other hand, he lays more stress than Epicurus 
on the strict subj(!Ction of phenomena to laws. In ethical 
matters, ho, like the Romans generally, shows greattT ear¬ 
nestness, often at the expense of consistency, although he 
does not, it is true, diverge so far from the spirit of the 
Epicurean doctrine as oth(;rs, who are said by Cicero to have 
counted disinterested joy in virtue also among the pleasures. 

Diog. Laert. X., Ritter and Preller, I., c. 354-372. 
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I. Zeno, bom at Citium in Cyprus, in 340 b.c., and Hence a 
Hellenized Phenician, is said first to have become acquainted 
with the Socratic doctrines and writings, and then to have 
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been a pupil of the Cynic Crates, the Megarian Stilpo, and the 
Academic Folemo, and after twenty years to have come 
forward as a teacher of philosophy in the erroa TroiKi'X^t from 
which the school derives its name. After actively teaching 
for more than fifty years, he is said to have ended a life 
distinguished for its temperance by suicide. Of his writings 
hardly anything has been preserved. It is probable that his 
disciples departed farther from the doctrines of the Cynics 
than he had done himself: this appears to have been least of 
all the case with the Chian Aristo. Among his disciples 
should b(‘ mentioned Cleanthes of Assus in the Troad, who 
was distinguished by his zeal and became his successor. 
There followed him the most eminent of the Stoics, especially 
in the matter of logical keenness, Chrysippus of Soli, 
282- 209 it.c., called “ the knife of the Academic knots,” an 
extremt‘ly fertile writer, flis fragments were collected by 
Baguet in 1821 and supplemented by Petersen with the help 
of papyrus rolls that had been discovered. They occupy the 
.same position in our knowledge, of Stoicism that those of 
Philolaus do in our knowledge of Pythagorean ism ^ 31). 
'Phe .seventh book of Diogenes Laertius also gives detailed 
accounts abi)ut thes(' find smne other .Stoics. The first know- 
k'dge of .Stoic philosophy was brought to Rome by a disciple 
of Chrysippus, Diogenes, who, together with Critolaus (§ 91) 
and Carneailes (ji 100. 2) was a member of the famous 
Athenian embfissy. But it was first really transplanted to 
Rome by Panfctius (175-112 u.r.), who was a pupil of Antipater 
of 'J'firsus and inclined to eclecticism. His puj)il was the 
learned Posidonius (135 .51 u.c.), one of Ciceros instructors. 
'Phere follow the Roman Stoics. L. Annoius Cornutus 
(20-48 C. Mu.sonius Rufus, his friend the satiri.st A. 

Persius P^laccus ; also the jmpil of Musonius, the freedman 
P!pictetus, whose lectures, delivered at Nicopolis after bis 
expulsion from Rome, were much frequented. We are 
acquainted with his doctrines by the dissertations (Aiarptfial) 
taken down by Arrian, and also by the far more concise 
'KyxrtptSioiK Lastly, there is the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus(i2i--i8o A.D.), with whose views we are rendered 
familiar by the writings he left behind. 

2. In complete antithesis to Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
the Stoics so subordinate theory to practice that they not 
only define philosophy as tlie art of virtue, or the effort to 
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attain it, but give as the reason of its division inU) logic, 
physics, and ethics, the fact that there are logical, physical, 
and ethical virtues. And in their desire to arrive as quickly 
as possible at ethics and the soul of their system, they, like the 
Epicureans, avoided the labour of original invention, and de¬ 
pended on Aristotle for their logic, and on him and Heraclitus 
for their physics. This last selection, as well ,as their attrac¬ 
tion towards the pantheism of the Eleiitics, quite corresponds to 
their antithesis to the Epicureans and their atomism. Some 
of them indeed, like Aristo, entirely rejected logic and phy.sics, 
on the ground that the former did not concern us, while the 
latter transcended our powers. The first part of the system, 
to which the Stoics, in agreement with the later Peripatetics, 
gave the name of Logic, because it treats of the Xoyoy, i.e., 
thought or the word, together with the production of both, is 
divided into Rhetoric and Dialectic, the arts of monologue and 
dialogue respectively, because it is possible to speak either for 
oneself, for others, and with others. It is, however, a science 
subsidiary to ethics, as teaching how to avoid errors. This 
is effected <in the first place by the theory of knowledge, in 
which the soul is conceived as a blank tablet in the first in¬ 
stance, upon which the object produces a conception (f^vratriu), 
either by actual impressions (rvvcKm) or by altering the psy¬ 
chical condition (cre^o/ow/?), from which there is subsequently 
generated by repetitions, first expectation and finally expe¬ 
rience. For this same reason the Stoics asserted that genera 
were merely conct‘ptions of ours and nothing real. Hut to 
these points, which were assuni ;d also by the Epicureans, 
there is added, in cases of real certainty, the assent or accept¬ 
ance and affirmation, a-vyKaraOeari^, in virtue of which tht; 
affection of the soul is declared to be an object. And though 
this assent may be withheld in many cases, it is not possible tf) 
do so in all, as the Sceptics assert. A conception of which 
this is impossible, and which thus compels us to affirm it 
objectively, is accompanied by conviction (KaraXtr^tf). 'I'hus 
the real criterion of truth lies in the quality of compelling 
assent, i.e., in what the Stoics called opBop Xdyot, and others 
at a later time, logical ncce.ssity. And such a criterion must 
exist, because there would otherwise be no certainty of action. 
Hence it is by no accident that the Stoics attached so much 
importance to the consensus gentium, for it leads to the con¬ 
jecture that it is an utterance of the universal reason, which 
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has convinced all. Science arises out of these convictions by 
their methodical form, the consideration of which forms the 
second part of the* logic of the. Stoics. In this, no separation 
is made between what refers to the formation of correct thought 
and its expression (the XJyo? ivStuderoi and TpofjyoptKos'j; and 
with a detailed theory of the parts of speech, five of which are 
assumed, and with inquiries into solecisms and barbarisms 
is combined that of fallacies, for the establishment of W'hich 
the. doctrine of the syllogism is thoroughly examined. In 
addition to a few alterations in the Aristotelian terminolog)’, 
it is worthy of mention that the hypothetical syllogisms 
and those with more than two premisses, which, after their 
neglect by Aristotle, had been noticed already by his suc¬ 
cessors, now become most prominent. The latter especially, in 
order to s«ive the inductive proof, for the Stike of which also there 
is added to the criterion of truth just stated the logical deter¬ 
mination, that only such things could be esteemed true as 
admit <jf a contrary. This assertion, however, follows at once 
from the Aristotelian doctrine, that only a judgment, and not 
a mt‘re conception, can have truth. And in the i>toics, as in 
Aristotle, the transition from the formal and logical investiga¬ 
tions to real cr)gnitions, is formed by the doctrine of categories. 
'I'hat this doctrine* retains, under changed names, only the first 
four categories of Aristotle, which correspond to the substra¬ 
tum and its states, while the others which express activities 
are omitted, is charactt‘ristic of a .system which in its Phyi,ics 
arrives at a materialism distinguished from that of the Epicu¬ 
reans only by being more full of life. 

3. The assertion that nothing has reality and efficacy 
except the corporeal, which is extended in three dimensions, 
is extended even to physical states like virtues, becau.se they 
are active, i.e., produce motions. The coq)oreality of space, 
time, and the things existing only in thought, alone is denied, 
and hence also their rt'ality, as is certain in the case of the 
last and probfible in that of the first tw'o. But inasmuch 
as a finer and a coarser matter is distinguished, and an active 
character attributed to the first, a passive character to the 
second, it becomes possibk* to find room for the Aristotelian 
antithesis of Form or End and Matter, without impairing the 
complete materialism of their doctrine. The principle of 
Form, which is called indifferently soul, Zeus, nature, of 
ether, is conceived as resembling fire, and is sometimes called 
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fire outright; only it is, in antithesis to ordinary fire that 
merely devours, thought of as an architectonic force that also 
produces growth. This fire, then, which , is identical with 
warmth, and is the real deity of the Stoics, allows things to jiass 
out of and to return to itself in alternating forms; the deity is 
thus both their seed and their grave. Hence their doctrine 
of the Xeyoy o-Tep/ioriiroy and of eKirvpaxrn. Sometimes it also 
happens that the four contraries of Anaximander and Aristotle 
are combined into two combinations, one active and the other 
passive, the warm called wp, the cold called v\ti. The modi¬ 
fications of the deity, however, form a gradation, according as 
they ix)ssess only tfty, or also or besides, or lastly 
also vows, in addition to the rest. Even the rational soul, how¬ 
ever, is a fire-like body, as being i)art of the universal rcjison, 
and the breathing in of the cooler air plays an important part 
in its generation and preservation. This pantheism, to which 
the Phcenician origin of the founder of the schcK>l prob¬ 
ably contributed, and which, inspires Cleanthes hymn to 
Zeus, was harmonized with the religious conceptions of the 
people by physical interpretations of the myths ; and this again 
displays the antithesis to the Epicureans with their Euhe- 
merism. In consequence of this interpretation, they were 
enabled in all seriousness to see a deeper meaning in many of 
the views and customs of the p(!ople, which were ridiculed by 
the enlightened ft!W. This irritated the Epicureans and the 
Sceptics against them, and even Cicero. The Stoic panthe¬ 
ism was accompanied by compk'K*, fatalism, for their provi¬ 
dence is nothing but an immutabl'* fate. The strictest causal 
connection dominates all things; its, interruption is as im¬ 
possible as an origin out of nothing. Hence the possibility of 
divine prevision and divination. It also follows from this, 
that after every eKTrvpwcrtf and the uTroKarda-rwrt^ that ensues, 
all things repeat themselves exactly as in the past period, and 
nothing new happens. Moreover, a conflict between causal 
connection and teleology is denied, again in antithesis to 
Epicureanism. 

4. In their ethics, in which their system culminates, the 
Stoics first approximated to the Cynics, but gradually diverged 
further and further from them, in the direction, moreover, of 
a greater isolation of man. h'or the formula of Zeno and 
Cleanthes, that man should live in agreement with nature, 
receives already in Chrysippus, the narrower interpretation of 
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agreement with one’s own nature only ; and in consequence of 
this, the sage need no longer know nature generally, but only 
his own nature. And thus, through the maxim that one should 
live in harmony with reason, there is gradually made a trans¬ 
ition to the wholly formal definition that one should act har¬ 
moniously, t.f., consistently, a formula which does not in this 
case, as in Aristotle, accompany the one with the fuller 
meaning, but is substituted for it. This consistency is the 
rc'r/a ratio extolled by the Roman Stoics. And by more 
and more regarding the thinking side of human nature alone, 
the St<jics come to connect with this formal the material 
determination, that the ira^n cannot, as Aristotle had taught, 
become morbid through exaggeration, but are from the 
very first exaggerations and morbid. Hence there arises 
an approximation at least to the conception of duty, until 
then unheard-of in Greek philosophy, which exjilains the 
relation of Stoic and Christian conceptions, and the origin 
(»f many fables, of the intercourse of Seneca with Paul 
the Apostle. The Stoic KuOtiKOP, which Cicero can only tmns- 
late by oJficimHy differs essentially from the .Aristotelian 
virtue by negating and not merely regulating the natural 
impulse. Its distinction from the Kurop^wna displays not only 
a tiifference of degree, but also an a[)proximation to the an¬ 
tithesis of legal and moral. And since all TruBri excite either 
pleasure or pain, there f:)llows from their morbid ■nature the 
worthlessness of the.ir results, and the Stoic is indifferent 
to what was most important both to the Cyremiic and the 
Cynic. 1 U* extols a-rraBnu as the highest state, much as the 
Kpicureans had extolled freedom from pain. It renders man 
unassailable, for he who is indifferent is conscious of his 
supc*riority to all things. Man attains airdBaa and becomes a 
siige, by giving im|)ortance only to that which is independent 
of all external circumstances and entirely dependent on him 
self. Hence the sage bears his happiness within himself, and 
it can never be impaired, not even if he should be inclosed 
within the hull of Phalaris. This knowledge, harmonious 
with itself tand supreme over all things, is of such cardinal 
importance that it is only through it that individual actions 
acquire any value ; the sage docs everything best, and knows 
how to do everything, he envies no one, not even Zeus, he 
is king, he is rich, he is beautiful, etc. The fool, on the other 
hand, knows not how to do anything, and does nothing well 
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The sage and the fool are diametrically opposed, and hence 
there are neither individuals who stand midway between wis¬ 
dom and folly, nor periods of transition. The transition from 
one to the other takes place suddenly. All diiferences of 
degree also of wisdom and folly arc denied ; a man is either 
wholly and altogether a sage or a fool. Some of these harsh¬ 
nesses of the system were in later times mitigated by a dis¬ 
tinction among the things in themselves indiHerent, whereby 
some are yet “ preferred ” and others “ postponed ” ; the 
quantitative distinction among good things, which had just 
btHin denied, is. iis Cicero already pointed out, ther<*by again 
smuggled in. Similarly, their boastful assertion thcat pain is 
no evil, is rendered fairly futile by the qualification that it 
must nevertheless be avoided, because it is disagret*able, con¬ 
trary to nature, etc. Because the only end is existence for 
one’s self, lift' in moml associations appears as a mere means, 
even when it is not regarded as a hindrance altogether. Thus 
E{)ictctus answers in the negative the questions as to 
whether the sage should be a husband or a citizen. The 
requirem(*nvs of respect towards custom and tradition, such 
as care of the dead, are d(‘rided. Cosmopolitanism and 
close friendship between like-minded sages, which E[>ictectus 
conceives jls a tru<‘ brotherhood, in which what benefits 
one lx*nefits all, here takes the place of the natural and moral 
bonds. (For Epictetus’ doctrine of morality, cf. G. Grosch 
in the Ja/tre&berichi flcs Gymnasiums zu VVernigerode, 1867.) 
In many, jierhaps in most, of tht*. dogmas of Stoic ethics, it 
would be easy to show forebodings, although often in carica¬ 
ture, of what w'as afterwards esteemed true in the. Christian 
community ; and it is this which has at all times inspir(*d 
earnest Christians with respect for the .Stoic doctrine. On 
the other hand, it contained very much that was certain to 
commend it to the most selfish of all nations, the Komans. 
Such wcr<* its pride in virtue, its resignation to the cours(* 
of the universe, accompanied, however, throughout by the 
consciousness that suicide {lut an end to all suffering. The 
stress laid on the disposition, as being wh.at aloiK; lies within 
man’s power, the recognition of man’s impcjteiice in his re¬ 
lation to the Deity and His action, etc., is forinulatcxl by the 
later Stoics, as Epictetus and Marcus Aunilius, in sayings 
which have often been regarded as iK^rrowed from the Gospels. 
This was not, however, the case, at least consciously. Nor 
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need we be astonished that Marcus Aurelius, approximating 
so nearly to Christianity, should detest it. For such phe¬ 
nomena recur everywhere. 

Diog. Laert. Lib. VII., Ritter and Preller, Ic. § 373-4*3. 
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The doctrine of the Epicureans and Stoics, as contrasted 
with the speculations of Plato and Aristotle, must be called 
dogmatism, rcfiuiring as it does a criterion of truth and resting 
upcjii fixed assumptions. This had not been the aise, either 
in Plato (jr in Aristotle, because they included as an essential 
factor in knowledge, what was afterwards excluded from dog¬ 
matism as scepticism. Respecting themselves, Stoici.sm and 
E})icureanism are diam<‘trically opposed, and for this very 
reason involve a refenmee to .something b(!yond both. The 
reasonable calculation from which the happiness of the P'pi- 
cureans results, shews that thought is immanent in their 
pleasure ; and again the Stoic cannot do without delight, in 
order to know himself superior to all the delights of life. 
Hence the b'picureans, especially at Rome, were reasonable 
men, and the; Stoics knew how to enjoy their life tastefully. 
The theoretic com[)letion of this rcncontye in life, which is 
really a practical refutation of both, is, that they arc met by a 
view which combines them in such a manner that the fixed 
assumptions of each are refuted by those of the other, in the 
course of which every positive result, it is true, is lost. This is 
Sccpiidshi, which occupies precisely the same position relative 
to Plato’s and Aristotle’s incpiiries into antinomies and apo- 
rimes, that dogmatism did to the positive elements, in their 
s]H‘culation.s. I'he Cyrenaic and Cynic elements, which had 
interpenetrated each other in Platonism, and hence also in 
Aristotelianism, had on their liberation transformed them¬ 
selves into the dogmatic philosophies of reflection just con¬ 
sidered. A perfectly parallel change is exhibited in this case, 
where the part of dialectic that dealt with antinomies, experi¬ 
ences a retrogression into mere eristic. The Sceptics are re¬ 
lated to the Megarians, much as Epicurus was to Aristippus, 
and Zeno and Chrysippus to Antisthenes. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 

Zbc Sccptice. 

A.--PYRRHO. 

5$ 99. 

PvRRiio of Elis was originally a painter, and took part in 
Alexander's campaign to Intlia, and then came forward as a 
teacher in his native city. He is s,iid to have been inHiumced 
not only by the earlier Klean and Meg.irian School, but also 
by a disciple of Democritus, who had utilized the latter's doc¬ 
trine of the dcceptiveness of the senses in the interests of 
scepticism. As all our information concerning him has come 
down to us through tht‘ medium of the physician, and com¬ 
poser of triXXoi, Timon of Phlius, it is impossible to distinguish 
w'hat belongs to the master »ind what to the jiujiil. A great 
deal of wh.it Diogenes Laertius and Sextus Empiricus st.it<* 
as the doctrine of Pyrrho, belongs to the later Sceptics. 
What is cert.iinly his may be reduced to the following in.ixims • 
He who would attain the aim of life, fvr., h.ippiness, should 
consider these three jioints; how things are constituted, what 
should be our attitude towards them, and fin.illy, what will 
be the success of such a right attitude The problem of philo¬ 
sophy is formulated almost in the same words by Kant after 
2,000 years (vid. § 302, i). ^As to the yfn/ point, nothing cer¬ 
tain can be said, as every assertion may be met by its contra¬ 
dictory with as good reason, and 1 either sensation nor reason 
supply a sure criterion, and it is absurd to »ipj)cal to both at 
once. It follow’S with regard to the second^ that the only right 
attitude is to say nothing of[ things {u(pacrla), or, to withhold 
one's judgment about them (^ox»;), for he who pledges himsHl 
to anything is nigh untt) ruin. Hence every decision must b(‘ 
rejected, and every question lx* answerx*d by an “ I assert 
nothing definitely,” or by a ‘‘perhaps,” and instead of asstriing 
“things are so,” by saying “so it appears to me.” And thi.s 
is true of moral precepts as well as of cognitions, for just as 
nothing is true for all men, so there is nr>thmg good or shame¬ 
ful in itself. And the more this advice is followed, the more 
sui^ly, in the i/itrd place, will imixTturbability (uTapn^la) be 
attained, which alone deserves the name of air«0€ia. Further, 
VOL. I. • o 
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as ordinary men arc always guided by their TrdOt], the task oi 
the sage may be defined as putting off the man. This form 
of scepticism is quite harmless for practical life ; for here 
there is recognised the maxim of following w'hat is universal 
custom, i.e., appears good to all. 

T)u»g. Kaert, IX. ii, 12 . Ritter and Prcller, l.c. § 345 -353. 

§ 100. 

Although the doctrines of Pyrrho and Timon found some 
su])[)ort, especially among ])hysicians, the whole tc-ndency 
nevertheless sinks into greater ol)scurity for a time, until, 
occasioned by the discussions of the dogmatists as to the 
criteria of truth, there arises a sce[)ticism dev(‘loped into a re¬ 
gular school. This takes at first the milder f(jrm of the New 
Academy, which however in its turn approaches, in the course* 
of time, nearer and nearer to dogmatism, and calls out as a 
reaction against it a renew.d of tlu* Pyrrhonic scejaicism, en¬ 
riched b} a strictly scientific lorm. I lence the* New Ac.ulemy 
and sc(‘pticism, though related with each other in many points, 
are yet contrasted so antagonistic.illy in many respects, that 
they must be kept apart in our n.irrativt*. 

B.—THK NKW ACADEMY. 

§ lOI. 

I. Arci siLAUS (01. 115. I --I3<S, 4). born at Pytana, in 
/Kolia, is said to have been trained first by rhetinfcians, then 
by 'riu'ophrastus (§ gi), and finally by the Academic Crantor 

80), but at the same time to have conversed with Mene- 
demus, Diodorus, and Pyrrho. He came forward as a teacher 
in the Academy after the d(*ath of Cr.itt*s. (Cf. (leffers : De 
- Incsi/a, CVotting., 1842.) The form of dialogues attributed by 
some* reports to his teachings, consisted ])erhaps in speeches 
for and against; no writings of his have, how'evtT. been pre- 
served. He was praised for his good-natured character, but 
various discredit.ible stories were, neverthi‘less, told about him. 
l^y reason of his divergence from Pl.ito, he is called the 
founder of the new, the midtile, or the second Academy, 
accoriling to the manner of cenmting the various modificatfons 
of the doctrine. His scepticism was developed chiefly in 
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Opposition to the Stoics, whom he censures, in the first place, 
for having put conviction as a third form, by the side of 
opinion and knowledge, seeing that it may accompany both; 
secondly, for setting up a conviction {tfiavriurla KaToK^irriKii) at 
all. There can be no conviction, for neither sense, perception, 
nor thought affords security. It is, however, an error to 
suppose that the certiiinty of action ceases in the absence of 
a criterion of truth; as for this ])robability suffices. The 
suspension of judgment leads to im[)erturbability, which is 
true hapf)iness. The immediate successor of Arcesilaus is 
stated to be Lac>des, from whom some wish to date the 
beginning of the later Acatlemy, because Arcesilaus still 
taught at the old pl.ice. Lac)des w'as succeeded by Fmander 
and H('gesi.is. 

2. But .ill these .ire thrown into the shade by Carneadi<s 
(Ol. 141, 2 102,4), ^he probable founder of the third 

Acadenn, and was highly honoured at Athens, and sent to 
Rome at the head of the emb.issy in the year 158. Here he 
(.lilt'd down upon himself the bel.ited wnith of Cato by his 
show-sj)eecl\es for and against justice. Alibis writings have 
been lost, in addition to Diogenes Laertius, Sextus gives 
information about him List'd on tin* accounts of his pupil 
Clitom.ichus, and above all Cicero. C.irne.'ides also (omes to 
sceptical results by combating the Stoits, especially Chry- 
sippus, on wht)m h(* often jesiingl) .iss(‘rls himst'lf to bt* 
entirely dependent. In ord(*r to illustr.ite the imjiossibility of 
a criterion of truth .and of conviction bast'd u|)on it, he analyzes 
conception, and discovers that it i.inds related both to the 
t)bject and to the subject in which it .irises. Its agreement 
with the former jjroduces truth, its prob.ibility depends on its 
relation to th(‘ latter. 'I'o decide tin* former, we have no 
means, either in perception <ir in thought. In fact, a com¬ 
parison of a conception with its objects is an imfiossibi/ity, for 
whenever w’e'.ittcmj)t it, it is alw.iys with the object .is con¬ 
ceived already, that we m.ike the comp.irison. Ibiice the 
idea of a true AaTa\»7\f^(y must be renounced, (V(*n in the* 
mathematics, and we must content ourselves with probability 
(TTiBavnrnsi), which h.is different d(‘grt*es, since it is possible to dis¬ 
tinguish probable and indubitable concejitions, and again tho.st* 
which have been tested in every way. The contradictions 
arrived at, if one require^, more th.in jirobability, arc <-*xempli- 
fied by the Stoics, especially in the conclusion of their Ph> sics, 
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in their teaching about the Deity. The assumption of an 
imperishable and unchangeable being is said to contradict not 
only the other Stoic doctrines, but also itself. And it is just 
as little possible to assert of a practical maxim that it possesses 
absolute truth as of a theoretic dogma. Nothing is good by 
nature or for all men, but everything by enactment, and ac¬ 
cording to the differences of the subject. Although, therefore, 
the sage will everywhere be guided by the existing custom, he 
will yet abstain from expressing any opinion upon all practi¬ 
cal as upon all theoretical questions ; he will consider nothing 
certain, not even that everything is uncertain. This reticence, 
which results in imperturbability, Carneades is said to have 
himself practised to such an extent that Clitomachus asserted 
that he had never been able to discover to which of two con¬ 
tradictory assertions his master inclined. 

Cf. (jcffcTs : De Arceu/cc suciessoribm. Gotting 1845. 

3 . PiiiLO of Larissa, who taught at Rome, is often men¬ 
tioned together with Charinidas as the founder of a fourth 
Acad<'my. In Antiochus of Askalon, whose lectures were 
attended by Cicero at Athens, and who is n'garded as the 
founder of a fifth Academy, the continuous polemics against 
Stoicism produce the natural result, that scejiticism becomes 
mixed with Stoic elements. This approximation to .Stoicism, 
he justifies by denying the difference betw'een the original and 
the later Acatlemy, and makes the Stoics agree W'itli the 
former to a greater extent than their changi^ of terminology 
would appear to permit. This fusion, w’hich, it should be 
said, w.is very favourably received, provoked the stricter 
■scepticism as a reaction. 

Cf. (’. F. Hermann: 7 ?^/%//<>//<* Z/7>Gotting. 1851. d’Allemand : 
De AnUoiho Ascahnita^ M.irburg. 1856. Diogen. Laert. IV. 6. Ritter 
and Prollcr, l.c. § 414-428. 


C—RETURN TO THE PYRRHONIC SCEPTICISM. 

§ios. 

yENESIDEMl'.S. 

I. AInfsidemus of Cnossus, a younger contemporary of 
Cicero, who taught at Alexandria, was led back to the more 
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consistent Scepticism of Pyrrho by the manner in which 
Antiochus combated the Stoics, which seemed to him perfectly 
dogmatic. Hence he called the eight books of his in(|uiries 
Pyrrhonean. They have been lost, and the only reliable in¬ 
formation about him we owe to Photius, for Sextus does not 
always distinguish between what was said by /Enesidemus 
and what by his puj^ils and successors. Thus his statement 
that scepticism served as a preparation for Heraclitcanism cart 
be true only of the latter, if indeed the whole assertion did not 
arise out of a misunderstanding. i^nesidemus, on the con¬ 
trary, regarded strict scepticism as the aim, and the academic 
doubt as a mere preliminary exercise for this. The true 
sceptic does not permit himself to assert with the Academics, 
that there exists only probability and no certainty ; for this 
already would be a Soyfta. He neither affirms, nor denies, 
nor doubts, but merely inv(\stigates ; and is not dimial 

but inquiry. The (‘sseiuial point is, that he asserts nothing 
whatever, so that the c'xpressions, “ perhaps," “ I determine 
nothing, ” etc., are the only ones he permits himself. Now 
this c.iutious reticence is most readily reached, if one considers 
all things fnjm cert.iin points of view (tottoi, or rpoirot 
ews), of ten of which >^1-Cnesidcmus or his school made use, 
and which are enumerated by Sextus. Thus the difference 
of the same sense-organs in different subjects, th<* conflict be¬ 
tween the jKTceptions of different senses, the relativity of most 
of the predicates we tattribute to things, etc., are-said to lx; 
reasons why there can be no objectively certain assertions, 
and why every one really has o: ly a right to describe and 
to make assertions alx>ut his own condition, and as to how 
.something appeared to him. Among these common-places,, 
which are theoretical, practical, and religious in character, therti 
is found also that of the unfenableness of the conception of 
cause, a point of attack also for more than one form of scej)ti- 
cism in much later times. Some of the reasons against this 
conception appear rather weak, but others, c.^., the assertion 
of the simultaneity of cause and effect, go more dee[)Iy into 
the matter. 

2 . A succe.ssor of Ainesidemus, Agrippa, is said to have re¬ 
duced the ten modes of scepticism to five, and to have stated 
them as, the variety in the meanings of words, the progression 
of all reasoning to infinity, the relativity of all things, and 
their dependence on di.sputablc assumptions, and lastly, the 
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fact that all reasoning is circular. Diogenes Laertius gives 
a list of names which are said to fill u[) the gap of nearly two 
centuries between i-Hnesidemus and Sextus. 


§‘ 03 - 

Status Empiricus. 

1. Sextu.s the physician, called Empirints because he was 

an adherent of the method initiated by Philiniis, lived to¬ 
wards the end of tlic second century after Christ, probably 
at Athens and afterwards at Alexandria. Since his writings 
have been preserved, he is certainly the most important of the 
Sceptics for us ; as probably he was intrinsically. The three 
books of his Pyrrhonic uTrorvTruxreis contain an account of 
the characteristics of the scei)tical j)oint of view, and discuss 
the chief philosophical conceptions from this basis. His main 
work is more important only for the history of philosophy 
generally, and not fora knowledge of the sce])tical standpoint in 
particular. 1 1 consists of the eleven books. the Mathe¬ 

maticians, i.c., against all dogmatists: the first book criticizes 
grammar and represents it as uncertain, the .second does the 
same to rhetoric, the third to geometry, the fourth to arithme¬ 
tic, the fifth to astronomy, the sixth to music, the seventh and 
eighth to logic, the ninth and tenth to physics, and the eleventh 
to ethics. I’he last five books are also frequently quoted as 
the discourse against the philosophtTs ; and J. Ih*kk<;r in his 
edition of Sextus (Berlin, 1842). j)ut them before the rc'st with 
the titUi of wpov CsoytuiriKoh. The wTitings of Si'xtus are gen¬ 
erally quoted according to Fabricius’edition of 1718 (Leips. 
Pol., with a Latin translation). A good rejjrint of this edition 
was published by Kuhn, at Leips., in 1842. in 2 vol.s. 8vo. 

2. Sextus begins by fi.xing the idea of sce])ticism in such a 
way as to oppose to the dogmatists who, like AristfJtle and the 
Stoics, maintain the knowableness of things. Academics who 
assert their unknowablencss. Distinguished from both of 
these* are those who assert nothing at all, and may be called 
Plphectics, because of this susj)ense of judgment, or Sceptics 
and Zetetics, because they neither think they have found truth 
nor despair doing so, but seek it, or Aporetics, because 
they search out the difficulties in every inquiry. The true 
sceptic does not assert that to cvtiry assertion a contrary 
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assertion may be opposed, but looks to see whether this can** 
not be done. And in this testing investigation the different 
modes of'scepticism are subsidiary means ; they may be re¬ 
duced to three, according as they concern either the relation 
of a conception to its object, or to its subject, or l.istly to both, 
or they m.iy all be considered as varieties of the mode of re¬ 
lativity. The subject of inquiry is both the <j)aivdfi€m and the 
voovfum ; and since in the course of investigation it appears 
that in respect to both it is necessary to admit the equal force 
^trotrSiifeiu) of contrary ass(*rtions, scepticism leads to suspension 
of judgment, and this to imperturbability. The true sceptic 
regards everything as undecided, even this, that everything is 
undecided. Elsewhere, indi‘ed, this assertion is qualified, and 
the dictum th.it everything is uncertain, is compared with the 
one that Zeus is the father of all the gods; since the latter 
also contains in itself one, and only one, exception. In¬ 
stead therefore of asserting anything whatever about ob¬ 
jects, the true sceptic describes only how he is affected by 
them, and says nothing about phenomemi, but only a little 
about how, they appear. And he shows the same sus¬ 
pense in jiractical matters. Thus, although he will every¬ 
where do what is required by the u&.ige of the country, he 
will } et take great heed not to sfiy that anything is intrinsically 
good or bad. The usual sceptical answers, “]K*rhaps”, “not 
more than the contrary,” “I know not," etc., are discussed very 
thoroughly, and it is showm that if they arc taken s(*riously 
complete unassailableness must result. 

3. In the larger work of Si ^tus, his attacks on logic, 
physics, and ethics are especially important for the proper 
ap[)reci.ition of his sceiiticism. The first of these is reproached 
with the untenableness of all criteria of truth and the uncer¬ 
tainty of the syllogistic mt'thod, the second with the difficul¬ 
ties and contradictions in the conceptions of space and time. 
Ethics finally have to endure an enumeration of the differences 
of moral precepts in different nations, from which the result is 
said to be, that there is nothing good or bad by n.iture and for 
all. In short, the result arrived at is complete subjectivism in 
theory and practice. 

Diog. Loert, IX. 12. Ritter and Prcllcr, l.c. §467-476. 
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Scepticism, by attacking both forms of Dogmatism at one 
and the same time, was certain to bring them nearer to each 
other and to render them conscious of how numerous 
their points f)f agret:ment witc. Hence the longer this con¬ 
test lasted, the more pronounced did the eclectic colouring ol 
the doctriiK s of the ICpicureans and Stoics become. And it 
has alr(‘ady been shown how the conflict with the Stoic 
dogmatism impell(‘(l the Academics to syncretism (§ 101,3). 
'I'he later Peripauaics too had betrayed a similar tendency 

91). And this tendency w'as certain to show itself still 
more strongly among the Romans than among the Greeks. 
Th(‘ fact that the Roman mind, on its introduction to philo- 
sf)j)hy, comc's to know sce[)ticism at the same time, so that 
philosophy is not gencTated by the Romans themselves, 
but [)ut before th(‘m in the shape of complete systems, 
sysu*ms moreover of foreign origin ; and that, further, their 
whole nature impels them to pursue speculation, not for its owm 
sake but for the sake of practical aims, such as oratory or 
enlightenment, and ht'nce to r(‘gtird as acceptabfe whatever 
can be utilized for those aims, makes it intelligible that there 
arises in lh(‘ Roman world a syncretism in which sce[)ticisni 
h.'is to exhibit itself as the sole cement that can combine the 
different elements, all the more because of their disparity. 
All those who j)hilosophized at Rome have been more or less 
•syncretists; only in some there predominated the Stoic 
elemc'iit, as in Lucullus, Brutus, and Cato; in others the 
Rpicur<‘nn. as in Pt>mponius Atticus and C. Cassius; in others 
lhi‘ Platonic, as in X'arro, or the Peripatetic, as in Crassus 
and M. P. Piso. But syncretism is dogmatism as well as 
scepticism, and it is just in this that the chief weakness of the 
system, and its formal inconsistency, consists. 
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The rise of syncretism, however, is not only explicable, as 
indeed even morbid phenomena are, but it is also a necessity in 
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the Roman world, and this is the reason why syncretism in 
Roman times produced such great and lasting effect. 'I'he prin¬ 
ciple of the Roman mind (cf. § 93) compels it, in its aspirations 
after greatness, to aim at making the Roman people the sum 
of many and, if possible, of all nations. Hut a nation which 
boasts of its origin from a colluvics and never wearies of 
growing by the absorption of neighbouring peoples, which 
regards the w'hole globe as its promised inheritance, of which 
the temple is a pantheon, such a nation can r<‘gard as its own 
and its true philosophy only one that finds room for all 
doctrines, however difierent. It is only under a rule like the 
all-embracing empire of Rome that philosophical syncretism is 
the secret of all thinking men, that it has a justification in the 
world’s history, that it is a grtsit and therefore a permanent 
jihenomenon. Hut this syncretism makes its apjK’arance in 
two substantially different forms. In the one case it may be 
C4illed the Roman s)ncretism, after its chief abode, or the 
Ciceronian, after its chief represt ntative, or the classiCfil, after 
the elements which are mingled in it. And since it only 
mingk'S idt'«is already possessed by philosojihy, its merit does 
not consist in the novelty of its ideas, but in the good taste of 
its manner and in the beauty of the form of its philosojdii/ing; 
and it is in consequence of tlu'se qualities th«it Cic»:ro< ould be 
[lointed out as the true anti-barbarian (§ 239, 2), at a time when 
the later Middle Ages had reduc(‘d philos(jphy to the extreme 
of tastelessness. In its second form the piisition of syncret¬ 
ism is widely different; it may bo called Alexandrian, after 
its chief seat, Philonian, after it* chief n’prescntative, and 
Hellenistic, after its contents. The inclusion of religious ideas, 
and es[)ecially of Oriental ideas, in philoso[)hy so enriches it 
that the doctrine of Cicero may often appear shallow in com¬ 
parison with the frequently* profound content of the Ak*\- 
andrian Syncretists. Hut as these ideas grew u[) in an 
entirely different soil from that of those with which they were 
to be afterward fusfd, the combination becomc'S formless and 
tasteless, and often monstrous, and Cicero is far superior to 
Philo in matters of form. P'or this reasem, when, also at the 
end of the Middle Ages, philosophy had almost completely lost 
its content, and revelled in merely formal trifling, a remedy 
was found in the recollection of the Alexandrian and other 
kindred doctrines {vid. § 237). 
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§ Io6. 

CiCKKO. 

1. M. Tullius Cicero, born at Arpinum io6 B.C., and 
miirdcrod in 43 ux., owed, as he has fnjquently admitted, his 
culture to Clnx'ce, where he resided for several years in his 
youth. He became famous above all as an orator, but also 
as a statesman and philostjpher; in respect of the last, with 
postc'rity more than with his contemporaries. He was intro¬ 
duced to philosophy by the Epicurean Phaedrus, and after¬ 
wards enjoyed the instruction of the Epicurean Zeno, the 
Academics IMiilo and Antiochus, and the Stoics Diodotus and 
Posidonius, and in addition, was a prodigious reader. His 
philosophic activity, to which he continually recurred whenever 
he was driven away from the public service, chiefly aimed at 
making known to his countrymen in their own language and 
in a form fret.'d from exaggerations, the results searched out 
by the Greek philosophers. Hence he often merely translates. 
At the same time he never conceals the orator in the form of 
his writings nor the practical Roman in their tendency. The 
public to which he imagines himself as appealing, consists of 
the educated and scmsible men of the uj)per classes, together 
with whom he indulges in ingenious discussions. Thus, even 
as the Athenian Soj)hists prepared the ground for the seed of 
true philosojdiy, so Cicero accomplished a similar task for a 
larger public and for different times. His works have been 
schoolbooks for thousands of years ; ami even in the darkest 
ages they kept illive a khow'ledge of and an interest in the 
subjects that had »)ccupied the philosojdiers of Greece. 

2. As the J/orteiisins, in which Cicero discussed the value 
of [)hiIosophy generally, has b(‘en lost, his most important 
jdiiiosophical wt>rks are : (i) As to hi:> whole standpoint, the 
AcaffeMiica, which w’ere combined out of tw’o versions into but 
two books of the original four, and which have not been 
pr(‘served entire ,* (2) as regards theoretical philosophy, the De 
natura Dcontm in three, and the De divmationc in two books; 
(3) as regards practicjil philo.sophy, the Dc Jinibus bonorum et 
malorum in five, the Tuscnlance querstiones in five, and the 
Dc offu'iis in three books, and also the fragments of the De 
republica. His other writings of a prtictical character are to 
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bo called popular declamations rather than tri‘atis(‘s. Them 
are, as is well known, very many editions of his works. In 
the same way he himself and his imjwrtancc have formed 
the subject of much discussion, as is proved by the copious 
bibliography found in Ueberweg, etc. The right mean 
between th(! o^'er-estimation of many older judgments and the 
depreciation which is fashionable in these days, is preserved 
by the detailed ami excellent account of Ritter. Herbart 
also appreciates Cicero's services to philosophy as they 
deserve. 

3. A moderate scepticism w.is most consonant with Cicero’s 
whole temper and also with the task he hatl im[>osed upon 
himself, for it is always wont to be the theor\' of men of the 
w'orld. This is the reason why he calls his philosophy that 
<)f the New Academy, and says it enables him to enter into 
isolated inquiries and to acc<q>t w'hatever seems most probable 
without committing himself to any system. Hence tlu‘ 
method of the new Academy, viz., that of inquiring for the 
reasons for and against everything, meets with his complete 
approval ; dt jKTinits urging one point or another according 
to circiimstanci's, a licence especially valuable to an orator 
(cf. De fata, I.; Titsc., II. 3). Finally, and this is not the least 
of its excellences, it tends to modesty, and is a j>rotection 
against the absurd exaggerations in which the other systems 
revel, because they ])ay no heed to common sense. Among 
these exaggerations Cicero includes the declamatory descrip¬ 
tions of the sage amemg the Epicureans and .Stoics, the final 
result of which is, that nc) sage eM** <*xisted. And in such a 
sense he himself neither is a sage nor wishes to be one. Nor 
does he wish to describe all that the comjdele sage knows and 
is capable of, but only w'hat is probable to a reasonable man, 
and how such a one has to bOar himself. His task is, not that 
of setting up a new system, but, by embarking on logical, 
physical, and abovci all ethical intjuiries, of helping to bring it 
about that the supremacy in the sciences also, and esp<*cially 
in philosophy, should be added to the many crowns ol victory 
which Rome had wTested from the Greeks {ini. al., Tusc., II. 
2). Next to Plato and the Academics, Cicero esteems 
Aristotle and the Stoics most highly, while h(i has the lowest 
opinion of the doctrine of Ei)icuru.s. He n*gards it as so 
frivolous, and hence as so un-Roman, that he asserts that the 
Epicureans did not at all ‘dare to speak ojxmly in Roman 
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ociety. Their real instructor, Democritus, he places far 
above them. 

4. If one considers .separately what Cicero has said about 
the several branches of philosophy, one finds that his state¬ 
ments about Lof>ic are mostly negative. He blames the 
Epicureans for neglecting definition, division, and the art of 
syllogizing, and praises the Peripatetics by way of contrast. 
He combats the opinion both of the Epicureans and of the 
Stoics, in that they im.agine themselves to* possess a certain 
criterion of truth : such a criterion does not exist, although 
the senses, and especially sound common sense, afford a 
degn*e of probability sullicient to enable one to act with 
certainty. 

5. With regard to Physics, Cicero is fond of pointing to the 
gajjs in the science, and to the fact that there is hardly any 
point in it that is not disputed. But this is the very reason why 
he wishes the subject to be studied, in order that it may dampen 
the conceit of knowledge and produce modesty. Besides, 
one must admit that even the Epicun*ans are right on this one 
point, that the study of the .scienrcj of n.iture is the„best means 
of liberating men from .superstition. Only the effect of the 
.'>tud) must not be limited to this, for it also elevates and 
improves. In this res})ect the Stoics have fallen far .short of 
what Cicero expects from .sensible men, to .say nothing of 
philosophers. For greatly as he himself ap[)roves of'sparing 
the religious conceptions of the people, because they are 
necessary for the masses in the interest of the State’s welfare, 
he yet has no idea of regarding as truths the stories of the 
many gods, the trustworthiness of the auguries and all the 
other onicles: hence the .Stoics, with their philosophic justi¬ 
fication of polytheism, appear to him the patrons of bigotry 
and the enemies of enlightenment. Similarly, even more 
ethical reasons induce him to regard the fate of the Stoics as 
a delusion, seeing that it is incom[>dtible with freedom. He 
himself arrives at a belief in a Deity by means of a teleologi¬ 
cal contemplation of the world, although the occurrence of 
purpo.sele.ss phenomena causes him the gravest scruples wdth 
regard to this point, fie conceives the Deity as one, like in 
nature to our own spirit, and dwelling in the world just as our 
spirit does in our body. This similarity is often emphasized 
to such an extent as to sound almost pantheistic. The fact 
that the Deity is sometimes described as an immaterial being. 
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and sometimes identified with a fire-likc substance, or evett 
with the ether of Aristotle, is explained by a precisely paralle. 
indecision with regard to the human spirit Cicero, however, 
docs not at all wish to refer every particular to divine action : 
for there is much that is effected by nature, or that happens of 
itself. Besides the Deity, Cicero finds nothing in physics 
so important as the human spirit He is convinced that it 
is something more than the coarse material particles of the 
world, and he is equally certain about its freedom. Im¬ 
mortality also he regards as probable in the highest degree, 
although he gives a warning against attaching too much 
credence to its philosophic proofs. With regard to the 
character of the future life, he considers it as happy; all 
the tales of punishments and tortures he declares to be super¬ 
stitions. 

6 . But his favourite study is Ethics: every inquiry sooner 
or later leads him on to ethical questions ; and he repeatedly 
declares that philosophy is the art of life, and that the inquiry 
into the highest gotnl is the cardinal problem of philosophy. 
The attitu(]e he takes up in so doing closely approximates to 
the view of the Stoics. Thus in his paratloxes he comments 
on their pet formulas, as if he quite belonged to them. At the 
same time, however, he tones down their harshness^ s by the 
inclusion of Perip.itetic elements, and hence often appears to 
be undecided. He is consistent in one thing alone, and that 
is in his attacks upon the bq>icun‘an doctrine, to the repre¬ 
sentation and refutation of which he has devoted the first two 
books of the De Jimbus. For, ‘ lys he, even in the case of 
the sub-human beings, it is possible to prove the existence of 
something higher than mere jdcasure, how much more then 
in m<'in, who even in eating requires something more than 
pleasure. His censure of the Peri[)atetics, for having placed 
virtue in the moderation rather than in the supjiression of the 
in.stincts, the assertion that all passions are mc^rbid, that with 
one virtue all the others are given, that virtue has its reward 
in itself, that the truly happy man could descend even into the 
bull of Phalaris, etc., all this reminds one of the Stoics and 
their declamations. Afterwards, how ever, Cicero comes to him¬ 
self ^ain: all this is s<aid to be applicable only to the true 
sage, who is nowhere found, and of whom alone the rule factum 
(KOTopQmfAa) can be predicated, while with ordinary men it is 
sufficient if they do not fall short of the officiuni (teaBijKov) ; in 
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life as it is, happiness is not conceivable without the addition 
of luck; moderate pleasure is by no means to be desj^iscd; 
at bottom [)ain is an evil after all, etc. In short, one fancies 
one is listening to a Peripatetic, He himself does not regard 
this as inconsistent, for he considers the diff(*rence between 
Peripatetics and Stoics to be chiefly a (juestion of words. 
What, however, he marks out for s])ecial censure in the Stoics 
is, th<it they do not direct their attention towards the whole 
of man, but only towards a single part, viz., his intellectual 
nature; and thereby impair the highest good, which can only 
then be fully conceived, when it includes the life agreeable to 
(the whole of) one’s nature. 

7. It is characteristic, moreover, that the Roman translator 
translates all the doctrines of the Greek philosophers, not only 
into the language, but also in the spirit of his nation. Thus 
whe,rc the artistic Greek ustnl to say, the “beautiful,” the words 
“honourable” and “decorous” {/loucsfum, decontnt) arc in¬ 
variably found in Cicero. 11 (‘ tkies, indeed, ])rotest against th(! 
.subordination, in this phraseology, of the value of an action tf) 
the estimate others form of it, seeing th.it what is praiseworthy 
remains ])raiseworthy though it is not praised ; but a proof of 
the prominence of the civic point of view and the element of 
public recognition, is to be found not onl) in the use of the term 
Inrpc for wrong-doing, but also in the way in which he finds 
the first traces of virtue in boyish love of honour, and ascribes 
to fime a similarity to virtue. The inclusion of this civic 
point of view also modifies th(‘ distinction between what is 
legally and what is morally rej)rehensible, as is exemplified. 
In his calling literal obedience of the h'x J^oconia a shame¬ 


ful action, W’hile elsewhere excuses are made for those who 
inteq)ret the laws in a quibbling manner in the interest of 
friends. P'or the one is contrary to consiichtdo, the other is 
not: it is not decent to act like the former, it is noble to act 
like the latter. The perfectly pure subjectivity of the modern 
conscience is here still wanting, and the proverbial phrase he 
a{)plies to a man of honour, that one could play dice with him 
in the dark, remains a mere })hrase. 


Ritter anU rrdlcr, I.c, § 436-447. 
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Seneca, 

§ 107. 

Bohm: Seneca und sein IVerih. Berlin, 1856. lloUhcrr: Der r/nUnoph 
L, Annaus Seneca. Rastatt, 185S. 

1. Lucius Ann.eus Seneca, also, who was born at Cur- 

duba in 5 a.d. and put to death in 65 A.i>., is, as he repeatedly 
confesses, a Syncretist; for although the Stoic element is the 
prevalent one in him, he yet borrows much from others, 
especially from the Platonists, and he expressly boiists that he 
derived instruction even from F.])icurus. 'I'he great reputa¬ 
tion he enjoyed in the first centuries of th<‘ Christian epoch 
originated the legend of his conversion by the Apostle Paul; 
and this in its turn was the support of his authority in the 
Middle Ages, in which he, together with Pliny, was the chitif 
instructor in physics. On the awakening of the interest in 
classical studies, towards the end of the Middle Ages, Seneca 
was cultivated almost as much as Cicero. And, as upon 
Cicero, there came upon him an <*i)och of exaggerated con¬ 
tempt, which to some extent still continuevS. Among the 
numerous editions of his works, the older one of Lijisius (Ant¬ 
werp, 1605), and the most recent one* of Ilaasc (Leips., 
1852), may be mentioned. Most of his writings an* popular 
treatises on ethical (juestions {/)c ira, Dc coitsoiaiiottc, Dc 
animi traiujidllitaiCy Dc consiautia sapientis. Dc clcnicntia), 
others are concerned with phjsics vaiura/a:), 

and yet others with religious jirol^lems {Dcprimdcntid). But 
he displays the greatest ver.sutilit\ in his child work, the 124 
letters Ad Lucihum. 

2. The supremacy of the reason over the senses, the 
similitude to God to be reached by moral action, which is dis¬ 
played in the equanimity which endures all circumstances, so 
that the characteristics of the sage are the Icrta paupertas 
and the patiposse dkniiiK, the self-sufficiency which can exist 
even without friends, these are the qualities he is continually 
recommending, and in favour of which he appeals almost as 
often to the authority of Epicurus as to that of the .Stoics. 
Above all, philosophy is pnictical; faccrc docct, non diccre, he 
says; it is the studium idrtutis; while virtue or wisdom lie.s 
above ail in consistency ; sapientis est semper idem vcllc atquc 
idem nolle. This, as well as his frequent assertions that j)ain 
matters not, and that suicide; is the ultima ratio^ is purely 
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Stoic, as is also the one, tliat there is one point in which the 
sage is superior to the D(‘ity, viz. that he is wise not by his 
nature but by his effort. Then again however, he frequently 
decides against the Stoics, and his practical temper leads 
him to blame their hair-sj)litting inquiries, and, in the theoreti¬ 
cal part of his phiIoso[)hy especially, he shows a tendency 
towar<ls the .sc(‘pticism of the new Academy. 

3, Jlut what characterizes him most of all is his separation 
of mobility from the naturalistic basis it had among the 
Stoics, and its connection with religious motives, with an 
innate moral sense, and with indignation at the corruption of 
the world. All this produces, in his view of the world, a 
colouring that reminds one of Christianity, which surprises all 
and dazzles many. The way in which Seneca rises above the 
limitatif)ns of nationality to the idea of a purely human virtue, 
nullifying differences of rank and setting up none between 
foes and friends ; his n*cognitIon of the weakness of human 
nature, which he sometimes Crills euro, and of the iK'cessity 
of divine assistance in virtue; his doctrine that perfect sub¬ 
mission to God constitutes true freedom, etc. ; , all this has 
induced not a few, esjx'cially in h'ranri*, to call him a man 
stimulated by Christi.inity. We should, however, prefer to 
assign to him the position of a fore-runner, which accords 
with his calling the Christians a gens scclei'atissima. The 
r(*mark of Erasmus ; si Icgas ntm tit paganum scripsit 
(hristianc, si ut ckristiamnn scripsit paganice, is very much 
to the point. 

Ritter and Prcllcr, § 452-453. 


B.—IIKLLRNISTIC SYNCRETISM. 

J. A. B. Luttcrbeck: Die ncutestamentlichen Lthtbcgriffe. Mainz, 185a. 

2 volb. 

§ loS. 

Alexander’s brief dominion over the world was out-lived 
by the eternal achievement, of W'hich his espousal of an Ori¬ 
ental woman has bec<mie the symbol. By founding Alex¬ 
andria, a foundation which has become almost as important as 
that of Rome, he created a neutral ground on which Hellenism 
could meet Orientalism, and meet it es[)ecially in the shape in 
which it forms the harshest antithesis to Hellenism. For while 
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the beauty of the Greek character is rooted in the delight in 
the sensible, and is inseparable from the belief that whatevei 
may happen happens of itself, and in the course of nature, 
the sublimity of Judaism consists in the fact that it regards 
a non-sensible Deity as creating all things as he plesises, so 
that there does not exist any nature properly speaking, and 
the world and everything within it is only a single and ever 
renewed work of the Almighty. This antithesis, which 
leads the Greek to aim at conformity to nature, the Jew at 
super- (?>. non-) natural holiness, must render each a stumbling 
block and an absurdity to the other. But under the pro¬ 
tection of the Ptolemies, upon whom Alexander’s partiality for 
the Jews had descended, there is developed in the Jews a 
desire to assimilate all the conclusions the Greek spirit had 
arrived at, which was ciilled forth especially by the fact that 
they had Ix'gun to speak, and therefore to think, in Greek. 
And the Greeks, on the other hand, deprived by the two 
great Macedcaiians of the glory of lK‘ing alone unconquered, 
and alone cultured, whose wisdom had in the .Sceptics declared 
itself bankrupt, now seek to relieve this poverty by the aj)pro- 


priation of Oriental ideas. 


This recii)rocal desire generates an 


entirely new spirit, which, by a slight extension of the common 
meaning of the word, may be called Hellenistic : it is the con¬ 


sciousness of the impulse which drove Alexander to f<jund his 
world-empire, and cannot but fiiul fresh nourishment when 


the mission of Alexander is inherited by Rome 


§ 109. 

When the Greek exchanges the Hellenic and the Jew the 
Oriental ideas for the Hellenistic itleas commingl(*d out of 
Hellenism and Orientalism, the former acejuires an interest in 
that which seems to interrupt the course; of nature, in miracles 
and prophecies. This conflicts just ;is much with the genuine 
Hellenic s{)irit, in which Aristotle put miracles on the same 
footing with abortions, and Plato assigned pn>phetic powers 
to the lower part of man, as it is contrary to the okl Jewish 
spirit, that the ablest intellects among the Jews commence to 
concern themselves with natural .science and medicine, that 
they develop a tendency towards fatalism, and that the Apo- 
crjqjha, which arose about this time, contain panegyrics on 
.beauty. And as in every mixture, there is here also a jmssi- 
VOL. I. V 
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bility of the predominance of one of the two elements, and 
hence orientalizing Greeks Jis well as hellenizing Jews must 
be reckoned among the phenomena of the Hellenistic spirit 
And it results from the nature of things, that in tht* case 
of the f(jrmer it should be philosophy, in that of the latter, 
religion which forms the basis ; that in the one philosophic 
doctrines should acquire a religious colouring, while in the 
other s[)eculation should attach itself to religif)us dogma. It is 
natural too, that in either tendency the adventitious clement 
only gradually becomes visible and prominent. 

O UI !■:NTALI/I NO H KLLl- NLS, 


^ no. 

The name of Ni:o-Pythaoori:an.s, by which the orientalizing 
Greeks of this p(;riod arc usually ilenoted, is only correct witli- 
in the limits within which one may c.dl Cicero an Academic. 
For, in addition to that which they really derive from Pytlia:>o- 
ras, one finds in them Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, and even 
Epicurean elements. 'I'here were also ()riental elements, e.spe- 
cially in the display ofilualism, with which it was <iasy to com¬ 
bine both the Pythagorean doctrim: of number and Platonism. 
For indeed Persian, and above all Egyjitian, doctrines were 
certain lo recommend themselves to men most of whom were 
educated at Alexandria. If Roth’s opinion (rvVf. § 31) were 
correct, this would be the time when the genuine doctrine of Py- 
thagoras first began to preponderate over that of his spurious 
disciples, which alone had hitherto been active. Cicero gives 
us a s(.inty account ol Nigidius Figulas, Seneca of Sextius, and 
of his disciple Sotion. Both .seem to have receited their inspi- 
Lration from Alexandria, wliere Pythagoreanism had sprung up 
S*n great vigour, ami where the writings attributed to Archytas, 
Ocellus Lucanus, etc., arose. At the same time, the move- 
<y;nt seems soon to have separated into two different ten- 
mqcies, t)f which, it is true, those representatives whom we 
de>w belong to a later [K*riod. Moderates of Gades and 
kncomachus of Gerasa in Arabia laid more stress on the doc- 
Nio of number, while Apollonius of Tyana seems to have 
trindoped rather the ethical and religious elements of Pytha- 
devenism. Of the latter we know little ; for the romance 
gorcrilostratus, of which he is the subject, is a source rather 
of Ph knowledge of the later Neo-Pythagoreanism of the. 
of oui 
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second and third centuries after Christ, in its reaction against 
Christianity. The greater part of the Oq)hic writings also 
probably arose about this time, or even later. 

Baur; Apollonius von Tyana und Chistus. 'J'ubingen, 185a. 


§ III. 

1. But the most definite conception of .an orientalizing 
Hellenic philosoi)her is aflbrded O'* by the writings of Plutakc u 
of Chieronea (50-120 a.d.). which, in sj)ite of the loss of a 
large part of them, distinctly show us how there mingle with 
his Platonic, Pythagorean, Peripatetic, and—in spite of his 
polemics against them—also Stoic doctrines, ritligious con¬ 
ceptions which betray a Persian and l!!gy()tian origin. And 
as Plutarch does not even know the Jews accuriitely enough 
to distinguish their religion from that of the Syrians, and coul<l 
still less take notice of Christian doctrines, he must be sepa¬ 
rated from many men in other resjjects resembling him in 
temper, as, e.g., Numenius, and be counted wholly among 
the ancients. He stands, however, on the border line ol 
antiquity ; and this position explains the fact that, just as some 
were imj)elled towards a living Christianity by the study of 
.Seneca, Phmirch affected a still larger number. His works 
h.'ive frequently been edited. The editions of H, .Steplmnus, 
in 13 vols., 1572, <.)f Reiske, 12 vols., 1774 82, .and of Hullen, 
14 vols., 1791-1804. are the most f.imous. 

2. Although Plutarch counts himself anifing th(i Acadet- 
mics, and, like his teacher Atticu*- whose philosijphizing seems 
to have been rather a j^hilological . ommenlary on Plato, often 
shows an almost slavish dr(*.'id of dejiarting from Plato, he 
nevertheless deviates from him, [lartly by re-int<;rpreting his 
doctrines in an Aristotelian sense, p.irily by subordinating 
theory to practice in the spirit of J\)st-Aristoteli.an philo¬ 
sophy, .and finally, in part by his dualism, the coniK'Ction of 
which with Persiran and Egyptian doctrines he himself con¬ 
fesses. According to this, the Deity is opjiosed to matter, 
which by its irregular motion makes evil possible, and acts on 
it as a forming principle. Or again, he regrinls a gornl .and an 
evil original being as acting upon neutral m.itt'T. The princifde 
of motion which is contrary to the divine he calls soul. Hence 
the evil world-soul which Plato had .spoken of in \}cii:.Laws (§ 79, 
6), is very welcome to him. The power of the good original 
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being, which, it follows, is not so much a motive power as a 
guidance of the lawless motion, is the greater, and hence it is 
the highest god. His forming power consists in implanting 
into matter the ideas which he also conceives in Pythagorean 
fashion as numbers, or in Stoic fashion as er-Trepfiara, and his 
rule is pnjvidencc. Below him there stands, as it were, as a 
second providence, the dominion of the subordinate gods, the 
constellations ; below these again, the activities of the good and 
evil daemons, to which Plutarch concedes a great deal in spite 
of his polemics against all superstitions, especially in the way of 
oracles and pro[)hecies. Spirit, soul, and body, the three con¬ 
stituents of man, show how he is the j)roduct of all the powers 
ruling above him. At the same time, he distinguishes a higher 
and a lower principle in tin* soul, to the latter of which is 
ascribed the irregular motion of the passions ; for virtue is 
conceiv(*d in an Aristote‘lian rather than in a Stoic fashion. 
A double death converts man out of his threefold state, first 
into a twofold being, and finally into a single spirit. As all 
the constellations must from time to time return to their po¬ 
sitions, there follows from their influence the periodical return 
of all occurrences, which Plutarch asserts in agreement with 
the .Stoics. And the s,ime thing happens to him with rc'card 
to the Itpicureans and .Sceptics : he combats them, and yet 
borrows much from them. 

3. Kindred spirits of Plutarch’s, though far from being his 
intellectual peers, were the philosophizing rhetoricians living 
in the reigns of the Antonines, Maximus of Tyre and 
Apulcius of Madaura, with whom may be classed Celsus, the 
assailant of Christianity in later times. The latter’s Truth 
about the Christians was gathered together from fragments 
translated and commented upon by Keim in 1873. Epicurean 
elements arc ver)* prominent in him. 

Ritter and PrcUer. § 496 500. 

HFLI.ENIZING J EW S. 

Gfrorer: Phih unddie alexandt inischf Theo»yphie. Stuttgart, iS31. Dahne : 
Gathithtliche Darstellitn^ der judtsch-akxandi, Religionsphilos. Halle, 
1834.* Cf. the review of /?«?«/• in the Jahrh. fur wmensch. Kridk, 1835 
(Nov.), and Georgii m Illgen’s Aeitschr.fur histor. T/teoio''. 1839, 3rd No. 

§ 1 12. 

The Hellenizing Judaism has become more important, not 
only for the development of Christian dogma, but also for the 
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further development of philosophy. The educated Jews 
assimilated many ideas of Greek philosophers, esjx'cially of 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, which they derived at first 
from the general culture, and afterwards, in consequence of 
the interest thus generated, out of books. And as at the 
same time they hold firmly to the belief that the Jews are in 
exclusive possession of revealed truth, this j)roduces a contra¬ 
diction in their consciousness, the solution of which is found 
in the idea, arising not out of reflection, but naturally and 
concurrently with their intere.st in |)hiloso[)hy, that the (iR*eks 
derived their wisdom from the Old Testament, though, it 
might be, by a round-about way. And similarly the doctrine 
derived from Plato as to the worthlessness of everything 
material, that of Aristotk* as to the exclusion of all matter 


from the Deity, that of the Stoics as to the valut* of mere in¬ 
ward feeling and the indifference of every external action, all 
these contradict many of the stories in the Old Testament as 
to appearances of the Deity, etc., and also the value which 
it attributes to many entirely external acts. And here again 
it is not reflection but instinct that discovers an e.scape: for 
the allegorical method of exegesis, according to which the 
Biblic.il stories are supposed to contain a deeper and particu¬ 


larly an ethic.il, in addition to their literal, sense, is not a piece 
of disingenuousness, but a perfectly natural way of connecting 
Greek philosophic doctrines with the traditional religion. 


§ “S- 

I. Traces of Hellenizing are tound already in the Greek 
translation of the GId Te.stament, called the Se[)tuagint because 
it was probably undertaken at the command of tht* council of 
the seventy. The Septuiigint in its turn becomes the starting 
point of further Hellenizing, which has gone very far airt'ady 
in the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, especi.illy in the 
Wisdom of (pseudo-) Solomon. Aristobulus, the tutor of the 
seventh Ptolemy, from whose 'R^riytjrtKu Clement and Puse- 
bius have handed fragments down to us, was animated by 
very similar opinions, even if he was not th<* authcjr of the 
above book. It appears that he did not shrink even from 
interpolations in order to prove that Orpheus, Pythagoras, 
and Plato derived their doctrines from the Old Testament, 
and further that he read many Platonic, Peripatetic, and above 
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all Stoic doctrines into his sacred writings by means of alle¬ 
gories. And perhaps because the physical re-interpretations 
of the Stoics had shown him the way, he expresses the 
allegorical method by “ It can also be regarded as 

prov(‘d, that the Egyptian Thcrapeutas appropriated many 
elements out of th(‘ Hellenizing Theosophy, especially in its 
Pythagore.in tendencies. But this is doubtful with regard to 
the Kssencs, since weighty voices h.ive been raised on behalf 
of the view that their standpoint displays only a consistent 
carry ing out of a purely J<‘wish idea, or at the most only a 
combin.ition with other forms of Orientalism. But in their 
later fusion w ith the Therapeuta* they also W'ill have to be 
reg.irded as the bearers of th(* Hc*llenistic spirit. Productions 
of the sauK* spirit are the book of Enoch, the greater part of 
the .Sibylline: iiro])h(‘('ies that have come down to us, and 
perhaps also the very oldest elements of the Cabala, which 
was not however completely developed until more than a 
thousand years later. 

2. In part at least it is n(‘cessary to class among these the 
w’ritings of an alleged conlempr)r.iry of Moses, Hlrmis, 
named Tkismk.isti s, as bc'ing tht* greatest philosopher, 
j)riest, and king all in one. But only in part, for they belong 
to diffenMit authors and times. Their point of view is also 
in so far tlu* s.ime th.it they .ill show a mixture of Greek and 
Orient.'il ideas. But not only does the proportion of the 
elements vary, but they do not all disjd.iy the induiMice of the 
sanit' forms of Orienl.ilism. 'Fhus the Uot/jLavSpo<^^ with which 
all the editions bi*gin, and aft(*r which the whole collection 
is generally, but (|uite groundlessly, c.illed, first by the 
k(u TrXt]Ovve(r$c, de‘riv«*d from the Se{)tuagint of Gen. 
i. 22, furthir by its constitution of m.in, regarded like his 
creator as androgynous because he is a union of soul and 
spirit, just as the latttT is of life and light, and lastly by many 
other points, so gnsitly reminds one of the method of Philo 
(M. ni/ra, p. 114), that the supposition that the name of 
“ sheph(*rd of men” for the t//? miBevrlu^ (\«)yoc) was sug¬ 
gested by* one of Philo’s expressions, deserves consideration. 
Similarly in the following piece, the \ 6 yot KaBoktKtKi, the tone in 
which it is emphasized that father means nothing but creator^ 
and the exhortation added, that the production of children is a 
duty'’ to he fulfilled on pain of damnation, originated entirely 
from Jewish ways of thinking. But far different is the re- 
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markable essay allied the in which God is always called 
the Good, which wishes to be kiiow'ii by all, yea and to be 
all, while to know it is equivalent to goodness and blessed¬ 
ness, whereas not know’ing it is equivalent to wickedness and 
misery, etc. With continuiil reminiscences of what one reads 
in the TtmauSy the Gor^iaSy etc., the world is designated the 
son of God, and man as its oris[)ring, who through his 
(spherictil) he.id is .ilso its imtige; punishmtMit is reg.irded as 
expiatory, and godk'ssness as .1 punishment; and finally, with 
truly Stoical pride, the true man is exalted above the gods, and 
the saying of Heraclitus, that man is a mort.il god, and the 
gods 1mn10rt.1l men, is quoted as the word of a good daemon. 
In a kindn'd ,ind wholly Greek spirit, it is assumed in two 
other pieces (ort ov^cv aTroWvrai nmi Trrpl votf<rt toKat 
atVO j/o-f (0?), that in the world, the second god, there is 
only perfection, while imperfection exists only on earth, and 
while lastly, there is attributed to the third, vi.!., m.in, the won¬ 
drous power of converting even evil into good. Quite different 
again dots it sound when, insie.id of the former denial of 
any intermediate being, there is inttTpolated, in the N o u y 
TTpog 'Kp/uLijv, betwet'ii the cre.itor and world the altov, who 
bestows eternity ujxrn it, or, in the Trt pi rov koi v ov, the 
wwy, the lirst-born of Ciod, rel.ited to the I.itttT .is tht light to 
the sun, who in man becomes his spirit .ind the imjielling 
force in the rem.iinmg beings. What, finally, is one to say to 
this, w'hen, in the* M o v a 11 is .isserted th.it not all jiossess 
but only those who h.itc the body, .ind in the f.iith (Tterreu- 
ovTts) <){ their return to (jod divt down into the basin of the 
spirit (fitnrrl^eiv'j, when the better choice and the heavenly way 
are praised, on which the invisible is preferred to the visible 
.ind unity is .itt.iined, unity which is thi* root of .ill things ? 
Or ag.iin. What shall we s.iy when the curious ep opti \oy os 
teaches the doctrine that no one can be saved without .1 nc‘W 
birth, in which silence i> the mother th.it conceives and the 
good the seed that bc'gets, and ih(‘ will of (jod th.it whcTeby 
the birth takes place in the spirit, and the* instrument of this 
birth is even called Beou Truis uvOptovos ? Compared with 
this agreement with the expressions of the New Testament, 
it almost seems a trifle, that in other piece's the \<iyos is called 
ofioovcrios with the Deity, and the icaptVa of men and thedr eyes 
are often spoken of, etc. And yet it would be hasty to con¬ 
clude that the author was a member of the Christian com- 
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munity. For in this very Sermon on the Mount we find 
trifling phiys with the numbers twelve, ten, and eight that 
would cause no surprise in a Neo-Pythagorean, and at the end 
a panegyric on the All and One such cis would befit a pagan 
pantheist. In the Asclepius we listen to a vegetarian like 
Porphyry, who at the same; time praises men for constructing 
wonder-working images of gods and therefore agrees with Jam- 
hlichus {infra, § 129). If, then, these writings, in addition to 
containing elements akin to the Therapeutse and Neo-Pytha¬ 
goreans, contain also points of correspondence with Gnostic 
(§ 122), Neo-Platonic (§ 126), Patristic (§ 131), and Caba¬ 
listic ideas etc., we can understand their lasting authority in 
the most various circles. Thus Lactantius esteems them very 
highly, and Stolxeus has included extensive extnicts from 
them in his collection. The veneration they enjoyed in later 
times is shown by the pains taken about them in the times of 
the Renaissance {§ 236), and above* all, that as recently as 
1610 it was possible to print a commentary of the extent of 
that of the Franciscan Hannibal Rossel. llesides the w'ritings 
which have been preserved in (ireek, -for it is it fiction that 
their author composed them in FgyjJtian,—which are gener¬ 
ally included under the name of Poimander, Pcemander, Py- 
mander, Pimander, etc., there has conu* down to us a Latin 
translation of the Asc/efins, falsely ascribed to Apuleius. 
Th(* others were first translated into Latin by Marsilius 
Ficiniis (§ 237), and hence appeared in the Dale edition of his 
works in 1576, together with the Asc/epius. The Greek text 
.ap})eared first in Paris in 1554 (Turnebus, 410), then to¬ 
gether with a Latin tninslation in the edition of Franc. Flussus 
Candulla, Dardig. 1574, which was reprinted in the six fol. 
vt>lumes; Pivinits Pymandcr llcrmciis Mvreurii Trisnie- 
gisiti cum commentariis, R,P.F. Hannibaiis Rosseiii. Cologne, 
1630. The merit of having brought to light the quotations in 
Stoba'us from the Kopij r«V^oy {tcpii in which Oriental¬ 

ism is disj)layed mt)re plainly than anywhere else, belongs to 
F'rancisco Patrizi (vid. § 244). He further improved the earlier 
translatiohs and showx'd that there was no justification for 
extending the title of the first piece to the follow ing thirteen. 
Accordingly his collection, which he published two years 
before his death as an appendix to his Noiia de universh 
philosophia, was inscribed Jlermciis Trismegisti libelli ef frag-^ 
menta quotcunqm reperinntur. It included also the old trans- 
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lation of the Asclcpius, This edition, which in some specimens 
is dated Roma 1591, in others Vcnctia 1793, seems soon to 
have become scarce. At least Tiedemann complains, in the 
German translation of these writings undertaken in 1781, that 
he does not possess it, and translates according to Marsilius 
Ficinus, retaining also as the title of the whole: Honms 
Trismegists Pwmander, Berlin, 1781. The newest and 
most correct edition, also, th.it has appeared in Germany, that 
of G. Parthey: Hermes Trismej^isfi Pcemander, Berl., 1854, 
betrays already in its title that it contains neither the frag¬ 
ments from Stoba*us nor the Asclcpius. On the other hand, 
there is to be found a French translation of all the Hermetic 
writings, together with a valuable introduction originally 
published in the Revue dc deux niondes, in Louis Menard : 
Hermts THsmegiste, traduction complete prdcldle (Cunc Itude 
sur Iorigtne des livres Hermitiqnes. 2me. ed. Paris, 1867. 

§ "> 4 - 

* Philo Jud.lus. 

Grossmann: Quastiones Phtlonea Leip/, 1829 Sloinhart * Art. Phtlo 
m Pauly's Realencydopadte, Vid. p. 1449. Joel: Beitui^e zur Ge- 
schichie der Philosophu. Breslau, 1876. 2 vols. [J. I )rummon(l: 

Phtlo Judivus; or. The fewtsh Alexandrian P ulosophy vi its Develop¬ 
ment and Complttion. London, 1888 —Ed ) 

1. The Jew Piiiio is not only the main authority for our 
knowledge of this tendency, but probably was also its most 
imjxirtant representative, a posits n for which he was adapted 
by the fact that he had a genius for collecting and compiling 
lather than for invention. He was born at Alexandria a 
few years B.c. Although many of his writings have been lost, 
the larger and probably mbre important portion has never¬ 
theless come down to us. The Paris edition of 1525, by 
Turnebus, was reprinted in 1691 at Frankfort. The best 
are the London edition by Mangey, 2 vols, 1742, the lirlan- 
gen by Pfeiffer, 5 vols., 1785, and the Leipsic by Richter, 
8 vols., 1828. 

2. Generally in allegorizing commentaries on the Old 
Testament, Philo develops the following doctrines. As the 
senses are deceptive, and as rational grounds also do not 
afford complete security, the certainty of knowledge rests 
in the last resort on the illumination that will be received 
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together with faith, a divine gift of grace to which the attitude 
of man is jjurely receptive. The instrument whereby God 
has given this revelation was above all ^.oses, and hence the 
Jewish pri<'sts can most easily attain to true philosophy. The 
Greeks also, however, attained to it through Moses, only in¬ 
directly, as Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and the rest derived 
their doctrines from Moses. The content of revelation, and 
hence also of [)hilosophy, is concerned above all with the divine 
nature. It must be conceived as absolutely unchangeable, 
since every change involves an imperfection, and hence also 
as in a state of abs(dute Being and not Becoming, the One 
that excludes all plurality. Hence "Ev, ov, or better still 6 
are the best appellations of God. And as the absence of 
differences in His unity excludes all quantitative, so he excludes 
Jill qiiJilitative determinations also from the Divine nature ; 
(iod is «7roto9. and it follows from this that the contemplative 
spirit Jilso cjin distinguish nothing in Him, t.e., cannot know 
Him. The prohibition jigainst naming God by His true 
Njime is justified by the plea that His true yxwpfty ever 
remjiins concealetl. The fourth Aristotelum cjitegory also, 
like the .second jind the third, does not Ji[)ply to God : as the 
absolute Jis such, Go<l stJinds in no relation of any sort; hence 
things do not exist tV nvrovy for this would bring Him, the 
Holy One, into a polluting proximity to matter. 

3. Theappjirent contnidiction, that Philo nevertheless infers 
the existence of God teleologic.illy from the order in the world, 
jind for this rejison calls the world the gate of entry^ into the 
hejivi'ii of truth, is solved, in the first place, by his avoiding the 
infiTence from the existence of matter to its cause, and rather 
inferring from the order in matter Ji cause of that order, and 
thus m.iking God only the orderer of the world ; in the second 
place, moreover, by the fact that he does not permit the order¬ 
ing activity of God to act directly upon matter, but interposes 
an intermedijitii being between them ;ls the instrument through 
(f^id) which the order po.sited by (uird) G<xl enters into matter. 
This intermediate being is the Logos, the sum of all the Ideas 
or archetypes of things, which as the Xd-yo? ycviKwraro^ contains 
all concei)tions within itself, and in which, therefore, things 
pre-exist immaterially. According as this plan of the world 
is conceived as thought by God or as already declared, Philo 
calls the Logos either the Wisdom or the Word ((ro<^la or 
a distinction corresponding to that of the Stoics between 
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X<^osr ivSiddero^ and vpoi^optKd^. Th(* relation of the l^ogc^s to 
God is often described as a radiating out and emanation ; and 
the world, which is formed after the image of that archet) pal 
KotrfAOf ua-difiaro^n is more that once called the singly-bom sf)n 
of God, as in Plato. The agreement with Plato, howc‘ver, 
ceases, when Philo personifies all the pre-suppositions of real 
things and puts them into connection with the angt‘lolog)\ 
which had reached a high degree of develo]>ment in his time. 
Thus it is requisite, in addition to the archetypes of things 
themselves, that God should have the power and the will to 
create them, etc. These qualities of (jod. His dperai cWa/xei?, 
i^ovcrlm, are thereupon at once hyposUisized, and combined with 
the Essene conceptions of angels and angelic beings, in the 
gradation which is mentioned also in the New Testament. 
And thereby Plato’s <loctrine finds room not only for the 
conceptions of Hellenizing Jews, but equally well for those of 
orientalizing Hellenes : the constellations become god-like 
beings, the daemons become spirits of the air, the heroes 
become demi-gods; and he explains idolatry as an exaggerated 
esteem for ehings really deserving of veneration. And as this 
whole gr.ulation forms part of the conditions anterior to the 
world, the word Lfigos, r.r., the regular n.ime denoting this 
instrument, acquires sometimes a hitler, sometimes a tiarrower 
meaning. The Philonian doctrine is, hot\ever, essentially dis¬ 
tinct from the later Christian doctrine of the Logos in th.it its 
Logos is only the idea of the world; and he therefore ex¬ 
pressly declar<‘s that this shadow of the Deity must not be 
called God. 

4. The degrees of Being Philo represents as diminishing 
like the intensity of light radiating into ever larger circl(*s, 
until at length it finds its limit in matter, which he conceives 
sometimes in the spirit of PlAto and Aristotle as merely fih 
at others, more in agreement with the later physiologers and 
the Stoics, as a mixture of the inert and inanimate principles, 
which the orderer of things subsequently brings into con¬ 
formity with law and form by separation. According to the 
predominance of matter or of form there results the* hierarchy 
of beings, which had been already establishe^d by the Stoics 
(§ 97 » 3)’ combines with this the biological doctrines of 
Aristotle in such a way as to ascribe to the plants not only 
but also and also the OpcvriKtU furafikirriKn and au^nriKii 

he. Svvafuq)^ and while the addition .said to have 
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also attrOtyn^, ^avTutrla^ and o^/xr/, while voi/y or Xoyo? per¬ 
tains only to th(t XoyiKtU sometimes called simply. 

And because man, the rational being, also partakes of ml 
the subordinate states, he is called the microcosm ; and Philo 
develops in detail how inorganic, vegetable, etc., character¬ 
istics are displayed in man. And he not only opposes the 
human to the sub-human as the whole to its parts, but in 
order to lay the proper stress on man’s specific dignity, he 
sometimes rei)resents a special principle in the shape of the 
TTvtvfxa Ofori as being active in his creation, or at others calls in 
the aid of Pssene conceptions of sj)irits of the air circling 
round the earth. And in harmony with his practice of always 
conceiving logical sequence as a succession in lime, Philo 
represents the genera as issuing out of the Logos before the 
species, and in the case of man also the generic and sexless 
uvOpuyrros ycviKo^ or ovpuvio^ as being cn'ated before the .sexual 
and specific man. 

5. Matter, being that which limits Being, f.c., all perfection, 
is consistently conceived as the hindrance to perfect action 
also, and the whole of Philo’s ethics really rcduces’itself to the 
admonition to free oneself from matter. This object suicide, 
the exj)edient of the Stoics, would not accomplish ; on the 
contrar)', since it is desin* alone that binds us to matter, it is 
necessary to kill this first, and to aim at a condition in which 
it is necessity alone, and no longer our own inclination, that 
chains us to the body. And as, according to Philo’s allegorical 
interi)retations of the Scriptures, the stories of the Old Testa¬ 
ment contain also deeper ethical truths in addition to their 

historical accuracv, that which is related of Adam and Eve is 

¥ 

at the saim' timt* the history of the spirit, as it is led astray by 
sensuality. And as Eg\ pt is the syml>ol of carnality, he can 
also exj>ress his ethical retpiircments to this effect: that ever)^ 
one should aim at becoming a Moses, living in Egypt only on 
com[)ulsion, whose will is set upon wandering forth into the 
land of the spirit, etc. 'I'he main stages to be traversed up to 
this perfection are recognised in the histories of the chief 
patriarchfl 


Killer and 1 reller, § 477-493. 
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Concluding Remark, 

5 ' 15 - 

J ust as the world-empire of Rome includes the East and the 
West, in short the whole civilized world, so syncretism includes 
everything that oriental and occidental wisdom had produced. 
This union, in the one case of the empire, in the other of 
the most various doctrines, was achieved mechanically ; and 
hence those who like Cicero or Philo affect it, seem on account 
of this variety to be inconsistent thinkc‘rs. Hut the .same thing 
holds good in this case as was shown in the case of the So¬ 
phists (5 56 and § 62), viz., that a mixture of the most various 
views had to come first, before their organic fusion became 
possible. Such a mixture of wholly different doctrines makes 
each appear a necessar)^ supplement of the rest, makes it as 
impossible in future that one of them should be alone held 
valid, as the .Soj>hists rendered it imjiossible that lidcaticism 
should thenceforth rule supreme. The political parallel of this 
phenomenon is to be found in the fart that after the sway of 
the abstract civism of the Rom.ins, all attempts to obtain 
exclusive recognition for a single nationality alone, where all 
were justified, were sure to fail. Hut it is a further point 
that as all syncretism involves a dt*gree o( scepticism, the 
intermixture of Eastern and Western wisdom raises a distrust 
.against all the existing forms of science, just as within the 
Roman world-empire men were n )t only rendered free from 
all the limitations of nationality, but also doubtful about all the 
.aims and interests which until then had swayed them. It is, 
however, necessary that both the truth and also the untruth of 
all previous wisdom should l^e admitted, if a mode of regarding 
the world, to which all previous ones stand in the relation of 
immature beginnings, is to prevail. And such a view of the 
w'orld, transcending both ()ricnt.ilism and Occidentalism, is 
the Christian, which arose in the East and w.is developt’d in 
the West, and to the superior position of which even the story 
it gave birth to, viz., that .Seneca and Philo were converted 
b)r the Apostles Paul and Peter, testifies. Christianity shows 
itself as an all-transforming principle als() in the field of 
philosophy. For, as far as philosophy could penetrate, with¬ 
out receiving an impulse from this new [>rinciple, so far it 
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has succeeded in advancing, in a way that irresistibly brings 
before our eyes, as we look back, the course of many a far- 
famed stream, h'or in the first period we saw what had 
sprung from the most various sources, gradually drawing 
nearer and nearer; in the second all these branches had united 
into a great stream flowing along in majesty; in the third it 
once more separated into many branches, which seem to lose 
themselves [lartly in the sands of scepticism, partly in the 
marsh of syncretism, but which nevertheless are really tribu¬ 
tary to the ocean of Christian philosophy. 



PART SECOND. 


MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. 




MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. 

INTRODUCIION. 

§ Il6. 

The way in which Roman imperialism breaks up national 
lines, from above by the formation of a world-power, from 
below by the emphasis of private interest, may be regarded 
as a type of that which Christianity accomplishes. The latter 
goes further in one respect, for it denies the distinction not 
only between Greeks and Jews, but also between the free* and 
the unfrec, between the old and the young, and does not stop 
with vindicating man’s value considered merely in one aspect, 
as a subject of the State, but recognises the worth of his 
personality as a whole. In another resj)ect, however, Christi¬ 
anity does not go so far, since in its view age and property 
are not sufficient to give man true worth, but it is necessary 
that the individual be filled with an objective, divine content. 
This twofold relation of Christianity to Roman imperialism 
is due to the fact that, while the latter wavers between two 
extremes, at one time (proudly) assigning to the individual 
man a divine worth, at another time (in self-renunciation) 
denying to all that is human any value whatever, Christianity 
unites both in the (humbly-proud) thought that man, without 
value in himself, attains to the dignity of a child of God 
by giving up his worthless individuality. This righteous¬ 
ness is distinguished from the haughty self-righteousnebs of 
Hellenism by its element of renunciation, and is the con¬ 
sciousness of a regained unity with God, that is, of recon¬ 
ciliation with Him. This consciousness is the (new) spirit, 
which knows itself to be in opposition to the (heathen) fiesh 
and the (Jewish) letter. 

VOL. I. Q 
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. § II7- 

Christianity, as a conscious reconciliation of mankind with 
God, may be called a union of the two, or divine humanity, 
expressions which correspond with the Biblical “ Kingdom 
of Heaven.” The aim of Christianity is that no one shall be 
outside of this union except by his own fault, and hence the 
reconciliation of mankind with God must begin in such a way 
that it can be made certain to all, without distinction of 
talents or of education. That is to say, the divine humanity 
must first appear as a God-man, discernible by the senses, 
whose person and history form the whole content of the 
message of salvation, and who, since He is Christianity in 
mice, for that very reason is the {i.c. the only) Christ, of whom 
it is therefore said that He (alone) is the Spirit. But by this 
it is not meant that this original mode of existence is adequate 
to the conception of Christianity. On the contrary, this 
beginning, like every other, must come to an end. The 
condition in which \y\v\\\*i.-Jmmanity exists as a Oo(\-man 
must, as the lower, give place to the higher (humility to 
exaltation and glory), w^hcre Christ exists in Christians as man 
in men, where the Gospel of Christ has become the Gospel 
of the Kingdom, and the saying. There is none other Name 
whereby we must be saved, is rej[)laced by the necessary 
supplement extra ecclesiam nulla sains. Both sayings mean 
the same thing: that reconciliation with God is all in all. 


^ 118. 

If the consciousness of reconciliation with God is the pecu¬ 
liar principle of the Christian spirit, or of Christianity, every 
age in which this idea agitates men’s minds will have to be 
regarded as coloured with this spirit, or designated as Christian. 
The same thing must be said of philosophy, when the idea 
of reconciliation wins a place in it, and when the conception 
of sin at the same time gains importance, a conception which 
points back on its part to that of creation. Every philosophy 
in whi(;li this takes place is an expression of the Christian age, 
ami can no longer be reckoned among the systems of anti¬ 
quity. At the same time it is not only possible, but ante¬ 
cedently probable, that the first who philosophize in this new 
spirit will be not at all, or at least not very closely, connected 
with the Christian community. Those members of the com- 
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munity who possess mental endowments great enough to 
become philosophers, are busied with the proclamation of 
salvation. And again, the cool reflection, without which a 
philosophical system cannot be produced, is a proof of luke¬ 
warmness in a time when only reckless and fiery zeal (divine 
foolishness) is considered a sign of the true Christian. In 
its early days a congregation must be hostile to philosophy; 
and apostolic natures always will be. Therefore P.iul and 
Luther were its antagonists, and the opinion, originally 
Jewish, that philosophy is a work of evil demons, found 
favour in the early Church even among the most highly 
educated, as, for instance, the “Satire” of Hermias proves. 
Centuries later, Descartes and Spinoza {znd. §§ 266, 267, 271), 
that is, a Catholic and a Jew, were the first to introduce the 
spirit of Protestantism into philosophy, h'or the .same reason, 
heretics and heathen were the first wdiose philosophy betrays 
the influence of the Christian spirit. 

Cf. Mussmann :. Grundrm der allv^emeinen GeschichU der chridlitJun Phih‘ 
iophi'e. Halle, 1830. H. Kilter : Die christliihe Philoiophie nach ihrem 
uifd ihnn aussereu VerhaltnLscn und tn iluer GeschUhte bis auj 
die neneste Zeit. 2 vols. Ciotlingen, 1858. . 


§ >« 9 - 

Christianity, the greatest of all innovations, like every 
epoch-making principle, assumes at its appearance a negative 
attitude tow'ard that which has hitherto existed (Christ brings 
not peace but a sword). If the complex of all that exists 
. be called the world, the new (the Christian) spirit will thus 
reveal itself as the world's antagonist, and therefore must be 
an object of hatred to those who are conscious of being 
children of the (natural and. ethical) world. It is easy to 
explain the hatred of a Seneca, a 'Pacitus, a Trajan, a Marcus 
Aurelius, a Julian toward a religion which l>oasts that its 
founder was born in opposition to the course of nature, and 
died the most ignominious death known to the .State. The 
demand to be (this new) spirit by means of the denial of the 
world coincides with the demand to be clerical. It appears 
as the highest in the first period of Christianity, the Middle 
Ages. The following period, the modern age, first recognises 
the higher command, to transfigure the w'orld through the 
spirit, that is, the command to be, not clerical, but spiritual 
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{^id. § 258). To those with mediaeval ideas, to whom alien¬ 
ation from the world was the highest thing, this spiritualization 
of the world appeared as a retrogression to the position of 
antiquity, as a secularization. It unites, in truth, that which 
the ancient and the Middle Ages aimed at and should have 
attained. 


§ 120. 

The philosophy of the Middle Ages cannot make its 
principal divisions physics and politics, as had been done 
by the philoso])hy of antiquity, which was throughout secular. 
These subjects lose their importance, while all those investi¬ 
gations which have to do with the relation of the individual 
to the Godhead, or with the Godhead itself, come into the 
foreground. Religion and theology become the chief thing. 
In addition to these, ethics comes into prominence. It is 
marked very early with an ascetic colouring, which, in oppos¬ 
ing the ideas of antiquity, allows, at most, links of connection 
with that which had made its appearance during the decline 
of Cireek &i)cculat^on. It is likewise one of the important 
differences between ancient and mediccval philosophy that 
the philosophizing is no longer done, as in antiquity, by men 
c.xperienccil in worldly affairs, but by unpractical students, 
and, especially later, by the clergy. 



FIRST 

PERIOD OF MEDDEVAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Patristics. (Cf. § 148.) 

E. W. Moller: Geschichte der Kosfnologie in der griechischen Kirche bis att/ 
Origenes. Ilalle, i860. 

§ 121. 

Tins negative attitude which the Christian spirit assumes 
toward the world- shows it.self first as flight from the world. 
From this arises the tendency to supernatural (or rather 
unnatural) monastic holiness, as well as the disposition to 
stand without the bounds of all civil communities. In this 
position, so secluded from the world, the little flame, grown 
from the kindling spark, must increase in order to lx- able 
later to set the world on fire. The first Christians are like 
homeless strangers in the world. Their fundamental prin¬ 
ciples do not accord with existing conditions, and therefore, 
when they come into contact with those conditions, they attack 
them and experience their vengeful reaction. To this con¬ 
trast between the new principle and tne existing state of the 
world corresponds in the realm of philosophy a similar con¬ 
trast between the new ideas and the wisdom of the past. 
Where they first come into contact a mighty fermentation 
must result. This fermentation, arising from the contact of 
the new ideas with the old world of thought, is, in respect 
to its form, a strife between history and philosophical pro¬ 
positions, since these new ideas become manifest at first only 
as history. It is thus clear why this standpoint in the history 
of philosophy should be represented by two diametrically 
opposite tendencies, in which, on tJie one side, the philoso¬ 
phical form is sacrificed to the new ideas, and logical pro¬ 
cesses are transformed into history, and, on the otfier side, the 
respect for the form of philosophical propositions causes the 
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merely historical to be despised and thus undervalued in 
comparison with the new ideas. Doubt may therefore arise 
whether the e‘xponents of the first, the Gnostics, are to be 
classed among philosophers, and whether the others, the 
Neo-Platonists, are to be regarded as belonging to the 
Christian age. These two lines of thought, with that of the 
Church Fathevi, who go beyond them both, and in whom the 
turbid fermentation clarifies itself, form the content of the 
first period. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

Zbc (Bnoetice. 

Massuct: Dissatatt. prasnie in Itettcei libros. Paris, 1710. Beausobre: 
Hhioire crUiqne de JManichk et du ManichH\me, 2 voK. Amst., 
1734-39. Mosheim: Iniiiiutiones Imtotur eulcda chrUtinme. Helmst, 
1748. Neandcr : Genetiuhe der vornchmsien pioxtkchen 

S\sUm€. Halm, 1818. Jlistoire aitique dn ^nostktsme. 1S28. 

2iul ed. 1843. \,WviXYC'. Vie chti\tUche Gno<ii\. Tubing.J 1835. Lipsius : 
J)t,r GnoituiiinuSfSein IVeten, Ursp)iin^ iind EntK'ickelungigan^. Leipz , 
i860. 


§ 122 . 

The desire to justify to the reason that which faith accepts 
must give rise to reflection upon the relations of the different 
religions, since even those who are not Christians are not 
devoitl of understanding. The elements which have been 
pointed out by various scholars as the most essential in Gnos¬ 
ticism thus belong of necessity together. These elements are 
the relation of Trlcrrtft and yvfocrtv, and the relation of Christianity 
to heathenism and Judaism. The Gnostics are, therefore, the 
originators not only of a rational theology, but also of a doc¬ 
trine of comparative religion, and they may therefore, since 
both of these fall within the province of the philosophy of 
religion, be called religious philosophers. It may be regarded 
as unphilosophical, ami as such blameworthy, that the content 
of belief should everywhere be made the norm, and accord¬ 
ingly, that content being history, historical accounts (genealo¬ 
gies of the sons and the like) should take the place of mental 
deductions, and theology be made a history of the develop¬ 
ment of the Godhead. ' But while Gnosticism, in the opinion 
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of the philosopher, does too little, that little appears to the 
believer altogether too much. It is an offence to the Christian 
community that there should be philosophical speculation, even 
in the form of history; and at a time when philosophizing about 
belief is considered heretical, as calling faith into question, the 
Church rightly sees in every religious philosopher a heretic. 
The earliest traces of Gnostic heresies make their appearance 
in the apostolic age, not, however, in their later scholastic 
form, but rather in the garb of esoteric doctrines, since their 
antinomian tendency causes them to shun the light. Here 
belong the erroneous teachings of the Simonians, who were 
connected with Simon Magus, as well as the false doctrines 
which Paul combats in Corinth, The.ssalonica, Ephesus and 
Colossai. Cerinthus also belongs to this class, and many of 
the positions which the early Church comprehended under the 
name Ebionism come under this head. They are all dis- 
tingui.shed from the Jewish teachings of the Essenes and of 
Philo by the doctrine of the Incarnation, whether it be of the 
Godhead, of the Logos, or of the Holy Spirit—a doctrine 
peculiar to Christianity and irreconcilable with Judaism. 


§ ' 23 - 

I. As a public sect demanding a place in the Church, Gnos¬ 
ticism first makes its appearance in the second century, and at 
about the same time in P-gypt and Syria. Egyptian Gnos¬ 
ticism which develops in Alexandria, not without de[)endcnce 
upon Hcllenizing Orientalism (§ 112), is the most interesting 
from a philosophical point of view. It accords Judaism a 
comparatively high position, and we may, with Neandcr, call it 
Judaizing Gnosticism. Basilides, the first to be mentioned in 
this connection, reminds us of Philo, not only by his unnamed 
God whom he places at the summit, but also by the various 
personified powers, every seven of which constitute one of 
the Sonships emanating from the .supreme God. 'Phe I loly 
Spirit also, who here forms the bridge from the divine trXiiifiwtia 
to its opposite, had already occupied a place in Philo'.s system 
(§ 114, 4). The doctrine, however, that matter considered as 
a chaos is disposed by God, is peculiar, and goes beyond the 
standpoint of Philo. It is true, that this procession of the 
seed of all things from the (because not existing, hence also) 
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Unnamed is not to be identified with conscious creative activity. 
Nor can it be called emanation, for Basilides conceived of the 
process as a progress, and thus teaches a doctrine of evolution 
whose end is redemption, pictured, to be sure, in a very physi¬ 
cal manner. That an subordinate to God, is ordained 

to form this chaotic mass, is not to be looked upon as an in¬ 
novation. It had already been taught by Cerinthus that such 
an unconsciously carries out the plans of the highest 

God, and is considered by the Jews (with a few exceptions) 
as identical with Him. Below the Archon stand the subordi¬ 
nate being.s, likewise divided into sevens, and forming with him 
the number 365 (aftpa^a^), by means of which providence 
(vpomia) carries out its designs. It is probable that there is 
a connection here with theological doctrines of Egypt which 
Basilides learned from Egyptian priests, either directly or 
through the medium of the teachings of Pherecydes, from 
whom he borrowed a great deal. Jesus, also, is a work of 
the Archon. At His baptism, however, to the astonishment 
of His Creator, the first emanation from the highest God, 
the Vim or StnKovo^, joins itself to Him, and having aacomplished 
the work of redemption, afterwards deserts the man Jesus 
and leaves Him to suffer. Man applies the work of redemp¬ 
tion to himself by means of belief, which Basilides conceives 
of in a purely theoretical way, while his son and pupil 
Isidore attempts to add the practical element. 

Cf. Uhliiorn: Das Basilitiianisc/ie System. Gottingen, 1855. 

2. A much greater reputation was gained by Basilides’ 
contemporary, Valentinus, perhaps because he taught in 
Rome as well as in Alexandria, and was there excluded from 
the Church as a heretic. He teaches that the powers which 
proceed from the Original leather or the Deep (Trpoirdrtapy 
^u$(k) and which he calls a/we?, on account of their eternity, 
underlie the distinction of sc.xes, and emanate from the original 
source in pairs. This view arose under Pythagorean influence. 
'I'o the original source is given at one time no one, at another 
time Sileoce as a consort, to the vovf Truth, to the Xdyos Life, 
while the lowest place is occupied by deXt/rds and trotpla. As a 
result of the ungoverned desire of the latter for a union with 
the Highest, there springs up the lower wisdom (Achamoth), 
which is contained and acts in matter, the latter being con¬ 
ceived of quite in the Platonic way. Achamoth causes the 
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Demiurge, the God of the Old Testament, who stands in a 
subordinate position, to accomplish, unconsciously to himself, 
its own return and the return of all things into the fulness of 
Being. To this end, man is especially useful. Achamoth 
first leads him, through the enjoyment of the forbidden fruit, 
to make himself but by that means places him in a 

position to sanctify material being. According to his relation to 
matter, man is vXiko^, yf^v^tKos, m>evfiaTiKdf. From the last class 
the Demiurge (himself psychic) chooses by instinct the kings 
and prophets, and finally the Christ promised by the prophets, 
who, by union with one of the highest /Kons, becomes the 
Redeemer through whom the Achamoth and all the •rnfa/iuariKoi 
go over into the Pleroma, while the Demiurge assumes the 
place of wisdom, and remains there until matter falls into non¬ 
existence. Among the numerous followers of Valentinus the 
names of Ptolcmceus, Heracleon, and Marcion are prominent. 
The differences between the representatives of the oriental and 
occidental tendencies were looked upon as .so important, that 
the former were regarded as cpiite im-Christian, the latter, as 
only heretical. These differences also explain why the notices 
in Iremeus, Hippol)tus, Clement, and Origen agree neither 
with each other, nor with the extant fragments of Gnostic 
works. 

Cf. Heinrici: Die Valeniinianhche Gnous. Jkrlin, 1871. 

3. The Syrian Bardesane.s, born at lulessa, probably in the 
year 154, who enjoyed the name of Confessor on account of 
his zeal for the extension of Chr stianity, approaches Valen¬ 
tinus in many points. He is .said to have preached the 
<loctrines of the latter, according to some only in his earlier 
yeans, according to others in later life, while still others main¬ 
tain that he taught them all the time, but in a form peculiarly 
modified, so that they really constituted for him only a 
point of departure. Tlic acceptance of Judaism reaches its 
extreme in the Homilies and Recognitions, falsely ascribed to 
Clement of Rome, which are probably the work of various 
authors. In these the Apostle Peter is introduced as the 
teacher of a Jewish Christian Gnosticism, which emphasizes 
so strongly the sole causality of God, that, in opposition to all 
dualism, matter becomes-an expansion of God, and the Devil 
his left hand, with which He punishes, as with His right 
hand, the Son of God, He rewards. Hatred for the heathen 
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becomes often in these works hatred for the Apostle to 
the heathen. 

Cf. Hilgenfeld: Barde^anes der lelzte Gnostikcr, Leipz., 1864. 


§ 124. 

A position diametrically opposed to that of the J udaizing 
Gnostics is occupied by those who may be called Paganizing^ 
since they were led by their hatred for J udaism to substitute 
purely heathen ideas for Christian doctrines. This is espe¬ 
cially true of Carpocrates and his followers, who, on the 
one hand ascribed to Pythagoras and to Plato a dignity equal 
to that of Jesus, and on the other despised the Jewish stand¬ 
point. It is also true of the school of Mani which arose 
somewhat later. Mani’s doctrines, drawn partly from Parsee- 
ism, partly from Buddhism, were the cause of his execution 
as a heretic. His efforts toward a reformation had as their 
object the elevation of Christian doctrine to the higher know¬ 
ledge promised by Paul, by means of the exclusion of Jewish 
and the introduction of dualistic elements. His sect, the 
Manichseans, endured for a considerable time. The Ophites, 
related to Valentinus, and the Cainites, perhaps connected 
with Basilides, went far in their paganizing tendency. They 
ascribed to those things pictured by the Old Testament as 
especially bad, c.g. to the .serpent, to Cain, etc., the possession 
of true wi.sdom. The discovery of the lost books of the work 
of Hippolytus {vid. § 135, 3) has contributed greatly to our 
knowledge of the various .sects which are customarily em¬ 
braced under the name Ophites, as has been shown by ^loller 
in his work mentioned in § 121, as well as by others. In 
other respects these heretical tendencies have less of specu¬ 
lative than of practical interest. Their negative attitude 
toward the Old Testament led some of them to complete 
antinomianism. Others, especially the Manichaeans, declared 
war only against the ceremonial law, while at the same time 
they enjoined strict morality. But with them, as in Parseeism, 
the ethical is confounded to a great degree with the physical, 
and the process of redemption exhibits itself almost as a 
process of nature. 

V. IJaur: Ueb(r das manichaisdie Religionssysiem. Tubingen, 1831. 
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Finally, the Christianizing Gnostics are to be mentioned 
as a third class. While assignings to J udaism a very subordi¬ 
nate position, they do not wish thereby to give prominence 
to heathenism, but only to the specific worth of Christianity 
To this class belong Saturninus and especially Marcion. The 
later’s abstract conception of Paulinism brings him into a 
relation with Paul similar to that which Antisthenes occu¬ 
pied toward Socrates ((oid. § 71). As nature reveals to the 
heathen at most only the Almighty, so the law reveals to 
the Jews only the Righteous One. The revelation of the 
Good and the Compassionate One in Christianity is to be 
looked upon as absolutely new, and therefore sudden. Christ¬ 
ianity stands here in an entirely negative relation to heathen¬ 
ism as well as to Judaism. P'rom the former follows 
Marcion’s Docctism, which goes so far as to deny the birth 
of Christ, from the latter his contempt for the Old Testament 
conception of God and of the Messiah. The death of Christ 
and the persecution of the Christians are looked upon as the 
work of the Demiurge, i.e. the Jewish God. Great as is 
Marcion’s significance in Church history, his peculiarly practi¬ 
cal tendency makes it unnecessary to consider him at length 
in a history of philosophy. 


SECOND DIVISION. 

Cbe ineo»||Matoni0t0. 

J. Simon; Hist, de Vtcole d'Akxan^ie. Pat is, 1843, 2 vols. Vacherot: Iftstoire 
critique de I’ko/e d'Alexatidiie. Paris, 1846-51, 3 vols. Steinliart in 
Pauly’s Rcalencyclop, Vol. v. 


§ 126. 

Precisely that which might lead superficial observers to 
identify Gnostics and Neo-Platonists makes them diametrical 
opposites, namely, that the same elements are contained in 
the teachings of both. Although by many modern scholars 
the oriental, and further, the Christian element in Neo-Pla¬ 
tonism may have been too strongly emphasized, it can be 
entirely denied least of all by those who call Neo-Platonism 
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a reaction against the intrusion of the new spirit. The name , 
Neo-Platonism, which may be retained, since its use is so 
firmly established, is really too narrow, and it has been 
rightly remarked that its representatives might as well be 
called Neo-Aristotelians. But this designation, too, is insuffi¬ 
cient, for ante-Platonic and post-Aristotelian elements are 
to be found in their teachings, and they combine all that 
philosophy has worked out before them in a peculiar theory 
of the universe, and that not as syncretists, like Cicero and 
the Sophists, but in a systematic form, as Empedocles and 
the Atomists had done. Nevertheless, those who have tried 
to represent them as the culmination of ancient speculation 
are wrong. They overlook the fact that Plotinus, Jamblichus 
and Proclus are widely separated from the representatives of 
classic Greek philosophy in time, in nationality, and in resi¬ 
dence, but above all by their relation, partly negative and 
partly positive, towards ideas with which the human reason 
has been busied only since the introduction of Christianity. 
Doctrines of emanation and of ascetic morality can, if 
necessary, be united with the letter but never with the spirit 
of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. 

§ « 27 - 

As Gnosticism had its immediate predecessors in the Hel- 
lenizing Jews, so Neo-Platonism has its in the orientalizing 
Greeks (§§ no and iii), as well in the more mathematically 
educated Pythagoreans as in the philological commentators 
of Plato. If Christian or even Jewish elements could be 
demonstrated to exist in Plutarch, he would have to be 
assigned the place which now belongs to N u.menius, a Syrian 
born in the reign of Antoninus Pius. It is characteristic of 
his position that the Church Fathers call him a Pythagorean, 
while he calls Plato a Greek-speaking Moses. Between the 
first God, or the Good, and the third God, or the world, 
whom with Plato he calls the only begotten son of the first, 
he inserts the Demiurge, related to both of them, and thus 
approaches so near to the teaching of Plotinus that the latter 
was early accused of plagiarizing from him. The scanty 
notices which we possess in regard to Numenius we owe to 
Eusebius, who has preserved fragments from the work vepl 
rdyadol In many respects, in the idea that the irregular 
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movement of matter breaks itself as it were, upon the One, 
the Good, he reminds us of Plutarch, in other respects of 
Philo and of Valentinian Gnosticism. Still more than upon 
Numenius Christian ideas worked upon Ammonius Saccas 
(§ 243), who, accordinjT to a tradition, was an apostate from 
Christianity, from which he became estranged on account of 
the hostile attitude of its followers toward arts and scit-.ices. 
As his principal doctrine, is to be regarded the complete agree¬ 
ment of Plato and Aristotle, to both of whom it seems he 
wished to give their full dues. Probably many orientalizing 
elements, especially doctrines of emanation and of asceticism, 
were mingled with his interpretation of them, and certainly a 
polemical tendency against the religion from which he had 
separated himself. Not only has his activity in Alexandria 
therefore caused him always to be regarded as the real founder 
of Neo-Platen ism, but he deserves this position also because 
the various tendencies which soon made their appearance 
within the circle of his successors depend all of them alike 
upon him, and emphasize each a particular side of his teach¬ 
ing. In Roman Neo-Platonism, as represented by Plotinus, 
Greek elements prevail, and among these the Platonic occupies 
an especially prominent position, .so prominent that injustice 
is often done to Aristotle in a way that reminds us of 
Numenius. In the Syrian school, of which Jamblichus is a 
type, orientalizing Pythagorism has most weight, together 
with an equally oriental leaning toward theurgic practices. 
Finally, in the scholastic Athenian Neo-Platonism, represented 
by Proclus, who, in one of hi., chief works, simply makes 
extracts from Plotinus, while in the remainder he follows 
Jamblichus, the Aristotelian element, on account of the 
formal completion which is here given to the system, occupies 
the most prominent place. * All three tendencies share, how¬ 
ever, in hatred or contempt for Christian teaching, whether 
Gnostic or anti-Gnostic, and regarding it as the enemy of 
science they place over against it heathenism as the ground 
of science. To heathenism, then, science owes so much that 
she comes to its defence with rational grounds, and seeks to 
point out in its myths combinations of ideas in historical garb. 
The logical metamorphoses which Homer thus undergoes 
are exactly opposite to the transformation of abstract logical 
conceptions into fantastic narratives among the Gnostics. 
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^.—PLOTINUS AND ROMAN NEO-PLATONISM. 

Steinbart: Qucpsiiones de dialectica Plotini rationed 1829, and: Mehtemata 
Plotinimia, 1840; also in Pauly’s Philol. Peal~Encyclopddie^ Art. Plotinus 
Kirchncr: Die Philosophie des Plotin, Halle, 1854. Arthur Richter: 
Neuplatonuche Studien, 1-5 Heft Halle, 1S64-1867. 

§ 128. 

I. Plotinus was born in the year 205 in Zykopolls in 
Egypt. After he had in vain sought to satisfy his scientific 
aspirations with various teachers, he became, in his twenty- 
eighth year, a pupil of Ammonius, and remained such until 
the death of the latter. In order to become familiar with 
oriental wisdom, he is said to have taken part in the cam¬ 
paign of Gordian against Persia. In his fortieth year he 
founded his school in Rome, and remained at the head of it 
until his death (270 a.d.). The promise which he had made 
his master, to spread his teaching only orally, he is said to 
have first broken when he saw that his fellow-pupils, Heren- 
nius and Origen, had not kept theirs. Longinus, also trans¬ 
gressed the commands of Ammonius. Porphyry collected 
the twenty-one treatises which had been written before he 
came to Plotinus, as well as the thirty-three later ones, and 
arranged them according to their subject-matter in groups of 
nine {Enneads), indicating at the same time their chrono¬ 
logical order. The Latin translation of Marsilios Ficino, 
in which Plotinus’ works first appeared (1492), and the Greek 
edition of P. Bcma (Basel, 1580), were for a long time the only 
editions. In 1825 Creuzer published the te.Kt, with the trans¬ 
lation of Marsilios. in the Oxford edition of three quarto 
volumes, and in 1855, with the support of Moser, he had 
Didot of Paris issue a much cheaper and at the same 
time more correct reprint. The edition of Ad. Kirchhof, 
Plotini opera rccogn., Lip.s., 1856, 2 vols., Svo, much 
better meets the demands of philological criticism. In this 
the Greek text alone is given; the chronological order is 
restored, but at the same time the Enneads as well as the 
pages of the Oxford edition are indicated, so that it is easy 
to find a passage whenever it may be cited in the ordinary 
way. A praiseworthy attempt to arrange the treatises of 
Plotinus according to their subject-matter, and at the same 
time to preserve in so far as possible the chronological order, 
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has been made by Richter in the fourth instalment of the 
work mentioned above. His monograph on Plotinus is the 
best that we have. 

2. Inasmuch as Plotinus does not, like Plato And Aristotle, 
approach his peculiar principle gradually, but grasps it imme¬ 
diately by intellectual Intuition, and starts from it as from the 
surest of all things, he must necessarily urge still more 
strongly than his predecessors that that principle is abso¬ 
lutely unconditioned, is in no way relative. Unity, Being, 
Good, God, are the various expressions for this highest 
principle, which is touched neither by the Platonic categories, 
rest and motion, egoism and altruism, nor by the Aristotelian 
substance and accident; but is rather the vir^poimov in which 
no opposition exists, not even of willing and being. It is 
because it wills, and it wills because it is. This xpwrop 0 eoy, 
who is not to be conceived of as transcendental, but so exists 
in all, and embraces all, that when he wills and loves himself 
he loves and wills all—this God is what Plato called at one 
time the Good, at another time God {Enn, iii. 8, vi. 8). As 
the expressjon, First God, indicates, Plotinus does not stop 
with this first principle. Although he does not mistake the 
difficulty which lies in the way of a procession of plurality 
from unity (v. i, 6), he yet attempts to solve it. Sometimes 
he proceeds in a strictly logical way, pointing out that plurality 
excluded from unity must on that very account be from it and 
outside of it; ordinarily, however, he conceives of the First 
as a producer which, in the same way that flame emits light 
and snow cold, sends forth from itself, neither unconsciously 
nor in a wholly arbitrary way, a .Second as an eternally 
begotten. The expressly stated principle, that the second ' 
always contains less than the first (lii. 2, 7), makes his 
system contrary to every doctrine of evolution ; makes it, 
that is, a system of emanation. The first decadtMice of 
being, the first begotten of God, is, according to Plotinus, 
the w)??, who, inasmuch as he proceeds from the C^ne, but at 
the same time has the One as his true ground, and there¬ 
fore object and end, becomes in this ' reflexive relation 
(eVtcrrpo^j;) a knowledge of the One; so that * although the 
One itself does not think, nevertheless the one thinking it 
is to be designated as its etVwi/ (v. i, 7). When, then, Plotinus 
characterises the thinking of the U0O9 as free and pure 
thinking, which has to do with itself alone, in distinction 
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from the unfree wliich busies itself with another, it is cleai 
that the combination of Plato and Aristotle, derived from 
Ammonius, is so arranged by him that Plato’s SyaOoi- 
occupies the first, the voug of Aristotle the second place. If 
the former was of such a nature that none of the categories 
applied to it, the latter, on the contrary, the vojg, is said to be 
rest as well as motion, to combine in itself unity and differ¬ 
ence. Each first one of these categories belongs to the ►oUi 
as thinking; each second one to it as the thing thought; 
and therefore it is no leap when the voOg becomes the content 
of all thought and of alt types of things (v. 9, 6), in which 
content all conceptions are contained, as species in a genus; 
so that in it, as the Koa-fxog vonrog^ all things, even the mortal 
and tlie temporal. cKist in an eternal, ideal way (v. 8). The 
resemblance to Philo’s doctrine {vtd. § 114), as well as to 
Plato’s, is striking at this point; only it must not be forgotten 
that in the latter every individual being has its idea. From 
the vavg proceeds now, as the third and therefore still more 
subordinate principle, the that is, the general life-prin¬ 
ciple or world-soul, a faded out copy of the wuy, working on 
that very account rationally but without reason, that is, in the 
way which Aristotle had called demoniacal {vid. § 88, i). As 
thoughtless children work more outwardly than those who are 
absorbed in themselves, in the same way things fall as it were 
out of the general soul, which does not retain them for itself, 
but puts them to work at once (iii. 8, 3). In all natural 
occurrences there is therefore thought (Oewpla), that is, the 
ideas which the soul receives from the wDy, and which she 
sows or plants in matter, as 'Koyovs cnrepfiartKovs. The inter¬ 
mediate position which is thus assigned to the soul causes 
Plotinus to speak often of an upper soul related to the voOg 
and of a lower one approaching matter, to which he gives the 
names of the heavenly and earthly Aphrodite, in accordance 
with his custom of employing myths. To the earthly Aphro¬ 
dite he gives also the special name 
3. The (Platonic) Good, the (Aristotelian) voOg, and the 
(Stoic) U niversal Life, which is sometimes named Zeus, form 
what has been called the trinity of Plotinus, which actually 
approaches nearer than that of Philo to the Christian doctrine 
in so far as the vovg is not only Kocrpog vo*jt6s, but also vo»rrog 6eo^ 
and the world is known not only as set in motion by an out¬ 
side power, but as possessing inherent principles of motion 
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Nevertheless the internal relations are those of emanation, 
and therefore subordination, and hence the difference remains 
very great Plotinus does not succeed in overcoming those 
relations because he does not yet venture to put the negation, 
the h'epoT^, in God Himself. This makes it impossible for 
him to rise above not only the relation of subordination, but 
also the Platonic-Aristotelian dualism. It is true that matter, 
which he places over against God, is with him as little as 
with them a corporeal stuff. It is without qualities, without 
nature, unreal, the limit of being, the not-yct being, which is 
known only in the sense that darkness is seen, for whose 
knowledge a sort of ecstasy is necessary, etc. Indeed, 
Plotinus goes beyond Plato, since he looks upon space as 
something formed, and therefore matter as something still 
more abstract. He goes beyond Aristotle when he denies 
that matter is arriptia-tv (vtd. 'mter al.y ii. 4; iii. 6 ). But he, 
too, fails to reach the point of showing whence matter is. 
It must be regarded as a vacillation between dualism and 
monism, when at one time he conceives of matter as a lapse 
from being, ^at another time as postulated only by our think¬ 
ing. He appears to avoid these extremes best when he says 
that the soul, not being able to endure the sight of empti¬ 
ness, has helped out the poverty of matter. Here, however, 
the figurative expression proves his incapacity for consistent 
logical thought, apart from the fact that the question still 
remains : Whence that emptiness } It is of a piece with such 
indetermination that Plotinus comes to the defence of the 
beauty of the ^material world, ’ipon which is based es¬ 
pecially his polemic against Gnostics and Christians, and 
yet at the same time considers it a disgrace to be born, and 
conceals his birthday as a day of shame. The entrance of 
being into not-being is not comprehended, and therefore 
nothing remains but to bewail it. 

4. But although the ground of it is concealed, the entrance 
has nevertheless taken place, and therefore among the hither¬ 
to considered principles there exists a gradation of natures, to 
whose consideration the Physics is devoted. A new proof 
of the subordination of Aristotle to Plato is the fact that the 
categories of the latter are held to have value in the realm of 
the intelligible; those of the former, on the contrary (their 
number being reduced), only in the realm of the physical. 
The highest grade of these beings is formed by the gods, the 

VOL. I. R 
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lowest by inorganic natures in which life only slumbers. The 
gods are the stars, whose souls swell in the Contemplation of 
the good, but whose bodies work upon the world surrounded 
by them (ii. 3, 9, cf. vi. 9, 8-9). Under them are the 
demons, dwelling in sublunar space, among whom Plotinus 
often reckons the popular gods (iii. 5, 6 ; ii. 9, 9). Finally, 
the world penetrated with a rational soul (iv. 4, 27) bears in 
addition to inorganic beings and to plants, in which Xoyos 
already appears, and in addition to beasts, in whom Sidmia 
is seen, also man, a picture of the universe, the world in 
miniature. As in all substances the form is the highest, so 
also in man the soul, whose immortality is thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed. Originally one with the universal soul it first became 
bound to a particular part of the corporeal All by its ceasing 
to contemplate the vovs alone, and beginning to think and 
crave itself (iii. 9, 2). The act of incarnation therefore co¬ 
incides with the attainment of individual consciousness ; it is 
freely willed, and at the same time it is punishment (v. 8, 7 ; 
iv. 8, 4). With its entrance into the body the soul too is 
seized by the revolution of the All to which it belongs as 
a part. It cannot complain because it has itself chosen 
its place there (iv. 3). Freedom and necessity are not at 
strife here, for the lot of man is his self-chosen demon; the 
part which each one plays in the drama of the world is en¬ 
trusted to him because he has wished it (iii. 2). The descent 
of the soul into the earthly body takes place moreover gradu¬ 
ally, so that it binds itself first (as divine) to the heavenly 
body, then (as demoniacal) to the fine afmospheric body, 
finally (In the incarnation) to the coarse earthly body (iv. 3). 
In consequence of this union man is a complex, kowov, whose 
body is a part of the corporeal All, and whose soul is related 
to the universal soul, be it as species to genus or as a part to 
the whole, and wdio moreover with his highest element, the 
vouy, reaches beyond nature, indeed, beyond the universal soul, 
even to heaven (iv. 7). The relation of these three princi¬ 
ples, -wthich are often called directly the first, second, and third 
man (vi. 7, 6), forms the chief content of the Plotinian 
psychology. The body, which is a i)art of the All, and stands 
in sympathy with it (iv. 5, 3), makes the soul, which without 
it would live entirely within the rational sphere, into a nutri¬ 
tive, sensitive, and in every way lower one. In it, as the bond 
between body and spirit, the impressions of the senses meet 
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the ideas which stream into the spirit, the ideas of which the 
wu? had been the content, and which we discern when we con¬ 
sider the latter. From this double relation, in which the soul 
stands toward the external world and toward the yoOf, result 
three spheres, the lowest or sensuous soul, whose highest 
function is the ^oi^a<ria (iv. 3, 99), the intermediate or pro¬ 
perly human soul, to which reflexion belongs, Siamta and 
Xoyl^ecrOai, by virtue of which not only the lower but 
also Trlerrtf and science originate (i. i, 7 and 3, 4; v. 8, 7); 
finally, the highest part of the soul, that with which it attains to 
heaven, that is, to the vov^. In virtue of this participation in 
the yoi/f man raises himself to the immediate, motionless con¬ 
templation of ideas, and possesses in this what reflexion and 
science strive after (iv. 4, 12), is pure loetv or (pp 6 vt)<ri^f and 
grasps the eternal in immediate contact (vi. 8, 11 ; i. 2, 6). 
But if now the intermediate sphere, the Xoyoy, to which 
Xoyl^ecrdai belongs, is at the same time the proper seat of 
self-consciousness, it follows that there is unconscious know¬ 
ledge which is higher than conscious. This appears in 
moments ofi ecstasy, when the self-activity of the soul en¬ 
tirely ceases, and the soul completely becomes the ideas 
which it contemplates, the material for the vovs which acts 
in it (iv. 4, 2). In these moments of ecstasy the soul con¬ 
templates the One. not as something strange or external, but 
as in itself, and rests in it, inasmuch as it loses itself in com¬ 
plete union with it, a condition which goes beyond all reason 
and science (vi. 9 ; v 5, al.). 

5. It is this elevation to the iimcr or spiritual man which 
the Ethics of Plotinus represents as the end of all con¬ 
duct. Evil does not consist in being material, but in inner 
dependence upon matter, /fherefore the highest end, the 
freedom from matter, is not attained by suicide as the .Stoics 
think. The soul on account of its material inclinations would 
immediately enter again into a form of material existence, 
since it is only what it thinks, and only as it thinks (i. 9). 
True freedom exists when the dominion of the lower (ma¬ 
terial) man is broken and the higher man comes into power. 
This takes place first through the subjection to the reason of 
the desires and affections which have been called forth in the 
soul by the body. Since this was the Platonic conception of 
virtue, Plotinus agrees completely with Plato as far as the 
four cardinal virtues are concerned. In one point- only docs 
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he disagree with the latter, in the fact, namely, that those 
virtues which he calls also political, are for him only the first 
step in the solution of the ethical problem (i. 2, 7). We are 
brought much nearer the proper end, a likeness to the Deity 
(ofioovartoi), by ascetic purifications (KaOdptren), which are 
aimed not so much at the regulation as at the rooting out of 
the struggle (i. i, 2). In the dirdBeia exists the true likeness 
to God, and it is at the same time freedom, for only the vow 
is free and self-contained lavrov), and only he who has 
taken the poO? as his divinity (i. 2, 3 ; iii. 4, 6). Not in the fact 
that man lives in accordance with nature, for plants also do 
that, but in the fact that the poCf rules in him, consists his true 
blessedness (i. 4, 1-4). With Plotinus, however, the theoretical 
side of blessedness is much more prominent than the practical. 
It is not conduct which makes blessed, but possession, thought 
and inner activity. The last end is and remains the contem¬ 
plation of the eternal. All practice is for the sake of theory 
(iii. 8), and the wise man is blessed in his self-proficiency, 
even if no one should see his blessedness. He has grasped 
the eternal, and in that satisfies himself, and no loss nor pain 
touches him. Whoever still fears anything is not yet complete 
in true virtue (i. 4). Of the three ways which lead to this 
end those of the erotic poet and musician need a sign-post, 
that of the dialectician or philosopher is surer (i. 3), leading 
as it does from the external and material to the inner and 
spiritual, namely to the contemplation of ideas. But since 
the vovi, which embraces the ideas, is not the highest, there 
goes beyond voeiv and philosophy love for the One and the 
Good, in comparison with which even dominion over the 
world is to be thrown away as nothing (vi. 7 ; i. 6). Retire¬ 
ment from the whole external world is necessary for the 
attainment of this standpoint. We must wait quietly until 
God comes, or rather until He shows that He does not need 
to come, since He has always been in us (v. 5, 8). We must 
believe in this illumination, in which, daring as it sounds, the 
contemplated and the contemplating become one, so that 
ecstasy, devotion, actual union take the place of contemplation 
of another (v. 3, 14; vi. 9, 10). In this union consists true 
blessedness, which cannot be interrupted by death. As think¬ 
ing of the material makes the soul material, so that the one 
who can think only of vegetation condemns himself to the 
life of the plant (iii. 4, 2), in the same way the one who forgets 
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the earthly and attains to complete inwardness, being raised, 
as more than an individual man, above all change, will live to 
the All and to the One (v. 8, 7). As already here below, the 
more perfect a man is the more does he forget fatherland, 
friends, etc., in that condition he will still more have forgotten 
all, yea, even himself (iv. 4, i; i. 5,8). There nothing will dis¬ 
turb or interrupt the contemplation of the One; time will vanish 
in eternity, and blessedness become pure presence (vi. 9; i. 5). 

6. Among those who, with Plotinus, represent Roman 
Neo-Platonism, Amelius, Eustochius, and others sink into 
insignificance when compared with Malchus, who was born 
in Phoenicia (in Tyre or Batanea), in the year 232. While 
he was in attendance upon the school of Longinus, he had 
changed his name into the Greek form Porphyry. In his 
thirtieth year he became a pupil of Plotinus, later his bio¬ 
grapher and the editor of his works, and after his death 
taught* in Rome until the year 304. Besides his Life of 
Plotinus, with which he accompanied his edition of the works 
of his master, we have from his pen a Life of Pythagoras,, 
which is pephaps a fragment of a lost history of philosophy. 
It has been often printed, among others by Didot in his. 
edition of Diogenes Laertes. His critical spirit, which had 
been still more sharpened in the school of Longinus, caused 
him to differ with his master whenever the latter appeared 
to be uncritical. He therefore came to the defence of the 
categories of Aristotle, and wrote (perhaps before he came to 
Plotinus), his Kiarayoay^ Tvepl Ttov Ti't re (jjtavm (reprinted in many 
editions of Aristotle’s Organon)^ in which are treated the five 
conceptions (later called Pmdicabilia and also Universalia), 
yevo9, Sia(l)opu, eiSo 9 , iSiov and (rv/iQe^tiKOi, and from which par¬ 
ticularly two points are broi^ght into especial prominence in 
the following age : first, the so-called Arbor Porphyrii, that is 
the gradation from the most general (yeviK^aro^) conception 
of the owerta, through the subordinate conceptions trmfm, tij.y^vypv, 
etc., down to the elSiKdoTarov (avOpooiroi), and finally to the 
aropLov (IlXarwi/), since which it has been the custom of logic 
to repeat, that ens is the highest of all conceptions. The 
second point referred to is the fact that at the outset of the work 
it is mentioned, as a very importont problem, not however to 
be solved here, whether species and genera are something 
actual outside of ourselves or are mere ideas; further, if 
something actual, whether corporeal or incorporeal; finally, if 
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incorporeal whether or existintj only in things. The 

answer to the first question would have shown the relation of 
Porphyry to the Epicurean sensualists, to the second his rela¬ 
tion to the Stoics, to the third his relation to Plato and to 
Aristotle, The way in which he answered the first and 
second can be gathered from the climax which the three form. 
The problem stated by him plays a very important part in 
subsequent ages {vid. infra § 158 ff.). Though Porphyry in 
this introduction shows himself more closely related to Aris¬ 
totle than his master was, he nevertheless agrees entirely with 
the latter in his hi irpos tu poijtu atpop/xal (first printed in the 
Latin paraphrase of Marcilio P'icino; later, in Greek, with 
most completeness in the Paris edition of Creuzer’s Plotinus), 
which contain an extract from Plotinus’ doctrine of spirits. 
In regard to religion also they agree perfectly, as appears 
from Porphyry’s transformation of the Homeric myths into 
logical processes, and further from his attacks, not only upon 
the Gnostics, but upon the Christians in general. The thirty- 
two chapters of his Homeric Studies (Venet., Aid., 1521), as 
well as the allegorical interpretation of a Homeric passage 
in the 2\iym/>/i’s Grotto, are still extant. The fifteen books 
against the Christians, on the contrary, have entirely vanished, 
in consequence of the fact that by command of Theodosius II. 
they were diligently hunted out and destroyed, and also 
because of the loss of the replies of Methodius and Euse¬ 
bius. A few unimportant patristic notices alone remain. 
Porphyry’s religion, like that of Plotinus, was above all ethi¬ 
cal, and had, when compared with contemporary pheno¬ 
mena, a purely Greek character. To this is due his polemics 
against the theurgic tendency which was pressing itself for¬ 
ward, and with which was combined a Platonism perverted 
by Egyptian, magical and other elements. As a result he 
composed late in life his Epistle to the Egyptian Priest 
Anebon, which called forth the reply to be mentioned below. 

Cf. Gust. Wolff: Porphyrii de philosophia ex oraculis haurienda librorum 
rcHqtiits, Berol, 1826. 
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^.—JAMBLICHUS AND THE SYRIAN NEO-PLATONISM. 

§ 129. 

I. Jambliciius, of Chalcis in Ccelesyria, distinguished alike 
for his learning and his genius, is connected not so much with 
the more philological Platonists, such as Plutarch, as with the 
mathematically educated Neo-Pythagoreans. He introduced 
into Neo-Platonism, not without the influence of oriental ideas, 
a speculation in which mathematics and mystics are mingled 
in a peculiar manner, and which led him to a bitter criticism 
of Amelius and Porphyiy. Onriiis account many ascribe to 
him a work which was first noticed by hlarcilio Ficino in 
a Latin report: De mysieriis ^Jigyptiorinn, and afterwards 
published in the Greek original by Gale. In this work a 
priest Abamon, espoused the cause of his pupil Anebon, to 
whom Porphyry had written. Jambliciius is hardly the 
author. Of his numerous undoubted works the most are 
lost f thus his commentaries on the Platonic Dialogues, of 
which we know only through Proclus, and likewise his com¬ 
mentary on the Analytics of Aristotle. All that is extant 
seems to belong to one larger work, the first book of which, 
•nep\ jBlov llvOayopiKov, was first edited in 1598 by Arcenius 
Theodoretus. This was followed by a second book, the XJyot 
irporpeiTTtKo'i et<i <pt\ocroil)lav, which contains a mixture of Pla¬ 
tonic and Pythagorean doctrines It was also edited by the 
same man, and later and much uetter by Kicssling. The 
third book, irepl Koiu^i fiaOtjfiaTiKtjs e7rt(rT#)/u»/?, has been edited by 
Fries (Copenhagen), as well as by others ; the fourth, ‘/rept 
Ntjco/udxov dpiSfitfriKni eicrctyeoyi/i, by Tennulius, 1668 ; and 
the seventh BeoXoyovfiem rtjf dptdfxrirtKTjs, best of all by Ast, 
Leipsic, 1817. 

2. The unlimited respect with which Jambliciius is called 
master, not only by less weighty men, such as Chrysanthius 
and Maximus, the teachers and friends of the emperor Julian, 
and by the emperor himself, but also by Proclus, testifies to 
the importance of the man. In fact, the greater part of that 
which appears in Proclus as an addition to the teachings of 
Plotinus, was learned from Jambliciius; and this has been 
overlooked merely because it could be discovered, in the ab¬ 
sence of Jamblichus’ works, only by close attention to every 
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hint of Proclus. (Kirchner has bestowed upon the subject the 
attention required.) As the most important innovations of 
Jamblichus, must be regarded the detailed execution of a logical 
process moving in triads, which will be noticed in connection 
with Proclus (§ 130), and in the second place, his theory of the 
orders of gods, which has made him especially famous, and 
which for a long time was a favourite doctrine, particularly 
with those who fought Christianity on philosophical grounds. 
When, according to Plotinus, the soul had participated in the 
wuy, and this in the One or the Good, Jamblichus believed 
that this participation itself disturbed the unity, and he raised 
himself, therefore, to the thought of the still more abstract « 
ujiicOiKTov, and assumed still further such an absolute supra- 
mundane {vTrepova-ios) unity (em^tV). These unities are in the 
highest sense his gods. Inasmuch, however, as he then 
always distinguishes the individual elements of a conception 
according to the scheme of trinity, he is led to discriminate, in 
correspondence with the three conceptions vow, and <po<rt9, 
between Ocol voepol, inrtpKoarfiiot, and tyKoa/xioi, which stand, as 
actual gods, below the Ims aftedcKTo?. This entire series of 
gods is so placed above the series fixed by Plotinus (One, 
Spirit, Soul, Nature), that everything is really thought twice, 
—once in the reality of the present, and again in the supra- 
reality of the future. 

3. Among the successors of Jamblichus, Theodorus seems 
to have gone still further in the threefold division, and to have 
given offence to the others by an altered terminology. The 
most of Jamblichus’ followers seem, however, to have been 
won much less by his scientific importance than by the fact 
that he attempted, in his work on the statues of the gods, as 
well as elsewhere, to furnish a philosophical basis for the 
belief in magical influences, in the power of theurgy, etc., 
which then ruled everywhere, even among the Christians. 
The modern age also has often noticed and blamed in Jam¬ 
blichus only this weakness, which was common to the whole 
period in which he lived. 
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C—NEOPLATONISM IN ATHENS.—PROCLUS. 

§ IJO- 

I, In Athens, where, since the time of Hadrian and Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius, the various schools of Greek philosophy had 
been continued under teachers paid by the State, Plutarch, the 
son of Ncstorius, founded, in addition to the State schools, a 
private institute, where he commented upon both Plato and 
Aristotle, according to the method of Ammonius and of the 
more philological Neo-Platonists. His successor, Syrianus, 
leaned more toward the Neo Pythagoreans, treating both 
philosophers, particularly Aristotle, as a mere preparation for 
the true wisdom, which is especially proclaimed in the Or- 
phica. Proclus, or Proculus, a pupil of the former, though only 
for a short time, and a member and very soon an assistant 
in the school* of the latter, was the man through whom Neo- 
Platonism received its highest formal development,—a work 
for which hia entire training had fitted him. Born in Byzan¬ 
tium, in the year 412, he was brought at an early age to Lycia, 
and there prepared for the rhetorical profession. lie then 
continued his studies in Alexandria, and won great fame as a rhe¬ 
torician and a master of style. The Aristotelian Olympiodorus 
induced him to give up this calling and mathematics and philo¬ 
sophical studies then became his sole pursuit. The analytical 
investigations of Aristotle, whose Organon he is said to have 
known by heart, especially fascinated him. As long as he 
lived he called Aristotle, as well as Plato, “the divine.” 
With the latter he first became acquainted in Athens, where, 
as remarked above, he first bad Plutarch as his teacher, and 
Syrianus as assistant in his studies. He became the succes¬ 
sor of the latter, to whom, according to some, is to be referred 
his cognomen AidSoxof, while others refer it to Plato. In 
addition to Plato, whose exegete and paraphrast he remained 
until his death, he assigned to the Orphtca, and to the other 
productions of the Neo-Pythagorean spirit, a very high rank. 
At the same time he was initiated into all sorts of mysteries, 
and fostered his glowing piety by the celebration of festivals 
of all kinds, so that he boasts himself a hierophant of the 
whole world. This has reference only to pre-Christian reli¬ 
gions, for Christianity he hated and fought. An excuse for 
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this may be found in the fact that in his day Christianity had 
assumed the role of persecutor, and it was perhaps due only 
to the monophysitic controversies that he himself was left in 
peace. Before the death of this deotre^ia-raTo^ avlip (as the 
bombastic biography of Marinus calls him), which took place 
in his seventy-third year, it is said to have been revealed to 
him that he belonged to the hermetic chain of bearers of 
mystical wisdom. In addition to his hymns in honour of 
various gods, and his mathematical and grammatical works 
(the latter of disputed authenticity), Proclus produced much 
of a philosophical character, for the most part in the form of 
commentaries upon Plato, where he shows himself most of 
a philosopher when his interpretation is worst. Cousin’s 
Procli pJiilosophi Platonici opera (Paris, 1820) contain his 
commentaries upon Timccus^ Alcibiades^ arfd ParmenideSy 
also his (youthful) works upon P^ate and Providence in the 
Latin translation of Wilhelm von Moerbecka. Entirely 
independent works are his ^toixcImo-h' OeoXoyiKli, and the six 
books n’v rhv lIXaTwj/05 dcoXoylap, which have been edited 
by yEmilius Portus (Hamb., 1618). The former work (/«- 
stitutio thcologicd) contains an outline of Nco-Platonism as 
represented by Plotinus, and is therefore given quite suit¬ 
ably in Didot’s edition of Creuzer’s Plotinus. On the other 
hand, the second work (Tl/cologla Platoiiicd) contains the 
changes made by Jamblichus which Proclus adopts. In these 
two works, therefore, the elements appear sundered which 
Proclus was destined to combine, and on that very account, 
in spite of his dependence upon both, he represents a third 
tendency in Neo-Platonism. 

2. That Proclus calls science theology cannot be looked upon 
as a departure from Plotinus ; and his frequent use of tv in¬ 
stead of tvwm^ is only a verbal difference, and that all the more 
since o*', hyiSm likewise occur. On the other hand, it is an 
actual variation when, with Jamblichus, he takes the first 
principle itself as a trinity, representing, in agreement with the 
Philcbm of Plato, the uTeipov and vepas as bound in concrete 
union, by means of which concretion absolute unity becomes 
the content of all unities, Deity the content of the gods. 
These three elements, of course, do not stand toward one 
another in a relation of deterioration, but show rather an 
evolution, since the third is the highest. On the other hand, 
according to Proclus as well as Plotinus, that, in consequence 
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of which the second proceeds from the first (trinitarian) prin¬ 
ciple, is a deterioration {vcf^trn). As to its relation, the second 
has as predicate what the first is ; but it is a general rule that 
having is lower than being {Tkeol. Plai,^ 130)* Proclus seeks 
to make clear to himself the necessity of this vpoo^os, and 
employs for that purpose a hint given by Plotinus, namely, 
that since unity excludes plurality, the latter must stand over 
against the former; the negation of plurality which lies in 
unity is not to be conceived as arrepijTiKif, but as yeputiriKt} 
(Tkeol. Plat., 108). Being, as the predicate of all, stands 
naturally before and above all. Since, however, life as well as 
being belong to the vo« 7 y, the (as Plotinus himself has 
pointed out) must be placed before the latter, and thus obtains 
here the second place. This, too, must be thought of again as 
a system (^taKrocrymo?), therefore as a triad, in which i^uva/jns and 
vvap^is are the elements which unite themselves in the 
vonr/i. As Plato was the guide in the first triad, Aristotle is 
in the second. The vov^ then follows life as the tkird princi¬ 
ple. It is intelligible, after the way in which Aristotle and 
Plotinus had thought of the voOs, that the three elements in 
this should be given as filvciv, Trpoitvai, and c-KKrrpc^uv ; still 
more so, when we think of what Jamblichus had taught. These 
three triads, which reveal lo the initiated, that is, in a mystical 
way, the life of God, and which are sometimes designated 
as God, most godlike, godlike, contain the content of all true 
being, the first on-to?, the second the third voepws. The 

content of the unities is therefor.* brought into connection 
with the gods, the content of the life-principles with the de¬ 
mons, and finally the system of the vovs with the spirit world 
As Jamblichus had united the number four with the trinities, 
for the purpose of bringing,out the number seven, Proclus 
does the same, and thereby the tw^ve gods obtain their 
rights, although they remain always siBordinate gods. If we 
compare the teaching of Proclus, as we did (§ 128, 3) that of 
Plotinus, with the Christian doctrine of the trinity, the greater 
resemblance will be seen to lie, not in the fact that IVocliis 
assigns to the spirit the third place, but in the fact that he is 
at the point of dropping emanation ({/(jytirti), and thus the rela¬ 
tion of subordination. He says often (e^. Tkeol. Flat., 142) 
that in the three triads the three elements of the vov<i repeat 
themselves, as also the three of the ov. If this were carried 
out, the vov% would have to be thought of as the highest, and 
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thus deterioration give place to advancement, emanation to 
evolution. This, however, does not take place. These re¬ 
marks are isolated gleams of thought, and the evaxns is always 
treated as by far the highest in the system. 

3. In Physics Proclus differs very little with Plotinus. 
Like him, he agrees with Aristotle, that in every being matter 
and form are united. The Platonic distinction between the 
temporal, the sempiternal, and the eternal, which corresponds 
with the Aristotelian division of theoretical philosophy {;vid, 
§ 85* 3 )> adopted by Proclus, and connected with the dis¬ 
tinction between the somatic, psychic, and intellectual (pneu¬ 
matic). The former stands under fate, the latter under 
providence. The soul has the power to place itself under 
fate or under providence, according as it becomes bad by a 
leaning toward the one, or good by a leaning toward the 
other. 

4. With Proclus also the highest ethical aim is the appre¬ 
hension of the divine. None of the four Platonic-Aristotelian 
degrees of knowledge is sufficient to reach this. The divine 
must be experienced, grasped with the entire csssnee (Ofrap^ti) 
of the soul. The latter, in going into itself and burying itself 
in its own aSvrov, grasps God who lives in it. This moving 
in the hidden man is called enthusiasm, also holy frenzy. 
Since the knowledge of self and the contemplation of God 
arc treated in the Platonic Alcibiadcs, this dialogue is valued 
very highly by Proclus. But with him the /xawa, also called 
Tr/cTTiy, which rests not upon reason, but upon immediate in¬ 
spiration, holds the highest place. This is in striking contrast 
with the Platonic and Aristotelian statements, but so much 
the less in contrast with what the apostle says of divine fool¬ 
ishness and of the certainty of that which is not seen. This 
certainty is to be increased through appeals to the gods, and 
through theurgic praoRces, which Proclus honours perhaps 
more than Jamblichus and the author of the Egyptian mys¬ 
teries, while his true dependence upon Plato associates him 
with Plotinus; and in his respect for Aristotle he surpasses 
the tw'o former as well as the latter. In him Neo-Platonism 
reached its culmination. This remains true even if the men¬ 
tal endowments and the originality of Plotinus, as well as of 
Jamblichus, be ranked above his. 

5. Besides Proclus are to be named his biographer Mari- 
nus, and in addition to him Isidorus, Zenodotus, and Damas- 
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cius, men without originality, who transmitted, commented 
upon, or at most spun out what their predecessors had pro¬ 
duced, until they made it ridiculous. When Justinian, in the 
year 529, closed the schools of philosophy through anxiety 
for the Christian doctrine, he did not realize that if he had let 
them continue, the anti-Christian philosophy would not have 
been in the least dangerous, because it would have perished 
of itself, but, being compelled to emigrate toward the Orient, 
it would, centuries afterward, exercise an influence upon 
Christian thought more powerful than he had ever feared. 


THIRD DIVISION. 

Zbc Cburcb fatbcre. 

Chr. Fr. Rossler: Bibliothek der /Circhenvater. 1776-86. 10 vols. 

J. A. Mohler: Fatrohgie^ herausg, v. Reithmayr, Regensb, vol. 1., 
1840. Job. Huber; Philosophic der Ktichenvater. Munchen, 1859. 

§ ijf- 

The Christian community, grown strong in its retired 
position, is able to pass on to a second mission without ceasing 
to stand in a negative attitude toward the world, in which 
attitude we found above (§ 119) the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of the Middle Ages. This second mission is the 
attack and the subjugation of the world. To this end, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary that it place itself upon a level with its 
opponent and exist as an institution recognised by the world, 
and in so far worldly. It must become first of all, therefore, 
a Church, What the early Congregation does not have 
and does not need, is inseparable from the conception of the 
Church; namely, a doctrinal formula by means of which the 
conceptions, orthodoxy, heterodoxy, and heresy may obtain 
a fixed meaning. P'or the apostolic activity, which embraced 
only the preaching of salvation, scientific confirmation and the 
help of worldly power would have been unnecessary, indeed 
a hindrance; but for the transformation of the KnpvyiJ.u into a 
Soyfta, science is needed ; for the introduction of the SoyfAa as 
a valid statute, the help of the State; and if the statute is to 
rule everywhere (i.e, be catholic), the aid of the universal 
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State. By means of these two agencies the congregation 
becomes the Church, or the Church as such takes its rise. 
Those who assist in this transformation are therefore rightly 
designated as (co-) producers, or Fathers of the Church. The 
position of mother was occupied by the State. 

§ ' 32 - 

The formation of dogma, the transformation of history into 
eternal truth as such, takes place by means of philosophy; 
and those who accomplish this transformation are philosophers. 
From this, however, it does not follow that the dogmas are 
philosophical propositions. From the latter they are dis¬ 
tinguished,—to leave out of consideration the sanction which 
the highest authority of the congregation gives to them,—by 
the fact that they express only the result, not at the same time 
the process ; therefore they are only assertions, not arguments. 
Inasmuch as the Church Fathers always make the historical 
revelation their starting-point, and proceed thence to the 
eternal truth which follows from it, their relatiqn to history 
is at the same time positive and negative. These points of 
contact with the Gnostics as well as with the (Neo-Platonic) 
])hiIosophers, which are at the .same time points of difference, 
have obtained for them the name of the true Gnostics, the 
genuine philosophers, and at the same time explain the fact 
that they lean upon both and attack both. It can scarcely 
be asserted that without the Gnostic identification of the 
theogonic, cosmogonic and incarnation process, the congre¬ 
gation would have come to the point of maintaining so 
energetically that God is not inanimate and indifferent to the 
fate of the world. Likewise only the enthusiasm for the 
world felt by their heathen models prevented them from 
conceiving of the temporal as one with evil, a conception to 
which their ascetic disposition rendered them very liable. 

• § 133 - 

Inasmuch as the point is to fix the content which is to be 
regarded as true, the Church Fathers must naturally lean upon 
that philosophy which had come nearest, as far as its content is 
concerned, to the Christian ideas. This is in practice eclec¬ 
tically moderated Stoicism, in theory the eclecticism and Neo- 
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platonism which proceeded from Alexandria. There is there¬ 
fore no inconsistency to be seen in the fact that at this time 
mistrust toward the Anti-Platonists prevails, lind the word 
“ Peripatetic" passes for an heretical designation, while a 
thousand years later the state of things is exactly reversed. 
It is the true discernment which assigns to different ages 
different missions. This fine sense for that which is pre¬ 
mature or untimely, and for that w'hich is adapted to the age, 
must be considered more than anything else,—often indeed 
more than the content of the condemned doctrines itself,—ift 
connection with the way in which the contemporary and later 
Church judges a person. Slowly and as it were hesitatingly 
does the Church give up her distrustful attitude toward science. 
At first she endures it as a necessity, when it seems the only 
means of defending the congregation against attacks of all 
sorts. The Apologists for Christianity against Judaism, hea¬ 
thenism, and heresy are therefore the first in whom philosophy 
is permitted and not branded as heresy. 

Cf. Otto : Corpus j 4 j>oIoi'ctarum Christianorum sacuU sectiudi. Jena, 1845 65. 
[3 ed., 1876 sc<j.'\ 9 vols. (In the ninth volume are printed the prolego¬ 

mena of Piudentms Maranus.) 


S 134 - 

I. The first to be mentioned in this connection, and at the 
same time the most important, is Justin, the philosopher and 
martyr (103-167). Justin’s work‘d were first edited by Rob. 
Stephanus in 1551, and since tin n very frequently, among 
others by Prudent. Maranus, Paris, 1742, and by Otto, Jena, 
1842, in 3 vols. (also in his edition of the Apologists men¬ 
tioned above). In J. P. Migne’s Patrologite nirsus completus 
they fill the sixth volume of the Pair, grccc. Among the 
writings ascribed to him, the two Apologies and the Dialogue 
with the Jew, Trypho, are certainly from his hand. The former 
are apologies for Christianity, addressed to the emperors 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, in which the author, 
who had been educated in the Stoic and Platonic philo¬ 
sophy and had afterwards become a Christian, refutes the 
slanders against the doctrine and the life of the Christians, 
and displays, on the other side, the theoretical and practical 
Weakness of heathenism. The impossibility that the Un¬ 
begotten, the Underived is not One, is placed over against 
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polytheism. At the same time, Justin is far from wholly 
denying to the heathen, and especially to the philosophers, 
the possession of truth. He sees in Socrates a revelation 
of the Logos. He calls Plato, and even Heraclitus, like the 
pious Jews Abraham and Elias, Christians, and ranks them 
together also because the Greek philosophers have known 
the sacred books of the Jews. In the third work the non- 
observance of the Jewish ritual is especially defended, as 
well as the doctrine,—so offensive to the Jews,—of the death 
of Christ upon the cross. The doctrine of the Divine Logos, 
which works in every rational being and became flesh in 
Christ, the doctrine, further, of the Fall, which proceeded 
from the freedom of the will, and the doctrine of Original Sin 
resulting from the fall, and finally the doctrine of the New 
Birth, are developed, the first two according to the principles 
of Platonism, the last in close agreement with Stoicism. 
Inasmuch as the genesis of the Son, while placed indeed 
before the creation, is yet not decisively conceived as eternal, 
and inasmuch as the Holy Spirit is put even below the 
angels, there exists in Justin’s trinity a relation of sub¬ 
ordination which resembles the doctrine of Plato at least as 
closely as it does the later Catholic doctrine. Likewise, in his 
doctrine of the vXtj he does not go beyond Platonic dualism. 
The later Church, however, balances against such divergencies 
the fact that his Apologies were adapted to the age, and that 
he suffered martyrdom as a result of the second one. 

Cf. Semisch : Justin der Martyrer. 2 vols. Breslau, 1840, 42. 

2. Intellectually related to Justin is Atiienagoras, whose 
apology, addressed to Marcus Aurelius, and whose work 
upon the resurrection are found in Maranus' edition of Justin’s 
works, and in Otto’s Corpus Apologetarum^ as well as else¬ 
where. The former work was first published by Petrus 
Nannius in Paris and in Lyons in 1541, the latter by Rob. 
Stephanus in Paris in 1551. The former seeks to prove from 
the conception of self-existence that monotheism is the only 
rational religion. At the same' time it is shown that the 
doctrine of Father, Son, and Spirit is not in conflict with 
monotheism, while polytheism rests upon a confounding of 
God and matter, which has been fostered by the deceit of 
demons. Like Justin, Athenagoras sees in the teachings 
It the philosophers the activity of the Divine Logos. The 
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philosophers, however, thought that they had themselves 
found the truth, while the prophets jand apostles knew that 
they were only like.moiithpieces for the breath of God. In 
the work upon the resurrection the leading thought is, that 
man is not soul alone, that a mass of faults and of virtues 
presuppose the bodily element, and that reward and punish¬ 
ment must have reference to the whole man. 

§ 135- 

1. Related to the .writers already named, whose apologies 
are especially directed toward influencing the powers of the 
State, are those who are led to defend Christianity on account 
of scientific attacks made upon it. Among these a worthy 
place is occupied by Tiieopiiilus, who wrote three books 
against Autolycus, a scientifically educated heathen. He was 
born a heathen, and died in the year 186 as Bishop of Antioch. 
(His work was first published by C. Gesner in Zurich in 1546, 
and since then frequently, among others by Prud. Maranus, 
1742, and by Otto in his Corpus Apol.) The doctrine of the 
Trinity in God, here for the first time designated as Trias, 
further the doctrine of the Ao-yop kv^uScTo^ and irpotpajUKik are 
very ably defended. The doctrine of the Holy Sjjint, how¬ 
ever, is very indefinite, since the Spirit is at one time co¬ 
ordinated with wisdom, at another time distinguished from 
the latter. On the other hand, an essential advance upon 
Justin’s dualism is to be recognised in the fact that the 
source, whence things were creatt 1, is no longer called rh op- 
but ovK ovra. 

2. IiiENiEUS, who was a pupil of Poly carp, and was 
executed as Bishop of Lyons in the year 202, defends the 
Christian doctrine, in partia? dependence upon Theophilus^ 
not so much against heathen philosophy, as against the 
Gnostic heresies which had proceeded from the latter. His 
principal work, A^ains^ the falsely so-called Gnosis, in five * 
books, is extant only in an ancient, verbally faithful, Latin 
translation {Adversus hccreses, first published by Erasmus 
in Basel in 1526, since then frequently, among others by 
Massuet in 1710, and latest by Stieren, Leipz., 1853, in 2 
vols. [still better by Harvey: S. irenesi libros quinque adversus 
Haereses. Cambr., 1857, in 2 vols.—Tr.]. In Migne, vol. vii.). 
Although in his argumentation he appeals chiefly to Scripture 

VOL. I. s 
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and tradition, he does not despise reasoning, for the purpose 
of showing the untenableness of the Gnostic doctrines of 
the .^ons, which he compares with the -heathen theogonies, 
and for the purpose of exhibiting the correctness of apostolic 
teaching. 

3. Of a pupil of Irenffius, Hippolytus, who suffered 
martyrdom as Bishop of Portus Romanus, no more was 
known for a long lime than the fact that he had written a 
work against all heresies, in which the composition of IrenjEus 
had been used. Bunsen {Hippolytus und seine Zeity Leipz., 
1852) has proved that the Philosophumena which were 
formerly ascribed to Origen form the first book of this 

that the books published by Ern. Miller in 
1851 form the last six. There are wanting only, the second, 
third, and half of the fourth book, in which, as in the first, 
the Greek systems were exhibited from which the heretics 
were said to have drawn. In the last book Hippolytus’ own 
opinions are set forth. The principal points &re the doctrine 
of the one God, to whom the four elements do not stand in 
opposition, but to whom they rather owe their origin, and the 
doctrine of the Logos, who is at one time in (jrod, and then 
expresses, as a revealing voice, the thoughts contained in 
Him, and finally appears in visible form. (The best edition of 
Hippolytus is that of Dunker and Schneidewin, Getting., 1830.) 

4. At about the same time that these apologetico-polemical 
works were composed in Greek, Minucius Felix, a Roman 
Jurist, wrote a Latin work, which describes the conversion 
of the heathen Ccecilius by the agency, of the Christian 
Octavius. The author, who had been educated in Stoicism 
and had afterward become a Christian, defends Christian 
opinions, taking his stand mainly upon their moral charac¬ 
ter. This and the euhemeristic interpretation of polytheism 
the later Latin apologists, to be mentioned below, have 
borrowed from him. His Octavius was published first in 
Heidelberg in 1560, since then frequently {e.g. Zurich, 1836, 
Vienna, 1867). Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus 
(born at Carthage in the year 160) is the first to draw from 
him. His temperament and position as convert caused him 
often to exchange apology for polemics' and to condemn, like 
all else that is heathen, philosophy, with whose weapons 
nevertheless he himself often fights. At first he contends 
against Gnostic heresies, then, in the interest of Montanism, 
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against Catholic doctrine. Oehler’s edition of his works in 
3 vols. (Leipz,, 1853) is the most important. His country¬ 
man Thasius C.ecilius Cyprianus, who was likewise born a 
heathen and suffered martyrdom in the year 258 as Bishop 
of Carthage, follows, full of respect toward his “ Master.” In 
his apologetico-polemical productions he imitates Minucius 
Felix and Tertullian closely, but he is of particular import¬ 
ance in connection with the constitution of the Church. His 
works, often printed, have been most recently published by 
Hartel in 3 vols. (Vienna, 1868-71). Arnobius, who lived 
half a century later, was likewise an African. His work 
Adversns nationcs Libri V!!,, has been published by Oehler 
(Leipz., 1846) and others. It impresses one often with the 
feeling that it was rather the untenableness of heathenism 
which alienated the author from it, than the glory of Chris¬ 
tianity which won him. Firmianus Lactantius, according 
to Jerome a pupil of Arnobius, although he studied in Africa, 
was of Italian birth, which made it easier for him to earn 
the name of the Christian Cicero.” None of his con¬ 
temporaries in fact approaches him in elegance of style. 
His works have been published many times. The most 
important are the Divinarum institutionum Libri VlT, The 
first edition of the Institutes {in venerabili monasicrio Sub- 
lacensi) appeared in 1465, fol. Among recent editions is to 
be mentioned Firmiani Lactantii Opera ed, O. F. Fritsseke^ 
Lips., 1842-44. 

Cf. Ad. Ebert: Geschichte der chrisUithdateinisihen Literaiur von ihren 
^nfangen bis sum Zeitalter Karls dd Grossen. Leip^, 1874 (pp. 1-86). 

I 

§ 136. 

Not only during particular persecutions and attacks, but 
continually, on account of their calling, the teachers of the 
Catechetical School of Alexandria had cause to represent the 
Christian doctrine as in accord with reason. Like Panta;nus, 
who is commonly designated as the first of the line, his 
great pupil Clement (called Alexandrinus, to distinguish 
him from the Roman Clement), was born a heathen, but early 
in life became a Christian. In the year 187 he became the 
successor of Pantsenus, and died about 217. His works 
were first published in Greek and Latin by Petrus Victorius, 
in Florence, in 1550, better by Fr. Sylburg in Heidelberg 
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in 1592, and by Dan. Heinsius in Leyden in 1616, and still 
better by John Potter in Oxford in 1715. In Migne’s Patro- 
logia g^rcce, they fill vols. 8 and 9. His Xo-yo? ‘rporpeirriKikt 
or Cohortatio adggentes, seeks to demonstrate the irrationality 
of heathenism. Its continuation, the llaiSayufyo?, shows the 
true guide to virtue to be Christ, who under the old dispen- 
.sation had led by fear, but under the new by love. Finally, 
the third and most important, the STp(»»/t*oT«y in eiglit books, 
seeks to show that Christianity is the highest philosophy, 
and that thci Greek philosophy, like the Jewish law, is related 
to it as a fragment. Belief in the revelation (Tr/arrif) is con¬ 
ceived as the root, knowledge as the crown; and 

the nu'ans of attaining to the latter is the comprehension 
of that which is believed. The true Gnosis is 
distinguished from the false by the fact that it produces fruits 
of morality and true brotherly love, but does not therefore 
look down upon belief with contempt. Nor is it inconsistent 
with this, that he assigns to it superiority over belief, which 
he often compares to the “ persuasion ” and *' wonder ” of 
Plato, and thus identifies it with his “ true opinion ” {vid. 
§ 76, 2). As to the content of this true Gnosis, hie and motion 
are assigned to God without identifying the process of world- 
growth with that of divine growth. A great many points of 
contact are to be seen, not only with Gnosticism, but also 
with the teaching of Numcnius (vi’d. § 127) and of Plotinus. 

Laiumer: Clemenf. A/exandr. de \ 6 ytf docirina. Lips., 1855. 


§ > 37 - 

I. That Oriofn (185-254), a pupil of Clement, probably also 
one of Amnionius Saccas’ listeners, does not bear .so good 
a reputation for orthodoxy as his teacher, is not to be ex¬ 
plained by the content of his doctrine, for he agrees much 
better with later Catholic teaching than Justin Martyr does, 
nor by the fact that Arius has borrowed extensively from 
him, for this is far out-balanced by the circumstance that v^ry 
prominent heretics were converted by him, e,gr. Beryll of 
Bostra, and that Dionysius the Great and Gregory the 
Miracle-worker, were his personal pupils and honoured him 
highly, and that Athanasius owes much to his works. It 
is to be explained rather by the fact that he was the first 
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who, led by his own inner impulse, attempted to r«;present 
the Gospel as a system of doctrines. From the Catholic 
standpoint, therefore, his youthful work upon the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of the Christian religion ranks far below 
his later apologetico-polemical work against Celsus (in eight 
books). The former, in four books, is extant only in the very 
free translation of Rufinus. After a number of his writings 
had been separately published, the first complete edition of 
Origen’s works was issued by Merlin in Paris in 1512. The 
edition of Huet, begun in 1O68, was never finished, but 
contains a very valuable introduction by the editor. The 
Greek and Latin edition of the Benedictine de la Rue, 
1733-39, fills four folio volumes. Lommatzsch published a 
reprint of it in Berlin, in 25 vols., 1831-47. In Migne’s Pa^r. 
Severe, vols. 11-17 are devoted to Origen. 'J'he greater 
part of his works (which are said to have been six thousand 
in number) have disappeared. 

2. The fact that Origen, in addition to the historical sense 
of Scripture, which he calls the somatic, accepts not only a 
moral sense (|)sychic), as Philo does, but also a speculative! 
^pneumatic) sense, puts him in a position to constitute, in 
addition to the tt/o-ti?, a ywtViy, and neverthek'ss to combat the 
perverted interpretations of the heretical Gnostics. The scries 
just mentioned shows that the theoretical side of religion lay 
nearest his heart, and similarly his conversions consisted for 
the most part in the refutation of doubts. In the doctrine of 
God, as well as elsewhere, he holds fast, in agreement with 
the great philosophers of antiquity, i o the superiority of defi¬ 
niteness over indefiniteness, and therefore constitutes limits 
to the Divine omnipotence. In the doctrine of the Trinity he 
makes an advance upon Justin, in considering the genesis of 
the Son as eternal, and the Iloly Spirit as rai.sed above all 
creatures; and yet even he does not wholly overcome the 
relation of subordination. As regards the revelation of (hid 
€td extra, Origen teaches, not indeed the eternity (if the 
present world, but the previous existence of many other 
worlds, so that the creative activity of God has nev<*r had a 
beginning. At the si ne time he maintains decisively tliat 
God found no existing material, but created all from nothing. 
The spirits, created before all other beings, have fallen, and 
have been placed, according to the degree of their guilt, in 
various spheres of existence, some as souls in human bodies 
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(In place of the separate fall of each soul, was put later 
that of the entire race, which it is difficult, it is true, to com* 
bine with the pre-existence of individual spirits.) Material 
existence is therefore not the ground but the accompaniment 
of sin. Christ, with whose soul, likewise pre-existent, the 
Logos is joined, becomes llesh in order to give Himself to 
Satan by His death as a ransom for man. His work is 
appropriated through belief, which alone justifies, but which 
has holy works as its fruit. At the same time, belief is 
never thought of as only a personal relation to Christ, but 
always as membership in the community of believers. As all 
are destined for this community, it appears to Origen to be a 
failure of the Divine purpose if a restoration of all things does 
not bring all into the right way. Even the last enemy will 
be destroyed, not in substance, but only so that he will cease 
to be an enemy of God. 

Cf. Redepenning: tine Darstflluns; mnes Lebent und seitur 

Lchre. Bonn, 1841-46. 

3. A half-century after Origen, Methodius buffered mar¬ 
tyrdom. He was a bitter opponent of Origen, and yet 
intellectually much like him. His profound utterances con¬ 
cerning Adam and Christ, Eve and the Church, as well as 
his statement that every one is to a certain extent a Christ, 
are among the most interesting things of the third century. 
His works were edited by Combefis in 1644, and again 
in 1672; and by Allatius in 1656. In Migne, Pair, gr,^ 
vol. 18. 


§ 138. 

When the feeling of belonging to a small chosen company 
vanishes in the Church, and persecutions do not again call it 
forth, a life absorbed in mere memories and hopes ceases 
more and more, and the desire arises to trust oneself to that 
part of the, accounts and promises of the apostles which is 
true eternally and therefore true in the present Since many 
answers are given to the question as to what that is, there 
arises in the congregation the need of having expressed in 
fixed formulre not only what has actually happened, but also 
what is true and is considered so by all. This need is met 
on the other side by the desire of the State, which must know 
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what the fundamental convictions of so large a part of its 
citizens are, before it can put them on a plane with all the 
rest, and which moreover will work with all its means toward 
a unity of opinion, since religious strifes are against its own 
interest When, at such a time, men arise who, like Origen, 
feel the internal impulse to make a doctrine, containing for¬ 
mulated truth, out of the historical accounts of the evangelists, 
this attempt will not only meet with the approval of the State, 
but will also be welcomed now by the congregation. With 
the persecutions the need of apology ceases, and in the place 
of the apologists, w'ho had been endured by the congregation, 
arise the framers of dopiia, who arc honoured by it This 
does not take place suddenly. The doctrinal formula ripens 
gradually, and he is looked upon as its author who reaps the 
harvest which had been cultivated by his predecessors. 

§ 139 - 

The more the circumstances just mentioned (§ 138) work 
together, tho more normal will be the progress of the forma¬ 
tion of doctrines. Therefore the most pleasing spectacle is 
afforded by the rise of that dogma, with whose rational 
formulation the beginning must be made, because it forms 
the pre-supposition of all others: viz., the dogma of the 
THnity. I'he diametrically opposite extremes of judaizing 
Monarchianism, as represented among others by Sabellius, 
and of paganizing Arianism, make a decision necessary. At 
the same time an emperor reigi s at whose summons more 
than three hundred bishops assemble, and who, entirely in 
the interest of the State, wishes above all a fixed formula which 
is declared as binding by all, and promises in return to secure, 
indeed, if necessary, to compel, its acceptance throughout the 
educated world. Finally, the greatest Church Father that 
the Orient has produced labours as an organ of the congre¬ 
gation. With apostolic zeal Athanasius grasps the message 
of salvation. Ready for martyrdom, he defends all that the 
apostles and prophets have recounted and promised, and is 
thereby safe against the perversions of the heretical Gnostics. 
Profoundly initiated, however, into the true Gnosis of a 
Clement and an Origen, he proves himself mentally related 
to the latter, when he is not satisfied with the use of biblical 
expressions alone in the formulation of a dogma. He is 
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quite rij^ht in this, because the very point is to formulate 
that which the Bible h.is left unformulated. The strictness, 
often approaching despotism, with which he insists upon 
order and aj^reement in doctrine and worship, gives him a 
resemblance in disposition to Cyprian and other Occidenta\ 
teachers of the Church. Finally, he has enough of true 
worldly wisdom not to despise the assistance of worldly power 
in establishing the formulated dogma. He opposes, however, 
all meddling with the process of formulation itself, while the 
Arians, on the contrary, become more or less court theologians. 


§ 140- 

Athanasius. 

J. A. Mohlcr: Athanasius der Grossc und die Kirche seiner Zeii. Mainz, 
1827. 2 vols. H. Voigt: Die Lehie dis Athanasius von A/exandria. 

llrcincn, 1861. F. Holinngci : ^It/ianauus and A/ius. Stutlg., 1874. 

I. Athanasius was born in Alexandria in the year 298 
or 299, became bishop there in 328, and died in 373. Al¬ 
though he was fiv^e times sent into exile, and was thus 
separated from his bishopric twenty years, he yet laboured 
in that position with the greatest zeal and effect, and at the 
same time carried on his work as an author. His extant 
writings enable us to form a judgment as to what he ac¬ 
complished in the latter respect. His works were published 
in Heidelberg in 1601 {editio priHCcps)^ 2 vols. fol. ; in 
Paris by Montfaucon in i6q8, 3 vols. fol.; Emend, cur, 
Ginstiniani Patav., 1777, 4 vols., fol. In hligne, vols. 25-28. 

2. Before the outbreak of the Arian strifc, Athanasius, in 
his attacks upon heathenism, that is the deification of the 
creature, and in his defence of the doctrine of the Incarna¬ 
tion, aimed against the Jews, had already shown himself to 
be a man who knew how to penetrate, in spite of an Origen 
and more dc(‘ply than he, into the fundamental questions of 
Christi.in doctrine, without weakening his reverence for the 
letter of Holy Scripture and of tradition. He was deacon 
and private secretary of the Bishop Alexander of Alexandria, 
at the time when the latter declared himself against the heresy 
of Ariiis; and in the epistle of the Bishop addressed to the 
Catholic Church his spirit may be recognised. Arius was a 
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presbyter who had been educated in the school of Antiocli, and 
was distinguished for learning, sharpness in dialectics, and 
strictness of morals. Inasmuch as a direct relation of the God¬ 
head to the world seemed to him to dishonour the former, 
he saw in the Logos a demiurgic intermediate being who is 
not eternal, and does not possess and cannot communicate 
adequate knowledge of God. This highest of all creatures, 
whose unity with the Father consists in agreement with 
His will, is incarnate in Christ, and therefore rej)rcsents in 
Him the place of the rational soul. Asterius, a related con¬ 
testant, taught a similar doctrine, but equalled Arius neither 
in ability nor in earnestness of disposition. At the Council 
of Nice, which was called especially on account of Arius, 
Athanasius was present in attendance upon his bishop. lie 
contended orally with Arius, and contributed most to the 
acceptance of the formula ofiootmos, and to the defeat of a 
formula composed of Biblical expressions such as was desired 
especially by Eusebius of Cmsarea, the most learned man of 
his age, and such as would have been welcome to the Arians 
also. His gfeatest activity begins however after the council, 
when he defends, in numerous works, the decisions of Nice 
against the Arians as well as against Eusebius, who Inclined 
toward the latter. Among these works the principal ones are 
that upon the decrees of the Nicenc Synod, and above all, 
the four Orations against the Arians. These two, .as well 
as the work upon the synods of Scleucia and Rimini, unfold 
the dogma itself. The history (A it is treated more fully 
in the Apology against the Arians. The chief point is, that 
Arius is accused of a leaning toward heathenism, therefore 
of agreement with the dualism of Plato, and of the heathen 
Neo-Platonists. The assertion, that an intermediate being 
mu.st be assumed between the eternal fiod and temjjoral 
things, is said to be senseless, because, if this intermediate 
being were temporal, another intermediate being would be 
needed between him and God, if eternal, another between 
him and finite things, and so on indefinitely. Without the 
correct doctrine of the Logos, the true conception of the 
creation cannot be formed. If God were not (eternally of 
Himself) manifest, He could not become (outwardly) manifest 
without a change of nature. Genesis is thus a pre-condition 
of creation, but essentially different from it. The Logos, 
through whom therefore the world is created, is not a 
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demiurge, but the eternal Son, of like nature with God; the 
forming power, who must neither be thought of as a creature 
nor be confounded, as by Sabellius, with the Father. As 
the genesis of the .Son is not temporal, neither is it arbitrary. 
It is necessary, i.c. it is not compulsory, but follows from the 
nature of God, like His goodness, which is a product neither 
of His will, nor of a compulsion exercised upon Him. In 
the epistle of Athanasius to Serapion, the Holy Spirit, like 
the Son, is conceived as God and as of like nature with the 
Father, and therefore the expression Triad is adopted, with 
which the distinction of persons (yxocrraarctp) can be very 
well joined. In the work against Apollinaris, which some 
deny to have been written by Athanasius, vTroaracri? denotes 
nature and TTpoa-wtrov is used as the designation of person. 
It is not a creature therefore, but the eternal Son of God 
that has become man in Christ, and has thereby made 
possible an actual knowledge of God. It is He who, through 
incarnation, death, and resurrection, has delivered man from 
the death to which he had become subject by sin. I'he 
creative power, which the Son of Grod reveals in becoming 
incJirnate, He has exhibited further in His miracles, and finally 
ill the effect of His work. The time had not yet come to 
frame dogmatic definitions of the way in which the Divine 
in Christ is related to the human; and Athanasius, feeling 
this, desires to have the Biblical expressions retained upon 
this [)oint. That the ground for this did not lie in his own 
uncertainty is shown by the decision with which he maintains 
against Apollinaris, that in Christ the eternal Son of God 
does not occupy the place of the rational soul, nor is joined 
to a supernatural body, but that the entire man (flesh) has 
been put on by Him, and therefore God and man are united 
in Him, not mixed and not separated. 

§ I4I- 

The Trixiitarian strifes did not come to an end with the 
Council of Nice. Through the influence of the court, at one 
time the decided Arians, among whom Eunomius was after¬ 
wards especially distinguished, at another time the less de¬ 
cided Eusebianists succeeded in driving Athanasius and the 
bishops that were of his mind from their congregations, and 
in inventing, at Antioch, Philippopolis (Sardica), Sirmium, 
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Rimini, and Seleucia, constantly new compromising formula' 
to which court favour lent a brief life. With the apparent 
victory of Arianism, when even the Roman Bishop Liberius 
yields to the imperial commands, begins its definite fall. In 
the Occident Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, in the Orient the 
great Cappadocian Bishop Basil arise as allies of Athanasius. 
But not until seven years after the death of Athanasius and 
two years after the death of Basil is the Nicene symbol, 
supplemented by the adoption of the homodusie of the Holy 
Spirit, confirmed at the synod of Constantinople. This result 
is due chiefly to the efforts of the two Cappadocian Gregories 
(of Nyssa and of Nazianzus) and of the reigning emperor. 
In the doctrine of the Holy Spirit not all that Athanasius 
had already dogmatically established was adopted. Prom 
this omission resulted an uncertainty in regard to this dogma, 
which later gave rise to strifes, and finally to the separation 
of the Roman and Greek Churches. It is no superiority in 
the doctrine of the latter, that it holds more closely to the in¬ 
definite expressions of the Bible. 


S 142. 

The definitions in regard to the revelation of God in 
Himself are followed naturally by definitions in regard to 
His eternal manifestation, that is, His manifestation to man. 
Since this has its culminating point in Christ, these statcipents 
have to do with Christ's Person, The two extremes, the 
mixture and the severance of the Divine and human in Him, 
appear already, in the time of Athanasius, in the heresies of 
Apollinaris and of Photinus. A leaning toward the former 
one-sidedness is seen in subsequent ages, especially among 
the theologians educated irf the Alexandrian School. I'he 
Antiochian School, on the other hand, its diametrical opposite, 
tends more toward the latter extreme. The fact, however, 
that Athanasius and Theodore of Mopsuestia declare them¬ 
selves in the same way against the mixture and the severance, 
proves that deep .piety and earnest scientific zeal can flourish 
in both schools and lead to the same end. When Nestorius, 
educated in the school of Antioch, and still more his follower 
Anastasius, advanced, in their polemics against the expression 
** God-bearer,” to a complete separation of the Divine and the 
human, unfortunately no Athanasius arose to refute them. 
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The impure zeal of Cyril of Alexandria and of his successor 
Dioscuros, and the fact that P'litychius, occupying an extreme 
position exactly opposite to that of Nestorius, joined himself 
to them, make this episode in doctrinal history one of the 
saddest. Despotic emperors are influenced by money, women, 
and eunuchs, and in turn work upon a clergy, for the most 
part blameworthy, who allow their belief to be dictated to 
them. After Nestorius has been condemned at Kphesus, 
Kutychiiis suffers the same fate at Constantinople; both 
justly. On the other hand the result gained at the second 
synod of Ei^hesus (the “ robber-synod ”), at which the Mono- 
physites took revenge upon the Nestorians, was purely a 
parly victory. The statements to which Leo the Great gives 
utterance in his epistle to Flavian, and which obtain symboli¬ 
cal authority at the synod of Chalcedon, arc word for word 
those of Athanasius and of Theodore. The compromising 
formul.e dictated by the emperor, such as Zeno’s Henotikon 
and Justinian’s Fdict dc iribn^s capituli’S have rather impeded 
than hastened the general recognition of the dogmatic for¬ 
mula, whidt constitutes, not a mean between Nestovianism and 
Futychianism, but a higher unity above them both. 

§ ' 43 - 

The Occident, in the beginning, shares in the formation of 
iloctr^nt.* only by sanctioning what the Greeks have already 
determined. 'I'his takes place especially in connection with 
the Bishop of Rome, vi ho throws the weight of his position 
in favour of the established formula. In rarer ca.ses a 
tendency to s[>eculation, as among the Greeks, leads the 
Occidentals to participate in tin* work. Among those who 
thus particip.itcd was Hilary of Poitiers. He defended the 
Trinity against the Arians with the weapons of speculation, 
breathing, it is true, the Greek atmosphere. As speculative 
grounds had led him from heathenism to Christianity, he 
made use of them until his death (366) for the defence of 
the N icene ' symbol. (H is works were published by the 
Benedictines, Paris. 1793, and fill vols. ix, and x. of Migne’s 
Pair, /at.) Otherwise the Occidentals are led chiefly by 
practical interests, and thus pass quickly from objective 
doctrinal definitions to the task of exhibiting their practical 
usefulness to the individual. This is especially true of the 
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three Africans, and of Laclantius who was influenced by 
them. They have already been mentioned in connection 
with the apolojjists (§ 135, 4). It is yet truer of the two 
men whom their contemporaries, and stjjl more subseipient 
ages, have rewarded with the greatest honour, St. Aaihrose 
{340-397, Apr. 4) and St. Jlkomk, who died at a great 
age on Sept. 30, 420. The former was above all a priestly 
statesman and an ecclesiastical prince. He knew how to 
join to the nobility of high birth the nobility of a lofty 
mind, and to immovable strength the greatest mildness of 
character. His chief effort was to advance religious life 
and worship in the congregation (particularly in that of 
Milan); and he is especially distinguished for his directions 
for the clergy and his lyric performances. His works were 
published by the Henediednes, Paris, 16S6. in 2 vols., and 
are contained, of course, in Migne’s Pair. lat. Jerome, the 
most learned man of his age and a pioneer in widely 
various directions, lent his favour especially to asceticism. 
He has besides exerted a tremendous influence by his critical 
work and ’Jiis activity in translation, abov(t all by his Latin 
translation of the Bible (the Vhilgate). He was a man of 
great talent and a distingui&ht‘d master of style. Speculation 
was more foreign to him. His works were pul>lished in 
Venice in 1766, in ii vols., and are contained in Mignc’.s 
Pair. lat. A fine characteri/.ation of the two men is given 
by Ebert in the work cited in § 135, 4. The man who was 
to be the organ of the Western Church, when she finally 
came to take part in the establishment of dogma, owes very 
much to both of them. The We;tern Church, in accordance 
with Occidental subjectivity, takes a part in this labour, 
when the relation of the individual to the Deity which works 
in him, therefore the relation of freedom to grace, is to be 
formulated. Looked at in a purely theoretical manner, this 
problem is the most difficult, and its solution is impossible 
where there is lacking a clear insight into the nature of 1 )eity 
and into its union with humanity. It was necessary that 
Athanasius and Theodore of Mopsuestia should have ac¬ 
complished that in which their service lies before he could 
arise who, in formulating the Anthropology of the Church, 
brings its theology and its christology at once to their con¬ 
clusion. Augustine is the greatest and the last of the Church 
Fathers. In him are found at the same time the beginnings 
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of an activity which goes beyond that of the Church Fathers 
and forms the vocation of the next period. 


§ 144 - 
Augustine. 

C. Bindcmann: Dtr heili'^e Auj;ustinus. Vol. i, Berlin, 1S44; vol. a, 
Lcip/ig 1855; \o!. 3, Ldp/., 1862. 

I. Aurelius Augustine, born in Tagaste.in Numidia, on 
the thirteenth of November, 354, received from his mother 
Monica a religious education. Nevertheless evil tendencies 
showed themselves very early. Brought back by earnest 
study, especially of Cicero, from moral delinquencies, into 
which he was betrayed while in Carthage, he fell into religious 
doubt which threw him into the arms of the Manichcean sect 
(§ 124). He belonged to this sect at the time when he began 
work as a teacher of rhetoric at Tagaste, a calling which he 
afterward followed in Carthage. He lirst became dissatisfied 
with the physics of the Manich.Tans, because they jhusied them¬ 
selves with astrology, and was still more weaned from the 
sect when their celebrated bishop Faustinus was unable to 
solve his difficulties. In the year 383 he went to Rome, where 
he gradually fell completely into the scepticism of the new 
Academy. In the following year he obtained a position as 
teacher of rhetoric in Milan, and here the sermons of Ambrose, 
particularly his interpretation of the Old Testament, which 
was rejected by the Manicha;ans, completed his estrangement 
from the latter. He entered again the ranks of the catechu¬ 
mens which he had left to join the heretics. The study of 
Latin translations of Platonic and Neo-Platonic works was 
the means of convincing him that theoretically the teaching 
of Scripture was the most satisfying. He made the blessed 
experience of its practical power when it led him to put on 
Christ. After he had given up his position as teacher, he lived 
for a time in and about Milan. To this period belong the 
works: Contra Acadcmicos, De vita bcata^ De ordinc, Solilo' 
t/uia, Dc immortahiatc atiinm. Others were commenced at 
the same time. He then spent a year in Rome, where he 
wrote Di' moribns ecclesia:^ De moribus Martic/ucornm, De quan- 
i if ate anitme and the first book of Dc libero arbitrio (the second 
and third books were written in Hippo). In the year 388 he 
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finally returned to Africa, and in his hereditary home in 
Tagaste led a sort of convent life which was devoted to pious 
practices, conversation with friends, and literary activity. The 
works De Gencsi contra Manichccos^ De mmica, De magistro, Dc 
vera religionc were written here. Upon a journey to Hippo 
Regius (to-day Bona) he was consecrated presbyter, against 
his will, by the bishop Valerius, and became preacher in the 
principal church there, but at the same time continued his 
convent life with friends of a like disposition. In his sermons 
he discussed all the points of faith, even to the subtlest 
dogmatic definitions. He did the same in his catechisms, 
whose purpose he expresses in the later written work Dc 
catcchizandis rudibus. His literary activity at this time is 
directed partly against the Manichajans [Liber de utilitate cre- 
dendi ad Honoratuniy De duabus anhnis, Contra Adi/mintum), 
in the endeavour to separate from them those whom he had 
himself formerly induced to join them, and partly against the 
Donatists (c.g., among other works, Liber contra epistolam 
Donati^ Psalnnis contra partem Donati). He composed in 
' addition hia^ interpretations of the Sermon on the Mount, of 
some portions of the Epistles to the Romans and to the 
Galatians, and the works Jh Jide et symboio and De mendacio. 
In the year 395 he was appointed, at the wish of Valerius, 
associate bishop; and, although in this position h< himself 
always regarded Cyprian as his model, he can be as well 
compared with Athanasius. Among the works which he 
wrote as bishop are to be mentioned the four books De 
doctrina chrLtiana^ the Confessiones, the Disputationcs against 
the Manichteans Faustus, Felix, uid Seciindinus, the fifteen 
books Dc trinitatc, the four De con\ensu Evan^clistat'um, Libri 
tree contra cpisioiafn Pai'meniani Donaiistarum episcopi, De 
baptismo loutra Donathtas iibri septem, J)e bono conjiigati, De 
sancta virginitate and De 'genesi ad literam libri duodccim 
against the Donatists Petilianus and Cresconius. To this 
period belong also the works against the Pelagian heresy, 
first the three books Depcccatornm meritis et renmsionc^ which 
do not attack Pelagius directly, then De jide et operibns, and 
Dc natura et gratia. His De civitate Dei occupied him thirteen 
years, since he could work ujx)n it only at intervals. It con¬ 
tains, besides a refutation of the heathen theory of the world, 
an exhibition of the relation of the civitas Dei to the civilas 
niundit and has been not incorrectly called, at one time a 
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theodicy, at another time a philosophy of history. Degratia 
et originali pctcaio libri duo, De anima et ejus origine librt 
qiiattuor. Contra fuliannm Pclagianum libri sex, Dc fide spe et 
caritaie and De gj-atia et libero arbitrio were also written at 
this time. In the revision of his works {Retractat tones') ac¬ 
complished shortly before his death (which took place on 
Aug. 28, 430), Augustine counts ninety-three in all, which 
does not of cours{i include his epistles. His extant writings 
are given in the various editions of his complete works, among 
which the best known are the editio princeps, Basil., 1506, xi., 
fob; cx emend. lirasmi, Basle, 1523, x., fol.; Antw., 1577, xi., 
fob; Baris, 1679 1700, xi.. fob ; Baris, 1835-40, xi., 410. In 
Migne’s Patr. tat. they fill vols. 32 47. Of separate w'orks 
the Confessions and the Civitas Dei have been oftenest 
published. 

2. In order to rescue himself from the .scepticism of the 
Ac.idemy, Augustine seeks for an immovable point of depar¬ 
ture for all knowledge, and finds this in the self-confidence 
with which a thinking being asserts his own existence, wdiich 
remains ctTtain in spite of all doubts, indeed, betximes certain 
through them. B'rom this starting-[)oint, which he asserts to 
be incontrovertible, particul.irly in the Sotitoqnia (ii. i et at.), 
in Dc libero arbitrio (ii. 7 et at.), and in Dc vera retii^ionc (72 
et at.), he proceeds, especially in the second W'ork mentioned, 
to distinguish in this self-assurance certainty of being, of life, 
of feeling, and of rational perception, and thus gives to it a 
fourfold content. If now we reflect upon the highest grade 
of being, it is found that our reason, when it knows and 
judges, presiip])oscs certain principles common to all, in short 
that it is ruled by the one unchangeable truth, which for that 
very reason it places above itself. This unchangeable truth, 
which is at once the system of all rational truths, coincides 
for Augustine with the divine Logos; and he thus comes, as 
Descartes later (rvV/. § 267, 2), from the a.ssurance of self, which 
is free from doubt, to the certainty of God, in whom we know 
and judge all (Confess., x. 40, xii. 25). In this identification 
of knowledge with the divine Logos in us, Augustine is con¬ 
scious of his agreement with the Platonists, whom he very 
often characterizes as the true philosophers, and considers far 
superior to the Aristotelians; and at the same time the 
opposition between revelation and reason, belief and know¬ 
ledge, vanishes for him His method is confessedly to pro- 
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ceed from the former and to raise himself to tlic latter. 
Everywhere belief is the bej>inning. In so far belief and 
authority go before reason. This, however, is true only in 
respect to chronological order; judged according to their 
worth, knowledge and insight stand higher, but they are not 
for the weak, and will not be completely attained in this world 
even by the most gifted {Dc util, cred., c. 9, 21; lb, 31 ; Dc ord., 
ii. q, 26; Dc Trinit.y ix. i). Divine grace and man’s own assent, 
which lies in the w ill, are often given as the essential t'lements 
of belief (De prccdcst. sanct.y c. 2), To the former we owe 
also the gift of the infallible Scriptures. Since the name 
philosopher denotes a friend of wisdom, and (kxl is wisdom, 
the philosopher is the lover of God. Scripture commands to 
llee, not from all philosophy, but only from that of this world 
{Civit. Dei, viii. i, 10). Whatever h'ads to the knowledge of 
God has value, and therefore Physics is justifiable, which, if 
it did not lead to this result, would be (juite useless {Confess., 
V* 7 » 55)- God, as the proper object of all knowledge and 

of all philosophy, cannot be grasped by means of the ordinary 
categories, t He is great without (pjantity, good without 
quality, witfioiit space present, without time eternal, etc. 
[^Confess., iv. 16, 28, 29). Indeed, He is never to be called 
substance, because no properties belong to Him. He is 
perhaps better called essentiti, because nothing cxc< pt Him 
deserves this name {De Trimt., vi. 5) Inasmuch as His being 
transcends all limit. His nature is better described negatively 
than positively. With limit is excluded from Ciod also all 
manifoldness. He is the absolutely simple, and a distinction 
of properties in Him must never U made, being, knowledge, 
will, are in Him one. but if nothing is to be distinguished in 
Him, He is of course the hidden, the unknowable. 

3. Augustine however does not stop with this hidden God, 
but proceeds to conceive Hiib as He reveals Himself. This 
takes place in the doctrine of the Trinity, which Augustine 
frees from the last remnant of subordinationism, inasmuch as 
he conceives as eternal not only the Son or the Logos, in 
whom the eternal Being is Himself revealed, but also the 
Holy Spirit, that communion of the Father and the Son, in 
whom they both meet each other in love, and who for that 
very reason proceeds from them both. The divine substance 
exists only in the three Persons, but exists in each entire; and 
Augustine repeats, often at the expense of the distinction 

VOL. r. T 
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between the Persons, that in every divine work all these act 
toj^ether. He does not, however,stop with accepting the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity upon the authority of Scripture and of the 
earlier Church Fathers, but endeavours to make this doctrine 
(as in general all the doctrines of faith) comprehensible 
I 151), an effort which becomes later the sole occupation of 
philosophers. He necessarily regarded the doctrine as in 
accord with reason, all the more since he conceded the pos¬ 
session of it to the Nco-PIatonists, who had no revelation. 
I'his he grants especially to Porphyry, in whom the error 
of Plotinus is made good, inasmuch as the postponere of the 
third clement gives place to the interponere. It is a necessary 
consequence of the fact that Augustine sees in the world 
a self-revelation of God, and in man especially His likeness 
(Civif. Dei, xi. 24), that, in his endeavour to make the doctrine 
of the Trinity comprehensible, analogies should be employed, 
and reference should be made to the trinity of general, par¬ 
ticular, and related being in all things {De itera rcli^ionc, vii. 
13), and particularly to the esse, nossc, and vclk, or to the 
memoria, intcllig€ntia,^TAvohtntctso{vi\2kXi{pe Trinii., x. 8-9), 
as a witness for the divine triuneness. 

4. The Godhead docs not stop with being eternally manifest 
to itself, but proceeds to reveal itself likewise ad extra. This 
takes place in creation, which Augustine so unites with the 
eternal generation that his doctrine of the Logos becomes the 
link between theology and cosmolpgy. He thereby succeeds 
in avoiding both rocks upon which theories of creation are 
wont to be shattered. The first is Dualism, which neces¬ 
sarily a{>peared especially dangerous to him after his own 
j>ersonal experiences. In opposition to the assertion of 
matter independent of God, he maintains that the world 
was created from nothing, and, aside from the divine will, is 
absolutely nothing. In verbal agreement with the Old Testa¬ 
ment, he asserts that if God should withdraw His creative 
power, the world would immediately vanish {Civit. Dei, xii. 
25), and thus the conception of preservation is absorbed by 
that of creation. He distinguishes with emphasis the Son, 
the de Deo stetiitus, from the mmidns de nihilo foetus. He 
therefore denies a generation of the world; that is, since 
genitiim^ natura, he denies, as does the Jew, that the world 
is more than a thing made by God, that it is nature. With 
this conception agrees his later opposition to the assumption 
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of a world-soul (formerly accepted by him), which would give 
the world too much independence. The danger of Pantheism 
lies very near the assertion of the complete nothingness of 
all things. This is the second rock to be avoided in a theory 
of creation. Augustine is less studious to avoid it, and there¬ 
fore remains nearer to it than to the opposite extreme. In 
spite of all difference between the eternally begotten Son, 
without whom God would not be, and the world, created not 
in but with time, there exists a relation between the two. 
The Logos, namely, as the complex of collective ideas, which 
the unenvious God actualized in the world, is the prototype 
of the world, while the latter is the image of divine wisdom. 
But the former, besides being the world-idea, is also the idea 
of God, the a/itts Dei, while the world is the a/iud Dei (Civit. 
Dei, xi. 10, xii. 25 ; Dcgenes, ad lit., iv. 16, etc.). The answer 
to the three questions quis,pcr quid, and propter quid fecerit f 
.shows how the entire Trinity is active in the creation of the 
world. Although Augustine guards against asserting that 
the creation of things is nece.ssary, or that God needs them, 
nevertheless^ it cannot be denied, on the other hand, that he 
ascribes to things, more than Pantheism would admit, not only 
an apparent, but a real existence. 

5. The fact, however, that Augustine remains much nearer 
Pantheism than Dualism is shown especially in his doctrine of 
man. The latter is the centre of creation because he joins what 
the angels arc with visible corporeality composed of elements. 
The spirit or soul of man is a substance different from the 
body {De anima et ejus originc, ii. 2, 2), at least relatively 
simple {De TriniL, vi. 6, 8), and tlierefore immortal {Soliloq. 
de immort. aninue). It is so united with the body that it is 
everywhere wholly present, although certain organs serve for 
certain functions, as the cerebrum for feeling, the cerebellum 
for voluntary motion, etc. (Dc genes, ad lit., vii. 13). But the 
spirit appears, besides, independent of the body, so that seven 
different grades can be distinguished in it. The three lowest, 
anima dc corpora, in corpora, circa corpus, have been alrc*ady 
correctly distinguished by Aristotle, but there must be added 
to them anima ad se, in se, ad Dcum, in Deo {De immort. 
animcc, De quatUit. animer). The [iroper kernel and centre of 
the spiritual personality is formed by the will of man ; man is 
properly nothing else than will {Civit. Dei, xix. 6). Since 
man, like all things, is a product of being and of non-being. 
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his will can cither allow that of the former, that is the divine 
will, to operate in itself, and then it is true or free will, or it 
can turn itself from hein^, and then is em})ty {self-)will and 
unfree. If, with Aui^ustine, we understand by freedom the 
bciiif^ fdled with the divine will, the dona boni neccssitas^ 
it is not impossible, nor even difficult, to reconcile man’s 
freedom with divine omnipotence and omniscience. It is this 
conception of freedom which must of necessity have made the 
strife with Pelajjius an irreconcilable one, even if the inter¬ 
ference of a jurist (Ccclestius) had not embittered it. Tlic glar- 
inpf contrast between a life entirely outside of j;race and of the 
Church, and a life in both, was less familiar to the man educated 
in monkish asceticism than to Augustine; but the dan<jer of a 
proud sanctification by works threatened him far more. To the 
member, further, of the llritish Church, which held itself always 
open to Oriental and especially to Antiochian inllucnces, a 
'riieodore's or a Chrysostom’s formal conception of freedom 
was of nec(*ssity the familiar one. This formal freedom, the 
icqiii/ibriuni arbiirii, in which every man can decide for the 
i^ood as well as for the evil, is in Augustine’.*? oi>inion an 
unchristian delusion. Unchristian ; for, if every one could 
choose the good, what need of a redeemer ? A delusion ; for 
in reality the conduct of man is the necessary fruit of a good 
or had tree, d'hc* natural man,—that is, the man who wills of 
himself and wills his own will,—is evil, is a slave. Only divine 
grac(! mak(;s man free, grace partly as prevenient, partly as 
active, partly as supporting, and partly as bestowing the gift of 
perseverance {donum pcrscvc 7 'anfiee), which seals all previous 
■efft‘cts. Whoever becomes free, depends therefore solely 
upon (jod. He predestinates thereto whom He will. The 
remfiindcr have no cause for complaint if He leaves them in 
the state in which they are. Only God’s continuous activity 
enables man to do good ; properly, indeed, not to do, for man 
is entirely passive, grace is irresistible {/)c corr. et God 
does not give grace because we wish it, but we wish it because 
He gives it (/:/., 177, 5). All this is a nece.ssary consequence 
of the view that preservation is a continued creation from 
nothing. In a completely dependent world no part of it can 
show independent activity. These assertions appear milder 
when Augustine says : qui te creavit sine te non te justificabit 
sirr ti'; and so too when he gives utterance to other similar 
expressions, to which his practical nature, averse to all quietism, 
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leads him. Whether a man belonjjs to the elect cannot be 
determined by single good works; the best proof of it is the 
donum perscvcrantuc {De corr. et ^rat,^ I2, 13). 

6. The inability to do good, and therefore the rejection of 
all those whom God does not make free from sin, is a fact. 
This however is not the relation originally established by God. 
In the beginning man, who at first, in order that all men might 
be blood relations, existed as one man, was in a condition in 
which it was possible for him not to sin. Destined to attain 
to a position where he can no more sin, to pass from posse 
non pcccare to non posse pcciarc, he should, by obedience 
* to God, have wiped out the po^sc pcaarc in himself, and with 
it mortality (/>r corr. ct 12, 13; De pccc, mer.y i. 2, 2). 

This however did not take place. On the contrary, the love 
of God grew cold in man, and the temjitation of the devil who 
had fallen before him liroiiglit him, aheady f.illcn, to a com¬ 
plete apostasy. His punishment, inability to do good, was 
handed down to all men, who had existed in Adam in germ, 
and therefore had sinned {Civit, Dei, xiv, 11 ; Decorr. ef grat., 
12, 37; 0, 9). That Augustine expresses himself only with 
hesitation for Traducianism (propagation of the soul), which 
fits so well his theory of original sin (cf. lip., 190; Ad Opl., 4, 
14, 15), and often weavers between it and Creationism or even 
Pre-existence (cf. among other passages Rdract., i. i), has its 
ground, perhaps, in the fact that the example of Tcrtullian 
seemed to show that Traducianism involved tlie corporeality 
of the soul. The descendants of fallen man, begotten in lust, 
and thus at the sa*mc time poisoned, are incajjable of good. 
It is more difficult to coini)rehend how the original man, born 
sinless, could fall away from God. In the same degree in 
which Augustine denies to man all independent activity, must 
the rise of evil, that is of self-seeking, appear imj)ossible. 
Consistent Pantheism has in fact always experienced this. 
Augustine, although he does not go so far as the latter, never¬ 
theless often approaches the denial of evil, as for instance 
when he shows a tendency to conceive of it as an absence of 
good, not as its opposite (Civii. Dei, xi. 9), or when he says 
that evil exists only in the good {J'>e lib. arb., iii. 13), that it is 
nothing positive and thcrelore needs no lansa ejjicicns, but 
has only a causa dcficiens, is an imausale, that evil is not 
commission but only omission, that evil cannot be peregived 
for the same reason that darkness cannot be seen, etc. {Civ. 
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Dei, xii. 7, 9, et al.) The tremendous power of sin forces 
him indeed often to the (anti-pantheistic) confession that 
evil is a positive power over against God. But the fear of 
assuming a being outside of God causes him always to return 
to the conception of it as a mere shadow in the picture of the 
world, as a thing necessary for the sake of contrast, that is, 
in fact, to deny its reality. The difficulties, which resulted 
from the Augustinian doctrine of the absolute self-nothingness 
of the creation, furthered the spread of Semi-Pelagianism. 
In the form indeed in which the latter arose in the teaching 
of Cassianus, it was condemned; but at the same time the 
Predestinationists, probably pure Augustinians, were declared 
heretics. The Augustinianism of the Church is already 
moderauid in the work De vocatione gentium, probably by Leo 
the Great. Later it became an ecclesiastical rule : Augustinus 
ci^ct Thoina inteiprcte. 

7. Belief, the means by which man becomes a participant 
in grace, is, according to Augustine, not a self-active appro- 
j)riation but a pure gift of mercy, a supernatural illumina¬ 
tion {J)epeer, merit., i. 9 ; Dcprtcdcst. sanett., ii. f 2), in which 
man is ceirtain of his state of redemption. Por this very 
reason the proper content of belief is formed by the doctrine 
of the incarnate Son of Ciod. The heathen philosopher did 
not, as in the case of the Trinity, have any idea of this doctrine. 
.Since, now, only that conduct has value which is an action of 
belief, it follows that even the most highly extolled virtues of 
the heathen are worthless, indeed crimes \Civit. Dei, xix. 25). 
(^nly among Christians does boldness, in virtue of the true 
foundation, become the martyr’s joy, and temperance the 
destruction of passion, etc. The Incarnate One however is 
not only the liberator of the individual from sin and guilt, but 
also the proper centre of mankind as a whole, and for that 
reason apjiears in the middle of its history, a goal for those 
who lived before Him, a starting-point for those who live after 
H im (J)e vera relig., 16; Deo rat. ci iib. arb., 3, 5). The history 
of mankind is divided into si.x periods, corresponding to the 
six days\)f creation, and in the last of these we live. Through 
this whole history runs the contrast between the redeemed, 
who form the kingdom of God, the civitas Dei, and those who 
have condemned themselves, and thus form the kingdom of 
the world, or of the devil. The former are vessels of mercy, 
the latter vessels of wrath {Civ. Dei, xv. i ff.}. Among those 
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rules the love of God, among these the love of self {Ibid.^ xiv. 
28). Cain and Abel (after the death of the latter, Seth) 
represent in the beginning this contrast, which finally reaches 
its culminating point in the moral corruption of the Roman 
Empire, and in the Christian Church which makes stand 
against it (Ibid,, xviii. 2). The State, which is necessary only to 
fallen man, is destined to become useless. But as long as it 
has its use, the Church, an institution of peace standing above 
it, is to promote peace between ruler and subjects. The last 
judgment, and after it the new earth inhabited by those who 
have risen, is the goal of history. Condemnation, both bodily 
and spiritual, is, like the blessedness of the elect, eternal 
(Ibid., xxi. 9, 10, 23, 28, xix. 28). The latter consists in per¬ 
fect knowledge of God and of His government of the world. 
For this reason, neither the recollection of one’s own suffer¬ 
ing, nor the punishment of the condemned will trouble him who 
shall see all with the eyes of knowledge (Ibid., xxii. 29, 30). 

V § ‘ 45 - 

With the victory of (moderated) Augustinianism the activity 
of the Church in forming doctrines ceases. It was not neces¬ 
sary to establish further dogmas, for those which were to be 
regarded as constituting unchangeable truth had been already 
discovered. Nor was it any longer possible; for, with the dis¬ 
appearance of the republican form of Church government, there 
vanished also the assurance that the dogma alone would secure 
canonical authority and not at the same time the method by 
which an individual proved the dogma. When, later, at a 
time whose mission was not to make dogmas but to give them 
a definite form, papal authority attempted to establish dogmas 
{e.g., transubstantiation and the conceptio immaculata vir^inis), 
it was desired to stamp theological speculations as dogmas. 11 
was forgotten that in dogmas the Ktipvyfiu, the original revela¬ 
tion, offers the material for philosophical reflection, while in* 
theological speculations, on the contrary, the material is fur¬ 
nished by the dogma framed from that revelation. Therefore 
dogma and theological proposition arc related as doctrine and 
proof, as judgment and the reasons for the judgment The 
first duty of the Church, after the establishment of dogma, is 
to enter into the doctrinal conception and to accustom itself to 
the constitution which it has formed for itself, and through 
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which it has formed itself. It must grow stronger in itself 
as the congregation formerly, !>efore it became a Church, had 
to grow stronger in order to be able to begin external activity. 
He in whom a philosophical spirit lives, that is, he who 
understands his age, will therefore devote himself not so much 
to the .solution of nf“w problems as to the conservation and 
establishment of that which has been hitherto discussed 
in i)hilosof)hy. 'I'liis is accomplished when the results of past 
.speculation, by means of compilations, of commentaries, and of 
translatitais, are made accessible to ever-enlarging circle.s, and 
become more and more generally recognised truths, 

§ 146. 

The activity which collects and discusses dogmas is formal 
when comjiared with that which produced them. From this 
results the respect for those writings of antiquity which estab 
lish the rules of sci(MUilic form, and for that philosopher 
who was the all-embracing polymathist. Plato, over against 
Aristotle, especially Aristoth* the logician, begiifs to take a 
subordinate place ; and where Platonism rcMuains the highest 
authorit), it is in the form which it had received from Proclus, 
with whom the Aristotelian elemc'Ut played so j)rominent a 
[jart (zu(/. ^^1-7 and 1,^0). In the Oriental Church are especi-' 
ally prominent N<'m(‘sius (/h natura /wwia/s, published in the 
/i/ 7 )/, vet. Paris. 1624, vol. ii., as well as elsewhere), 

whos<' Aristotelian arguments and Iliblical expressions are 
mingled in a curious way; /Kneas of Ciaza, who, in his 
tlialogiK' T/icopI/rtisfiis (written in 457), most often attack.s 
Nenu'sius with Platonic, but also combats the Xeo-Platonists 
with Biblical, arguments; and Zacharias Scholasticus, who 
took part in tin* Council of Constantinople (v.d. 536) as Bishop 
of Mitylene, and u}u)se dialogue A/z/woni/fi is chiefly devoted 
to a refutation of the doctrine of the eternitv of the world. 
'Phe latter doctrine is also combated by the Alexandrian 
John, although he was much more of an Aristotelian than 
those juSt named. He called himself Grammaticus, but was 
called in the Middle Ages Philoponos. His commentaries on 
the \\orks of Ari.siotle, written in the si.xth century, are extant 
and have often been published, especially in Venice. His 
somewhat younger contemporary, Simplicius, interprets Aris¬ 
totle more after the manner of the Neo-Platonists. He is of 
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great value for the history of philosophy so far as his works 
are extant. The author of the works which are known under 
the name of Dionysius the Areopa^ite was not. as some have 
thought, Augustine’s younger contemporary Synesius, but a 
Christian, educated in the school of Proclus. rhis is the 
opinion of Engcihardt (D/f aui^ihiiehin Schtijtcu dcs Arcopa^ 
f^tcn Dionysius, 2 vols., Sal/b., 1S23). Fraiu llipler, on the 
contrary {Dionysius det' Anvpoyi/o, Regensb., 1861), st‘eks to 
prove that the author of these works must have taught earlier, 
since he was known to Gregory Na/ianzen. K. Ikdimer {rid. 
Damaris, 18. 64. Stettin, 1S64) agrees with Iiim and gives an 
excellent outline of the doctrines of the remarkalde ascetic, 
monastic philosopher. The Pseiido-l )ionysian writings have 
been oftf*n published. In ]Mignt‘’s Pair. curs. comp/, they fdl 
two volumes, d'he extant epistles of this Pseudo-Dionysius, 
upon mystical theology, the names of (iod, the heavenly 
hierarchy, the occlesi.istical hierarchy, attem[)t to construct, 
with the help of the triads which were borrowed from l*orphyry, 
Jamblichus, .or Proclus, the esoteric portion of Christian 
doctrine, whiise goal is represented to be comjilete union with 
(lod. As is usual, mysticism shows here traces of P.intheism. 
(jod is conceives! as the only being, to whom then'lore all 
dehnitions are denied as limits. It is in this .sense tliat th(‘ 
negative theology is placed above the positive, lircause it 
denies to God, as the absolutely positive being, the predic.ates 
of the temporal, which as such designate limits. In o[)posi- 
tion to Him, evil is mere limit, waiK, and h;is no existence. 
Especially celebrated is the divi^.! >n of the angd-world into 
three triads, or the heavenly hieraichies. In respei't to this 
the fullest information had been given to the jiupil o( that 
apostle who had been carried uj) into the third heaven. I'he 
decreasing series Serap/iim ^C/icrubtm 'J'/iroui, Domiua/ioues 
Virtuies Potestates, finally Primipatus Arihamytli dnyc/i 
stands unchangeably fixed. But by some, by (iregory 
the Great, the Principatu% are assigned the place before the 
Poteslatcs, so that the Virtuhs stand at th<i head of the 
third order (hierarchy). The Old 'resLiment has provided 
the Seraphim and Cherubim, the JCpistles to the Cok)ssians 
and to the Ephesians the five following grad<‘S. To them 
are added the archangels and angels often mentioned not 
only by Christians but also by Porjihyry. Diony.sius however 
does not wish to have llic series exjilained by successive 
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emanations of the one class from the other, but maintains that 
each has proceeded directly from God, or rather has been 
created by Him. The conception of creation is in fact main¬ 
tained with the jrreatest decisiveness; and Dionysius therefore 
in subsequent ages is always cited as an authority against the 
NCO- Platanists. The Abbot Maximus (580-662), adorned 
with the well-earned title Confessor^ follows the Areopagite as 
a zealous votary. In his writings he shows the last but bril¬ 
liant flaming up of the speculative spirit in the Greek Church. 
His works have been edited by Combefisius, Paris, 1675, 2 
vols., supplemented by Oehler, AnccdotagrtFca^ Tom. I., Hal., 
1875. 'I'hat God reveals Himself in the books of nature 
and of Scripture; that He is to be described only by negative 
predicates; that the Logos includes in Himself the first causes 
of all things ; that all true being is good, and therefore evil is 
neither a being nor an object of divine knowledge and will; 
that the Incarnation would have taken place even without 
the fall of mean, because it is only the culminating point of 
the previous revelation ; that sense, understanding {ratio), and 
intellect {intellectus) form the three grades of kncwlcdge ; that 
the final goal is the general Sabbath, on w’hich all will pass 
into God, etc.,—all these are assertions of Maximus which play 
an important role in the following age. John of Damascus, 
who died in the second half of the eighth century, does not 
owe the great reputation, which he still enjoys in the Oriental 
Church, to his depth and originality. On the contrary, his 
works (cd. Lequien, 2 vols., Paris, 1712) reveal the mere 
indu.stry, often mechanical, of a compiler. He shows, in his 
compilation, how the philosophers have defined, how the 
Peripatetics have divided, what categories the Fathers have 
employed, what heresies have arisen, finally what doctrines 
are regarded as orthodox. He did not wish to contribute 
anything of his own, and there were needed at that time no 
new productions of the philosophic spirit. A repertory of the 
doctrines of the Fathers was wanted, and this want he met by 
making a final summary of the results of patristic activity. 
SubseqQent Greek theologians busied themselves greatly, as 
he did, with polemics against Mohammedans. Polemics and 
apologetics are all that the Greek Church still produces. 
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In the Occident also the creative activity of the philosophic 
spirit ceases at this time. The work, of Claudianus Eccidius 
Mamertus, a presbyter at Vienne in Gaul, in which he 
combats the doctrine of the corporeality of the soul, employ¬ 
ing the categories of Aristotle, is without importance and 
intluence. The title of the work is De statu aninue, and it 
has been published by Mosellanus, Basil., 1520, and by Barth. 
Cygn., 1655. Martianus Minciis Fi'Xix Capklla of Carthage 
exerted groat influence upon the Church, although he did not 
himself belong to it. 11 is Satyrkon contains in nine books a 
brief outline of all the sciences known at his time. The work 
was written, according to most authorities, in the year 460, 
possil)ly some decades earlier. It was published in Venice, 
1499, and since then has been issued frctiuently. This out¬ 
line, clothed in the form of an account of the marriage of 
Mercury with philology, is a coni{)ilation from the works of 
Aquila, Aristides Ouintilianus, Pliny, and above all Varro, 
—A short time later lived Anicius Manlius (Toniuatus ?) 
Skvehinus Boethius (478-525). His great influence upon 
later philosophy is due, not so much to his own ethical work, 
De consolationc phitosophue Libri K, written in the eclectic 
spirit, as to his translations of all the analytical writings of 
Aristotle, his commentaries iqion some of them, and his com¬ 
mentaries upon the work of Porphyry. By means of these 
translations he became one of the framers of the later ter¬ 
minology, which in part is still used The work De Trinitate^ 
prized very highly in the Middle Ages, does not belong to 
him. Nor is he the author of the works De hebdomadibus, so 
called because it treats of seven difficult questions, De fide 
Christiana^ De duabus natiiris in Christo. It has been doubted 
whether he was a Christian. Even those who maintain it 
admit that he was not a very zealous one (cf. P'. Nitzsch: 
Das System des Boethius^ Berlin, i860). His complete works 
appeared first in Venice, 1492, then in Basel, 1546, and since 
then have often been published, and are contained in Migne’s 
Pair. curs, completus .—Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus (469- 
508) has also given, like Martianus Capella, an cncycloptedic 
outline of the sciences. The Geneva edition of his works 
(1650) publishes the notes of I'ornerius, taken from the 
editio princeps (Paris, 1588), as well as those of Brosseus 
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(1609). From their time onward every educated person re¬ 
garded it as an accepted principle that systematic instruction 
must embrace first the three artes and then the four disciplitus^ 
in other words, must take the form of trivhtni and quadidvmm. 
The three artes,—grammatical dialectica, rhctorica, —were also 
called collectively logica, as well as scienticc scrmocinalcs; the 
four disciptincc,—arithmetica, geemetria, viusica, astronomia ,— 
were called mathcmatica, and also scientue rcales, by Bede and 
Alcuin and, especially later, physica. Subsequently the names 
and the object of these “ seven free arts ” were stamped, for 
the sake of aiding memory, with the verses : “ Gram, loquitur, 
Dia. verba docet, R/iet. verba colorat, Mus. canit, Ar. numcrat. 
Geo. pouderat, Ast. colit astra." —What John of Damascus 
was for the Oriental Church, that and much more the 
Spaniard Isidore was for the Occidental Church. He w.is 
l)orn in the year 560, and was called Hispalensis because 
he was Bishof) of Seville, as successor of hib brother, 
during the last thirty-six years of his life, until 636. Re¬ 
markable for genius, piety, and ecclesiastic.il zeal, he made 
himsi'lf master, by his untiring industry, of all toe knowledge 
accessible to the Latin-speaking world, and passed for so 
high an authority that later jK)])es could think of ranking 
him as the fifth dot tor Jiiilesur with Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Leo, or even, in place of Ambrose, as the 
fouith. So, too, historical and medic.d works of a much 
later date sought to adorn thimisclvt's with the glitter of his 
name; and it is to this that the f.uniliar Spanish collection 
of ecclesiastical lanoncs, the so-called Isidonan decntat<:, owe 
a p.irt oi tlieir effect. His Seiiteutiarum libri ires (the fourth 
book IS falsely ascribed to him) contain the entire doctrine 
of s.iKation, in a series of propositions formulated partly by 
himself, [lartly by earlier ecclesiastic.il teachers (Augustine, 
Leo, etc.). The work is therefore often cited as De sum mo 
bono. It g.ithcrs together the decisions of the great councils, 
that of Laodicea iHcluded, and recognises especially the 
Athanasian symbol. The aim is not, as in the later sum¬ 
maries *■ (I’/V. § 167), to include controversial points and hints 
for their solution, but only such things as pass unchallenged 
among all the orthodox. For this reason it is not said who 
has given to each proposition its particular form. It is a 
mosaic picture, but at the same time a most excellent one, of 
what was regarded as ecclesiastical doctrine soon after the 
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death of Leo the Great It aims to give only wlitit is believed, 
and not to explain how it is related to reason. He who takes 
up Isidore’s Synonymorum libri duo hardly expects to find in 
it an ascetic dialogue between a man, in despair on account 
of his sin, and reason which encourages him. I'he additional 
titles De laynentatione aniuuc and Soliloquium are manifestly 
better chosen. The historical writings, the practical advice 
to clergymen, the apologetic observations addressed to the 
Jews, have exerted by no means so great an influence as 
Isidore’s chief work, to which Dc vatura rcrum and De ordine 
creahtrarum are related as physical and theological introduc¬ 
tions. This work also bears a title, suggested by its author’s 
favourite studies, which promises much less than it accom¬ 
plishes. The lltymologia} urn libri XX. (also better called 
contain a complete encyclop:edia, which for centuries 
was almost the only source from wdiich general information was 
drawn. The subjects treated are grammar, rhetoric, and dia¬ 
lectics, the four mathematical branches, medicine, laws, com¬ 
position, and bibliography, God and angels. Church and 
sectsi peoplei and languages, man, beast, the world and its 
divisions, the earth and its parts, buildings, stones and models, 
agriculture, war, navigation, householil furniture. If one 
seeks, as some editors have done, to find the classical or 
ecclesiastical writer from whom the author drew lor each 
subject, one will be astonished at the man’s l(;arning. It was 
natural that, under the influence of this thesaurus, it and the 
remaining works of its author should have found at first many 
copyists and afterwards many publi .hers. If we consider only 
editions of the complete works, that of de la Bigne, Paris, 1550, 
is to be named first lor the IJascl edition of 1477, which is 
often cited as the cditio princeps^ appears to contain only the 
Eiymologice. After de la Bigr^e’s is to be mentioned that of Jo. 
Grial, who, at the command of Philip II., publi.shed the more 
complete Madrid edition. 1599, 2 vols.,fol., reprinted in 1776. 
In 1602 the edition of du Breul appeared in Paris, an<l was 
reprinted in Cologne in 1617. Finally, in the year 1797 the 
beautiful Roman edition was issued in seven (juarto volumes 
at the expense of Cardinal Lorenzana. The editor, Franc. 
Arevalus, gives in the first two volumes, under the title 
Isidoriaua, very thorough critical, biographical, and biblio- 
pfraphical studies, and has added in the seventh a complete 
index. Vols. iii. and iv. contain the Etymologies^ vol. v., 
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almost exclusively allegorico-mystical observations on Scrip¬ 
ture, and in addition the Differentia verborum et rentm and 
Dc ortu et obitu Patrum. In vol. vi. are found Contra 
JudesoSy Sententiie, De officio ecclcsiasticarum synonyma^ Rtgtda 
monach.y Epp. de ord. treat.; in vol. vii. the historical writ¬ 
ings, Chronicon, De rcgib. Goth.^ De viris illustr.y and, in the 
appendix, spurious works. 


§ 148. 

With the philosophy of the Church Fathers the first period 
of medicuval philosophy comes to a close. Since in their 
philosophy Gnostic and Neo-Platonic thought are contained 
as elements, the period may be a potiori designated as the 
patristic period or the period of Patristics. The relation of 
the three tendencies to each other, not indeed the tendencies 
themselves, may be compared with what the first period of 
Greek philo.sophy had shown 18 48). When Origen com¬ 
bats the Gnostics with weapons whose use he had learned 
from Ammonius, and Athanasius combats thiji. Arians with 
arguments drawn from Origen, when Augustine is freed from 
Manichadsm by Plotinus and Porphyry, and the Arcopagite 
endeavours to prove, by means of formula; learned from 
Proclus, that Christian doctrine contains the true wisdom; and 
when, on the other side, the greatest Neo-Platonists, drawing 
no distinction between Cinostics and Church P'athers, complain 
of the latter also on account of their hatred and contempt 
for the world and on account of their want of appreciation of 
the beautiful and the like; all this is to be explained by the 
fact that the Church P'athers stand above both, as Empedo¬ 
cles stood above the Eleatics and physiologers. 
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C. E. Bulans: Historia univet^ttatis ParLiensiSy etc Paris, 1665. 6 vols. 

fol. Haureau ; De la Phihsophie Scolastufue. Paris, 1850 (and ed. 
1872). By the same author: Sin^ularites hhtoriqut^ et Uttiratrcs, 
Pans, 1861. \V. Kaulich: Geschichte der %cholaiti\fhfn PhUoiophie. 

I. I'h. Prag, 1863 Alb. Siockl: Gr^chichU der Phthuphie des MUtrU 
alien. 3 vols. Mainz, 1862-66. (Stockl has made extensive use in 
the first part of his work of Kaulich’s book.) 

Introduction. 

* ^ § ’49- 

Not until the Christian community has secured worldly 
existence, or has become a Church, can it begin to conquer 
the world. But inasmuch as it owes to the world-jMiwcr, at 
least in part, that change of condition, this filial relation to 
the State prevents the n*ckless struggle without which victory 
is impossible. In the Cireck Church this relation continues, 
and the imperial primacy never entirely ceases. The 
Roman Church, on the contrary, in its relations with the 
plundering heathen, and still more in its relations with those 
Barbarian peoples to whom it sends its messengers, appears 
as the giver not only of belief but also of civil order and 
morality, and thus assumes rather a maternal relation toward 
the State. Where this is recognised, Church and State follow 
one path and find mutual recognition; but where it is not, 
there the Church rightly makes stand against such impiety. In 
contrast with the Oriental State-Church there'is developed in 
the Occident the ecclesiastical State. The watchword now is 
to spread and to increase the power of the Church, or to bring 
all under clerical rule, extensively by means of missions, for 
which in the main the sword of the plunderer breaks ground, 
intensively by means of the efforts of energetic popes. 

•^7 
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The work of the missionaries of the Roman Church is 
entirely different from that of the Apostles. It is not their 
mission to proclaim the glad message of salvation, but to 
make the doctrinal system of the Roman Church accessible 
to the minds especially of the Germanic peoples, and to 
accustom them to its constitution. For this is needed not 
only apostolic zeal, but also a thorough insight into the whole 
systc'in of dogmas, and in addition great dialectic skill, in 
order to e\i)lain to the natural, untutored understanding of 
ludc peoples doctrines produced with the help of a philosophy 
which has united the results of the combined efforts of classical 
and oriental minds at the zenith of their culture. As a con- 
setjuence, mission schools arise, whose pupils, wandering from 
one to another, are often teachers and scholars at the same 
time, and are early given the name schoiasiiciy which had 
long been used for school teachers. 

§ '5>- 

As patristic philosophy had corresponded to the impulse 
of the Christian community to become a Church, a philoso- 
j)hy now arises which meets the desire of the Church to 
obtain entrance for its dogmas and its constitution among 
men of untrained intellects. This philosophy, on account 
of the similarity of its aim with that of the missionaries 
mentioned, has rightly received the name of Scholastici<:m, 
or Siho/astic Philosophy. Its representatives do not have 
to help the Church into existence, but to work over the 
Church’s doctrines. They are therefore not Patres but Ma- 
gisiri liiilcsiic. Their aim and that of the Church Fathers 
can, it is true, be brought under one and the same formula, 
since both wish to make accessible to the understanding that 
which belief possesses; but “belief” signifies to the latter 
that which stands in the Bible as the message of the Apostles, 
while to the Schoolmen, on the contrary, it signifies the 
dogmaiB established by the Fathers. The Fathers have 
produced the dogmas, the Schoolmen have to systematize 
them and to make them comprehensible. When, therefore, 
the philosophizing of the Schoolmen always takes its de¬ 
parture from the propositions established by authority, this is 
not narrowness on their part, but their necessary confinement 
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to their vocation. The philosophy of the Schoolmen is 
ecclesiastical, and therefore their language the (ecclesiastical) 
Latin, the peculiarly catholic language by means of which 
the members of the most various peoples simultaneously 
receive and interpret the Gospel in the Church’s own lan¬ 
guage. It may be regarded as characteristic, that, as the 
Church is ruled from the one centre which binds all together, 
science too has soon a recognised centre. Italy possesses 
the papal chair, ‘Germany the imperial throne, France 
scholarship. With this difference between the missions of 
the Church P'athers and of the Schoolmen is connected the 
fact that, while the former necessarily adhered most closely 
to those earlier philosophers whose teachings showed the 
greatest similarity to the Gosjicl in respect to their content, 
the latter rank those writers highest from whom most is to 
be learned in respect to form. From this results their great 
veneration for logical and encyclop:edic works, and this ex¬ 
plains why, when later the comjilete Aristotle was again 
known, this‘^f.ither of logic, this living encyclopa*dia of all 
sciences, betkime the recognised master of the Schoolmen. 
In the beginning, however, some of the analytical writings of 
iVristotle and the Introduction of Porphyry, in the translation, 
with commentary, of Boethius, occupy the first rank among 
the few books of antiquity which have not been foigotten. 
The Ana/yiica and Topica remain for a long time unknown. 
'I'he treatises of Boethius upon the categorical and hypo¬ 
thetical conclusion, as well as upon topics, are obliged to fill 
their place. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 

Zhc 1Ri6c Of Scbolaottciom. 

§ 152- 

The aim of the medizeval spirit is to make the world ser¬ 
viceable to clerical interests. This appears so fully attained 
in the remarkable phenomenon of the Carlovingian empire, 
that zill later attempts to approach it are directed, more or less 
consciously, toward the reproduction of that monarchy. The 
last Christmas of the eijj^hth century witnesses a marriai^e of 
world-monarchy and of world-hierarchy such as the Middle 
Atres do not see ajijain. Almost unprepared, Charlemaj^ne 
finds himself faced by a problem which is solved only through 
the might of his genius, and that genius itself presents other 
j)rol)l(‘ms which only after many centuries appear again, 
h'or this very reason, however, his work is only a temporary 
lihenomenon, which, as eiioch-making, places before the eyes 
tjf later ages the unattainable goal of their struggles, a prince 
of Christendom, namely, who is at the .same time feudal lord 
and dearest son of the Catholic Church. 

§ 153 - 

Scholastic philosotdiy, as the universal formula of this 
period, begins, likewise, with a man who grasps immediately 
by the power of his genius that which his successors are obliged 
to work out gradually. The complete unity of the ecclesiastical 
faith, as fixed by the Oriental and Occidental Fathers, with the 
results of ratit)nal investigation, is so certain to him that he 
offers to refute every doubt in relation to the former by 
means of the latter. It cannot be regarded as accidentzil that 
this epoch-making man, who promises what scholasticism in 
its complctest form accomplishes (fvV/, § 205), belongs to a 
people who received their education from Rome. It was 
however especially important to them that such an agreement 
should be pointed out. To this is to be added the fact that in 
his fatherland, at a time wdien scientific culture was everywhere 
at a low ebb, the clergy formed a praiseworthy exception. 
Irish wisdom was celebrated. The method of instruction 
which began with the trivium and ended wdth the quad- 
rtvium was called Irish. From Ireland it spread to Scotland 
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and England, and from there to the Continent. The names 
of Bepe (673-735) and of Alcuin (736-804), which adorned 
the schools of Wearinouth and of York, belong not to their 
land alone but to the world. The learning of the former 
was so celebrated that posterity ascribed to him an alpha 
helically arranged t/iesaurus of philosophical, principally 
Aristotelian, sayings, from which they were accustomed to 
draw quotations, although men are cited in it who lived 
a long time after him, as Gilbert, Avicenna, Averroes, 
Marsilius, and others. These Axiomafa pkilosophica vencrti- 
hilts Bedte (published at Ingolstadt. 1583, and t‘lsewhere) 
have appeared very often under other namts. Prantl, in the 
Sitzun^sb, d. Afiinchner .IkaiU^mk, July 6, icS67, has discussed 
most thoroughly their relation to the more complete, 
but not alphabetically arranged thcsaitri of somewhat later 
date, which have very often been [)rinted under the name 
Auctoritates Ansioiclis, or similar titles. In this .study 
Prantl has pointed out the scholastic, es[)ecially I'homistic, 
reaction agai,pst the renaissance. 'Fhe fact that Bede gave 
one of his w6rks the title De rennn iiaiitra would seem to 
prove his veneration for Isidore of .Seville. Charlemagne 
employed Alcuin to educate in his palace school and else¬ 
where (especially in the school founded by Alcuin in Tours) 
teachers for his people. His pupil and successor T'n flegisus, 
likewise Riiabanus (Hrabanus) Mauri's (767 856) were the 
chief agents in arousing, the one in Prance, tlu! other, through 
the school at Fulda, in Germany, an interest not only in 
learning but also in philosophy. Among the works of 
Alcuin are to be mentioned as not lacking in inlluencc 
De red tone aninier; among those of Rhabanus, the encyclo- 
pscdic work De universo libri XXII., also called De naturis, as 
well as his commentaries upon the Introduction of Porphyry 
and ujX)n Aristotle’s work on the Proposition (whose genuine¬ 
ness is disputed); among those of Fredegisus, Dc nihilo ct 
tenebris, in which he discu.ss(>.s why ttihil is aliquid. A 
younger contemporary of the last two is a man who was 
born and educated in Britain, and whom one might be 
‘tempted to call the Charlemagne of scholastic philosophy, 
P>igena. 

Cf. Geble : De Beda venerabilts vita et seriptis, Lugd. Bat., 1835. 

\jOif&xz'.Alcuins Lebm. Halle, 1827. Monmer : etc. Paris, 

■835. Kmianaxm: Blutbams Magnentins Maurtts. Mainz, iS/fi. 
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SCHOLASTICISM AS A FUSION OF RELIGION 
AND REASON. 

§ 154. 

Erigena. 

F. Hjort: Johannes Scotus En^ena, oder lout Vtspiunge einer christlichen 
Philo^ophie. Copenhagen, 1823. F. A. Staudenmaior: Jo. Scot.'Rrigena 
und die Wnsemchaft seiner Zeit. 1 . 'I'h. Frankfurt a. M., 1834 St. Reue 
'Jaill.indier ; Scot Erigena et la phiUmphie siolastique. Slrasliurg, j843. 
Th. ('hristlicb : Lehen und Lehrc des Job. Scot. Eiigena. Goth.n, i860. 
Jo. Huber: Job. Scot. Erigena. Mutuhen, 1861. 

1. The fact that the earliest manuscripts contain at one time 
the naiTK; Joannes Scorns (or Scotigena), at another time 
Joannes Jerugena (later Krigfnv), has given rise to con¬ 
troversies in regard to Erigena’s birthplace. Ergeno in 
England, Ayre in Scotland, linally Ireland (<€/>« oljcrui, 

Erin), all contend for the honour which probabiy belongs to 
the last, since he is always cited as a representative of Irish 
wi.sdom. lie was born between 8oo and 815, and was still 
living in 877. His knowledge of the Greek language and his 
fondness for Greek dogma and Alexandrian philosophy lend 
plausibility to the report that he made many journeys 
especially in Greece, although such accomplishments and 
tendencies were not unknown in his fatherland. He was 
called to Paris by Charles the Bald, and there stood at the 
head of the royal, or of some other school. He was probably 
a layman, and the report that he died as Abbot of Athelney 
or, according to others, of Malmesbury, rests upon a confusion 
of names. That he was called by Alfred to Oxford and 
.taught there is quite as uncertain. The fact that he intro’ 
duced an entirely new standpoint caused him to be hated by 
the clergy, as did moreover the way in which he combated 
Gottschalk’s doctrine of double predestination which was 
disapproved even by Hincmar of Rheims, who had induced 
him to write his polemic. The work against Paschasius ■ 
Radbcrt upon the Lord’s Supper, probably written by Ra- 
tramnus, which was burned at the command of the clergy, 
was formerly and is still by some ascribed to him. The 
translation in the year 860 of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
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published without papal permission, led Pope Nicholas I. to 
demand Erigena’s removal from Paris. This did not how¬ 
ever take place, for in 873 he was certainly still in France. 
His principal work, the five books De dwuione naturce 

fieptarfiov, also cited as Trept (pvtrtws^ Dc naturis. Peri 
fision merismu, peripkisis, etc.), was publicly burned on the 
23rd of January, 1225, and, being found in wide circulation 
among the Albigenscs, was proscribed and thus became very 
rare. It was first published in the year 1681 by Gale, and 
again in 1830 by Schiilter. A much more correct edition 
is that of A. J. Floss, who issued it in the year 1853, as the 
122nd volume of Mignc's Patrologue cursus comp/e/us, adding 
the work upon predestination and the translation of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, with the prefaces of Gale and SchUlter. The 
commentary upon Marcianus Capella, whose authenticity Gale 
had called in question, is omitted in the edition of Floss, but 
has been published by Haureau. 

2. The sentence, enunciated by Erigcna in his work upon 
predestination (i. i), as well as elsewhere, that the true re¬ 
ligion is also the true philosophy and vice versa, is the theme 
of the entire scholastic philosophy. The consequence, which 
follows naturally from this, that every doubt in re^yard to 
religion can be refuted by means of phiIo.sophJ^ still .q>pearcd 
so preposterous that a meeting of French clergymen declared 
it to be insanity or blasphemy. Religion is to Erigena in its 
relation to philosoj)hy what authority is to reason. I n respect 
to rank, reason precedes, so also in respect to time, since that 
which is taught by the authority of ‘he h'athers was discovered 
by them with the help of reason. The weak must naturally 
subject themselves to authority, but those who are less weak 
should be content with this all the less because the figurative 
nature of many expressions, ond further the undeniable ac¬ 
commodation exercised by the Fathers towards the undcr- 
.standing of the uneducated, demand the use of reason as a 
corrective {Div, na£.^ i. 69). I 3 y reason is to be understood 
however not the mere subjective opinion, but the common 
thought which reveals itself in conversation, when out of two 
reasons are made one, each of the speakers becoming as it 
were the other (iv. 9). The organ of this general thinking, 
or of speculation proper, is the intellectus, called also or 
animus^ which stands above the ratio or the Xdyot, and still 
more above the se/tsus internus or didvota. The latter again 
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has below it the five external senses and the life force, which 
belong to the soul only because the latter is bound to the 
body. The peculiarity of speculation is found by Erigena at 
one time to lie in the fact that it does not stop with the 
individual but alwa)'s embraces the whole in its view, and 
hand-in-hand with this in the fact that it raises itself above all 
contradictions. At another time he finds its peculiarity to 
consist in the fact that through it the knowing agent becomes 
to a certain degree the thing known, so that the speculative 
knowledge of Erigena is unity of subject and object (ii. 20). 
Its immediateness is often indicated by the designations 
inhllectmlis visio, intuitusi s^nosticns or cxpcrimenlum. 

3. The totality of all being, called sometimes irm*, some¬ 
times commonly natum, is divided into four classes: 

the uncreated creating, the created creating, the created 
uncreating, the neither created nor creating. On account of 
the designation sometimes used for the whole, Erigena 

calls his entire investigation in the fourth book P/zysio/oj^/a. 
Of these four classes mentioned, the first, the qVound of all 
being, and the fourth, the last goal, which fAr that very 
reason nothing tran.scends, fall in (iod. And thus, since the 
second class forms the diametrical oj)|)ositc* of the fourth, and 
the third of the first, these two embrace in themselves the 
creation, and in such a way that th(* second class is com¬ 
posed of the first-created (austc prinwriHalcs of all things, 
the third of their effects, the things thems(‘lves (ii. 2, v. 39, 
and elsewhere). It has been rightly remarked that at least 
the first three classes are to be found in Augustine, who bases 
Ills division upon the IMoveil and Unmoved of Aristotle, be¬ 
tween which stands that which is both. If any one should 
desire to say that in view of this agreement there remains to 
Erigena only to put the nothing in the fourth class, he would 
jierhajis find little in Erlgena’s works to refute his view; sec 
further, section 4. Of the five books into which the work of 
Erigena is divided the first four each discuss one class of 
being without confining themselves strictly to that limit. In 
the fifth book the return of every created thing into the source 
of creation is e.xhibited. The latter forms the content of Eri- 
gena’s ethics, while the first four books correspond to the two 
other divisions of philosophy, to theology and physics. The 
method of procedure is such that rational grounds and au¬ 
thority are continually mingled. As to the latter, the Scrip- 
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tures are for the most part alleja^orically interpreted, Orijjen 
beinjj directly followed, Philo indirectly. In addition to the 
Scriptures he summons to his aid the Fathers, the Greek as 
well as the Latin. Among the former, Origen, the C.ippa- 
docian Gregories, the Areopagitc and Ma.Kimus the Confessor, 
ape chiefly employed; among the latter, Augustine, and, 
almost more than he, the allegorical interpreter of the Scrip¬ 
tures, Ambrose. He takes as his starting-point therefore 
the results of the labours of the greatest men of the Orient 
and of the Occident. 

4. God, as the uncreated Creator, is the chief subject con¬ 
sidered in the first book. He is commonly called summa 
bonttas. As the One by whom, through whom, and to whom 
is all, He is beginning, middle, and end, and therefore rightly 
designated as the unity of three Persons, a thing which can 
excite oflence all the less since every being, above all man, 
the likeness of God, in its essentia^ virtus, and oporatio, carries 
trinity in itself, whether one professes to find it with Augustine 
in the esscy z'eflt\ and scire, or with other P'athers in the essentia, 
vutusy operako, or in the iniellcitusy ratiOy and scnstis. All 
three form the uncreated creating, for Pater vutiy Films facit. 
Spirit It <i pirfent. Ciod is so completely the ground of «ill 
being, that properly there is no being outside of Him. All 
exists only in so far as God appears in it. All being is theo- 
phciny (ill 4). The being of God is in no way limited , 
therefore He is not really .1 quidy does not jiroperly know 
what He is, because He is above every and in so far may 
be called nihil (ii. 2S). It thus b* 'omes possible lor Frigena, 
in verbal agreement with Augustine, to deny the applicability 
of the categories to God and, with the Areopagite, to place the 
theology of negation above that of affirmation (iii. 20). Thus 
all plurality, even of properties, must be excluded from God. 
His knowledge is will, His will being. What God know>, 
that He wdlls, that He is; all is actual only in so far as it is 
in Him, indeed, as it is God (i i 2 ; iii. 1 7). The endless natuie 
of God, this proper nihiluniy out of which things proceefl, ac¬ 
cording to theologians, becomes in His thcophanies a parti¬ 
cular being {aliqmd), so that God, without ceasing to be above 
things, in them comes into being and creates Himself (iii. 19, 
20). 

5. The first transition i^progrcssio) leads to the subject of 
the second book, the created and in turn creating nature. By 
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this is to be understood the content of the causceprlfHordialcs, 
idea^forma^prototypay immutabiles rationeSy etc., in the Verbunt 
Deiy which embraces them all in itself, as the beginning in 
which God created all things, as the wisdom in which He saw 
all things before Him. Although they are created they are 
nevertheless eternal; for if there were a time when (}od dkl 
not create, then creation would be accidental to Him, and 
that is impossible (iii. 6). Among these first principles of all 
things are enumerated goodness, essence, life, reason, blessed¬ 
ness, etc, in short, the highest thinkable predicates, beneath 
which stands all that partakes of them, because the pariici- 
palum is always more than the participans (iii. i, 2). They 
themselves likewise stand toward one another in a relation of 
participation, and therefore essence is a (sub-) species of good¬ 
ness, life of essence, reason of life. etc. That praises of Plato 
arc not wanting in Krigena is from this easily understood. 
In their eternal existence in the word of God, the causes 
primordiales form a unity, are an inseparable whoh; {indivi- 
duum). The chaos and vacuum of the Mosaio account of 
creation arc therefore referred to the abyi^us of wie primitive 
causes and interpreted as the broo ling .Spirit by whom that 
unity is divided into genera and species (ii. 18, 27). This 
gulf of causes or principles is the single material out of which 
things proceed as from their seed. The assumption of matter, 
indeed, even of a primitive nothing, outside of God, is always 
ranked with Manich.eism (iii. 14). Whatever is real in things 
is a participation in the creating truth (iii. 9) by means of the 
princi|des which are, after God, the highest (ii. 32). 

6. These causes and principles are followed by their prin- 
cipiates and effects, the things, whose complex, the created not 
creating nature, forms the chief topic of the third book. This 
book contains therefore the physics of PIrigena. in connection 
with which it must never be forgotten that he, like Augustine, 
looks upon creation and preservation as one. Phe introduc¬ 
tion to this book is composed of an allegorical treatment of 
the six days’ work, in which Erigena sees simultaneous acts 
Ijicturesl as successive. God did all that He did at once; 
Mosci however can behold and recount the deeds only in suc¬ 
cession. Erigena does not doubt that he is able to penetrate 
the tneaning of the history of creation. The world indeed 
exists only in order that the rational creature may perceive 
it, and therefore attains the end for which the unenvious 
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Deity created it only when it is perceived (v. 33). Seeinjf 
is much more than the thinjj seen, hearing* than the thing 
heard; the becoming cognisable is the highest existence of 
things. For this reason man does not belong properly to 
things, but things in their truth are in him when he perceives 
them (iv. 8). The example of Abraham, who, without the 
.Scriptures, perceived God in the courses of the stars, teaches 
that not only the Bible but also nature reveals the Lord (iii. 
85). Wilderness and emptiness are followed in the first place 
by the contrast of obscuritas causamm and clantas effec- 
tuum, that is, this contrast proceeds out of the abyss of prin¬ 
ciples by means of the Holy Spirit, which not only distributes 
gifts but in general establishes all manifoldness (ii. 32) 
Within the clantas ctfcctuum the contrast between heaven and 
earth, that is, between spirit and corpus, is most prominent, 
and to th<‘m belong life or animation as a mean. The general 
{(^eneralia or catliotica) elements form the intermediate steps 
between j)rincij>]es and lx)dies. They are themselves, properly 
speaking, nbt corporeal. In man all is so united that he is 
designated the officiita treaturarum The angels cannot be so 
named because they do not have a body formed from elements 
(lii. 26, 27). The twice-told account of the creation of man 
refers to a double creation ; the first without sexual distinction 
m the likeness of Cjod, to which man would have immediately 
attained if he liad been obedient; the second the creation 
for the state of sin of an animal nature, male and female (iv. 
5, 6). The latter occupies the prominent place, since man, 
whose state of innocence pictur'd in the Bible is as littU‘ a 
temporal condition as Paradise is an actual place (iv. 12, 17, 
18). immediately after his creation, even before the devil 
tempts him, passes through the stadia of mutabilita^ voluntatis 
and of sopor, and, after the temptation, proceeds to .sin and 
loses his original body, which is to be his future glorified 
body (iv. 13, 14). He is now no longer in Paradise, whence 
flow from the one fountain of life the four streams—Wisdom, 
Courage, Temperance, and Righteousness. 

7. This however is not the end. The goal is rather the 
return of man to God. This is the particular subject of the 
fourth book, but is treated witli almost more fulness in the 
fifth. That it can be considered only in connection with the 
apostasy from God, that is, in connection with evil, lies in 
the nature of the case. The accusation of Pantheism, which 
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has been made against Erigena's doctrine of evil, is justified 
only in so far as the latter really avoids dualism more than the 
opposite extreme. Since the ground of all true being lies in 
God, and God wills and knows only true being, evil really pos¬ 
sesses no substantial existence, indeed it cannot even be said 
that God knows of evil (iv. 6, v. 27). Man also, when he 
assumes the Divine point of view, that is when he considers 
the All in its entirety, secs nothing evil, but gains the impres¬ 
sion of a harmony in which the single discord enhances by 
contrast the beauty of the whole (v. 35, 36). Since evil has 
not true beiiiLi, it has also no positive cause ; it is 7 urausa/e (iv. 
6). Eree-will, to which many have attributed it, is something 
good ; indeed every act of will is this, since it is directed 
toward good. That which makes it bad is only the delusion 
and error wliich picture as a good that which is none. Evil 
therefore consists only in the perverted tendency of the will, 
which is in itself good Since it is in itself delusion and non¬ 
entity, it therefore becomes nothing, and that is called punish¬ 
ment, so that that only can be punished which dqfjs not exist 
(v. 35). This punislimcnt issues in ixardon or pafti, according 
as the man who receives it turns to Ciod or from Him (v. 32). 
'Phe pain consists in the inability to do that which the per¬ 
verted will wishes. Hell, therefore, is an internal state, just as 
Paradise is. Only on account of the sensuousness of men have 
the Fathers represented both as spatial and temporal (v. 29). 
The existence of hell does not disturb the harmony of the 
whole, since (hnl’s righteousne^ss reveals itsedf in it (v. 35). 
Since the object of punishment is not the substance of the 
sinner willed by God. but empty willing accidental to the sin¬ 
ner, lu igena thinks of a restoration of all things as the final 
goal. Referring expressly to Grigen (cf. § 137, 2), he does 
not entirely exclude from this restoration even the demons, 
since eternity and evil are incompatible (v. 27, 28). And yet 
it is only their complete exclusion which he does not admit, 
for he does not deny the distinction between such as retain a 
remembrance of their great sins and such as do not, and he 
connects this with the various steps in which the return of 
things to God and their adunatio with Him adv^ance. This 
return must naturally, as the antitype of the procession from 
God, show all the steps of the descending process of creation, 
but in the reverse order. In creation arose first the distinc¬ 
tion between Creator and creature; then, within the latter, the 
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distinction between the intelligible (the principles) and the 
material (the effects); in the last again the contrast between ' 
heaven and earth, and upon earth between Paradise and the 
rest of the world ; and, finally, the contrast between man and 
woman; and, in the departure from Paradise, the contrast 
between this and the coarse material existence in the body 
composed of elements. Death sets free from this existence, 
for in death the elements are separated. In the resurrection 
the distinction between the sexes ceases. Thus the world is 
transformed into Paradise, the earthly becomes heavenly, and 
all passes over into the cauMC pnmordmles. Finally tfi€Oi,is 
or dajicatio takes place, which is not however to be thought 
of as absorption, for the individuality is preserved, the ele¬ 
vation consisting in the attainment of a full knowledge of 
<iod, in which the knowing and the known become one 
IV. 37). If all attain to Paradise, then there must be many 
dwellings and degrees of rank. Only a few chosen ones will 
taste of the deijicatio as the Sabbath of Sabbaths. 

§ 155- 

I. The fact that in Hrigena the principle of Scliolasticism 
makes its appearance as a new or immediate thing, not only 
gives him the position of an innovator, distrustfil by the 
watchful Church, but also causes the oticness of ecc lesiastical 
<locirine and reason to appear immediate, that is, without 
distinction. On account of this want of distinction every 
rational ground is to him at once authority, and the dictum 
<jf authority he treats as if it wei** a ground of reason. The 
former gives to his philosophi/iiiig a heterodox character, 
the latter a mystical. 1 le philosophizes still too much in the 
inann<M* of the Church P'athers, who had to frame the dogmas, 
and from this arises his agreement with the Neo-Platonists. 
Nevertheless he regards it as certain that there exists already 
not only a revelation and .sacred history, but also ecclesiastical 
doctrine of irrefragable authority. This is a contradiction. Its 
solution will be the first step of progress. This will be accom¬ 
plished by assigning to the distinction between the two sides 
its proper imjxjrtance, and by putting reflection in the place 
of the immediate intuitus gnosheus. This reflection proceeds 
on the one hand from the dogma, as something given to the 
conception of it; on the other hand, it makes tlie conception 
its starting-point, and arrives at the dogma as something in 
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aj^reement with it. Where the union of doctrine and of 
reason is mediate and the result of reflection, both can better 
secure their rights. The second father of Scholasticism is 
superior to the first in orthodoxy and in perspicuity. The 
fact tliat the union of which we are speaking is not asserted 
for the first time, takes from it the character of an innova¬ 
tion. and therefon.* secures it indulgence. The second author 
of Scholasticism is a highly honoured prince of the Church. 
The century and a half which lie between him and Erigena, 
the layman attacked by the Church, show no great philoso¬ 
phical results. 'I'he tenth century is at first too uncivilized, 
afterwards too much occupied with deeds to have time for 
]jhilosophi/ing. The shattered State, the tottering Church, 
must be strengthened, cloisters and schools must be purified 
;ind reformed, in order that the lu.xury of thinking may again 
become possible and the leisure necessary for philosojihy may 
be won. 

2. Th(* first pl.ice among the men who could have held up 
before the age the mirror of sclf-knowdedge if jt had only 
been another age, is occupied by GrunLRr of Auvergne, who 
ilied in loo,^ .is I’ope Sylvester II. He w.as borne on by the 
stream of efforts which sought to restore the ecclesiastical, 
civil and intellectual life, and he himself did more than any 
one else to advance tliem. He was a friend of the Ottos in 
(Germany and of the Capets ‘in France, and had charge of 
the education of their sons. Although he did not belong to 
the cloister, ev'cry one of whose abbots was made a saint, he 
yet was mighty in advancing the impulses which proceeded 
from it. Asa teacher he w'jls so celebrated that every school 
which was under his charge became a normal institute. 
Where hi* took part in Church government (in Bobbio, and 
in the “ three R’s," the bishoprics of Rheinis, Ravenna, and 
Rome) he opposed abuses with groat vigour. He was in fact 
so occupied wdth practical affairs that only his inextinguishable 
thirst for knowledge explains how he could still find time to 
pursue his studies. Although they embraced some of the 
free arts, he nevertheless devoted himself with especial fond¬ 
ness to the branches of the qitadrivitim. It is these which at 
one time procured for him the cognomen music us ^ and again 
brought upon him the suspicion that such (astronomical) 
knowledge w*as not attained by right means, and finally caused 
posterity to make his services (in arithmetic) still greater than 
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they actually were. As regjirds the trivium, we know that 
he did a great deal for rhetoric, and we still possess a dialectic 
treatise by him, Dc rationale ei ^atione utL The question 
how’ the use of reason may properly be predicated of a 
rational being, a narrow^er conception in this case, contrary to 
custom, being predicated of a broader, is answered by Cierbert 
in a manner which really results in the distinction of assumed 
and inherent judgments, since emphasis is laid upon the fact 
that the predicate is here an accident of the subject (vid. § 86, 
I). This is perhaps less surprising than the fact that such a 
question should interest an emperor (Otto III.). This serves 
to prove that even among the most eminent of that age the 
interest extended at most only to the vestibule of philoso¬ 
phical speculation, as far as that gymnasium of the spirit in 
w'hich the latter was to prepare itself by moans df formal 
dialectic practice for an activity richer in results. 

C. J. Hock; Gerl>eN o(f(r J'l^pw S\linfer IT. und urin Jaht/tundtrt. Wien, 

*837- 

3. BhRi-^iGAR of Tours, although he did not come into 
direct contact with Gerbert, is yet connected with him through 
the fact that he was educated in the school at Chartre^s under 
one of Gerbert’s greatest pupils, Fulbert, the “Socr.jtes of th(^ 
h'ranks.” The writings of I‘>igena may also have exerted 
an influence upon him. This is true at least of the work 
which was so long ascribed to Ivrigena, that of Ratramnus 
against Paschasius Kadbert and his doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. Berengar appeared as a cham[)ion of this doctrine 
against those who agreed with 1 aschasius. Even the favour 
of Hildebrand, who as legate and again as pope endeavoured 
to protect him, could not prevent his being threatened to the 
last extreme at two Church councils, so that he felt it [)ossible 
to rescue himself only by a public recantation. P'or this 
double subjection to the fear of men he blamed himself until 
his death (1088) more than for his unorthodox doctrines. 
The former as well as the latter may perhaps have been a 
result of the fact that he always combats the dogmatic defini¬ 
tions of his opponents with the fundamental propositions of 
dialectics, as he himself willingly admits. While Gerbert, in 
pursuing his investigations upon subject and predicate, leaves 
Christianity quite out of view, and is not at all hindered from 
formulating a confession of faith, as at his election to the 
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bishopric of Rheims, Berengar,.on the contrary, argues tliat 
“ real body ” cannot be united as predicate with bread as 
subject, etc. Such emphasis of the grammatico-dialectic rules, 
at a tim't when no Anselm or Abelard had made logic the 
queen of the sciences, was an innovation in marked contrast 
to the ruling opinion. And, again, it is quite natural that 
the feeling of certainty and confidence of victory which are 
inspired by a phalanx of thinkers of like views should ^be 
wanting in him who was the first to advocate this appeal 
of theology to the trivium. If we compare Berengar with 
Anselm and Abelard, he appears as a mere beginner; his 
application of logic to theology as something premature and 
hence untimely. It is therefore not to be wondered at that 
he was obliged to yield before the unspeculative but learned 
Lanfranc. trained by a legal practice and leader of the “ posi¬ 
tive ” theologians, who have been since then contrasted with 
the “scholastic." Again, Berengar exercises his dialectic talent 
upon one doctrinal point alone, and that is properly no dogma 
but a theological speculation, since it not only asscr|j[s the bodily 
j)res<nice of Christ but also seeks to explain it (cf. § 145). 
This fact, if we compare him with Anselm, who tests and sifts 
dialectically only dogmas, and those in their totality, causes 
Berengar to aj)[)ear as a man who has not correctly under¬ 
stood the peculiar problem of his age. Not only the wide¬ 
spread predilection for heres)', which Dr. Strauss has called 
“ romantic," but also the fact that Berengar has been made 
the subject of that little cabinet-piece of Lessing’s, in which 
a newly-discovered work of his was given to the world, has 
surrounded him with a certain halo. (The work of Lessing 
has been published in full by A. F. and Th. Vischer, 
Berlin, 1834.) Finally, the fact is ]3erhaps to be added, that 
he twice did what Cialileo is especially praised as a hero for 
doing, recanted what he believed to be true. 

4. William, a contemporary of Berengar, was born in 1026, 
and became Abbot of Hirsciiau in 1069, a position which 
he held until his death in 1091. Recently Prantl has again 
called attention to him, both in the Sitzungsberichten der 
Miinchencr Akadcniie and also in his great work. In the 
former (1861, Heft I.) he reviews a very rare quarto volume, 
printed by Henric Petri in Basel in 1531, which contains 
William’s Philosopkicarum ct astronomicarum institutionum 
libri tres. More interesting than the attempt to conclude the 
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existence^ of almighty wisdom from the fact that the elements 
of the world are opposed to one another and therefore can be 
brought into unity only by an external power, is the circum¬ 
stance that William had become acquainted, through the 
translations of Constantine of Carthage (Africanus), with 
some works of the Arabians, and that he quotes Johannitius, 
that is Honein {vid. § 181). Only their works upon the 
natural sciences, however, appear to have interested him ; at 
least, although the honour of being the first to attain a know¬ 
ledge of Oriental wisdom may be conceded to him, he cannot 
be regarded as the -channel through which Mohammedan 
Aristotelianism first flowed into the Christian world. This 
became nevertheless, as will be shown later, an essential 
element in the development of scholasticism. Moreover K. 
Werner i^Enlwickelitngsgavg der mittclalterlichcn Psychologic^ 
Vienna, 1876) has recently asserted that the work in question 
is only a reprint of the four books xep/ of William of 

Conches {vid. § 162). 

. § >56- 

Ansf.i.m. 

F. R. Ilassc: Anselm von Canterbury. 2 Theile. Leipzig, 5*. 

1. Anselm, a member of a noble family of Lombardy, was 
born in Aosta in 1035, received his theological training 
in Normandy, first in Avranches, afterward in the monastery 
of Bee. Here he succeeded Lanfranc as Prior, and finally 
became Abbot. The school, whicii was celebrated before his 
time, became under him the first in Christendom, especially for 
dialectics. He became Lanfranc s successor likewise as Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and from the year 1089 until his death 
(April 21, 1109) victoriously maintained the rights of the 
Church, not intimidated by a double exile. His works were 
first printed by Casp. Hochfelder, Nuremberg, 1491, and 
again by Gerberon in one folio volume, Paris, 2nd ed., 1721. 
The latter contains Eadmer’s biography of Anselm, and, 
freed from its typographical errors, forms the 155th volume 
of Migne’s Pair. lat. 

2. Anselm, like the Church Fathers, often quotes the Old 
Testament saying nisi credideretisy non intelligctis [cf. Anselm, 
De fide Trin.y ii.], in order to fix the relation of belief and 
knowledge, of authority and reason. Belief and purification 
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of heart must precede the establishment of doctrines; and for 
those who have not the capacity intelligere^ belief and sub¬ 
missive veneratio suffice. But for the person who is capable 
of understanding, it would be neglect and indolence not to 
proceed from the means to the end, that is from belief to 
knowledge {^De fide Trinit,^ 2; Proslog., i), and so substitute 
dilectatio, free perception, for veneratio {Cur Deus homo, i). 
However much therefore Anselm emphasizes the fact that 
all his doctrines agree with Scripture and with the Fathers, 
especially Augustine (Jl/onol., prccf.), he nevertheless often 
reiterates his desire to develop them from reason as if there 
were no Bible, so that they may be proved even to the un¬ 
believer who admits the validity only of reason, the supreme 
judge {Cur Deus homo, praefi). He says that rational 
grounds which do not contradict Scripture have eo ipso the 
authority of Scripture upon their side {De cone, pncsc. et lib. 
arb., iii. 7). For this very reason, in addition to a knowledge 
of ecclesiastical doctrine, a thorough dialectic training is most 
necessary to him who wishes to philosophize ^succcssfull). 
Whoever, for instance, accepts the heretical dialectics, accord¬ 
ing to which the genera are flatus rods, mere words, 
and thus answers the question stated by Porphyry (cf. §128, 
6) otherwise than he had done, is incapable of understanding 
any of the most important dogmas {Defide Trinil., 2). 

3. This method of Anselm is revealed in the investigations 
in regard to the nature of God to which the Monolo^inm is 
devoted. In agreement with Plato and Proclus, he maintains 
that every predicate expresses only participation in that which 
it affirms, so that the predicate great presupposes greatness as 
its prius, etc. Therefore all things by their predicates point 
to a nature which not only has but is all these predicates. 
This nature, since the most general predicate of all things is 
that they exist, coincides with the absolute being, the essentia, 
a word which Anselm, in agreement with Augustine, prefers 
to substantia. This highest of all thoughts, to which all 
things look, but which points to nothing beyond itself, is the 


conception of God. God is thus sutnmum omnium quee sunt 
or id quo majus cogitari nequit. He is All in the highest 
degree, summe ens^ summe vivens, summe bonum, etc., and is 


this All not by participation, but in Himself, per se. This 
nature must be thought of necessarily as one, since the 


opposite opinion, that it is many, is saved from contradictions 
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only by the tacit presupposition of unity (MohoL^ i. 16, 26; 

4 -)* 

4. The conception of' Deity thus gained is then used by 
Anselm in his ontological proof for the existence of God, 
which he develops in his Proslogmm, a work whose second 
title is Fides qtiesrens intellecttim. Referring to the opening 
words of the fourteenth Psalm, he seeks to prove to the 
insipiens^ who says in his heart there is no God, that he con¬ 
tradicts himself. He presupposes only that the denier of 
God knows what he says, and does not utter mere empty 
words. If such a person understands by God one quo ntkil 
majus cogiiaripotest^ and if he is obliged nevertheless to admit 
that esse^ in intellectu et in re is greater than esse in solo intel- 
lectu, he must also acknowledge that Deus non potest cogitari 
non essCy and that he has therefore been talking nonsense. 
For this very reason Anselm is quite right in his reply to 
the objection of Guanilo, formerly Lord of Montigny, who 
when over seventy years of age had entered the monastery 
of Marmontier and from there wrote against Anselm’s new 
theology. He maintained that the existence of an island 
Atlantis could be proved in the same way; but Anselm replied 
that he had not taken his departure from a thing quod majus 
omnibus cst but from the quo majus cogitari nequit, and had 
thus brought the insipiens into such a position that he must 
either admit that he thinks of God as actually existing, or 
must confess that he says what he him.self does not think, 
which would make him an impudtas conspiundus {Lib. apoL 
c. Guanil.y 5, 9). It is this very subj *ctive turn which Anselm 
gives to his argument 'vrhich imparts to it greater value than 
it possesses in the later form employed by Wolff and others. 

5. The remainder of the contents of the Monologium finds 
its continuation in that which*is developed by Anselm in his 
polemics against Roscellin in the work De fide Trinitatts 
et de incarnatione Verbi. It is an attempt to explain the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The highe.st being, compared with 
which things do not properly exist {vix stmt), expresses in the 
Word, consubstantial with Him, Himself and at the same time 
all that He creates, as the artist knows in one thought his 
work of art and himself as artist {Monol., 28, 29, 33, 34). In 
this His Word the world exists as life and truth better and 
more beautiful than in reality. While our thoughts are copies, 
the Divine thoughts are models of things. The words pro- 

VOL. I. ‘ X 
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duction, Son, express best the relation to the consubstantial 
Word, as spirare expresses the procession from the Father 
and from the Son whose communitas is the Spirit {Idid., 36, 
39. 57 )- The Trinity is moreover by no means a doctrine 
hostile to reason. The fact that the one God is Father, Son, 
and Spirit, as the one Nile is fountain, river, and sea, ought 
not to surprise any'one who realizes that in man, created in 
the likeness of God, memoria, intelligentia^ and amor exist, 
all of which are one, indeed in each one of which tlie other 
two are contained {^De fid. Trin., 8 ; AfonoL, 60, 61, 67). Thus 
the Occidental opinion, according to which Father and Son 
are quite alike in the proccssio, and the Son does not occupy 
something like a maternal position, is in accord with reason 
and is much to be j)referred to the Oriental view {MonoL, 53 ; 
cf. De proc. Spiriti Sti. c. gr^ec.). 

6. In the same way in which he endeavours, in the works 
already mentioned, to explain the doctrines of God with the 
help of reason to such as do not respect authority, Anselm 
seeks to make soteriology clear. On account of tl^ close rela¬ 
tionship, however, in which this stands to the doctrine of the 
fall, which cannot itself be understood without the creation of 
free creatures, we must 6rst notice what Anselm teaches in his 
three dialogues : De veritatCy Dc libero arbitrioy and Dc casu 
Diaboli. The principal points are as follows : The being of 
things is not like that of God ; as something borrowed, it is 
of itself no being, can scarcely be called being. This is the 
meaning of the statement that the world was created out of 
nothing, that is, out of a condition which forms a contrast to 
its own being, but not to that of God. Things were rather 
in God’s thinking and willing before they were created 
{Afono/.y 8, 9). The proper end of the world is tbe honour of 
God ; indeed it may be said that the world is the manifested 
glory of God, inasmuch as His glory is reflected in its order, 
and therefore every attempt against this order is an attack 
upon Mis honour. The highest station among created things 
is occupied by rational natures, angels and men, the former 
counted first. They, like all things, are created to the glory 
of God, with the difference that in them as conscious beings 
His glory is known. It is God’s glory to be known. To 
angels and men belong freedom of the will, the liberum arbi- 
frium, which Anselm, like Augustine in opposition to Pelagiiis, 
conceives, not as the ability to sin or not to sin, but as the 
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potestas servandl rcctitudinem voluntatis propter ipsam recti^ 
tudinem {De lib, arb.^ i, 12). But he differs from Augustine, 
inasmuch as he maintains in freedom the distinction between 
potentiality and actuality which causes him to assert that free 
will cannot be lost even when the fall has made it impossible 
to obtain righteousness without higher support. Thus man 
has the power of sight even when he cannot see because there 
is no light {^De lib. arb.^ 3). Without the fall, angels and men 
would have remained at most in their original state, and would 
not have succeeded in making themselves partakers of the 
higher good for which God had designed them. The possi¬ 
bility of the fall lies in the fact that the will of the creature 
has a double end : happiness for its own sake, righteousness 
for the sake of God’s glory. Each of these is natural and 
necessary; one of them only involves no idea of merit {^De 
casti Diaboli, 18, 13, 14). The angel, inasmuch as both are 
placed before him, c.in, by means of his free will, but not by 
means of that which makes him free, that is he can by 
means of hi^ arbitrariness, will happiness alone {I^e lib. arb.^ 2), 
can put his well-being in the place of the divine glory, and 
thus improperly will to be like God, that is autonomous. 
Or he can subordinate happiness to righteousness, his wnll to 
the glory of God. In the former case he loses his righteous¬ 
ness, his will becomes evil, that is lacks what it should have. 
In the latter case he confirms it and gives to it in a cert.iin 
degree that which prevents its being lost. I’he only positive 
evil is the perverted direction of the will. The will itself 
comes from God and is good, so ulso the deed, that is the 
change produced in the world. Unrighteousness is absence 
and in so far is equal to nothing. The evil consists in willing 
this nothing instead of the j^rescribed .something {De cas. 
Diab., 4, 18, 15, 19, 20). We need not be surprised that God 
punishes the sinner for this nothing. His punishment con¬ 
sists in the fact that He cannot tolerate the vacancy, that He 
demands something where nothing is (De cone, vir^., 6). As 
sin lies only in the perverse will, the punishment concerns 
neither the action nor the work, but the will. If we ask 
finally what it was that caused the devil to will the negative 
instead of the positive, to let go instead of holding fast, we 
must reply that his action was without reason. The evil will 
is at the same time causa efficiens and effcctus, it lies solely in 
arbitrariness {De cas. Diab., 19, 20, 27). 
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7. What has been said so far is true of the fall of man as 
well as of that of the angels. Anselm, however, regards it 
as certain that for men there is a redemption, but for fallen 
angels none (Cnr Deits homo, ii. 21). He is obliged to enter 
upon a more exact consideration of the distinction between 
the sins of angels and of men. This investigation is con- 
nected with a discussion of original sin, which, cannot exist 
among angels since they do not constitute a genus growing 
by propagation, nor an angelhood similar to the family. In 
this connection the work De conceptu virginali et originalt 
peccatce is to be especially noticed. It is of the greatest im¬ 
portance that the nature, or the general essence by which each 
of us is man, be not confounded with the imiividuitaSy or 
especial essence by which we are persons, by which each one 
is a ])articular man. In Adam human nature was whole. 
Outside of him it did not exist, and therefore it is stained by 
his personal sin, and the guilt passes over, as original or 
natural guilt, upon those who are in the potestas propagandi 
of Adam. Every one of them is per creationenf homo, per 
individuitatem pe^'sona, per propagafioncm Adam, and this 
family bond makes them Adam’s heirs. Sin has its seat only 
in the rational will, and consists in the fact that the will, good 
in itself, is subordinated to the desire for pleasure, also good 
in itself. Man’s original guilt therefore first begins when he 
awakes to a rationalis voluntas, and hence, being inherited, 
is not so great as the personal sin of Adam. Nevertheless 
it is justly punished in Adam’s posterity, since what he did 
took place not without the participation of the nature; at 
the same time, however, the various degrees of punishable- 
ness must not be forgotten (Z?r cone, virg., i, 10, 23, 4, 7, 
22, 28). 

8. With these propositions in regard to the rise and propa¬ 
gation of sin, the premises are given for the chief question in 
soteriology—the theory of satisfaction. These Anselm de¬ 
velops in his most celebrated work. Cur Deus homo. Again, 
as he himself says, he proceeds as if there had been no in¬ 
carnation but the necessity of it were to be exhibited. The 
loss which natures designed for blessedness had suffered 
by the fall of the angels is again made good by the creation 
of men, although they are not created solely on that account 
They are to shame the devil, inasmuch as they, although ex¬ 
ternally tempted, stand more firmly than he who tempted 
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himself. But man himself fell, and thus served as a triumph 
for the devil and robbed God of His glory, for which the 
entire world offered as yet no compensation. Since, however, 
the indulgence of evil would sanction disorder and disobe¬ 
dience and would justify unrighteousness, it was necesssary, if 
man were not to be lost, that compensation be furnished for 
that transgression in addition to the punishment which it 
required. This, however, nmn himself, whose place it is to 
supply it, is not able to furnish, since he has made himself 
incapable of righteousness (Cur Deus Aowo, i. 10, 16, 21; 
ii. II, £2, 23, 24). On the other side. God has taken upon 
Himself the necessity of completing His work, and this neces¬ 
sity is His grace. He alone is in a condition to do as much 
as must be done, t.e. more than all the world. Since God 
alone can, but man should do it, there remains but the one 
way open. God must accomplish it as man. Wholly God 
and wholly man, He must not so much lower Himself to man¬ 
kind as raise mankind to Himself and complete the restitution 
which mai^ owes ii. 5, 6, 7). But the difficulty arises, 

that through the assumption of human nature God appears to 
take upon Himself also the original sin connected with it. 
This is not so; for the incarnate One is born, not after the 
method of natural generation {^Deconc. virg., 23), but in such a 
manner that His birth, a creation from woman alone, ranks as 
a fourth beside the three different ways in which God created 
Adam, Eve, and their posterity. Thus by this miraculous 
creative act of God the hereditary activity of the father of the 
race was interrupted; and so, under these circumstances, even 
a mere man could have been born free from original sin, espe¬ 
cially when, as in this case, the mother who bore him was 
purified from sin through hopeful belief in the One to come 
\Cur Deus komo, ii. 7, 16 ; De com. virg., 16). If the sin 
of man therefore is to be expiated, God must be bom as man, 
and indeed as a sinless man. The question however arises. 
Why God the Son } It would be unreasonable to suppose all 
three Persons united with man to form one Person. It can 
therefore be but one. The Son (of God) alone in becoming 
Son (of the Virgin) will not deny His (sonly) nature. The 
fact, however, that it is the part of the true image of God to 
win the victory against the evil one, the caricatured likeness 
of God, is especially decisive {Czir Deus homoy ii. 9). There 
arises ^e further question : How is that compensation made 
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which only the incarnated One can offer ? Naturally, not by 
the fulfilment of His own duty. But since every righteous 
deed of man is no more than the fulfilment of his duty, only 
suffering, and indeed undeserved suffering, can make compen¬ 
sation. In this lies the significance of the death of Christ 
In His death Anselm does not, like most of the Church 
Fathers, emphasize the idea that the devil has sold his claim 
upon men, or that he has been tricked of it (as others, e.g. 
Isidore Hisp., Senientt., i. 14, teaqh), but rather the fact that 
the incarnate One offers as a sacrifice to God something which 
is greater than all that is not God, that is, Himself, an offering 
upon which God has no claim as He has upon His obedience. 
This self-sacrifice of the guiltless expiates, through the bound¬ 
less worth which His life has, the guilt against God acquired 
in the fall, and shows therefore a contrast to the fall which 
ran be pointed out in all its details. What lust perpetrates 
suffering atones ; the robbery of God is expiated by the gift 
to God, etc. The fact that this offering of His own life takes 
place in the form of a painful death, makes the Joaviour fur¬ 
ther a model and pattern, but this is not the principal thing. 
This sacrifice is neces.sary, but not in such a sense as to de¬ 
stroy its voluntarine.ss, for only that, only the fact that it is 
not compulsory, gives the Saviour a claim to reward. Since 
nothing can be given to Him who po.s.sesses all that the Father 
has, that reward, remission, is imparted to the human race, 
and works backward upon the ancients and forward upon 
xhe brethren who cling to Him. I'lius, inasmuch as hereditary 
righteousness blots out hereditary sin, righteousness and mercy 
alike gain their rights. Of course this hereditary righteous¬ 
ness belongs only to man, since the Son of God became a 
man, not an angel, and only man was subject to hereditary 
guilt {Cur Deus homo, ii. ii, 18, 19, 20, 21). 

9. After it had been shown that only the death of the in¬ 
carnate One could furnish that satisfaction without which no 
man can become blc.ssed, and after the reason for this had 
been given^ there was still needed a proof that the manner in 
which the redemf)tion accomplished by Christ is appropriated 
by the individual is not throughout contrary to reason. This 
is given in the treatise Dc concordia prmcienticB priedestina- 
tionis et gratia: amt libero arbitrio, which Anselm completed 
shortly before his death, convinced that if any one had refuted 
his doubts as he does those of his friend, he would have been 
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satisfied com. prase.^ etc, quast, iii. 14). In resjject to 
foreknowledge and decrees, it is maintained that for God 
there is no before and after, and that one cannot properly say 
that God has known or decreed something before it comes to 
pass. The distinction, however, between the necessitas qtuB 
sequitur and the necessitas qua pracedtt is especially urged. 
According to the former, when something is known it is, to 
be sure, to be concluded (reasoning backward) that it must 
be, but the latter is the cogent ground for an event If, on 
account of this distinction, my deed does not follow from thf 
tact that God (fore-)knows my action, but rather His (fore*) 
•knowledge follows from my deed, all difticulty vanishes when 
we maintain that God knows completely this deed of mine, 
and therefore also knows that it will be the result of free im¬ 
pulse {Idid.t qtiaU. i. 4; qiicest. i. 7, i). Human freedom is 
also just 51s little in contradiction with the grace of God as 
with the divine prescience and predestination, and that for 
the reason that the freedom of the sinless man itself is a 
gift of divide grace, while baptism and preacRing impart free¬ 
dom, that is the ability to maintain the obedient direction of 
the will, to the fallen man. But neither is freedom in conflict 
with converting and co-operant grace. It is mere misunder¬ 
standing which has read in the Scriptures that grace alone, 01 
that free will alone, gives man righteousness. Only in respect 
to baptized infants can the former be asserted, b.lsewhere it 
is freewill through which man exercises belief inconstant 
strife against evil; and this belief has also a meritorious side 
and brings man nearer the cona don, in this world indeed 
unattainable, in which he will no longer be able to err. In 
order to call out this militant belief, the effects of sin remain 
even when baptism or martyrdom have wip(*d out the guilt, 
so that only when the appointed number of believers is com¬ 
plete will i)erfect incorruptibility take the place of corruption 
{/did., quasi, iii. 3, 4, 6, 9). 


§i57- 

As the original founder of scholastic philosophy w^as com¬ 
pared above (§ 153) with the gifted creator of the Frankish 
‘Empire, the activity of its second ancestor may be likened to 
the prudent persistency with which the Ottos labour for a 
^Roman empire of German nationality. Not the prophetic 
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insigfht of genius, not mystical contemplation, but clear, rational 
thinking leads him to formulate a Theology which explains 
what had been established in f^ice and in Constantinople, a 
Christology which proves what had been fixed at Chalcedon. 
finally an Anthropology which makes accessible to sound 
human reason the dogmas framed by Augustine, if in no 
other way, by a moderation of their offensive severity. To 
the reconciliation of belief with the reason of the natural man 
Anselm devoted his entire scientific activity. In it may be 
distinguished, in accordance with the objective (material) and 
subjective (formal) elements which belief as well as reason 
contains, four problems, which may be designated the dog- 
matico-systematic, the psychological, the dialectic and the meta¬ 
physical. Anselm keeps all of these in view, and that always 
at the same time. In the first place, the content of belief, the 
fidcs qu(r crcditur, must be rationally arranged and brought 
into a system. In the second place, there must be shown to 
• be reason in the condition of faith on the part of man, or, 
what is the same thing, in the fides qua creditur. dn the third 
place, the understanding must have formal dexterity in adjust¬ 
ing, if necessary by means of distinction, doctrines originating 
'from the most varied sources. In the fourth place, there must 
be given the metaphysical conviction that not the w'orld of 
things, but the supernatural and the ideal alone have truth. 
With Anselm, thinking is so bound to systematic form that 
the chronological succession of his works coincides with the 
order demanded by the system. At the same time he knows 
from experience the blessedness of belief, and has considered 
thoroughly the steps which sei)arate it on the one side from 
cense perception, on the other from spiritual contemplation. 
He is however a dialectician even in his prayers; and his 
most subtle argumentations are clothed in the form of addresses 
to God. Finally, not only his metaphysics but his entire 
theology rests upon the certainty that the universals have 
true reality, that is that ideas, as models, go far ahead of 
,fhings, which are mere copies. 

§ 158- 

From the strife of Anselm against the tri-theistic ideas of 
Roscellinus of Compiegne it is plain that the latter, as we 
know too from other sources, belonged to the dialecticiaiu* 
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who, like Heine (Eric) of Auxerre (834-881) for instance, 
and others educated in the school at Fulda {viti. § 153), saw 
in the universals, after the example of Marcianus Ciipella 
(§ 147), mere words, or at least abstractions of the under¬ 
standing copied from individual things, which alone actually 
exist. Anselm, on the contrary, held fast to the Platonism 
which, more than a century before, Remigius of Auxerre, pupil 
and successor of Heiric and afterwards teacher in Paris, had 
made current, in Ins commentaries upon Marcianus Capella. 
Remigius’pupil, Otto of CIuny,also had followed his master 
in this respect. It may indeed be carried back still further, 
since Erigena platonizes in the same way, although, to be sure, 
in him as epoch-making, and therefore containing latent in 
himself all that stirs his age, the first germs of the opposite 
opinions may also be discovered. The Church, in this strife, 
not only condemned the dogmatic heresy, but at the same 
time declared against the metaphysical principles, and there¬ 
by elevated an old dialectic controversy of the schools to 
a leading qiJestion of the Church. This, however, was not an 
abjuration of the wisdom which she had elsewhere sliown, e^s^. 
in connection with the strife of Augustine and Pelagius in 
regard to Traducianism, but it proceeded from the perfectly 
correct feeling that whoever ascribes more reality to things than 
to ideas is more attached to this world than to the idCiil king¬ 
dom of heaven. Therefore it is not blind devotion to his own 
opinions which leads Anselm to call such dialectics heretical, 
but for every careful observer the ‘'ignificance which a person 
ascribes to the universals is a standard of his relation toward 
the Church. From this arises the fact that in that age the 
names of the various tendencies are drawn from the predicates 
which each of them attache^ to the universals. Whoever, 
like Anselm, proceeds from the fundamental principle that 
universalia sunt ante res, and accordingly asserts that they 
are themselves res, or at least realia, is called a rea/is, later 
a realist Whoever, on the contrary, like Roscellinus, holds 
that the universals are abstractions of things, and therefore 
^osi res, are mere voces or nomina, is called a vocalis or 
nominalis, later a nominalist. As it is no accident that the 
realists are the more ecclesiastical, it is likewise none that at 
this time the nominalists are intellectually ‘the less important. 
At this time; for when the problem becomes the undermin¬ 
ing of the meditcval, world.conquering Church, the nominalists 
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will show that they better understand the age, that is, that 
they are the greater philosophers (vid. infra, §217). 

Cf. Cousin in Coun, de 1829, Le^on 9, and further the introduction to his 
Ouvra^es intdits d'Aboard, Paris, 1836, and Fragmens de philosophie 

de moyen age, Paris, 1840-50. Also Prantl: Gesehichte der jLogik im 
Abendlande. 2nd vol,Leipzig, 1861; 3rd,1867.—Barach: Zxer Gesehichte 
• des Nominalismus vor RosceUin. Wien, 1866. Joh. Heinr. Loewe; 

Kampf zwtschen dem Realismus undNominalismns im Mtttelalter, Prag, 
1876. 


§ 159 - 

I. The accusation that nominalism, consistently carried out, 
must lead to the deification of things, was no slander on the 
part of Anselm; it lies in the nature of the case. What he 
did not .see, was the fact that the last consequences of realism 
must lead to the opposite extreme, to acosmism or Pantheism. 
Anselm himself docs not go so far, nor, as it appears, does 
liis pupil Odon, bishop of Cambray, who is said to have 
attacked the nominalist Raimbert of Lille, in his Liber dc 
coniplcxionibus and his 7 'raciafus de re ef ente. A letter of 
the Bishop Hermann of Tournay, written in the twelfth 
century, in speaking of this strife, says that Raimbert read 
dialectics to his scholars 'fuxta quosdani viodernos in voce ” / 
Odo (Odoardiusj on the contrary, “ more Boethii antiquorum- 
(jne in re." The realistically inclined Hildebert of Lavardin, 
Bishop of Mans and later Archbishop of Tours, approaches 
nearer to Pantheism, as well in his poetry as in the Tractatus 
thcolopicii^ which is ascribed to him. 'Phis is still more true 
of William, who was born in the year 1070 at Champeaux, 
ami died in 1121 as Bishop of Chdlons. He carried realism 
further than any one else known to us. He was educated in 
theology by Manegold of Lauterbach and by Anselm of Laon, 
and in dialectics by Roscellinus, but took stand against the 
latter in Paris, where he taught first in the catheclral school 
and afterward in the monastery of St. Victor, which was 
founded i>y himself. While Roscellinus had ascribed sub¬ 
stantiality only to the individual, William, on the contrary, as¬ 
serts that in Socrates manhood alone is something substantial, 
.Socratism only accidental. And not only does he ascribe this 
priority to actual ’genera, but he represents every generality 
reached by abstraction as' a universale ante res, and asserts 
accordingly that rationalitas and albedo would exist even if 
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there were no rationale or album. Since the individual variety 
is not essential, he urges that the universale exists essential iter^ 
totaliter et simul in all individuals. 

2. In his approach to Pantheism, Bernard agrees with 
William. He bears the second name, Sylvester; but this is 
ordinarily omitted, and he is called Bernard ok Chartres, 
or Bernard Carnotensis, .from the place where he laboured. 
He was born soon after William, but outlived him forty years. 
His principal work, De mundi universitate, sive megacosmus 
et microcosmus. has been recently published complete by 
Harach and Wrobel, Cousin having already is.sued extracts 
from it It was written while Eugene III. was pope. Prose 
and verse alternate. Cosmology and psychology almost 
supplant theology. Nevertheless the enthusiastic Platonist 
combines with his doctrines of the three principles, spirit, soul, 
and matter, not only the reference to heathen myths but also 
the heavenly hierarchy of the Pseudo-Areopagite ivid, § 146). 
His enthusiasm for the ancients, which increased apparently 
from year to«year, had as a result the fact that in his school 
at Chartres grammar and rhetoric were taught in a manner 
quite different from that which then prevailed. The account 
which John of Salisbury {^>id, § 175) gives of him leads one to 
look upon him as the originator of a free philological tendency, 
and prevents one from being surprised at finding among his 
pupils those who are not considered very orthodox, it is 
certain that he led no one toward nominalistic tendencies, 
for he asserts as energetically as William, that the genera 
(ideas) precede the things. 

Cf. J. .S. Baiacli: Bernardi Silvatrif de mundi umverdtate lihri duo^ sm 
AJegacosmus ct Mtcrocosmits. Innsbruck, 1876. 


§ 160. 

The matter does not stop with this contmst between the 
extreme realism of William and of Bernard on the one side, 
and the extreme nominalism of Koscellinus and perhaps also 
of Raimbert on the other. Attempts at a reconciliation appear 
very soon, which, in accordance with the principle of nomen¬ 
clature mentioned above, are denominated collectively the 
views of the conceptuales, later conceptuahsts^ because one of 
them calls the universals conceptus. It lies in the nature 
of the case that these mediating doctrines approach one 
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extreme or the other. Those appear to have approached 
realism, who are mentioned as defenders of non-differentia 
or indifferentia, because they assert that that which is common 
in genera and species embraces that in which the indivi¬ 
duals do not differ, while the individuality consists in that 
by which they are distinguished. Since what others desig¬ 
nated iiniversalia or communia was thus called by them in- 
differentia, they received the special name “ Indifferentists " 
{ vid. supra, § 158). They appear to have held in common 
that the actual being is entirely unaffected by the differences 
of genus, species, and individual, since one and the same 
individual Plato is as species man, as genus living creature. 
'I'here is controversy as to who was the author of this opinion. 
Tile same passages in contemporaneous writers are referred 
by some {e.g. Haurcau) to Adelard of Bath (Philosophus 
y\nglorum), the tran.slator of Euclid from the Arabic, by 
others {eg, H. Ritter) to Walter of Mortagne, who died in 
1174 as Bishop of Lyons. The work of the former, Dc coekm 
et diver so, have been written between 110-5 and 1117, 
before his Querstioncs natinhales. Still others (as Cousin) refer 
them to a later doctrine of William of Champeaiix, and 
appeal in support of this opinion to the testimony of Abelard 
in the Hist, calamit., which lends a certain weight to their 
assertion, that is. to be sure, only if, in agreement with certain 
manuscripts, indifferenter be read where the reading of other 
manuscripts, individualitcr, is more probable {vid. § 161, 3). 
On the other hand the author of the work De ^cncribus ct 
spccicbns plainly approaches nearer to nominalism. This 
work is regarded by its first editor. Cousin, to whom is due 
its title (perhaps not well chosen), as a youthful production of 
Abelard, by H. Ritter as a work of Joscelyn of .Soissons, 
whom John of Salisbury mentions as a celebrated conceptu- 
alist. The universals are here taken as concepts {concepius^ 
eolieeiioMcs), and accordingly it is asserted, in direct contradic¬ 
tion to the totaiitcr" of William, that only a part of the 
species homo (as matter) is united with the Socratitas (as 
form) to make an actual substance, Socrates. More important 
than all the remaining conceptualists, and furthest removed 
from both extremes, is Abelard, the greatest of French 
Schoolmen. He really brings the strife between realism and 
nominalism to an end. so that this question ceases to be the 
chief philo-sophical problem. 
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§ 161. 

Abelard. 

Charlbs R^musat: AbkJarJ. 2 vols. Paris, 1845. 

I. Pierre de Pallet (or Palais, and hence Petrus Pala- 
tlnus), better known under the cogomen Ab.elardus, was 
born in 1079. He first studied dialectics under Roscellinus, 
who, when driven out of England, taught in the little city 
of Loches in Touraine (or Lochmenach in Brittany ?) be¬ 
fore he became canon of Besancon, and afterwards under 
William of Champeaux in Paris. The result was, that the 
formula; of both appeared to him to be repugnant to reason, 
and when, after having himself taught for a time in Melun 
and Corbeil, he returned to William to hear rhetoric from 
him, in a public disputation with him he brought him to 
moderate his extreme realism. From that time on Abelard 
alone was spoken of as the greatest dialectician, and he called 
himself Phihsophus Peripatcticus, which passed as a synonym 
for Dialedicits. (To these two Ps were added two others; 
and where PPPP are found, Abelard is meant.) Through 
his lectures on the hill of St. Genevieve his fame increased 
still more, and at the same time the hatred of William, 
who first aroused St Bernard against him. Abelard’s 
reputation continued to advance when he became a teacher 
of theology, after having been inducted into this science by 
Anselm of Laon. His love affair with Heloisc, his marriage 
to her, the well-known catastrojihe wnich resulted, exiled him 
from Paris and caused him to work, attacked everywhere by 
the same enemies, first in the monastery of St. Denis as 
monk, then as teacher in Maisonville, and later near Nogent 
upon the Seine, in the monastery which he himself built to 
the Paraclete. He was for a time abbot of the monastery of 
St. Gildas de Ruys in Brittany, then taught again in Paris, 
was condemned at the council of Sens in 1140, and ended 
his troubled life on the 21st of April, 1142, in the monastery 
of St. Marcel, near Chdlons, after being reconciled with his 
enemies by Bishop Peter of Cluny. The edition of his works 
(Paris, 1616) by Duchesne (Quercetanus) based upon manu¬ 
scripts collected by Fr. Amboise is not complete. Martene 
and Durand (Thesaurus novus anecdoU.\ Bernard Pezius 
(Thesaurus anecd, novissimus)^ Rheinwald (Aneed, ad hist. 
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eccl. pertin.^ 1831, 35), and Cousin (Otcvrages inMits^d'Ab£- 
lard, Paris, 1836) have made important contributions. The 
last named has also published a new and complete edition 
of his works (vol. i., 1849; vol. ii., 1859). With the excep¬ 
tion of the Dialectics they are all to be found in vol. 178 of 
Migne’s Pair. lat. Many other writings of Abelard, eg, a 
grammar, an elementary book on logic, etc., have not yet 
been found. 

2. Logic, of which Abelard himself says that it was the 
cause of his ill-fortune, was and remained nevertheless his 
goddess. He confesses frankly his ignorance of mathematics, 
so that his sphere remained the h'ivmfit (cf. § 147), and he 
left to others the quadrivium. Logic takes its name from 
the Logos, that is from the Son of God i^Ep. iv.), and the 
logician, especially he who pursues dialectics, much more than 
the grammarian and rhetorician, is the true philosopher 
{Ouvr. ined. p. 453). His Dialectics {Ibid., pp. 173 -497) must 
therefore be first considered. As we have it in the form 
edited by Cousin, unfortunately not entirely complete, in its 
first part (not e.Ktant), which treats of the parts of speech 
{partes), it follows the Lsagoge of Porphyry, wdiich it com¬ 
ments upon, in the second part the Categories and the 
Hermeneutics of Aristotle. It thus handles first, as sex ante- 
pncdicainenta, the familiar “ voces/' genus, species, etc., to¬ 
gether with the “ individumn " belonging to them, then in the 
extant section the pnedicamenta, and finally the postpreedi- 
camenta. The gaps can be filled only with great difficulty 
from Remusat's reports of Abelard's olossulis ad Porphyr. 
This labour has been undertaken by Prantl. The second 
part gives the doctrine of the categorical conclusion, the 
third comments upon the Topics, the fourth treats of the 
hypothetical conclusion, and the fifth, which Prantl regards 
as an independent work, contains the theory of divisions and 
definitions. The last four contain comments upon the ver¬ 
sions of Boethius, for Abelard knows neither the Analytics 
nor the Topics of Aristotle, with the exception of a few 
l)rincipal passages. The respect with which Abelard in this 
work always mentions his teacher (whether it be William or 
any one else) leads us to conclude that it was composed early 
in life, in spite of the contrary opinion of Cousin. Abelard is 
more independent in his investigations upon unity and differ¬ 
ence. They are contained in a theological work (the Tkcologia 
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Christiana), but are purely dialectic. In at least five different 
senses a thing can be called the same {idem\ as another, or 
different \diversum) from it. It is essentially (essentialiter) 
identical with it when both form only one nature, as living 
and man in Socrates. In this case they are also numerically 
the same. On the other side the essential difference may 
coincide with the numerical, but it is not necessary that it 
should. An example of the first case is two houses, of the 
second a house and its wall. The third unity and difference 
iU'e those of definition. When from the fact that something 
is one thing it follows that it is also the other, then the 
two are the same according to definition, mucro and 
cnsis. On the other “hand, such things as can be thought of, 
each without the other, are, according to definition, different. 
Whatever is the same according to definition, is also essen¬ 
tially the same, but not vice versa. Numerically it may 
be, but need not be the same, as for instance the sentence 
mulier damnavit mundam ct eadem salvavit is correct if cadent 
be understood according to definition, but false if it be taken 
numerically. Things are the same in respect to quality when 
each shares the quality of the other, as when white becomes 
hard. Difference of property may be united with numerical 
unity, as for instance a picture of a plant does not possess all 
the qualities of the plant, nor the plant all those of the picture. 
Further, we speak of identity and difference in respect to 
resemblance, that is, in connection witli existence in the same 
genetical conception. Finally, variety of contents is to be men¬ 
tioned, of which we think when we c )ntrast the wine in the 
cask with that in the cellar, although the wine and the space 
which the wine occupies are only one. These investigations, 
although proposed especially for the sake of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, acquire importance for Abelard in connection 
with the question of the age, namely the question in regard 
to the universals. Since he stands in opposition to both con¬ 
tending parties, this question no longer means to him that 
one must decide in favour of one or the other extreme. 
The fact that Roscellinus is wrong does not prove that William 
is right. In opposition to the formula of the latter, ante res, 
as well as to that of Roscellinus, post res, he places his own 
Usdversalia sunt in rebus, and emphasizes therefore the fact 
that the species nisi per individua subsisicrc ha bent" 

Dial., 204). He stands thus in relation to both exactly as 
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the genuine Peripatetic teaching stood toward Platonism 
which preceded, and toward Epicureanism and Stoicism which 
followed it (rjid § 97, 2). That which he especially finds fault 
with in William’s theory, is the fact that he holds that the 
humamtas tota is in Socrates, an opinion which leads to absurdi¬ 
ties, and that he does not recognise that it exists individualiter 
in the individual man; from which it follows that the differ¬ 
ence of individuality is not an accidental but an essential one. 
Rosccllinus’ view, to be sure, that only the individual essentially 
exists, is absurd. The latter utterance is a decisive refutation 
of all those who make Abelard a nominalist. He was only more 
of one than William, and therefore, it is true, distrusted by 
the strict ecclesiastics. Nor can his nominalism be deduced 
from the oft-quoted statement of John of Salisbury, that 
according to Abelard the universals arc sermoms. That he 
secs in them not only a simple dictio or a mere vox, but 
sermo (\6y09), has its ground in the fact that he looks upon 
them as natural predicates. lie says, ** td quod natum cst 
p7'ecdicaril' which is an exact translation of a .sentence of 
.Aristotle’s. Since the natum is thereby emphasized as much 
as the pt'erdkari, the conflict between Platonists and Aristo¬ 
telians seems to him a mere verbal strife. Of course he 
cannot call that which is in rebus a res, and therefore his 
utterance, res de re non pneduatur, does not make him a 
nominalist, although it does separate him from realists like 
William. The difference between in re and res or aliquid 
is very clear to him (Dial, p. 241). 

3. In these investigations the theological element is quite 
in the background ; but in another work Abelard proposed to 
himself an entirely different object, to exhibit as a rationally 
ordered whole that which the chief teachers of the Church 
had asserted. '1 his is the peculiar significance of his Sic et 
non, a work which we shall judge much more correctly if we 
regard it as the predecessor and pattern of all later collections 
of propositions and summaries, than if, misled by the mere 
title, we compare it with the works of the Skeptics. It was 
first published by Cousin, then much more correctly by 
Henke and Lindenkohl in 1851, and the text of the latter 
is reprinted in Migne’s Pair. lai. The leading ideas which 
.Abelard followed in the composition of this work were, first, 
to give an inventory, as exact as possible and at the same 
lime systematically arranged, of what had been hitherto 
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taught within the Church, and then, where contradictories had 
been asserted, to state thcni, in order to arrive at the dis¬ 
covery of a point of reconciliation, but at the same time to 
stand firmly against too hasty decision and against indolent 
repose upon any ecclesiastical authority. The work, freely 
used but seldom named, gave rise to a multitude of imitations 
which lived and won fame while it soon sank into forgetful¬ 
ness. Abe'ird, however, did not rest satisfied with this 
separation of formal dialectic investigations and dogmatic 
material. Both were for him only a preparation for his chief 
object, whLh he attempted to carry out in his Introductio 
in thcologiam, with which the Epitome thcologice christianis is 
connected as a supplement, and also in his Tkeologia chris- 
iiatia. Only the first of these is to be found in his complete 
works, the second v»'as published by Rheinwald in 1823, 
and the third v given in the Tlicsmtrus of Martene and 
Durand. Migne’s Pair. lat. contains them all. The object 
referred to is to poin«- out the agreement of dogma with 
reason, and hence not.much to state the doctrines as to 
defend them against doubts, since heretics are to be refuted 
not by force but by reason alone. He was so convin<‘ed of 
the power of the latter to achieve this end, that his opponents 
accused him of ascribing to himself an exhaustive knowledge 
of God. He de’ ' from the customary formulce also in 
representing knowiedge less as a fruit of belief than as a 
critical means of defence against blind faith as well as against 
doubt; at the same time he does not deny the older position. 
His certainty is based upon his great respect for the power 
of reason. The superiority of the Jews in possessing the law 
and the prophets is counterbalanced among the heathen, 
according to Abelard, by their -use of reason, by philosophy. 
He treats the latter with decided preference, finds fault with 
the carnal sense and the material hopes of the Jews, ranks 
Socrates upon an equality with the martyrs, claims that Plato 
taught the Trinity, and that the Sybils and Virgil proclaimed 
the incarnation, and gives expression repeatedly to the 
opinion that their possession of the truth and their strict 
apostolic life, of which he is never tired of furnishing examples, 
assure the heathen philosophers of salvation, while the safety 
of catechumens and of unbaptized children of Christian parent¬ 
age appears very doubtful to him. Since the Son of God is 
wisdom, he hears everywhere in the voice of wisdom the Son 
VOL. I. Y 
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of God; and wisdom in the mouth of Plato opens to the latter 
the understanding of the Christian faith. This concerns in 
part the nature of God, in part His offices of grace, and there¬ 
fore these two are to be considered in order. 

4. The sum of the Christian faith is the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The doctrine of the Church is first given, then its 
difficulties, and finally their solution. Abelard lays strong 
emphasis upon the simplicity of the Divine substance, asserted 
by the earlier ecclesiastical teachers, on account of which 
nothing is in God which is not God, and therefore might, 
wisdom, and goodness are not forms or definitions of His 
nature but are this nature itself. For this reason it cannot 
properly be said of God that He is substance, since then 
properties would belong ’to Him. This denial of the differ¬ 
ence between nature and property in Go 4 , in consequence of 
which it must be asserted that the world, as a work of divine 
goodness, is a result of His nature, is the reason why Abelard 
in recent times has been accused of Pantheism (I'essler has 
very .skilfully collected parallels between his Christian Theo¬ 
logy and Spinoza’s Ethics). From this absolute unity of the 
Divine nature the opponents of the Christian faith seek to 
deduce the impossibility of a Trinity of Persons, and Abelard 
cites twenty-three objections against the doctrine which he 
attempts to refute. He always identifies the difference of the 
three Persons with that of might, wisdom, and goodness, 
between which exists a difference of definition, and opposes 
the assertion that a Trinity of Persons is incompatible with 
the unity and indivisibility of the Divine nature, partly by 
the stateme.nt that Socrates’ unity suffers no detriment when 
he is at the same time first, second, and third person in a 
grammatical sense, partly however, and especially, by the 
assertion that a difference of definition is not necessarily an 
essential and numerical difference. All tlie objections which 
are adduced in the third book he attempts to refute in the 
fourth book of the Christian Theology^ not in the same order, 
but with comparative completeness. Those too are answered 
who urge against his identification of the Father with might, 
etc., that the P'ather is also wise and good. This Abelard 
willingly admits, without ceasing to maintain that only upon 
his theory is it conceivable why creation belongs to the 
Father, that is to the might; incarnation, that act of illumin¬ 
ation, to the Son who, as wisdom, is called Logos, or reason 
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and finally why the Virgin receives the Saviour, and man 
the forgiveness of sins from the Spirit, that is from the good¬ 
ness of God. By this the co-operation of the other Persons 
is not at all excluded. The objections against the doctrine 
of the Trinity appear to him collectively and separately so 
weak, the doctrine itself so in accord with reason, that he 
replies to the query, Why heathen and Jews, who cannot be 
denied the possession of reason, did not teach the Trinity? 
that they do actually teach it. Especially among the Pla- 
tonists he finds this doctrine highly developed. Plato is in 
his opinion the greatest of all philosophers, Cicero the 
greatest of Roman philosophers. The fifth book is not con¬ 
fined to the negative object, expressed frequently in the 
earlier books, of proving the unity and trinity of God by 
refuting objections, but undertakes to prove it positively. 
That God exists is deduced from the order of the world, 
that He is one, from this and from the conception of the 
st/mmum bonum. Abelard then proceeds to discuss the 
trinity of Persons, but considers here only the Father, the 
might, for the discussion, as we have it, breaks off rather 
abruptly. It is asserted with emphasis, that God’s omni¬ 
potence does not suffer by the fact that there are many things 
which He cannot do, go, sin, etc., indeed that He cannot 
do more and cannot do other than He actually does. These 
sentences remind us again of what has been called Abelard’s 
Spinozism. 

5. The doctrine of the omnipotent e of God, which is treated 
in the Introductio ad t/ieologiam still more thoroughly than 
in the Thcologia Christiana, forms the stepping-stone to his 
doctrine of creation, in which he seeks to combine the two 
facts that God as unchangeable eternally creates, and yet that 
the world is created in time. In his historical, moral, and 
mystical commentary upon the six days’ work, which he 
wrote for Heloise, it is repeatedly said, that by nature are 
to be understood only the laws which rule and preserve the 
completed creation, instead of which the creative will of the 
Almighty worked in the act of creation. This commentary 
is given in the Thesaurus of Martene and Durand, col. 1361- 
1416, and in Migne’s Pair, lat, col. 731-783. It has been 
remarked not incorrectly, that when Abelard considers the 
relation between God and the world, as well as when he 
considers the relation between the Divine and human in 
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Christ, his fear of all mystical immanence gives his doctrine 
great clearness, it is true, but at the same time that 
rationalistic character which caused so many, above all the 
mystically inclined Bernard of Clairvaux, to take offence at 
him. 

6. Though in his Dialectics Abelard’s interest was centred 
only in the logical, in his Sic et non only in the systematic, 
in his Introductio7i and his Christian Tkeolo^ only in the 
speculative-theological element, he nevertheless showed by 
his life, which excited the admiration of Petrus Venerabilis 
of Cluny, that subjective piety was not a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to liim, and moreover a great part of his literary activity 
w.is devoted to its defence over against reason. To praise 
the blessedness of faith, in contrast with holiness by works, 
was one of his chief employments, not only in his sermons 
but also in his scientific investigations. That he has such 
a tendency to ascribe to the Greeks a superiority over the 
j ews is due in great part to the fact that the legal sense of 
the latter places greater difficulties in the way of their con¬ 
version. This element is above all prominent in his ethics. 
It is no accident that the title under which Abelard develops 
his ethical teachings, Scito tc ipsum, appears oftenest in the 
history of morals in connection with a very subjective 
doctrine (cf. int, a/, toe., § 267, 8). (This work of Abelard’s 
was first published in the Thesaurus noviss. of Pezius, iii., 
p. 617, and is found in Migne’s Pair, lat., col. 633-676.) 
Abelard was really the first to propose an ethics in the 
modern sense of the term, regarding the ethical subject not as 
a member of a (human or divine) state but as an individual, 
and seeking the norm of conduct not so much in the whole to 
which he belongs as in the individual himself. From this 
comes the weight which he lays upon one’s own voluntariness, 
for the sake of fixing the conception of pcccatum. To this 
is due also, on the other side, the assertion that the actual 
commission of the sin contributes nothing toward condem¬ 
nation, but that this rests only upon the consensus and the 
intention. *From this results, finally, the emphasis with vrhich, 
as far as duty is concerned, the agreement with one’s own 
conviction and conscience is declared to be the principal 
thing. For this reason original sin, while to be sure a 
vttimn^ is no proper peccatum^ and Abelard so strongly 
emphasizes freedom in the choice of evil, that he asserts the 
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possibility of a person s gfoing through life quite without 
peccata. Forgiveness of sin is therefore the infusion of a 
repentant disposition. The sin against the Holy Spirit is 
the complete incapacity for repentance, which coincides with 
conduct in opposition to conscience and with doubt of God’s 
grace, and which has no pardon. Exactly as in this larger 
work Abelard has also represented, in the poem addressed 
to his son Astralabius (Migne, col. 1759), truth to one’s 
convictions as the only principle of morality. When there* 
fore he is often designated as the rationalist among the 
Schoolmen, he deserves the title not only on account of his 
doctrine of the Trinity, which approaches Sabellianism in sj)ite 
of all his polemics against it, and not only on account of his 
critical attempts, but also on account of his ethics, in which 
he actually completely agrees in the principal point with 
many modern rationalists. The fact that all those in whom 
the ecclesiastical sense was very powerful held aloof from 
Abelard, is due not only to his above-mentioned tendency 
toward nominalism, or rather away from extreme realism, 
but also to this rationalistic vein in his character. 

§ 162. 

The conflict of Abelard, the incarnation of French scho¬ 
lasticism in its keenness and elegance, with the clergy of his 
fatherland aroused there a widespread distrust in philosophy. 
The consequences of this had to bt borne also by such as 
stood in no connection with Abelard, for instance by William 
of Conches (1080--1154), a pupil of Bernard of Chartres. By 
his youthful writings, l)e philosophia, as well as by his notes 
to Plato’s Tirnaus, in which he .brings forward a Platonizing 
atomism, he aroused accusations against himself which he 
was able to still only by a retractation which he later repeated 
in his Pragmaticon philosophiee, (The latter work was 
printed in Strasburg in 1583, under the title Dialogus dc 
substantiis physicis confcctus a Wilke Into A neponymo pkiloso- 
pho. . . . industria Guilielmi Grataroli. Haurcau, in his 
Singularitds^ gives accurate information in regard to William’s 
works.) Later he confined his instruction chiefly to grammar 
and the interpretation of the ancients. (I am not able to 
decide whether it is true that the work «•£/>< SiSu^twv, published 
in Bedes venerab. opera^ is an extract from William’s early 
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work, since I have not seen the latter, although it is said to 
have been published in 1474.) This distrust of the Church 
toward scholasticism is further the reason why the latter, 
its ground of support, ecclesiastical recognition, being taken 
away, begins to approach its dissolution. Its death is in 
a proper sense dissolution, since the elements which scho¬ 
lasticism contains {yid. § 157), and which in Anselm had been 
comi)lctcly one, began to separate themselves in Abelard, and 
after him were wholly sundered. While Abelard was at one 
time a mere logician, as in his commentaries upon Boethius, 
:it another time a pure metaphysician, as in his ontological 
controversies with William, again only a systematic compiler 
of ecclesiastical tradition, as in his Sic et non, and finally only 
an evtoller of subjective piety, as in his sermons and his 
ethics, his speculative talent nevertheless enabled him to 
unite these different elements, as formerly the most various 
tendencies were combined in Socrates. Whoever is unable 
to comprehend such a personality^ must err respecting it, 
Socrates appears eccentric; Abelard is regarded by the 
friends of Bernard as dishonest. In spite of this, his person¬ 
ality is so powerful that all his contemporaries, attracted or 
repelled, take notice of him, and therefore divide themselves 
into his scholars, or at least friends, and his enemies. Even 
the former, however, are not able to reproduce Abelard as 
a whole, but only one or another side of the master, as 
formerly the lesser Socratic schools had done in connection 
with Socrates (§ 66, 67). His enemies, on the other hand, 
since they attack only one or the other side of Abelard’s 
teaching, cannot avoid agreeing with him and learning from 
him in many things. Gilbert, a man of like spirit with 
Abe-lard, takes up the logical and metaphysical work with 
such effect that his theological accomplishments are soon 
forgotten. Hugo, on the contrary, one of Abelard’s bitterest 
o[)poncnts, makes the material and formal side of faith so 
prominent that he very nearly despises dialectics. That 
which had been united is sejiarated, and the attempts to 
transform scholasticism into mere rational teaching or into 
mere religious teaching appear side by side. Both tendencies 
bear an equally negative relation to the standpoint of 
Erigena, who had fused both into an undistinguishable unity. 
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-ff.—SCHOLASTICISM AS MERE RATIONAL SCIENCE. 

§ 163. 

I. Gilbert de la Porri'e (Porretanus), born in Poitiers and 
educated under Bernard of Chartres, taught first in Chartres, 
then in Paris, finally in Poitiers, and in the last place was 
made bishop in 1142. He was celebrated as a dialectician 
and therefore called Pcripatcticus. For that very reason he 
fell under the suspicion of Bernard of Clairvaux and of the 
pope and was obliged to defend himself at two councils. 
He was however more yielding and therefore more fortunate 
than his contemporary Abelard, and died in the year 1154 
without being attacked again. Of his writings the most 
celebrated is the Dc sexprincipiis, a work of but a few pages, 
which is contained in many old translations of Aristotle’s 
Organon, others in that which was published in Venic(‘, 

apud Juntas, in 1562 (pp. 62 67). (An older edition without 
date, which has at the close the shield of the city of Halle, 
—which is also, however, the crest of Martin Landsberg of 
Wurzburg,—contains ten leaves in folio.) It belongs to the 
Organon also, because it was composed with the intention of 
addmg to the comments upon the first four categories, which 
Aristotle him.self had written {vid. § 86, 6), equally exhaustive 
comments upon the remaining six, which explains the title of 
the work. The name, however, is not quite exact, since, in 
addition to the six Aristotelian categories, the form is discussed 
at length in the first chapter, and the assumption of differences 
of grade in the last Moreover the eight chapters (or, accord¬ 
ing to another division, eleven chapters in three tracts) of this 
little w’ork contain many references to other commentaries of 
the author upon Aristotle; and it may have gained especial 
prominence only because the others were early lost Gilbert 
is the first who can be proved to have known, in addition to 
the portions of the Organon which were previously known, the 
Analytics of Aristotle. In so far there was a propriety in 
calling him more than others a Peripatetic. It is true that he 
makes little use of this additional source, and operates with the 
traditional logic of the schools, which was all that Abelard and 
his other contemporaries were acquainted with {vid, § 151)' 
His investigations in regard to the various meanings of 
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ubi, habere, etc., often purely lexical, were regarded in the 
Middle Ages as very weighty additions to Aristotle. To us 
they seem rather unimportant. 

2. In addition to this work there is extant a Commentary 
of Gilbert’s upon the Pseudo-Boethian works De Trinitate and 
Dc duabus nainris in Christo, Both are contained in the 
Basel edition of Boethius’ works of the year 1570. For the 
metaphysics of Gilbert the former is most important, for his 
theology the latter. In the former, from the proposition that 
being has the priority over that which is, is deduced the con¬ 
clusion that the presupposition of all is that being which, since 
it is not a mere participation in being, is quite simple, or, as he 
calls it, abstract. This entirely pure being is God, from whom 
for that very reason Deity cannot be distinguished, as mankind, 
of which man partakes, can be distinguished from man. If the 
word substance designates that which possesses properties then 
(jod is not substance, He is essentia non aliqtiid. As there is 
no distinction between Dcus and Divinitas, there is also none 
between I liin and any of His properties; He is in no sense to be 
thought of as a union of manifoldness, as something concrete, 
'riierefore our thinking also can comprehend nothing in Him ; 
He is not comprehensibiiis, but only intclligibilis. Essentially 
different from this perfectly simple being are the substances or 
things which, as possessors of attributes, have in themselves a 
doubleness which belongs to them on account of matter. Bj' 
the latter is not to be understood corporeality, although it is 
the principle of corporeality, that is apparent existence. 
Matter is to be regarded as a negative principle, as the 
opposite extreme to mere or pure being, and, like the latter, 
is incomprehensible, but for a contrary reason. 

3. Between the absolute being and substances stand the 
ideas (tWv)t or forms, the original types after w'hich all is 
created, and which themselves have their ground in being as 
pure form. Since they have no properties it cannot be said 
that they are substant or substances ; but since they neverthe¬ 
less subsistunt they are called subsistentiec. They are acces¬ 
sible neither;to the senses nor to the imagination, but to the 
understanding alone, and are perpetuce, while God is esternus 
and things arc tcniporalcs. Among them are reckoned not 
only genera and species but also all abstracta, e.g., albedo. In 
materializing themselves the forms become forma naiiva or, 
since the materially existing was substance, substantiales. 
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As these they are for the first time properly univen^altay which 
then exist as such in re. This is in exact accord with 
Abelard. It is not in conflict with this however when Gilbert, 
in agreement with his teacher Bernard and with William, 
ascribes reality to the forms independent of their materializa¬ 
tion and previous to it in the supersensuous world. In this 
double reality they are distinguished also by the expressions 
excmpla and cxcmplafia. Gilbert rejects William's panthe¬ 
istic formula, that the distinction of individuality is merely 
accidental. Properties, according to him, do not make this 
distinction, but simply show it {twn faattnt .\cd produnt). 
The subsistencies, namely, or forms, constitute the proper 
nature of things, which originally has no relation to pro¬ 
perties. When a form however exists in a substance it comes 
into an indirect relation to the latter's properties, which 
wmnt in the substance, but adsunt to th<‘ form. In virtue 
of this indirect relation, the form excludes all properties 
which are contradictory to it and admits only such as arc in 
conformity wdth it, and thus from them conclusions can be 
drawn in regard to it. 

4. The distinction which Gilbert, in agreement with the 
Platonists, draws between eternal, temporal, and perpetual, 
causes him, like Aristotle, to distinguish three principal 
sciences, theology, physics, and mathematics. With these 
correspond the three modes of knowing, inUlkctu^, ratio^ 
disciphnahs spcculaho, and each of them has its own under¬ 
lying propositions. Theology thereby is widely sundered 
from the others, since the categoric', do not apply to God, nor 
is language sufficient to express a knowledge of Him. The 
way is thus really prepared for the proposition, which sub¬ 
sequently became so famous, that a thing may be true in 
theology which is false in philosophy, that is, the comjilete 
separation of the two is approached. Among the dogmas, 
Gilbert seems, like Abelard, to have busied himself especially 
with the Trinity, and to have treated it much as the latter did. 
The repeated assertion that language is inadequate, that none 
of the expressions used, such as nature, person, etc., are to be 
taken in^ the ordinary sense, is, accurately considered, an 
isolation of theology by which it ceases to be science. For 
Gilbert, as he proves by his action, science was especially 
dialectics, and from this is to be explained his readiness to 
recant his theological propositions that were regarded as 
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heretical. He would perhaps have held more firmly to the 
distinction between substances and subsistencies. In ad> 
dition to dialectics, he busied himself much with exegesis^ 
At least his commentary upon Canticles is often cited by 
Bonaventura 

§ 164 

1. A tendency in philosophy, which John of Salisbury (vid, 

§ 175) criticizes in his Metalogicus, developed itself, probably 
not without feeling the influence of Gilbert’s dialectical studies, 
and certainly under the impetus which was given by the 
discovery of the weightiest analytical works, especially the 
Topics of Aristotle. This tendency had appreciation only for 
logical subtleties and the arts of disputation, and in connec¬ 
tion with the union of the three scrmochialcs sricntuc which 
was recognised at that time, finally contented itself with mere 
logomachies which would have done honour to an Euthydemus 
and a l)ion>sodorus. In consequence a contempt for logic, 
as empty altercation of the schools, began to spread among 
those who desired substantial knowledge, a contempt which 
these philosophil' as the logicians called themselves, 

seem to have answered with an equal contempt for all real 
knowledge. Without scientific value in themselves these phe¬ 
nomena are nevertheless significant as showing how one of those 
elements which are essential to scholasticism seeks to free itself 
at this time from the others and to occupy the field alone. 

2. Those who first interpreted the Anal) tics and Topics 

of Aristotle, instead of the Boethian school books which had 
hitherto been in use, received the name of modenti, a name 
by which the followers of Roscellinus had been designated. 
From lojiica m odvrnorum formed the term lo^ica nova, and 

this was now taught in addition to the school logic, which had 
been previously in use, and which was called therefore logica 
vetus. Finally, when the superiority of Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the syllogism became so apparent to all as to suppress the logica 
vetus and this term thus lost its meaning, it was employed, 
for the sake of preserving it, to designate something quite 
different. The division of dialectics which treats of the pre¬ 
dicables, the categories, and the judgment, is called logica (or 
ars) vetus because it forms the presupposition for and is there¬ 
fore older than that part which has to do with conclusions, 
I)roofs, and methods. 
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3. While thus, by Gilbert and the puri philosophic the 
Organon was transformed from an authority ranking;^ with 
the Scriptures and the Fathers into an authority which, as 
the only one, suppressed and drove, the others into oblivion, 
on the other hand the rise of the opposite extreme may be 
quite easily explained. The doctrine of faith must be made 
the principal thing, and dialectics and metaphysics must take 
a subordinate position. Whoever emphasizes the former only 
at the cost of the latter occupies a twofold relation to Abelard, 
who was at the same time so decidedly both dialectician and 
theologian. It is therefore no wonder if such a one treats 
many dogmas exactly as Abelard had done, and yet speaks of 
him scarcely otherwise than with bitterness. The agreement 
is with the author of Christian Theology^ the disagreement is 
with him who called logic his goddess. The man who does 
not strive after the name of Peripatetic us ^ but who is called 
by his followers a theologian equal to Augustine, is Hugo. 
He placed in opposition to Abelard’s French keenness, which 
falls only too easily into mere formal investigation, the rich 
profundity of the German spirit. 


C.-SCHOLASTICISM AS MERE RICLIGIOUS SCIENCE. 

§ 

H ut;o. 

Alb. Liebner: Hugo von St. Victor nnd du fheohgischen JitJiittn^m seiner 
Zeti. Leip^if?, 1832. B. Haureau: de Saint-Victor, JNouvel 

examen de Vedition de ses eeuvtes. Pans, 1850. 

I. Hugo, Count of Blankenburg, was born in the paternal 
castle in the Hartz in the year 1096. He was thoroughly 
educated in German schools before he went, in Ids eigh¬ 
teenth year, to the Augustine monastery of St. Victor, which 
had been founded by William of Chamixiaux. I'o this 
monastery is due the cognomen by which he is ordinarily 
known. He remained there until his death, in 1141. His 
writings were collected after his death and have been often 
published, with the insertion of many works that are not 
genuine. The Paris edition of the year 1526 is the earliest. 
The Venice edition of 1588, in three folio volumc.s, is more 
common. In Migne’s Patr. lat., Hugo’s works are printed 
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from the Rouen folio edition of 164$ and fill vols. 175-177. 
Haur^au has shown how carelessly they are edited. Only 
the first volume and the second, as far as col. 1017, contain 
the genuine works, the renjainder of the second and the whole 
of the third are made up of other writings, a part of them 
under the names of their real authors. 

2. That which distinguishes Hugo above most of his 
contemporaries is the fact that widely various theological 
tendencies have exerted an influence upon him, and he thus, 
with remarkable versatility, reveals an enthusiasm for the 
Scriptures as great as that of the men who were called in his 
day Biblical theologians, and at the same time is filled with 
respect for learned exegesis and for the traditional threefold 
metluid of interpretation, historical, allegorical, and anagogical 
or tropological. He is better acquainted with the ancients 
than most of his contemporaries, and he loves them, but at 
the same time he knows how to maintain the specific differ¬ 
ence between heathen and Christian science better than 
Abelard, and urges that all worldly science is only a prepara¬ 
tion for tht'ology. As such it is treated by him in the first 
three books of his Eruditio didascalica (Migne, ii. 739-838), 
called also Didascalon and Didascalion, where it precedes in 
encyclopaidic form the introduction to Biblical and ecclesi¬ 
astic il history, which fills the last four books. Following 
Boethius and the Peripatetics, Hugo divides philosophy and 
the entire sphere of knowledge into theoretical, practical, 
and mechanical (technical). From this are excepted the 
logical inquiries which are to precede all others in the 
frivium, and which Hugo tolerates only as means to a 
correct and precise terminology. Otherwise he treats them 
rather contemptuously, and where they are made the end 
regards them as dangerous. The theoretical part mentioned 
is divided into theology, which deals with the Divine, eternal, 
intellectual; into mathematics, whose province is the sempi¬ 
ternal and intelligible, and whose four divisions form the 
quadriviiim: and into physics, which has to do with the 
temporal and material. Practical philosophy is divided into 
ethics, economics, and politics. Finally, the mechanical di¬ 
vision of science contains instructions in the seven arts, weav¬ 
ing, smithcraft, navigation, agriculture, hunting, medicine, 
the histrionic art. This encyclopaedic outline is followed by 
methodological rules, and by an historical introduction to the 
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Bible. His guides for the former are Cassiodorus and Isidore 
of Seville, for the latter especially Jerome. 

3. Hugo is much more independent in his chief theological 
works, by which are to be understood his Diaiogus de sacra- 
mentis legis naturalis et script a: (Migne, ii. 18-42), his Summa 
senteniiamm (Ibid., 42-174) and his De sacramentis ckHstiance 
fidei libri duo (Ibid., 174-618). The influence is apparent 
which was exerted upon him by Augustine, Gregory the 
Great, and Erigena, the last of whom he necessarily became 
acquainted with and prized as the translator of the works of 
the Pseudo-Areopagite, upon which he himself wrote a com¬ 
mentary. He felt also, though more indirectly, the influence of 
Abelard, against whom he was greatly prejudiced, not only on 
account of his love for Bernard but also on account of the great 
difference between their modes of feeling. They both agree 
that the problem of theology is to make belief comprehensible. 
But while Abelard emphasizes the fact that doubt makes this 
comprehension necessary, Hugo insists especially that com¬ 
prehension is possible only as a result of previous experience. 
Both agree that nothing may be believed which is contrary 
to reason. But to Hugo the service of belief appears to be 
diminished if its content be composed only of that which 
ari.ses from or is according to reason. The weightiest pro¬ 
positions of belief stand rather above reason (Dc sair., i. 3), and 
with this position the fact coincides that he, in agreement 
with Erigena, prefers negative to positive utterances in regard 
to God. That God is spirit is quite true only in so far as 
He is not body. Belief consists of two parts, the co^nitio, or 
the materia fidei, that quod fide credifur, and the aficctu, that 
is the credere. This subjective side as the proper fides he 
always places above the former, which a person may have 
without believing (Dc sacr., h*. 10). This however has not 
hindered him from giving in his Summa sententiarum a logic¬ 
ally arranged presentation of the content of belief, in con¬ 
nection with which one can scarcely help concluding that 
Abelard’s Sie et non was the original occasion of the work. 
Moreover in this work too as elsewhere the practical point 
of view is prominent, inasmuch as the virtues of faith, of hope, 
and of love are first discoursed upon and afterward the con¬ 
tent of belief is considered. After treating in the first tract of 
the being and attributes of God, the Trinity (in a manner very 
like Abelard) and the incarnation, he considers in the second 
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the creation of the angels and their fall. The third tract dis¬ 
cusses the six days’ work, the creation and the fall of man; the 
fourth the sacraments, that is the means of grace, and indeed 
those of the old economy, especially the law, which furnishes 
an opportunity for the consideration of the whole doctrine of 
ethics. The three following tracts have to do with the sacra¬ 
ments of the new economy; the fifth, baptism; the sixth, 
penance, the power of the keys, and the eucharist; the seventh, 
marriage. Up to this point there is no discussion of escha¬ 
tology. 

4. The subjective complement of this objective, almost 
dry, presentation of the contents of belief is formed by those 
works which have chiefly gained for him the name of Mystic. 
I lerc belong especially his dialogue with the soul, Soliloquiuni 
dc arrfia anintiP (Ibid,, p. 951-970), the three closely connected 
works Dc area Noc morali (Ibid., p. 618 ff.), De area Noe mystica 
({). 681 ff.), Dc vauilatc mitndi (p. 701-741) and some other 
less important essays. With fondness and with almost trilling 
accuracy the comparison is carried out between the ark of 
Noah and the Church as a whole, or between the ark and the 
soul as it sails uj^on the waves of the world toward God, or 
airain as it rests in God, and the succession of conditions 
through which the soul passes in nearing its last goal is 
fixed with exactness. This goal is the immediate contempla¬ 
tion of God, the contcmplatio. The separate presentations 
differ from one another only in the fact that at one time are 
given as preparatory steps to that contemplation only cogitatio 
and medifatio, at another time the whole series beginning 
with the lutio, which is to be followed by nicditatio, oratio, and 
operafio. Cogitatio, nicditatio, and contcmplatio appear then 
as the functions of the three eyes by which we perceive. Of 
these the outer, designed for material things, has been least 
affected by the fall, the inner, by which we contemplate our¬ 
selves, has become very weak, and finally our eye for God 
almost blind. It is clear that these three eyes are parallel 
with the three principles, matter, soul, and God. In spite of 
the great value which is laid upon moral purity, the practical 
appears to be subordinated to the theoretical enjoyment, which 
is often called a tasting of Deity. This condition is an 
absorption in oneself as well as in God, and is always brought 
into connection with renunciation of the world, still more with 
complete forgetfulness of the world. In this condition there 
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remains to man nothing, not even his own self. Whoever 
considers such expressions an indication of pantheism is not 
acquainted with the language of m^'sticismt 

5. Hugo’s De sacrament is ckristianee Jidci, which is one of 
his last, must be regarded as his ripest work. It treats of all 
the means of grace and therefore embraces his entire dog> 
matics. In this work the objective and subjective elements 
of his faith, rational reflection and mystical profundity, appear 
more than in any other of his writings, and he shows not 
only familiarity with the manner in which others dogmatize 
but also dogmatic keenness of his own. Since all that exists 
consists of those works of God by which the non-existent 
becomes existent {opera conditionis), and again of those by 
which the ruined is made better (opera rcstauraiionis), the 
first book (Ibid., pp. 187-363) treats of the former, and thus in 
general of the creation, and questions connected with it. In 
twelve sections, each of which is again divided into many 
chapters, are first considered the being and constitution of the 
world, then from this conclusions are drawn as to the original 
causes w'hich lie at its foundation, and thus God is reached, 
and His Trinity is conceived, and parallels pointed out in 
creatures, just as by Abelard. Investigations follow in regani 
to our knowledge of God, and here the above-mentioned dis¬ 
tinction between supra-rational and irrational is brought out. 
Hugo proceeds next to the consideration of the will of God, 
and the difficulties which arise from the existence of evil are 
met by very fine distinctions between will and signs of the 
will, as well as between the willing of evil and the willing 
that that which is evil may exist The creation of angels and 
their fall, and the creation and fall of man follow. To this is 
joined the consideration of the restoration and of the means 
to it, first belief and then thd remaining means of grace or 
sacratnenia as well of the pre-Mosaic time, the sacrament a 
naturalis legis, as of the written law. All that is treated in 
this book forms at the same time the introduction to the 
subject of the second book (pp, 363-618), the means of 
grace under the new economy. This book is divided into 
eighteen sections and discusses the incarnation, the unity 
of the Church as the body of Christ, Church ordinances, 
holy garments, consecration of churches, baptism, confirma¬ 
tion, the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, the 
minor sacraments, that is Church usages of all sorts (in which 
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connection an excursus upon simony is introduced), finally 
marriage and the vow. The incarnation is represented, as 
it had been by Anselm, as suitable, even if not absolutely 
necessary {v 7 W. § 156, 8). The consideration of virtues and 
vices forms the step to the treatment of the confessional, for¬ 
giveness of sins, and supreme unction. Death, the last things, 
and the future world are treated in the last three sections, to 
which the Summa sententiartim is related as a more historical 
introduction. 


§ 166. 

That which in Anselm was completely one, and in Abelard 
at least closely united, appears separated in Gilbert and the 
pttri philosopki on the one side, and in H ugo on the other. 
The s(*paration of scholasticism into its elements proceeds 
hf)wever still further, since Hugo is followed by others who 
either look upon the content of belief, that which he calls 
loouitio or quod fide creditur^ as the principal thing in all 
science, or place faith itself, Hugo’s affcclio and ipsafides, so 
f.ir above all else that even the doctrine of God recedes 
before the doctrine of piety, and they forget everything above 
their religious anthropology. Those of both tendencies, which 
are related to one another later in the eighteenth century as 
the orthodox and the pietistic, are able to make use of Hugo. 
'I'he former, however, revere in him especially the author of 
the Summa seuienfiarttm, and arc therefore in a position to 
m.ike use of the preparatory labours of Abelard, while the 
latter accept him because he wrote the Arrha animec and 
the Area moralis and mystica, Both, like their common 
father Hugo, occu{)y a negative relation toward those who 
look upon dialectics as the principal part of philosophy. 
The more one-sidedly they develop the more hostile will they 
become toward each other. The representatives of the 
former tendency, the writers of summaries, keep themselves 
freer from such one-sidedness, and are aided in this by 
the fact that they are not all scholars of a single master. 
Among the monks of the monastery of St. Victor, on the con¬ 
trary, who allow only their great theologian to be regarded as 
an authority, this one-sidedness increases until it results in 
decided hatred for every other tendency. 
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§ 167. 

The Summists. 

By the name Summists, which is derived by Buldus from 
Hugo's Snmma sentcntiarimh are quite fittingly designated the 
authors of the so-called theological Surntna. These works 
like those of Hugo and the earlier Sic et non of Abelard, 
aim to show, not so much what their author believes, as what 
the greatest teachers of the Church have regarded as true. 
At most they go on to show how casual contradictions among 
the authorities are to be solved, a task which Abelard had 
not undertaken. Soon after the above-mentioned works of 
Abelard and Hugo, perhaps contemporaneously with the 
latter, appeared the work of Robertus Pullus, who is the first 
of the mere Summists. The work of Peter of Novara 
attained a much greater reputation than that of Robert, in 
spite of the fact that it was drawn largely from the latter. 
His collection of sentences supplants gradually the works of 
Abelard and of Hugo. As at the beginning of scholasticism 
so here too the more gifted originator is eclipsed by the 
more logical arranger, the Briton by the Italian, and the 
glitter of the latter’s name becomes so great that th< most 
talented of the Summists, the German Alanus, has not been 
able to secure the reputation which he deserves. Chronologi¬ 
cally the earliest is followed by the most celebrated, the most 
celebrated by the most talented. 

§ 168. 

I. Robirtus Puilus (called also Poulain, Pullcinus, Pul- 
lanus, Pollenus, Pollen, Fully, Pulcy, Pudsy, de Puteaco, 
Bullenus, Bollenus) was born in England, and, after teach¬ 
ing in Paris and also, as it seems, for a time in Oxford (from 
1129), was called to Rome, where he died in 1150, having 
been made a cardinal in 1141 and afterwards papal chan¬ 
cellor. His works have been published by Mathaud in folio, 
Paris, 1655. His Seiitentmrum libri oclo, which alone come 
into consideration here, are contained in Migne’s Patr. laL, 
vol. 186 (pp. 626-1152). They are cited also as his Theology^ 
and as Sentcnttcc de sancta Trimtate. Of his works are men¬ 
tioned, in addition, In Psaimos, In Sancii Johannis Apoca- 
lypsin^ Super dociorum diet is Itbb. IP., De contthipiii mundi, 
Preelectionum lib. /., Sermonum hb. /., et alia nonnulla. 
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2. It is characteristic of the standpoint of the Sententia 
that the doctrine of philosophers is very often contrasted 
with the teaching of the Christiani. The division of the 
work into eight books is rather artificial, since sometimes a 
new book begins in the very midst of a subject. The arrange¬ 
ment of the work is nevertheless quite logical. The first 
book, in sixteen chapters, shows that God exists; that He is 
only one, but one in three Persons; that He possesses no pro¬ 
perties nor actual manifoldness; again, how the generation of 
the Son and the procession of the Spirit are related; how 
each of them is alius non aliud quam Pater; that God is 
everywhere present as the soul in the body; what is meant 
by the love, hate, anger, will of God; how God rewards and 
punishes; that even to His omnipotence many things are im¬ 
possible, but that it extends farther than His actual willing; 
finally, that God foresees all things. Objections are con¬ 
tinually adduced and answered. In the second book, which 
contains thirty-two chapters, the author teaches that God has 
created the world in order that His goodne;ss and blessedness 
may be shared by others, and has destined heaven for tht* 
angels, the earth for man. I'o both freedom is given. The 
angels by means of it confirm themselves so thoroughly in 
the good th.it they are able only to be good; the devil 
estranges himself so completely from the good that he is 
able only to be bad. He is devil, therefore, only by his own 
agency. As regards man, the soul is created in the pre¬ 
viously-formed body and receives its sinfulness from this 
impure environment. The body is joined with the soul, and 
man is not a third something beside the two. The soul 
possesses reason, temper {zV«), and passion, and on account 
of the first is immortal. Man was created in order to 
compensate, not numerically but in merit, for that which 
God had lost through the fallen angels. In his original 
condition he was more perfect than we, but less perfect than 
that for which ^he was destined. Then he merely could sin 
and die, now he must Adam, as the seed of all other men, 
propagates sin by means of the passion which accompanies 
generation. The means of transmission itself transmits. 

3. In the third book, which contains thirty chapters, the 
means arc considered by which God offers salvation, first to 
some, then to all. After a comparison of the particular J ewish 
economy of salvation with the universal Christian economy. 
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the author proceeds to consider the incarnation, the immacu¬ 
late conception and birth of Christ, and the relation of the 
two natures in Him. Since Deity is joined with the entire 
man, body and soul, Christ is persona trium substantiarnm, 
and His union with God is essentially different from that of 
every believer. The book is closed by investigations as to 
how the Divine and human are related in Christ, for in¬ 
stance in miracles. "Wm fourth book, in twenty-six chapters, 
opens w'ith the subordination of the incarnate One to God, 
and touches the question whether He was able to sin, without 
coming to a decision upon it. It inquires further how far 
omnipotence is to be ascribed to Him, and remarks in that 
connection that Scripture is accustomed often to say less than 
it means, and I'ice versa. The question why Christ prayed, 
and how this is consistent with omnipotence and omniscience, 
is subtly answered; and the author then proceeds to ascertain 
whether He possessed faith, love, and hope. Sight took the 
place of faith in Him. The necessity of the death upon the 
cross, the question as to how far in spite of this the mur¬ 
derers of Christ sinned, the fact that Christ offered Himself 
not to the devil but to Cxod, and an investigation as to what 
the lower world contains and what Christ accomplished by 
His descent into Hades—these and related subjects make up 
the contents of the remainder of the book. The fifth, contain¬ 
ing fitcy-two chapters, opens with the subject of the resurrec¬ 
tion, in which connection the going forth of the dead out of 
their graves for a short time, and appearances of Christ after 
His ascension, are considered. Th» latter are regarded either 
as appearances of angels, or as due to an ecstatic condition 
on the part of the beholder. An accurate presentation of 
justification by faith, and of the meritoriousness of works, of 
the nece.ssity of baptism and the possibility of making up for 
it by martyrdom and faith, is not free from Semi-Pelagianism, 
which indeed at that time was regarded as orthodox. Bap¬ 
tism and the ceremonies belonging to it, the opening of 
heaven in connection with it and by means of it, the con¬ 
fessional, forgiveness of sins, works dead and meritorious, 
are considered at length one after the other, as well as the 
various degrees of spiritual death from which it is still 
possible to be rescued, and the last degree for which there is 
no salvation. 

4. The sixth book, in sixty-one chapters, takes up 6rst an 
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entirely different subject, discussing the nine orders of good 
angels and the corresponding orders of the bad. The in¬ 
vestigation then returns to man, and devotes itself to the 
share which divine grace has in man’s good works, and to 
the share which belongs to man’s own activity. The latter 
is made to consist chiefly in the.giving up of opposition. 
The various elements of repentance are given, and the con¬ 
fessional and absolution arc considered from the side of the 
confessor, as well as from the side of the penitent, in such 
a way as to oppose levity on the part of the latter and 
hierarchical cupidity on the part of the former. The thirty- 
seven chapters of the seventh book treat of the forgiveness 
of sin, the life of the saved within the Church, and their 
various ranks; finally state and family life, and, with es¬ 
pecial fulness, marriage. In the eighth book, which contains 
thirty-two chapters, the discussion concerns the Eucharist, 
its relation to the celebration of the passover, transub- 
stantiation, laws in regard to meats, finally, with great 
fulness, death, resurrection, judgment, eternal perdition and 
blessedness. The discussion bears throughout an exegetical 
character. Difficulties are set aside by rather arbitrary 
conclusions. 


§ 169. 

I. Petrus, born in Novara and therefore ordinarily called 
Lombardus, died in the year 1164 as Bishop of Paris. He 
appears to have been originally a pupil of Abelard, but later 
he heard Robertus Pullus, and finally was directed by Ber¬ 
nard to Hugo, who captivated him above all others. His 
fame is due chiefly to his work Sententiariim libri guattuor, 
from which arises his common designation Magister sen- 
tentiarmn. The fact that this work became the basis for ’all 
dogmatic investigation, just as the Dccretnm Gratiani for 
studies in ecclesiastical law, and further the fact that the aim 
which Gratian had placed before himself in his Concordantia 
discordantiwn, as well as the division into distinctions and 
questions, are common to both works, made it possible for the 
tradition to arise that the two contemporaries were brothers. 
Indeed a third brother has been given them in the person of 
Petrus Comestor, the author of the Historia scholastica. The 
honour of being for some centuries the only recognised com- 
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pendium of dogmatics, so that teacher and students of that 
subject were called Sententiaries, is due to what might be 
called a defect in the work, if it be compared with the Sen- 
ientia of Pullus. It shows, namely, less originality, in many 
points less decision, than the work of Pullus. There was 
thus left, however, more room for independence on the part 
of those who made it the basis of their lectures. Opinions 
for and against a thing are presented in the manner intro¬ 
duced by Abelard, then it is shown how the contradiction 
may be solved; but the conclusion is not so strongly supported 
that the teacher himself cannot modify it or at least its 
grounds. It thus became possible for the Jesuit Possevin 
to cite 243 commentaries on the Sentences as already known 
to him. The work was first printed in Venice, in 1477; 
since then times without number. Migne’s Pair. lat. con¬ 
tains, in vol. 191, Lombard’s commentaries on the Psalms 
and his Collects on the Pauline epistles, and in vol. 192 
(pp. 519-963) the Sentences^ according to the edition ot 
Aleaume (Antwerp, 1757). 

2. The work begins by referring to the difference between 
the res and the signa which had been noticed by Augustine 
and considered also by Hugo. This Lombard held to be im¬ 
portant for the subjects of belief, since there are not only things 
but also signs which conduce to man’s salvation, namely the 
sacraments. The latter are at first left out of consideration 
and taken up again in the fourth book. The first three books 
are devoted solely to the rcaliti<"S which contribute to sal¬ 
vation. They are however fiirthi r subdivided. Augustine 
had already drawn the distinction between that which man 
enjoys {/rui), that is, desires for its own sake, and that 
which he uses {uH), that is, wjshes for the sake of something 
else. This distinction between quo fruendum and quo 
utendum est is adopted here, and the former predicate applied 
to God alone, of whom the first book treats. The divisions 
of this book as well as of all the others are called distinctiones. 
Each contains a number of questions which are considered 
from various sides and finally answered. In the forty-eight 
distinctiones of the first book the doctrine of the triune 
God is discusse'd, the author showing how the difficulties 
raised against it have been already answered by Augustine 
and others, since they have pointed out an image of the 
Trinity in creatures, especially in man. The author shows 
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further that the contradictions between the various authorities 
are only apparent, arising chiefly from the ambiguity of the 
words employed, and are therefore to be solved by distinc¬ 
tions. He opposes Abelard frequently in this part. The 
essential predicates of God, His omnipresence, omniscience, 
and omnipotence, as well as His will, are considered at length, 
and difficulties in part solved, in part simply mentioned. In 
the second book, in twenty-four distinctioncs, the subject treated 
is gtio tiHmnr, created things. First the act of creation is 
considered, and its ground made the goodness of God, its 
end the true profit of the creature, which consists in serving 
and enjoying God. Protest is entered against the highest 
authorities of the dialecticians, Aristotle and Plato because 
tile former taught the eternity of the world, the latter the 
eternity at least of matter. The consideration of the six 
days’ work, of angels and men, is followed by a discussion of 
evil, in wdiich Peter comes to the conclusion that the dialectic 
rule of the incompatibility of opposites suffers an exception in 
the case of evil. Since this rule, however, was the basis of all 
dialectics, it is easy to understand how, as occasion offers, he 
speaks of dialectics itself somewhat scornfully, or contrasts 
the dialecticians, just as Pulliis had the philosophers, with 
the Christians The t/iird book, containing forty distinctioms^ 
considers first the incarnation. If it were not necessary it 
was nevertheless fitting that it should take place, and that the 
redemption should be accomplished by means of it exactly as 
it was accomplished. The question whether faith, hope, and 
love existed in Christ, forms the transition to the consider¬ 
ation of these virtues; and in this connection love is treated 
with the greatest minuteness. A hasty consideration of the 
four cardinal virtues and a fuller one of the Holy Spirit’s 
seven gifts of grace (according to Isa. i. 2) follow. It is then 
shown that the ten commandments are only deductions from 
the command to love God and our neighbour. After a dis¬ 
cussion of lying and of perjury, the relation between the old 
and new covenants is considered at the close. In the fourth 
book, which contains fifteen distmefiones, the sacred signs 
are treated, the conception of the sacrament is fixed, and then 
the seven sacraments are discussed, confirmation most briefly, 
the confessional most fully. Finally eschatology is taken 
up, and at the end the question is proposed, whether the 
unhappiness of the condemned can disturb the blessedness of 
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the saved. This question, which is discussed in the fifteenth 
distinction is answered in the negative. 

3* One of the most zealous followers of Lombard was 
Peter of Poitiers. He was chancellor of Paris toward the 
end of the twelfth century, and himself wrote five books of 
Sentences or Distinctions^ which he dedicated to William, 
Archbishop of Sens. They were published simultaneously 
with the works of Robert Pullus by Mathaud. The first 
book treats of the Trinity, the second of the rational creature, 
the third of the fall and of the necessary restoration, the 
fourth of the redemption accomplished by the incarnation, 
the fifth of the redemption which is repeated in the sacra¬ 
ments. The work agrees completely in its arrangement and 
essential contents with that of Lombard. 


§ 170. 

1. Intellectually the most gifted of the Summists was the 
German Alanus (di: Insulis because he was born in Ryssel), 
whose long life and extended literary activity has given ri.se 
to the assumption that there were two persons of the same 
name. He was first a professor in Paris, then a Cistercian 
monk, and later for a time Bishop of Auxerre. ih died in 
the Cistercian monastery of Clairvaux in the year 1203, after 
he had won the cognomen of Doctor Universalis by his writ¬ 
ings and disputations against the Waldenses and Patarencs. 
His works were first published by Visch in Amsterdam (1654), 
but appendices were added in the Bibliotheca senptorum 
ordtms CtslercicusiSn Colon., 1650. This edition was made 
the basis of Migne’s edition {Pair, lat., vol. 120), for which 
however manuscripts were especially collated, and which con¬ 
tains in addition the Icxicogfaphical work of Alanus, Didinc- 
tiones dictionum theologicahum (also called Ocitlus 
which was printed in 1477 - 

2. The shortest but most important of Alanus’ works is 
his De artCy seu de articulis catholicce fideiy libri quingue. 
which was first published by Pez in the Tkes. anecd. noviss, 
and is contained in Migne, col. 573 617. It is a Smnma, 
much shorter than usual, written with the purpose of opposing 
heretics and Mohammedans. For this reason there are given 
in the prologue a number of definitions (desertptiones), postu¬ 
lates (petitiones), and axioms {communes animi conceptiones)^ 
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in order to gain firm ground for the disputation, which is then 
carried on in a strictly syllogistic form. The first book, in 
thirty Sentences, treats of the una, omnium causa, God. From 
the impossibility that anything should be causa sui Is deduced 
the existence of a causa prima which has no properties and 
therefore is unchangeable and eternal, unending and incon¬ 
ceivable, an object not so much of knowledge as of faith, that 
is of an acceptance whose meritoriousness consists in the fact 
that it does not rest upon irresistible grounds. Faith stands 
therefore above opinion and below knowledge. All qualities 
which are ascribed to the perfectly simple, highest cause, 
belong only improperly to it, since they have been transferred 
from the effect to the cause. The Trinity of Persons in God, 
which does not conflict with His unity, must be concluded by 
a like transference from the fact that in everything are found 
matter, form, and their unity {compajro). The thirty Sentences of 
the second book treat of the world and its creation, especially 
angels and men. Communicative love, joined with might in 
God, impels Him to the creation of rational spirits, which re¬ 
cognise in the world His goodness and might, and which are 
free because only to such can He show His righteousness. 
The rational angel-like spirit is united in man with that which 
is lowest, the earth. From this arises his frailty, as a result 
of which he falls, sins against God, and thus brings upon 
himself endless punishment. The third book considers, in 
sixteen doctrinal Sentences, the incarnation and redemption. 
In its arrangement it closely follows Anselm’s Cur Deus 
homo, showing that that which man ought to accomplish 
but which God alone could accomplish, was performed by 
the incarnate God, and most fittingly by the Son, because 
He is the basis of all form and therefore opposed to all de¬ 
formity. He takes upon Himself the hardest of punishments, 
the punishment of death. It is however in this connection 
expressly said that God might have adopted other methods of 
redemption. The fourth and the fifth books contain nothing 
peculiar. The former treats of the sacraments in nine Sen¬ 
tences, and the latter of the resurrection in six. 

3. With this work agree in their contents two others, of 
which it is difficult to decide whether they are preparatory to 
or are further developments of what the first contains. They 
divide between them the ends which the work De arte had 
pursued, the one, De fide catholica contra kcereticos libri 
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/K, emphasizing the polemical element, the other, Regula 
tkeologica, rather the systematic. The introduction to the 
latter work (Migne, pp. 617-687) reminds us of Gilbert (§ 163, 
4), in so far as it is asserted that every science has its own 
fundamental principles, distinguished by special names. Dia¬ 
lectics has its maxima, rhetoric its ioci communes, mathematics 
its axiomata and porismata, etc. They all hold only so long 
as the accustomed course of nature lasts. The rcgula or 
maxima thcologica alone have irrefragable necessity, since 
they treat of the eternal and unchangeable. These funda¬ 
mental propositions are in part generally recognised, in part 
such as are convincing only to the one who looks deeply. 
Only the latter are to be considered here. They are espe¬ 
cially such as follow from the fact that God is not only one 
but also unity itself {tuona^i). Many ol them are expressed in 
formulae which sound paradoxical. For instance, monas est 
alpha et 07 mga stfte alpha et otnega, monas est sphara cujus 
icntrum ubtqta circumfercntia nusquam, etc. Especial weight 
is laid upon the fact that there is no difference in God between 
His being and that which He is, and that He is therefore not 
the subject of properties, and hence no theological proposition 
can speak of the accidental {coniingeiis) God, as form itself, 
is naturally without form, just as He does not have being, 
because He is being itself. Since all predicates are taken 
from the forms which an object has, positive predicates do not 
apply to God. It is very carefully considered whether sub¬ 
stantives or adjectives, abstracts or concretes, verbs, pronouns, 
or prepositions, may be used in Sj eaking of God, and how 
their meaning is modified. The especial predicates are then 
considered which, although they belong to all three Persons 
of the Divine nature, are yet ordinarily applied in an especial 
sense to one or the other of them, as might to the P'ather, 
etc. The objections are then weighed which are brought 
against omnipotence, as well as those brought against wisdom 
and foreknowledge. A consideration of goodness forms the 
transition to a discussion of whether and in how far all is good. 
This is followed by ethical investigations, of which the work 
De arte contained none. The principal proposition is, that 
all that is worthy of punishment as well as of reward lies in 
the will alone. With this it is quite compatible that punish¬ 
ment is earned, while reward is unearned, since man accom¬ 
plishes evil as auctor but good as minister. Alanus seeks to 
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avoid Pelagianism and extreme Augustinianism by distinguish¬ 
ing between gratia ad mcritum and gratia in nierito. Vitium • 
is considered, both as the absence of virtus and as its oppo¬ 
site. Caritas is defined as the source of all virtues, and it is 
shown how it is unity with God, which was begun by the 
incarnation of the Son, who as a man earned nothing for Him¬ 
self but all for us, and is continued by the sacraments. Some 
propositions which are said to hold not only for theology 
but also for the natiiralis facuUas, complete the book. It 
is divided into 125 chapters, and as an inventarinm oi that 
which is taught by the theological sens its communis stood for 
a long time in high esteem. 

4. It was probably the four books Dc fide catholica contra 
harcticos (Migne, pp. 305-428) which led Trithemius and 
others after him to ascribe to Alanus a commentary upon the 
Sentences of Lombard. The book has an entirely different, 
purely polemical tendency. In the first book, which contains 
sixty-seven chapters, dualistic, baptist, anti-sacramental, and 
other heresies are refuted by the authority of apostolic and 
patristic utterances. It appears often as if all these assertions 
proceeded from a single sect, but elsewhere it is seen that the 
author has various sects in mind. The second book, directed 
particularly against the Waldenses, embraces twenty-five 
chapters, and defends especially the dignity of the priesthood 
while it opposes also the rigorous morals of the heretics men¬ 
tioned. The third book, in twenty-one chapters, combats the 
Jews, refuting their objections against the Trinity, against the 
abrogation of the ceremonial law, against the appearance of the 
Messiah as well as against His divinity and resurrection, with 
arguments drawn partly from the Old Testament and partly 
from reason. The fourth book is directed contra paganos seu 
Mohametanos. It is the shortest, containing only fourteen 
chapters. In connection with the doctrine of the Trinity, 
reference is made to that already said against the Jews, the 
conception by the Holy Spirit is justified, and finally the 
worship of images is defended, which are for the laity what 
the written word is for the clergy. 

5. Alanus has gained still greater or at least wider 
fame from a poem in nine books entitled Anticlaudianus 
(Migne, pp. 483-575), sometimes called also Antirufinus, 
because it pictures, in opposition to Claudian’s Rufinus, how 
nature forms a perfect man according to God's will. The 
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virtues and vices, which fight over the soul created by God and 
furnished by nature with an excellent body, are personified. 
The poem, in describing the journey of Wisdom to God, con¬ 
tains at once an encyclopaedia of sciences and a representation 
of the universe with its circles of planets and its heavens. 
Arrived in the heavenly sphere, Wisdom is obliged to separate 
itself from the seven arts and sciences; Theology becomes its 
guide; and Faith and a mirror, in which all is seen only by 
reflection, become the means by which it approaches God. 
It is emphasized with a certain joy, how theological doctrines 
are in conflict with those of the trivium and the guadrivmfn. 
Logic is not accorded a very high position, and the novel¬ 
ties introduced by the discovery of Aristotle’s Analylics 
are especially complained of. This is a confirmation of the 
opinion expressed in § 164, t, that the h^ica nova led away 
from theology. 


§ 171- 

The Victorlnes. 

Over against the Summists, who, constituted the orthodox 
party, stand the religious ANTHRoroLO(;isTS or teaf hers of 
piety, the pietists of the twelfth century. Their i)rincipal 
centre was the monastery of .St. Victor, and hence they are 
called by some Victorines. For them, as for the Summists, 
belief without proof stands highest. But they emphasize in 
belief the act of faith itself much more than the content of 
faith. They do not wholly forget, it is true, the fidcs qum 
creditur (to use the modifications of Hugo’s expressions which 
later became common) in holding the fidcs qua creditury but 
nevertheless the latter is treated with greater fondness by him 
who still follows closest in the footsteps of Hugo. His suc¬ 
cessors speedily become more one-sided, and thereby make 
enemies not less of the writers of Sentences and Summaries 
than of the untheological dialecticians. The solitary life, 
withdrawn from all scientific labour and devoted to con¬ 
templation, finds among them full approval. 
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§ 172- 

J. G. V. Engelhard!: Richard von St, Victor und Johannes Ruysbrotk. * 
Erlangen, 1838. 

1. Richard, a Scotchman by birth, was from 1162 until his 
death, in 1173, Prior of the monastery of St. Victor, whose 
name is always added to his own. He was educated' by Hugo, 
and did not neglect entirely the doctrinal side of theology, 
as his works upon the Trinity prove. Nevertheless he laid 
especial weight upon mystic contemplation, to whose descrip¬ 
tion and glorification his most important works are devoted. 
He is also stirred with enmity against philosophers, whose 
arrogance makes him distrustful toward philosophy itself, so 
that he is disposed to admit its services only in connection 
with natural .science. His works have been often published, 
first in octavo, in Venice, in 1506, then more complete in folio, 
in Paris, 1518, and elsewhere. In Migne’s Pair, lat., they 
constitute the 194th volume. 

2. Although Richard’s De Trinitatc libri sex (Migne, pp. 
887- 992) was often cited after his age as an important work, 
it may be passed over here, since it contains scarcely anything 
which had not already been said, and in part better, by Hugo 
and the other Summists considered in the preceding para¬ 
graphs. He af)pears much more original, on the other hand, in 
the works which are commonly called mystical; thus, in the 
work De exterminatione malictpromotione boni(^\i, 1073-1116), 
in which he interprets tropically the words of Psalm cxiv. 5, 
quid cst tibi mare, etc., and shows how believers must fall 
into thf‘ Dead Sea of remorse, how their spirit (the Jordan) 
must flow upwards towards the source, etc. In the work De 
statu intenoris hominis 1116-1158) the words of Isa. i. 
5, 6, omne caput languidum, etc., are interpreted in an equally 
figurative way, and the might of free-will in contrast with ar¬ 
bitrariness, as well as the power of humility and of the prayer 
of devotion, is described and praised. The three books De 
eruditiouc hominis interioris (pp. 1229-1366) treat in the 
same manner the dream of Nebuchadnezzar. Finally, his 
two principal works, Depreeparatione animi ad contemplationem 
(pp. 1 -64) and Libri quinque de gratia Contemplationis (pp. 
63-202), are designated as Benjamin minor and Benjamin 
major because they use the history of the sons of Jacob, 
especially Benjamin, allegorically. They are called also De 
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area mystica by later writers. With these are connected the 
De gradibus charitatis (pp. 1195-1208) and De quatuor 
gradibtis violent^ charUatis (pp. 1207-1224), which describe 
the aspiration that conditions the state of contemplation. 

3. Contemplation, Benjamin, who is born only by the death 
of Rachel (reason), has as its content not only that which is 
above reason, as Hugo had said, but also that which is 
entirely outside of, and indeed opposed to reason. Only tu 
occasional moments do Joseph and Benjamin kiss each other 
that is, meditatio and contemplation reason and revelation, go 
together. In general there is a sharp distinction to be 
drawn between cogitation whose organ is the imagination and 
which knows neither work nor fruit; meditation which belongs 
to the ratiOn and toils but does not reap; and finally contcm~ 
plation whose organ is the intcliigentia and whose reward is 
fruit without labour. If the word contemplation however, be 
taken in the broader sense, six grades of it may be distin¬ 
guished, which are mystically indicated by the principal parts 
of which the ark of the covenant was composed. Two 
belong to the imagination, and of these the lower is conformed 
to the imagination, the other to the reason. Two belong to the 
reason, and of these the lower leans upon the imagination and 
needs images, while the higher is pure rational pertt'ption. 
Finally, there is one that stands above reason but not outside 
of it; and, highest of all, one that is outside of reason and 
appears to be contrary to it, as for instance the contemplation 
of the Trinity. The object of the two highest grades is called 
the intellectual. All six species 01 contemplation are con¬ 
sidered at length, and divided into various .steps, in the 
Benjamin 7 najor; and it is repeatedly pointed out that Aristotle 
and the other philosophers remained upon the lower steps. 
Self-knowledge and self-forgetfulness which follows it, arc 
praised above all else. The highest grade of contemplati()n is 
characterized as the state of being actually lifted out of oneself, 
and its various methods arc described. It is a work of God’s 
good pleasure ; and the prayer of complete self-devotion is the 
means of securing it again when we have once experienced it 
Richard repeatedly finds fault with the dialectici;ins, among 
other things, because they entirely forget the formal character 
of their science. Since even correct conclusions may lead to 
false** results, the chief thing is the truth of the premises 
and fundamental propositions. But he blames not only the 
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dialecticians. It was early noticed that he often seizes the 
opportunity of making some accusation or other against 
Lombard, so that a theology which produces only a Summa 
does not seem to him the right one. 


§ i73- 

I. Richard was succeeded by Walter of St. Victor. His 
work against the heresies of Abelard, Peter Lombard, Peter 
of Poitiers, and Gilbert is ordinarily cited, on account of an 
expression in its preface, under the title In quatuor labyrinthos 
F 7 'ancue. It has become known through extracts made by 
Buheus {Hist, univ.^ Par. II. pp. 629 ff.). Walter condemns 
with equal scorn the logicians and the metaphysicians, W’ho 
think so much of Aristotle that they forget the Gospel, and 
also, in their subtle investigations in regard to aliquid, become 
finally veritable nihilistcc. He condemns likewise the writers 
of Summjiries, who say just as much against the existence of 
God as for it. When they say of anything that it is in viola¬ 
tion of the rules of Aristotle, he inquires w’hat difference that 
makes, and quotes the warning of the Apostle against all 
philosophy. He is disturbed by the fact that they give the 
various opinions side by side without deciding between them, 
and demands that they condemn heresy that they may not 
themselves become heretics. Quotations from the Church 
leathers, especially from Augustine, and railing invectives are 
the weapons with which he attacks the “ Dialecticians ” as much 
as the “ Theologians,” and not less the “ Pseudo-Scholastics.” 
The teachers of the “ Dialecticians ” are the heathen Socrates, 
Aristotle, and Seneca, and they do not realize that the correct¬ 
ness of the conclusion is not a warrant for the truth of the 
thing concluded. By “Theologians” he plainly means the 
compilers of the various Summaries, since he places John of 
Damascus at the head. As for the “ Pseudo-Scholastics,” 
they propose a great number of useless questions, which are 
to be answered only by circumlocutions and subtle distinc¬ 
tions. Over against them all he places constantly living, 
w'orld-conquering faith in the Son of God, who has become 
man with skin and flesh, with bones and nerves—that faith 
which is to the world indeed foolishness, but which drives out 
devils and raises the dead. *• 

2. The influftnee of the monastery of St. Victor,—especially 
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since the subjective side of piety {affectus) had been emi)ha- 
sized there at the expense of the objective element of religion 
(cognitio\ —is not to be mistaken in the tendency of that age 
to awaken the people by sermons, rather than to study learnea 
theology. The miracle-working, travelling preacher, Fulco 
of Neuilly, and Dominic, the founder of the predicant order, 
were at least indirectly influenced by the .Victorines. Four 
Paris professors, the founders of the order of the Vallis schola- 
rium, which took its rise in the neighbourhood of Langres, 
were directly stirred by them. Also the two monks, Isaac in 
Stella and Alcher in Clairvaux, a part of whose correspon¬ 
dence is extant, appear to have felt the influence emanating 
from St. Victor. The latter’s work, De spiriiu et anima^ is 
often cited in later times as a production of Augustine. The 
unscientific mysticism of this age and the scientific mysticism 
of a shortly subsequent period found scarcely anywhere more 
nourishment than in the works which proceeded from this 
monastery, and that almost more in later writings than in 
those of Hugo and even of Richard. They may be regarded 
as diametrical opposites, and therefore as the corresponding 
correlates, of the puriphilosophi mentioned above (§ 164). 

§ » 74 . 

When the Schoolmen have thus become mere metaphy¬ 
sicians, who concern themselves more about substances and 
subsistencies, about nihil and aliijuid, than about belief, or 
logical pugilists who do not inquire as to the Trinity but as 
to whether the man or the knife accomplishes the slaughter; 
and when they have become, on the other side, theological 
compilers, for whom an authority stands higher than all logical 
laws of thought, or again glorifiers of piety, in whose opinion 
the pious heart is to take the place of all science—when 
these results have taken place, scholasticism has really been 
separated into its component parts, that is, has fallen. When 
within it are found men who are not satisfied with any of 
these extremes, but who do not possess sufficient intellectual 
^wer to give scholasticism a new impulse, they will either 
proceed to acquire knowledge of all that is taught in the name 
of philosophy,—to do justice to all in so far as possible,—or 
thef will make the attempt to return to the primitive state of 
scholasticism, in which all its elements were stJU one, even if 
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they did form a chaotic mixture. The former learned historical 
interest is more or less sceptically inclined, the latter attempt, 
on the other hand, to animate the past is in itself mystical. As 
very frequently the disappearance of the speculative spirit has 
been heralded by the rise of scepticism and mysticism, thus the 
temporary exhaustion of the scholastic spirit became manifest 
in the appearance of the mediaeval academician, John of 
Salisbury, and in the mystical reactionary attempt of Amal- 
rich of Bene. 


§ 175 - 

G. Schaarschmidt : Johannis Sarisberiensis^ nach Ltbetif Sfudien, Sihrlfien und 
PhilosophUy Leipzig, 1862 (viii. 360). 

I. Joannes Parvus (perhaps his family name was Short or 
Small) is ordinarily called, from his birthplace, John of Salis- 
UURY, sometimes, from his bishopric, J ohn of Chartres. By his 
education, which he himself describes in his Mctalogicus ii. 10, 
he was better fitted than any one else to pass a final judgment 
upon previous Scholasticism. While still young, but with a 
thorough school education, he went to Paris in the year 1136, 
and became a zealous pupil of Abelard, who imparted to him 
a high respect for logic, which he never lost. This is proved 
by his MctalogicuSy written in mature years, in the four books 
of which he combats, in the person of Cornificius, those who 
looked with contempt upon the investigations connected with 
the trivium. He declares them to be the necessary founda¬ 
tion of all scientific study. Being familiar, however, with the 
Aristotelian Analytics and Topics^ he does not wish one to 
be satisfied, as Abelard still was, with the old logic, that is, 
that which follows Boethius more closely than Aristotle. The 
genuine Aristotelian logic, above all the Topics^ he cannot 
praise enough, in part because it performs such great services 
for rhetoric, in part because it does the same for scientific dis¬ 
putation. This does not hinder him, however, from character¬ 
izing logic as a study especially for youth, and from opposing 
those who, in making this study the only one, become Eristics 
and Sophists instead of philosophers. The method proposed 
by him he himself followed. Having studied the old logic 
under Abelard with great industry, he became, after the lat¬ 
ter had given up his lectures, a pupil of Alberich, one ofithe 
most violent o{J^onents of nominalism, and was thus initiated 
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into all the subtleties of the famous nominalistic controversy, 
and was in a position to give later an account of all the 
various attempts at compromise. By William of Conches, 
who was then his teacher for three years, and by two 
other pupils of Bernard of Chartres, perhaps also by the 
aged master himself, he was led to turn his attention to 
another sphere, namely, the Ancients, whom he now began 
to study with great zeal. Cicero especially captivated him, 
and rhetoric became from that time a principal object of 
his studies. At the same time he was inducted into the 
quadrivium by a German, Hartwin, and by a man whom 
he calls Richardus Episcopus. Both studies shattered his 
admiration for Aristotle, whose physics and ethics seemed to 
him to be in conflict with the doctrines of faith. His respect 
for Aristotle as a logician, however, increased all the more when 
his countryman Adam, by a new translation, made the hitherto 
almost unknown Analytics and Topics more accessible to the 
learned public. Under the tuition of Adam and of William of 
Soissons he now learned to prize this “ new logic,” and its 
fruitfulness for rhetoric. His studies were interrupted by three 
years of teaching, and then he went again to Paris and studied 
philosophy under Gilbert, but at the same time heard Robertus 
Pullus and a certain Simon on theology; and from the way in 
which he cites Hugo of St. Victor it must be concluded that 
he had made himself familiar with his views also ; so that none 
of the tendencies which arose in that period remained unknown 
to him. He was thereby placed in a position to report as 
accurately as he does upon the differ mt modifications which 
had been developed within the various contending parties. In 
the question as to the universals he proposes a compromising 
formula, which, when compared with that of Abelard, appears 
nominalistic. 

2. He imitates Cicero, whom he greatly admires, in appro¬ 
priating various opinions ; and he zealously emulates him also 
in purity of language. Like Cicero, he is fond of calling 
himself an Academician, and desires no extreme scepticism, 
but as little does he wish a knowledge that mistakes its 
limits. Like Cicero also, he combats superstition, but at 
the same time, just as zealously, irreligiousness. With John, 
however, ecclesiastical considerations naturally take the place 
of political. His interest is above all practical. Church life 
and the freedom of the Church are for him more important 

VOL. I A A 
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than dogma. He was confirmed more and more in this ten¬ 
dency by his position as Secretary of the Archbishop Theo¬ 
bald, of Canterbury, who, as well as King Henry II., sent 
him often as an Ambassador to Rome—a mission for which 
he was eminently fitted by his intimate friendship with Pope 
Hadrian IV. Thus Thomas a Becket, with whom he became 
acquainted soon after his return to England, found in him his 
truest servant and assistant when he undertook to defend the 
rights of the archbishopric against the encroachments of the 
State ; and John himself was in danger of sharing the martyr’s 
death. From the year 1176 he was Bishop of Chartres, and 
died there in 1180. Of his works, the Policraticus, in eight 
books, was completed in 1159. It considers in the first six 
books the nttgee curialiuniy in the last two the vestigia philo- 
sopkorum. It appeared first in the year 1476 in folio, of which 
the Paris quarto edition of 1513 is a mere reprint. The Lyons 
octavo edition of 1513 made use of another manuscript. Both 
editions were used by the editor of a third, Raphelengius, 
Leyden, 1595, 8vo. This was reprinted by Jo. Maire, Leyden, 
1639, 8vo, who united with it the MetalogicuSy which had been 
written at the same time, and first published in Paris in i6io. 
The epistles of John were first published by Masson, Paris, 
1611; his poem, EntketicMs de dogmate philosopkorumy by 
Petersen, Hamburg, 1843. In the year 1848, J. A. Giles, of 
Oxford, issued a very incorrect edition of John’s complete 
works, in five octavo volumes. A reprint of this forms the 
199th volume of Migne’s Pair. lat. In all his works more 
learning is shown than was common at that time, united with 
a tasteful presentation quite unusual in his age. Throughout, 
the practical element is predominant. Love is for him the 
sum of all ethics; and in every theoretical investigation the 
question constantly forces itself upon him, whether it has also 
a practical value. This sometimes borders upon a very pro¬ 
saic utilitarianism. 


§ 176. 

Amalrich (the form Almarich is also found) is in every 
particular the opposite of John. He was born in Bena near 
Chartres, and is therefore called after both places. In the 
year 1204 he was condemned on account of his heretical 
doctrines by the University of Paris, where he had first been a 
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teacher of arts, that is a professor in the philosophical faculty, 
but had afterwards devoted himself to theology. With a sense 
of his innocence he appealed to Rome ; but his condemnation 
was confirmed, and he died in the year 1207, soon after making 
a recantation under compulsion. The proposition, that every 
Christian must view himself as a member of the body of Christ, 
which has alone come down to us as his error, can hardly 
have been the ground of his condemnation. It is probable 
that the latter was due rather to the way in which he proved it. 
The judgment, further, which was held over his bones in the 
year 1209, was caused by the fact that the Albigenses and other 
heretics, who had adopted the apocalyptic representation of 
Joachim of Floria and other fanatics, appealed often to Amal- 
rich. • Among the propositions which they are said by Bulaeus to 
have asserted, are some which occur word for word in Erigena, 
and, as far as it is possible to draw a conclusion from the later 
notices of Amalrich himself, as well as the somewhat fuller 
notices of the so-called Almericians, the works of that father of 
scholasticism seem to have had more influence upon Amalrich 
than the Schoolmen of his own day. From this arises the oft- 
repeated accusation of his opponents, that in everything h(‘ 
had to make his own peculiar opinion current, and further the 
report that he had written a book under the name Piston, by 
which it is difficult to understand any other work than that of 
Erigena, whose title had long before undergone similar 
corruptions (§ 154, i). Amalrich appears, to judge from the 
way in which Cardinal Henry of Ostia cites sentences from 
the work of Erigena, to have seized especially upon all that 
could be interpreted in a pantheistic sense, a phenomenon 
which can cause no surprise in connection with a mystical 
reactionary attempt. It is impossible to determine in how far 
the report is true which is found in later writers, that Amalrich 
had declared for the opinion that the sovereignty of the Son- 
had now come to an end, just as the sovereignty of the l‘'ather 
had ceased with the old covenant, and that the reign of the 
Spirit was approaching. 


§ 177- 

Concluding Remark. 

When John of Salisbury knows how to give only an inven¬ 
tory of what the various Schoolmen have attempted to accom- 
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plish ; when Amalrich, on the contrary, is able to counsel only 
a return to the original scholasticism of Erigena; when Walter 
of St. Victor, finely, has only a cry of woe for that to which 
scholasticism has been brought by its leaders—all this is not 
much less than a declaration of bankruptcy on the part of the 
scholastic spirit. In fact, it has exhausted itself in the solution 
of the problem, how to make ecclesiastical dogma accessible to 
the natural understanding, a problem which it undertook to 
solve partly by pointing out rationality in the separate doc¬ 
trines and logical arrangement in their totality, partly by exer¬ 
cising the natural understanding in the appropriation of the 
super-sensuous material, and by showing it the steps by which 
it can rise to a comprehension of the dogma. Scholasticism 
can make further progress only when it receives a new im¬ 
pulse. This is given to it simultaneously with a new problem, 
whose solution it attempts in the period of its glory. 


SECOND DIVISION. 

Scbolaaticiam at ita l>efdbt 

§ 178. 

The more true it is that the spirit of Christianity is entirely 
new, the more must the Church, permeated with that spirit, 
look upon the pre-Christian and the un-Christian spirit as an 
unspiritual nature—as materialism. From this arises the 
struggle of the Christian community, later of the Church, 
against the world. It is a continual strife at the same time 
against Hellenism, the culminating point of classic heathendom; ^ 
•and against Judaism, the summit of Orientalism; finally s^ainst * 
ihe world-empire of the Romans, which incorporated both in 
itself. To the first was opposed, even in the Apostolic age, 
the j udaizing tendency, which received its first impulse fronv 
Peter and James ; then, in the youthful days of the community, 
monkish asceticism, the desire for martyrdom ; finally, in the 
Church, the dogma of the one holy God, and of the creation of 
the world from nothing. Judaism is combated from the very 
beginning by Pauline heathen Christianity; then the fresh and 
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animated spirit of a congregation composed solely of priests is 
contrasted with it; and later the doctrines of tne Trinity, of 
the Incarnation, of the worthlessness of all legal righteous¬ 
ness, are put in opposition to it. Christianity contends finally 
with Roman imperialism in undermining the pillars of the 
law, property and punishment, and in repudiating the deifica¬ 
tion of the world-power, the Roman State, symbolized in the 
worship of the emperors. Those who were foolishness to the 
Greeks, an offence to the Jews, and,—on account of their odii 
generis kumani ^—a sceleraiissima gens to the Romans, richly 
returned such hatred, and considered it their duty, whenever 
they met even with that which was pre-Christian, or hitherto 
unaffected by the Christian spirit, not to rest until it should be 
made subject to the dominion of the Spirit. This work was. 
comparatively finished towards the end of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, when the greatest of the Popes, an anti-type of Charle¬ 
magne, united the world-hierarchy with the world-monarchy^ 
having conquered the world which lay humbly at his feet. 


§ 179 - 

The Kingdom of God, in order even to begin the struggle, 
had to become the kingdom of this world (z/id. § 131); and’ 
.still more, as a rc.sult of the .strife itself, and of its continuation' 
and long duration, it became infected, as is always the case, with 
its opponent’s nature. The Church came out of its victory 
over the world conformed to the vorld. It became Jewish 
through its priesthood, patterned after the Old Testament, and 
through its Pelagianism, which, modified though it was, caused' 
it to lay such great weight upon the ritual service and upon 
meritorious works, for which latter equivalents may in the end 
be substituted. The Church became heathen, since, instead 
of consisting solely of children of God or of priests, it accepted 
also children of the world, with whom the minority, as the 
(true) Church, were contrasted. It became heathen in putting 
in the place of the earlier conception of Salvation as belonging 
only to the next world, the material conception of. it as a pos¬ 
session in this world, in accordance with which a sacred picture, 
a relic, a host, in short, a material thing, makes salvation present 
and performs miracles. It became, finally, in its greed for con¬ 
quest and its pettifogging interpretation of the laws, a pupil of 
Rome, and boasted of being its successor, and following in its 
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footsteps. The degree to which the world has gained power 
over Christianity is shown more than in all this, in the fact 
that, having been accustomed to the conflict with the un-Chris¬ 
tian world, Christianity can no longer dispense with its society. 
It is no more enough to have to do with Christians alone ; but, 
as acid tends to unite with a base, the Christian spirit of this 
age seeks to combine with its apposite. All that Christianity 
had ever opposed reappears now, united in Islam in a rejuven¬ 
ated form. Heathenism, Judaism, and Christian heresy were 
the teachers of Mohammed. What they gave their pupil was 
fused by him, in the spirit of a Roman world-conqueror, into 
one doctrine, which is entirely of this world, so that all the 
various traits which the Apostolic age had ascribed to Anti¬ 
christ are united in Islam, the true Anti-Christianity. An 
encounter with it, the Antichrist, becomes a general desire, all 
the more because by that means the most priceless of all 
relics, the tomb of Christ, which has hitherto been lacking, 
may be obtained, and the most beautiful province, the Holy 
Land, be made subject to the sceptre of the Holy Father, and 
thus meritorious works of every sort be performed. It was 
therefore the universal wish of Christendom that the head 
of the Church declared to be the will of God, when he 
uttered the call to seek salvation by plundering the treasure 
which Antichrist possessed. 


§ i8o. 

Philosophy, as self-consciousness of the mind, must like¬ 
wise have its crusades. They show us scholasticism as it 
learns wisdom from anti-Christian philosophers. It is no 
longer satisfied with drawing upon Alexandrianism and Neo- 
Platonism, permeated with Christian ideas, nor with learning 
from Aristotle only that which passed as quite immaterial in 
antiquity and in the Christian age, namely, the rules of 
rational thinking. There arises the desire to incorporate in 
scholastic philosophy the entire content of pure Greek wisdom, 
which Aristotle,—who may therefore be called the arch-heathen, 
—had concentrated in himself § 92); so that now he obtain.s 

the honourable name of magister or philosophus in an eminent 
sense, since the men whom the Church looks upon as her 
magistri accept him as their teacher. At the same time, they 
do not fail, as Philo and the Church fathers did, to realize that 
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they have to do with a wisdom whose source is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from that of the doctrine of the Church. This is, on 
the contrary, especially emphasized; for, as if Aristotle were not 
un-Christian enough, Mohammedan and Jewish commentators 
are obliged tp unlock the true sense of his teachings. As the 
heathen is called the pkilosophuSy* the most irreligious of 
Mohammedans is called the ^'■commentator'^ par excellence. 
It is as surprising that the Church permitted, and later de¬ 
manded, that its teachers should sit at the feet of Anti-Chris¬ 
tians in order to learn wisdom, as it is that it spurred on 
believers to dangerous contact with the enemies of the faith. 
First in its period of glory can the representatives of scho¬ 
lasticism be called Aristotelians. Inasmuch as this took place 
through the influence of the Oriental Peripatetics, we must first 
consider these teachers. Since, however, they concern us here 
only as the teachers of the Christian Schoolmen, the sense 
which the first translators of their works made out of them is 
of more importance to us, even when it is incorrect, than that 
which has been shown by modern study of the sources to be 
the truer meaning of the original. And thus works of which 
the Christian Schoolmen knew nothing, even though they may 
have been the most important, must, since they remained with¬ 
out influence, be assigned a minor position in comparison with 
those works whose influence was felt. 

.d.—MOHAMMEDANS AND JEWS AS FORERUNNERS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN ARISTOTELIANS. 

The Aristotelians in the Orient. 

Aug. Schmolders: Docunienta philosophomm Arahum. Bonn, 1836. The 
same: Essai sur les koles philosuphiques chez les Arabes. Pans, 1842. 
Abu-’l-Fath’ Muhammad asch-Scharastani: Religionsparteicn utid Philoso- 
phenschulen^ ubersetzt von Th. Haarbrucker. Halle, 1850-51, 2 vols. 
Munck: Eictionnatre des sciences philosophtquei. Pans, 1844-52, 6 vols. 
The same : Melanges de philosophic juive et arabe. Pans, 1859, Moritz 
Eisler: Vorlesungen uber die judische Philosophie des Mittelalters. Wien, 
i. Abth. 1876, ii. Abth. 1870. M. Joel: Beiirage zur Geschkhte der 
Philosophic^ 2 vols. Breslau, 1876. 


§ 181. 

A syncretism like that of Islam, moreover a reactionary 
attempt such as its view of the world is over against the 
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Christian view, contains no seed of development; nor does 
the philosophy of those who belong to it. The mission of both 
is to keep pre-Christian ideas living in order that they may 
prove a spur and an animating force in the conflict with the 
Christian spirit After this has been accomplished they perish. 
The persecution of the philosophers by Justinian mentioned 
above (§ 130, 5) drove them nrst to Persia, then to Syria. 
Here, iti the sixth century, translations of at least some of the 
analytical works of Aristotle begin to appear, as well as of his 
commentators, especially the Neo-Platonic. In connection with 
the prosperity which the Caliphate of Bagdad enjoyed under 
the Abbasides, this place became speedily the centre of scientific 
studies. Galen, translated some time before, drew attention 
to Plato and Aristotle. The Ne.storian physician, Honain ben 
Ishak, often cited later as Johannitius (809-873), compiler of 
the celebrated Apophthcgmatapkilosopkorum, and his son Isaac, 
both of them equally versed in Syriac and Arabic, translated 
into both languages the works of Plato, Aristotle, Porphyry, 
Themistius, and others ; as did also another Nestorian, Costa 
ben Luca, to whom Albertus Magnus ascribes an original 
work, De differentia spiritus et animee, which, according to 
Jourdain, still exists in manuscript. They are soon followed 
by others who translate the Greek authors into Arabic, usually 
through the medium of the Syriac, but often directly from the 
original. Through them is formed gradually the school of the 
so-called “ philosophers,” that is, of the more or less dependent 
paraphrasts of an Aristotelianism combined with Alexandrian 
ideas. Although the purely Arabic speculations which arose 
only from religious necessity may have had more originality, 
these Aristotelians mentioned have alone had a lasting in¬ 
fluence upon the course of philosophy. Looked upon by their 
countrymen with distrust, they found early recognition among 
the Jews, whose school at Sora, in the neighbourhood of Bag¬ 
dad, gained celebrity under Saadju and others. (Compare the 
work of Moritz Eisler, mentioned above.) In accordance 
with the worldly tendency of Islam, Aristotelianism retains, 
here much more the character of worldly wisdom, and remains, 
therefore, in spite of the introduction of emanative Alexan- 
drianism, nearer its original form than in many of its Christian 
followers. 
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§ 182. 

The line of philosophers is opened by Abu Jussuf Jakub I bn 
Isaak al Kindi (Alkendius), who was born in Basra probably 
at the very close of the eighth century, and died towards the 
end of the ninth. He was thus a contemporary of Erigena 
(v/V. supra, § 154). He is called the “ Excellent one of his 
century,” the “ Only one of his age,” the “ Philosopher of the 
Arabians,” etc. FlUgel has supplemented the notices given 
by Casiri {BibL arab. escurial. i., 353 ff.) by the translation of 
the register, given in the Fihrist, of all of Alkendius' works. 
Almost all his works mentioned there,—two hundred and sixty- 
three in number, of which thirty-two are upon philosophy,— 
have disappeared. From their titles, however, it is clear that 
there was scarcely a province in which he was not active. 
Logic appears to have absorbed him especially ; and he seems 
to have been no slavish translator, but an independent para- 
phrast. Mathematics he regarded as the foundation of all 
learning, natural science as an essential part of philosophy. 
Roger Bacon and Cardanus {^id. infra, §§ 212 and 242) 
esteemed him greatly, the latter indeed on account of hie 
assertion of the unity and universality of the world, by reason 
of which the knowledge of a part contains that of the whole. 
To him is ascribed also the revision of an earlier Arabic 
translation of a very enigmatical work. This is later com¬ 
monly called Theologia Aristotelis because Aristotle is intro¬ 
duced as speaking, and as citing some of his own works 
Thomas Aquinas mentions its fourteen books as not in his 
time translated into Latin. He does not say in what language 
the copy which he used was written. That which later writers 
have read out of Thomas upon this subject, they have first 
read into him. Franciscus Patritius, who appends a Latin 
translation of this work to his Nova de universis pkilosopkia 
(Venet. 1593), says that the translation was made from the 
Italian. He explains the work, however, as the mystic theo¬ 
logy of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, as it was propounded 
by piato and taken down by Aristotle after he had given up 
his hatred for Plato. The agreement with Plotinus is often 
verbal. Between the first originator and the intellectus agens„ 
.however, is always inserted the verbum, nhich, as conceptunt„ 
threatens to coincide with the former, as expressum, with the 
latter. The treatise of Haneberg {Sitzungsberichte der 
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Miinchner Akademie, 1862. pp. 1-12) promises so much that 
its suspension is greatly to be regretted. 

Cf. Fliigel; Al-Kindl genannt der Phihsoph der Araben Leipzig, 1857, 

§ 183. 

Abu Nasr Muhammed I bn Muhammed I bn Torkhan, 
called al Farabi (Alpharabius) from the province where he 
was born (the names Abunazar and Avennasar also occur), 
died in the year 950. Casiri (ib. i. 190) gives a detailed 
register of his works. He is said in his tnorough, logical 
works often to have followed Alkendius. His encyclopaedia 
is most celebrated; but in addition to that, he undertook inves¬ 
tigations upon all sorts of subjects, partly in commentaries 
upon Aristotle, partly in independent works. The report 
that he strongly emphasized the agreement of Plato and 
Aristotle points to Neo-Platonic influence. Even his oppo¬ 
nents ranked him very high. The Christian Aristotelians 
quote him very often; and his commentary upon Aristotle’s 
Avalyt. post., which is cited as De demonstratione, has exer¬ 
cised a great influence upon their logical development. A 
Latin translation of his works, or more correctly of two of 
them, Alpkarabii, vetustissimi Aristotelis interp>retis opera 
omnia, Paris, 1638, 8vo, is now very rare. Schmolders has 
lately translated a part of his works from the Arabic. A 
proof of the distrust with which these philosophical efforts 
were lookt‘d upon, is the fact that they concealed themselves 
in the obscurity of a secret society. The fifty-one treatises of 
the “Sincere Brethren,” which were written in the second 
half of the tenth century, and of which Dieterici has translated 
a few, are the product of Aristotelianism coloured with Neo- 
Platonism, and soon after their composition found their way to’ 
Spain. It is interesting that in them branches of science are 
treated which we at least learn nothing of from Aristotle, for 
instance mathematics and botany. 

Cf. F. Dieterici: Stnit sivischen Mensch und Thier. Berlin, 1858 ; Natur- 
wissenscha/t und Naturanschauung der Araber im zehnten Jahrhun- 
dert. Berlin, 1861; Die Propddeutik der Arcdfer im zehnten Jahr- 
hundert. Berlin, 1865; Die Logik und Psyeholo^e der Araber im 
zehnten fahrhundert. Berlin, 1868 ; and Aiisiotelismus und Platonismus . 
im zehnten fahrhundert nach Chr, bet den Arabem (Vortrag bei der 
Philogenvers. in Innsbruck). 
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§ 184. 

I. Abu All al-Hussein Ibn Abdallah Iun Sina (Avicenna) 
is universally regarded as the greatest of the Oriental philo¬ 
sophers. He was born in Bokhara in 978, lived in various 
places, and died in Ispahan in 1036, after winning a reputation 
as a physician and philosopher which has lasted for many 
centuries. Most of his works were translated before the end 
of the twelfth century. The Venetian edition, published in 
1495, characterizes them as opera pkilosopki fa 4 :ile primi. 
Casiri (ib. i., 268 ff.) mentions a multitude of writings of which 
many are lost. Among these is the Oriental Philosophy, with 
which Roger Bacon was acquainted, and which, according to 
Averroes, was somewhat pantheistic. The work of Scharas- 
tani contains an accurate pre.sentation of Avicenna’s logic, 
metaphysics, and physics. The influence of Alfarabi is very 
apparent, especially in his logic. Only a part of this, treating 
of the five universes of Porphyry, is extant in a Latin transla¬ 
tion, said to be from the hand of the Jew, Avendeath. The 
most interesting point is, that the question which was touched 
upon by Porphyry only in passing {yid. supra, § 128, 6) in this 
work receives its answer; not only the genera but all uni- 
versalia are ante multihidinem, in the Divine understanding 
namely, and also in multitudine, as the actual common predi¬ 
cates of things, and finally post multitudinem, as our concep¬ 
tions abstracted from things. And thus, if we examine the 
various modifications more carefully (cf. Prantl. ib. ii. 350 fir.), 
we see that the strife between reahsm and nominalism was 
settled in the Orient before it had burned out in the Occident. 
Really settled, for when all the contestants are held to be not 
only (as by Abelard) wrong,, but also right, it is foolish to 
strive further. In addition to this fragment from one of 
Avicennas larger works, there are extant two outlines of logic, 
one in prose, of which P. Vattier published a P^rench transla¬ 
tion in Paris in 1658, and one in metre, of which Schmdiders 
gives a Latin translation in his Documentis. An old edition 
of his work De anitna {Papite impressum per magistrum Anto- 
nium de Carchano s.a.) designates it as Liber sextus naturahum. 
It forms a part of a course of instruction in philosophy 
addressed to a pupil, and was preceded by elements of 
physics in five books, and was to be followed in the seventh 
and eighth books by a treatment of plant and animal life. 
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After these eight books, which complete the discussion of 
natural science, the author promises to treat in the next four 
the scientia discipiinales and then the scientia divina. Finally, 
something from the scientia de moribus is to conclude the work. 
In how far this plan was carried out I cannot tell. The book 
which lies before me treats of the soul in general. 

2. Passing from logic, which among the Arabs is only the 
tool of science, to science itself, we find placed at the head 
the absolutely Simple, which shuts out all mere possibility, and 
therefore does not admit of definition—the absolutely necessary 
and perfect, whose nature pre-supposes existence. This is 
the good after which everything strives and by which it 
becomes perfect. It is at the same time the true, since its 
existence is the most absolute certainty. Without impairing 
its unity, it is at the same time the process of thinking, 
the one thinking, and the thing thought; and in thinking 
itself it thinks all things, whose ground it is by its nature, not 
by design. This is to be limited in so far as only that which 
is general, i.e., changeless laws, can form the subject of Divine 
thought, and not the accidental, for then a change would be 
introduced. Opposed to this, which is completely abstract 
(xoipitrrov^ according to Aristotle), is materia or hyle^ to 
which belongs mere possibility as a predicate. Related in 
like manner to existence and non-existence, it needs, in order 
to exist, another which shall give the preponderance to 
existence. Matter, which is not corpore^ stuff, but non¬ 
existence, limit, is the principle of all defect, therefore of lack 
of order, of beauty, of perfection. That which lies between the 
two consists of the intelligible, the form, and of the sensible, 
the matter, or, what is the same thing, there is to be distin¬ 
guished in it possibility and existence. There is a single 
exception which is formed by the active understanding, this 
first efflux from the necessarily existent. In this, since it 
thinks the original one and itself, exists the first manifoldness, 
without which there would be an endless line of unities, but 
not a corporeal world, since unity can produce only unity. 
Since the active understanding has its possibility in itself, but 
derives its existence from the Original and the One, it ranks, in 
spite of its complete immateriality and perfection, below the 
latter, which is therefore often called the “ More than perfect.” 

3. As the active understanding, which proceeds from the 
Original, receives from it unity, in the same manner emana- 
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tions from the understanding itself receive from it twofold¬ 
ness. Therefore the heavenly circles consist of matter and of 
form, that is, every sphere is^imated by •a soul. In each one, 
however, since it is an emanation from a thinking principle, 
an intelligence also appears which Avicenna often designates 
as an angel. To these is attributed a perception of the 
particular, and thus through them the particular comes to the 
knowledge of the Deity, which, as such, knows nothing of it. 
All the heavenly circles have as their common ground that 
which was first caused, the active understanding, and there¬ 
fore do not proceed from each other. The heavenly circle, 
however, which embraces all the others (whether the heaven 
of the fi.xed stars or the crystal sphere above it, remains 
undetermined), is the mover of those beneath. As regards its 
own motion, it is not natural in the sense in which the mount¬ 
ing upward of fire, etc., is, for this consists only in a struggle 
to pass from a foreign abode into its own element; but the 
heavenly sphere, on the contrary, is stirred by the immanent 
soul, which craves for the original ground which encompasses 
it, and therefore endeavours to approach every point of it. 
This craving is shared also by the souls of the lower circles. 
The aim is here as everywhere self-unmoved movem. The 
heavenly circles do not show the perfect and eternal, but 
nevertheless that which is satisfying and sempiternal. The 
realm of the unsatisfying and temporary begins below the 
latter. This explains the title sufficientia of one of Avicenna s 
works. In the realm of the temporary, motion in a straight 
line shows itself, the spatial manifestation of the struggle to 
reach its own place by the shortest way. The distance from 
the natural state is the measure of this movement. 

4. From the two active qualities, cold and warm, and the 
two passive, dry and moist, are deduced, as the possible 
combinations, the four elements, which can pass over into one 
another on account of the matter lying at their base. In the 
earth they lie in strata one above the other; only elevations 
and depressions modify the natural order. Fire, transparent as 
air and coloured only by smoke, forms above the four atmo¬ 
spheric strata a higher one in which the fiery meteors take 
their rise. The form of the rainbow is mathematically explic¬ 
able but its colour not. From the vapours shut up within the 
earth not only earthquakes receive their explanation, but 
likewise the origin of metals, a co-operation of the stars being 
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assumed in the latter case. The metals, ^ain, play a very 
important’ part in the formation of those bodies which attain 
life by the addition of a soul. The author's conception of the 
soul, with its three grades with their peculiar functions, agrees 
almost verbally with that of Aristotle ; but the distinctions are 
carried further by means of more extended, mostly dichoto¬ 
mous, divisions. The senses are considered at length; and since 
in the fifth four separate sensations are distinguished (warmth, 
softness, dryness, smoothness), eight senses are often spoken 
of. To them is to be added the inner or common sense, 
which Avicenna often designates in conjunction with them by 
the Greek word ^avraa-la. In addition to this, the estimating 
or judging powers, as well as the recollecting pr)wer, belong 
to the amma scnsitiva. By means of certain fine substances, 
the spiritus animales, the various functions are connected 
with .separate parts of the brain. In the rational .soul of man, 
originating with the body but outliving it, because produced 
by other, immaterial causes, are distinguished the acting, and 
the knowing or speculative powers. The latter is able to 
occupy itself with the universal forms deduced from matter. 
In that connection are to be distinguished the stages of plan¬ 
ning, of preparing, and of performing Untelleclus materialis s. 
possibilisy preeparatus s. dispositus, finally inactu). In order to 
obtain an actual knowledge of the former, there is needed an in¬ 
fusion of that which was first caused, the active understanding, 
which is also called general because it works in all rational souls. 
This illumination, which comes often in dreams, often in wak¬ 
ing hours (if suddenly, as raptus), is a necessary condition of 
all knowledge. Its highest grade is prophecy, which is often 
united with visions of the imagination. A contradiction be¬ 
tween rational knowledge and the teaching of the (highest) 
prophet is therefore impossible. Purifications of the soul, 
ascetic practices, prayer and fasting, by which man frees him¬ 
self from evil, that is from limitation, are the pref)arations for 
that infusion in which the understanding, to the degree in 
which it 4>erceives all, becomes an intelligible world. This 
apprehension of the world and of its grounds is the blessed¬ 
ness which constantly increases. 


§ 185- 

Two generations after Avicenna, Abu Hamid Muhammed 
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Ibn Muhammed al-Giiazzali (Algazel) occupies the same 
position which was pointed out in § 174 ff. as that of 
John of Salisbury and Amalrich of Chartres. This shows 
that the speculative spirit among the Arabs had exhausted 
itself with Alfarabi and Avicenna. Philosophy declares 
bankruptcy in passing over into scepticism and mysticism. 
Casiri, Schmdlders, and especially Gosche, give accurate 
accounts of Algazel. He was born in the year 1059 in a 
small town, Ghazzalah, which belonged to the Persian city 
JCis. He was first thoroughly instructed in the Shafitic 
theology, then, after busying himself many years with Aristo¬ 
telian philosophy, became a teacher in Bagdad in 1091, but 
finally devoted himself wholly to Sufism, and died in monkish 
seclusion in Jtis in the year 1111. He was thus a contempo¬ 
rary of William of Champeaux. His strong desire, from his 
youth up, to secure a knowledge of the most various opinions, 
betrays the spirit of a compiler rather than of an original 
creator, and thus encyclopaidia and logic were always his 
strongest points. The war of philosophical opinions disgusted 
him with philosophy, and from this resulted his celebrated work 
A Refutaiiok of the Philosophers {IDeslriutio philosophorum), 
which for a long time was known only through the ri'ply of 
Averroes (vid. infray § 187), until Munck obtained direct in¬ 
formation in regard to it from Hebrew manuscripts. Algazel 
regards philosophy only as a preparation for theology ; as ap¬ 
pears from his work The Reanimation of the Religious Sciences, 
which was especially prized by his countrymen. Hitzig sup¬ 
plied the first reliable information in regard to this in the year 
1852. A work written shortly before his death reveals 
AlgazcFs entire intellectual development, and shows how he 
came at last to divide all knowledge into such as is beneficial 
or harmful to religion. The work is translated by Schmolders 
in his Essai, pp. 16 If. His earlier, particularly his logical, 
writings, like his ethical “ Scales,” were highly prized, especi¬ 
ally by the Jews, and were therefore speedily translated into 
Hebrew. In Latin appeared in Venice, in 1506, Logica et 
hhilosophia Algazelis Arahis, translated by Dominicus, Arch¬ 
deacon of Segovia, and printed by Peter Liechtenstein. The 
first two sheets of this unpaged work contain an outline of 
logic. The reputation of the work is shown by the fact that 
Lully, as late as his day {vid. § 206), composed a Compendium 
logics Algazelis, After the outline of logic follows the 
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Philosophia in two books, so that metaphysics, the scientia 
divina^ is first treated, and then the scientia naturalis, a method 
which Algazel himself declares to be an innovation. In the 
introductory division of philosophy into activa and theorica^ 
each of which is subdivided into three parts, the three theo¬ 
retical sciences are designated as scientia divina, disciplinabilis, 
and naturalis, or as phiiosophia prima^ media^ and infinta. 
Since all (kjctrines are represented only as opinions of the 
j)hilosophers,” Munck is perhaps right when he asserts that 
this work does not contain Algazcl’s own opinions at all, but is 
a presentation of those which he intends to refute, and is there¬ 
fore ])rc»perly the first part of the Destructio. Makizid (aims) 
and Tchdfot (fighting) are closely connected in the Hebrew 
version. The impulse which was given to many of his country¬ 
men by his Reanimation remained without significance for the 
development of philosophy. Moreover, the earnestness of his 
scepticism was early doubted. 

Cf. R. Cost he: Ueber GhazzAWi Lcben und Wake. Berlin, 185C, 


The Aristotelians in Spain. ' 

Emc&t Renan: Avert oes et VAverroisme. Paris, 1852. 

§ 186. 

The tenth century was the golden age of Spain, especially 
of Andalusia. Unparalleled religious toleration gave rise to 
a great number gf high schools, in which Christians, Jews, and 
Mohammedans taught at the same time. Libraries increased 
rai)idly, and even a reaction of blind fanaticism was unable to 
suppress the impulse toward science when it had been once 
aroused. As phiIosoi)hy withers in the Orient it blossoms up 
in Spain. Abu Bekr Mohammed I bn Badja (Avempace), a con¬ 
temporary of Abelard {vid. snpra, § 161), teaches under the im¬ 
pulse received from Algazel, but in opposition to his later .scep¬ 
ticism and mysticism. He was born in Sar^ossa and died in 
the year 1138. Among his works, of which Wustenfeld gives a 
list {Gcschickteder Arabisefun Aerste undP/atur/orseker, G6t- 
tingen, 1840), his “ Conduct of the Hermit” has become famous. 
In this, as in other works, it is maintained that by the natural 
advance from presentation to thought, etc., man is in a position 
to attain a knowledge of ever purer forms. It is easy to under- 
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Stand that this assertion was* condemned as irreligious. The 
'* Goldsmith’s Son ” (Ibn-al-Cayeg) was repeatedly called an 
enemy of religion. In some points he anticipates tne teaching 
of Averroes, who on his side esteems scarcely any one more 
than him. Also in his polemics against Algazel he is the pre¬ 
decessor of Averroes. The same character, i e. rationalistic 
in contrast with Algazel, is shown by a follower of Avempace, 
Abu Bekr I bn Tofail (sometimes called Abubacer, sometimes 
Tophail), who WfTs born in a small city of Andalusia and died 
in Morocco in 1185. He was thus a contemporary of John 
of Salisbury (vid. supra, § 175). His philosophical romance, 
“ The Natural-Man," is in the opinion of SchmOlders a trans« 
lation from the Persian, while others regard it as original. It 
has been published in Latin by Pocock i^Philosophus auto- 
dtdactus),^ and in German by Eichhorn, from Pocock’s Latin 
edition. The author seeks to show that, without any revelation, 
man is in a position to attain to a knowledge of nature, and 
through it to a knowledge of God. Whatever is found in the 
positive religions above and beyond his natural religion, is in 
part a sensuous veiling of truth, in part accommodation. 
Since both are necessary for the uneducated and the weak, 
Abubacer, in spite of his rationalism, is an enemy of all reli¬ 
gious innovations. 


§ 187- 

I. Abu Walid Muhammed Ibn Achmed Ibn Muhammed’ 
Ibn Rosciin (Averroes) was a frh'Ld of Abubacer, and was so 
familiar with the writings of Avempace and of his Oriental 1 
companions that many things which they had discovered have 
been ascribed to him by admiring posterity. Of the numerous 
corruptions of his name which Renan records, many, as the 
common one just given, have arisen from his patronymic, as 
for instance Aven Rois, Abenruth, Liveroys, Benroyst, etc.; 
others from his given name, as Membucius, Mauvitius, etc. 
He was born in Cordova in the year 1120, and died, as a 
physician, in Morocco in the year 1198. During his life he 
was a part of the time a physician, a part of the time a* 
supreme judge, now on most intimate terms with the reigning 
monarch, and again almost an exile on account of a breach 
of etiquette. In every position, however, he busied himself 
with philosophy, and thereby brought upon himself the hatred 
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and persecution of his countrymen. A list of his writings is 
given by Casiri, and a more complete one by Renan in the work 
mentioned in § 186. His (shorter) paraphrases, as well as his 
(medium and larger) commentaries upon Aristotle’s works, 
have procured for him the cognomen “ Commentator.” These 
writings were early translated into Latin, and are found more 
or less complete in the old Latin editions of Aristotle, first 
in the edition of 1472. Th(;y are given most fully in the 
Venetian editions apud Juntas, of which that published in 1552, 
xi. vols. fol., is regarded as the best. This contains, in the 
first volume, the commentaries (in part medium, in part larger) 
upon the Or^ai/on, an epitome In libros logiccs AHstotelis^ and 
eighteen Quicsita zw'ia in logica ; in the second volume, the 
paraphrases on rhetoric and poetics ; in the thirds his exposi¬ 
tion of ihe Nic/tomac/iian /St/lies ziwd his paraphrases on Plato’s 
/Republic. The fourth volume contains a l^roocmium as well as 
the larger commentaries and the exposition of ihii. Physics. The 
fifth contains running commentaries upon Dc Caclo, De gen. et 
corr.. and Meteor.^ as well as a paraphrase of the first of the 
three. The sixth contains paraj)hrases of Dc part, anini., 
comnw'iitaries upon J^c anima, paraphrases of Parv. natur.^ 
,'md of P)e gene rat. anim. The seventh contains nothing by 
Averrocs, but the eighth his running commentary upon the 
whole of the Metaphysics, with the exception of Book K, 
which was unknown to him, and also an epitome In librum 
mctaphysicce A ristotelis. The ninth and tenth volumes are 
composed of independent works of Averroes, and contain 
nothing by Aristotle himself. In the former are contained 
Sermo de substantia orbis, Desiructio destructiorum philosophies 
. Mgazclis. Tract at us de aninue beatitudine, Epistola de in tel- 
lectu ; in the Litter, the medical work Colligct. Colkctanea de re 
medica. commentaries upon Avicenna’s Cantica, and the treatise 
De theriaca. The eleventh volume contains no writings either 
of Aristotle or t)f Averroes, but treatises of Zimara {yid. § 
238, i), which aim at solving apparent contradictions in the 
works of the two. In addition to the writings mentioned, this 
edition contains also the work of Gilbert, Dc sex principiis 
{vid. § 163), the work Dc causis {yid. § 189), and remarks of 
Levi ben Gerson (Gersonides) against Averroes. Many of the 
works named here have also been published separately. Of 
some there exist more than a hundred editions, while others 
have never been printed. Some are very likely lost, and some 
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hidden among the manuscripts of great libraries. Munck 
and Renan mention some of these, which comprise Arabic 
originals as well as Hebrew translations of such works as have 
probably perished. Among the latter was reckoned for a long 
time the treatise on Philosophy and Theology, which how¬ 
ever was translated from the Arabic into German by Marc. 
Jos. Muller in Munich, shortly before his death, and was 
published in 1875 from manuscript left by him. The work 
is extant also in Paris in Hebrew. Unfortunately, the pre¬ 
face is omitted in the translation. Possibly the translator 
did not get to it, although he refers to it in the course of his 
work. If the work was actually written by AverroSs, it is 
plain that he accommodated himself to a serious extent to 
the religious ideas of his countrymen. 

2. Averroes' veneration for Aristotle is so great as to be 
almost worship. He doubts whether that which this “ Ideal " 
could not find can ever be found. He blames Avicenna also 
because he so often, instead of following the positions of the 
master, began anew quasi a sc, and was followed in this by 
others to their own injury (Dc anim. III., comm., 1430). In 
accordance with this, Averroes’ polemics against those men¬ 
tioned is due almost w’holly to the fact that he comes to other 
results simply by a different exegesis of Aristotle’s works. 
He asserts, that since many of these works are lost, it is often 
necessary to take as authority conclusions drawn from his asser¬ 
tions instead of his own words. But wherever Aristotle speaks, 
his words are not paraphrased (as was done by Avicfinna 
and others), but arc verbally quotec', and then followed by a 
commentary which explains and proves sentence by sentence. 
One of the points, according to Averroes, in which Avicenna 
departs from Aristotle to the damage of the truth, is in regard 
to the origin of things. Here the doctrine that the forms are 
applied to matter is plainly an approach to the creation from 
nothing, as that is taught by the three religions, and among 
the Aristotelians by Joh. Philoponus {vid. § 146). In Aver- 
rofis’ opinion all these really do away with nature, and put in 
the place of its continuity new and merely sporadic creations. 
Aristotle long ago discovered the truth in this matter; and 
since him philosophy sees, in that which is called creation by 
those referred to, merely a transition from possibility to actu¬ 
ality. In eternal matter all forms exist potentially. They do 
not need to be first brought to it; buij^ the forms are rather 
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drawn from it, according to the teaching of truth and of Aris¬ 
totle, who by motion understands nothing else (Afe/. 12, comm., 
18). This actualization, therefore, which proceeds naturally 
from one, and which is not at all power, but only acius, brings 
to matter nothing new, so that strictly speaking no change and 
no increase takes place in being. All that exists potentially 
{poientia, which is to be sure something else than the merely 
being conceivable, possibile) must at some time become actual 
{De anim. beat. fol. 64), and therefore it is already actual, that 
is necessary, for him who stands in the midst of eternity 
where there is no past and no future, that is for the philosopher, 
just as for the eternal mover (Extractor), who takes in with a 
single glance (subito) whatever he regards. For this reason, 
among other questions the frequently agitated one, whether 
disorder has preceded order or vice versa, has no sense. The 
same is the case with the question as to whether the world 
has progressed or retrograded. That the extraction of the 
actual from the potential cannot be an arbitrary act, lies in 
the very nature of the case. This is nevertheless expressly 
asserted in opposition to Avicenna. 

3. In the Metaphysics of Averroes the extractio of the forms, 
in his Physics the passage which discusses the doctrine of 
heaven, distinguish him from his predecessors. Here also he 
prides himself upon his return to original Aristotelianism when 
he eliminates the active understanding which Avicenna had 
placed between heaven and the original mover. He eliminates 
it in this connection only ; in another place it will be seen to 
<>:cupy a prominent position. According to Averroes as well 
as Aristotle, the all-embracing heavenly sphere (orbis, corpus 
ca'leste) strives after the extra-spatial unmoved by which it is 
surrounded. This sphere cannot be matter consisting of ele¬ 
ments, for it has no opposite; but since it shows that desicUrium^ 
it must be thought of as intelligence, as of like nature with the 
soul, and as sharing with other souls the virtus appetitiva. 
Heaven, toeing in no way compounded, is without origin and 
permanent. Its daily revolution is the only motion of the fixed 
stars which are inserted in it, and which consist of the qtiintcc , 
essentia. With the planets it is different. The heaven of the 
planets (corpora coelestia), within the one heaven and concentric 
with it, have, in addition to the diurnal revolution, a motion 
of their own, and to this must be added that of the various 
epicycles. P'or the same reason that heaven must be an in- 
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telligence. there must be also orbes or corpora caelestia included 
within it which strive after it, and therefore know of it. Since 
all knowledge is determined by the thing known, there follows 
the oft-repeated principle, that the lower always thinks of the 
higher, the causaium of the causa, and concerns itself about 
it, while the reverse never takes place. Therefore the first 
mover thinks himself alone; the heaven, on the other hand, 
thinks both itself and the first mover, but does not concern 
itself with the orbis Saturni which it sets in motion, and whose 
object and goal of desire it is. Passing from this still further 
down to the sixth (Jupiter) sphere, etc., we finally reach the 
intclligentia (motor) tuna, which of course sets in motion no 
lower sphere, since the earth is the fixed centre of the world. 
Here then the system of cosmical motion closes, a system so 
eomplete, according to Averroes, that the least increase or 
diminution would result in the stoppage, that is the destruction 
of the whole. Since this is impossible, the sum of the motions 
is unchangeable. The commentary upon A r. dc Ccelo and the 
Sermo de subst. orbis contain these doctrines. 

4. As regards the earth, Averroes holds that the sun and 
all the stars contribute to its life and growth, especially by 
their warmth, which w'orks more energetically in these ethereal 
beings than the warmth of earthly fire. In the series of living 
beings, man occupies the highest position, .since he alone is 
capable of perceiving pure {abstracted) forms. That which 
gives him this capacity, the intelh^ct, occupies in the teaching 
of Averroes so peculiar a positi'^n between cosmology and 
psychology that it constitutes, beside the extractio formarum 
and the doctrine of the corpus codeste, the third point which 
one is accustomed to think of in speaking of Averroism. 
Aristotle’s distinction between vowr Tra0irri<co9 and rrottrriKw 
had given rise to strifes among .subsequent thinkers, as to 
whether both or only one or neither of them were organic 
powers (that is, joined to an organ), and therefore perishable ; 
whether they were individual, etc. Averroes believes that he 
finds contradictions in the master himself in regard to the voup 
m-aOnriKoi, and in order to remove them considers it necessary 
to draw sharper distinctions than Aristotle did. The latter, 
according to Averroes, takes the word intellectus often in so 
broad a sense that it includes also the imaginatio, and then of 
course it is natural that it should appear as an organic power, 
and that it should be called patiens, passivus, etc. Among the 
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propositions of Aristotle, however, which concern this intellec’- 
tus pattens, are some which are quite correctly used of the 
intellectus in the stricter sense of the term; that is, of the 
intellectus materialis. This, as the one side, joined with the 
intellectus a^cns, as the other, gives that which has been the 
object of attack on the part of Averroes’ later opponents, 
and which, according to Averroes, should alone be called intcl- 
lectus. Against this, as against the intellectus universalis and 
the unitas intellectus, these opponents have always directed 
their polemics. This lowest of all intelligences is related to the 
motor Luna (the intellectus agens), as the form of the heaven 
of the fixed stars is related to the prime mover, as the soul of 
the Saturn heavens is related to the mover of the heaven of 
thc^ fixed stars, etc. It can hardly be designated otherwise 
than by the modern expression, Erdgeist (earth-spirit); but 
here, since man is the only being on earth possessed of intelli¬ 
gence, the spirit of man is to be thought of almost exclusively. 
This, as eternal as mankind, with whose destruction (impos¬ 
sible, to be sure) he too would come to an end, unites, in the 
individual man, its two sides, to form the intellectus adeptus, 
which acts both as intellectus spcculativus and as intellectus 
operativus. The individual is then its subject during his life. 
His death does not destroy the speculative spirit, for, although 
Socrates and Plato arc not eternal, philosophy is. The tem¬ 
porary union {copiilatio) of this general human understanding 
with the individual man takes place by means of its lower 
part, the intellectus materialis. This, as intellect, has to do 
with forms lying in itself, and therefore does not suffer, but 
nevertheless only with material forms, while the above, i.e. the 
intellectus ac^ens. has to do with the perfectly pure, abstract 
forms, and hence is often called intellectus abstract us. Averroes 
compares the intellectus materialis with sight, the intellectus 
agens with light. If the former were conditioned by the coloured 
substance (coloratum), it would be passive. But since the 
colour (color) is its object, and this is not substance but form, 
it is active in relation to it. P'rom the canon given above, it 
is manifest that human intelligence, as the lowest, will be the 
widest in scope. At the same time, as sublunar intelligence, 
it is the most limited, in so far as it has intuitive knowledge of 
sublunar things alone, of all that lies above only an indirect 
knowledge. (These statements are taken in part from the com¬ 
mentary upon Bk. 111 , of De anima, in part from the Epitcmie 
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in libr, and in part from the Libel!, dc connex. inf. abstr. 
et horn.') 

5. The view that the human race is immortal, while the 
individual partakes of imnprtality, as Plato and Aristotle say 
of animals, through propagation alone—(the philosopoher con¬ 
tinuing to live in his doctrine)—does not appear to Averrotis 
to be dangerous to morality. On the contrary, it is the best 
protection against that servility of conduct which has in view 
only rewards and punishments. The wise man acts without re¬ 
gard to such things, impelled by the love of virtue alone. Aver- 
roes acknow'ledges that there are weak persons who need the 
common religious ideas. An attack upon these is all the more 
out of place because it is often found, when the matter is con¬ 
sidered more carefully, that that which the i)hilosoi^her recog¬ 
nises as true is concealed under figurative expre.ssions. The 
work translatetl by M. J. Muller, which was mentioned above, 
considers at length those who, being incapable of grasping 
the apodictical proofs, are referred to the dialectical (probable) 
and rhetorical (parenctic) grounds. It is shown also how a 
philosophical sense can be drawn from many expressions of 
the Koran by means of allegorical interpr(‘tcXtion. Accommo¬ 
dation is carried still further here than in the Desfrucl. 
destriictt.y where the apologetic tendency better expl.tins it if 
it does not justify it. These writings are least calculated to 
give a knowledge of true Averroism. 


§ 188. 

In Spain also the Mohammedan philosophers found less 
acceptance with their brethren in the faith than with the 
Jews. Among the former, the princes who persecuted philo¬ 
sophy were always the most popular. The latter had already 
reached, in Southern France, a high grade of culture by the 
help of schools of all kinds. Under the Moorish rule in .Spain 
they enjoyed a hitherto unheard-of toleration. A common 
language and intcrmarriciges contributed to their advancement, 
so that soon not even chairs of instruction were closed to 
them; and thus, contemporaneously with the Moors, perhaps 
even before them, scientifically trained Jews pursued further 
the lines which were followed in Bagdad. Munck in Paris 
proved, in 1646, that the work Fans vites, so often quoted in 
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the Middle Ages, was written by the Jew Salomon ben 
Gabirol (Avicebron), who was born in Malaga, His Songs 
for the Synagogue are very celebrated. He was born in 
1020, and died certainly before 1070. That which Munck at 
first held to be a Hebrew translation of this work, hitherto 
regarded as lost, he has since shown to be an extract from 
it made by Joseph Ibn-Falaquera. His translation of the 
work is accompanied with a careful reproduction of its line 
of thought. The Mazarine manuscript De materia vniver- 
salt, of which Scyerlen has given an account (Zeller’s Jahrb., 
vol. 15), appears to be a more complete Latin revision. In 
five books in the form of a dialogue, it is shown that the con¬ 
trast between matter and form, which is the same as that 
between genus and differentia, rules the material as well as the 
moral world, but that above this contrast, as well as above the 
world, stands the being of beings. Above the Neo-Platonic 
series of hypostases, nature, soul, and intellect {yid. § 129, 2), 
and below the Deity, Avicebron places the will or the creative 
word, which is endless in its nature, temporary only in its 
activity (because it has a beginning); while with the intellect 
the reverse is the case. This is quite peculiar to Avicebron, 
and is in agreement with that taught by the Tlieologia Aris- 
totelis {vid. § 182). The will, to which Avicebron devoted a 
s[)eciai work, stands, as God does, above the contrast between 
matter and form, and is therefore not to be defined, nor to be 
grasped in ecstatic intuition. In the intellect, on the other 
hand, not a particular portion but common matter, matter in 
general, is united with form in general, or the content of all 
forms, in a simple substance. Avicebron, in deducing general 
matter and form from God, connected the former with His 
nature, the latter with His attributes. In consequence, the 
view that God is to be taken as the material principle of the 
universe has been attributed to him. The proposition, as well 
as the view, cxjjressed also by the Arabs, that supersensuous 
substances are not without matter, was subsequently com- 
Inted with great energy. Indeed, it can be interpreted .scarcely 
otherwise than as pantheistic. To this is due the fondness of 
the heterodox for this book, as well as the aversion shown 
towards it by those who are ecclesiastically inclined. Ben 
Gabirol is also the author of a collection of sayings (“ String of 
pearls”), and of an ethical work (“Ennoblement of the Charac¬ 
ter”). The exegete Ibn Ezra, who flourished in the middle of 
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the twelfth century, is regarded by the Jews as a follower of 
Ben Gabirol. In regard to him the works of Eisler and Joel, 
cited in § i8i, may mso be consulted. 

Abr. Geiger: Sa/omo Gabirol undseine Dichtungen^ Leipzig, 1867. 


§ 189. 

It has not yet been determined whether the work De caush 
was written by a Jew or not. This work is also cited as Dc 
intelligentiis^ De esse, De essentia pttree boniiatis. It was trans¬ 
lated into Latin by the Jew David, later expounded by the 
Christian Aristotelians in their lectures, and discussed in com¬ 
mentaries. It was continually cited, and is attached to many 
translations of the Metaphysics of Aristotle {e.g, Ingolst, 
excud. David Sartorius, 1577). There are many arguments 
for Jewish authorship. Some of its commentators regarded 
it as a genuine work of Aristotle ; others, a compilation made 
by the Jew David from writings of Aristotle and of certain 
Arabs ; others, as an independent work of a certain Abucaten 
Avenam (?); still others, as a later restored work of Proclus. 
It is clearly of Oriental origin, for it speaks of alackili, i.e. 
intelliocntia ultima (Prop. 5), asserts that even in thi highest 
intelligence ylchachim exists, because it is the contrast be¬ 
tween esse and fotmia, etc. At the same time, the standpoint 
of the work is not exactly the same as that of the Fans viiw, 
for it maintains much more energetically than the latter, the 
agreement between religion and p*hilosophy, and characterizes 
with the greatest emphasis the highest principle as Deus 
benedictus ct excelsus and as Creator, It contains the gradation 
of the first cause, which is before all eternity because eternity 
participates in it (the being), of intelligence, which is with 
eternity, finally of the soul, which is after eternity but before 
time, because time demands a counting soul {;vid. supra, § 88, i). 
Again, the work teaches that the nature of the first cause is 
pure good, that the following principles emanate from it as 
from absolute rest, etc. All this reveals a fusion of Aristotelian 
and Alexandrian ideas, which would of necessity show points 
of contact with the Neo-Platonists {vid. supra, § 126 ff.) even if 
the latter were not directly drawn upon. 1 n fact, the propo¬ 
sitions just given are of Platonic origin, while others are drawn 
from Proclus. The author does not seem to care when, in 
the course of the investigation (Prop. 18), the order of Proclus, 
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ununty vita, intelligentia {vid. § 130, 2), replaces the original 
Platonic order. 

Haneberg, in the Sttzungsbmchte der Miinchnzr Aiademie, 1863, p. 361 ff. 


§ 190- 

I. The works mentioned in the two preceding paragraphs 
combine Jewish doctrines of religion with Neo-Platonic, and 
therefore only indirectly (cf. § 126) with Aristotelian philoso¬ 
phy, as this had long been dyne among the Mussulmans 
by Alkt'iidi, Alfarabi, and the “ Sincere Brethren.” In the 
twelfth century, on the other hand, men appear who appeal 
dirtxtly to Aristotle, that they may gain the support and 
warrant of his philosophy for their doctrines of religion. In 
this they are not only counterparts, but conscious imitators 
of the believers in th(‘ Koran who had preceded them. The 
first to do this, and at the same time the most successful, was 
Moses ben Maimon (Maimonidks). No one can deny that he 
was inlluenced by Avicenna, and hence there is all the more 
reason to class him with the latter. He was born in Cordova 
on the 30th of Mcirch, 1135, and died in Cairo, Dec. 13th, 1204. 
He is still honoured by his peojde as almost the greatest of 
philosophers. A li.st of his writings is given by Casiri (I. p. 
205). Among these should be mentioned the Tractat. Aboth, 
which contains a collection of rabbinical sayings. Moses him¬ 
self wrote an introduction to it, in which his ethical (Aristo- 
telian-Talmudic) doctrines are developed. Maimonides More 
Nevochim {Doctor perpkxorimi) however is justly the most 
celebrated of his works. It was written originally in Arabic, but 
soon translated into Hebrew, and later by Buxtorf into Latin. 
The original text was first published by Munck in 1856, with 
a P'rench translation and an introduction. This Guide des 
/gards shows an .able man opposed to all mysticism, who 
niiiintains, in addition to the results of Aristotelian philosophy, 
all that he finds in the Scriptures, because a contradiction be¬ 
tween religion and philosophy is impossible. Wherever there 
a{)pears to be contradiction, it is the result of false exegesis. 
When the grammatico-historical method does not suffice, the 
allegorical must be employed, as it had been by the Arabian 
Aristotelians. The work is divided into three parts. After 
a critical sifting of the names of God, the doctrine of the 
Divine attributes is discussed, in connection with which the 
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reader is warned against applying jwsitive predicates to the 
Deity, and the anthropomorphism thus approached is com¬ 
bated strongly. This is follow’ed by the division of all existing 
substance into macrocosm and microcosm. The world and 
man, however, are not to be thought of «is if the former had 
only the latter as its object. With this is connected a critical 
comparison of the orthodox doctrines of Jews and Mussulmans. 
In the second part Mairhonides develo[).s the doctrines of the 
Peripatetics. He agrees with them for the most part, but will 
not admit the eternity of the world a parte ante. He complains 
in this connection as well as elsewhere that the laws of nature, 
that is, of that which already exists, arc applied to that which 
precedes, and that thus what is true of ]>roduction in the world 
is asserted of the primordial genesis. The third part considers 
the ultimate object of the world. Divine Providence, evil, and 
law, which contributes to evil. In the doctrine of providence, 
the author differs from Averroes in teaching that the Divine 
foresight, so far as man who perceives God is concerned, has 
reference to the individujil. Otherwise only the general and 
unchangeable, the genera, come within Divine knowledge. 
The work closes with observations upon knowh^dge of God 
and communion with Him. These bring the author into a 
position to represent prophecy as, to a certain degree, a 
natural phenomenon, which can scarcely be wanting when 
very vivid jihantasy and moral purity are joined with great 
intellectual talent. This is in com[)lete corrsonance with the 
way in which Maimonidcs likes to refer miracles to higher 
natural laws. 

Cf. Geiger: Moses ben Maimon^ Breslau, 1850. Beer: Philosophic und 
philosophische Schriftsteller der Juden. Leipzig, 1852 (a treatise of 
Munck, which is again given with the additions of the (Jennan trans 
lator in the Melanges, inentkined in § 181.) Eislcr and Joel, in the 
works mentioned in the same paragraph. 

2. The writings of Maimonidcs were received with favour, 
and soon had their commentators. Among these, .Schem Job 
ben Joseph ibn Falaguera, in the thirteenth, and Is. Ahra- 
banel, in the fifteenth century, were distinguished for their 
zeal. It is a still greater honour to Mailnonides that he influ¬ 
enced others to follow the path opened by him. The chief 
place among these followers is occupied by Levi ben Gerson 
(Ger.sonides), who was born about 1288 in Bagnol, in Provence. 
He was more thoroughly acquainted with the doctrines of 
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Aristotle than Maimonicles, which was due in part to the fact 
that, instead of following Avicenna, he followed Averroes, and 
expounded his works. He was just as familiar also with the 
Biblical and Talmudic doctrines, as his Bible commentaries 
show. He continued that which Maimonides had begun, and 
antagonized the opponents of the latter by continuing his 
teaching, and his friends by adding to it. To point out the 
agreement, even to the smallest details, of Averroistic Aris- 
totelianism with the doctrines of Scripture, is an affair of the 
heart to a man who asserts that there is no sphere of know¬ 
ledge which the Bible has not intended to touch. His Mile ha- 
mot is devoted to this object. Among the few almost timid 
attempts to improve upon the doctrines of Averroes is the 
endeavour to rescue personal immortality. Man, who is dis¬ 
tinguished from the brute by the natural, bodily disposition to 
think, possesses a suffering, mortal understanding, since with 
this disposition to think is joined that which Alexander of 
Aphrodisias calls “ hylic ” understanding, and for which the 
name “ Earth-Spirit” was proposed in connection with Aver¬ 
roes (znd. § 187, 4). As soon, however, as this understand¬ 
ing becomes “acquired” understanding, by the adoption not 
only of sensuous, but also of intellectual forms, which are 
imparted to it by the higher, active understanding, these cog¬ 
nitions make blessed and immortal, and the greater their 
number the more is this the case. It is natural that Gerson- 
ides, a contemporary of William of Occam {ind. § 216), should 
exert no influence upon scholasticism, which was already ex¬ 
piring. His influence upon Spinoza was all the greater. Joel 
hiLS rendered the service of j^ointing out this influence on the 
part both of him and of Maimonides. 

Cf. Joel: Lewi ben Gerson, Brc.slau, 1862 (contained also in the work men¬ 
tioned above). 

3. It is natural to compare the advance from Maimonides 
to Gersonides with the difference between their teachers 
Avicenna and Averroes. Less apparent but always justifiable 
is the comparison with the progress of Christian Scholasticism, 
which begins with maintaining that reason (that is the* general 
ideas of all the educated) is the vindicator of dogma, and after¬ 
ward proceeds to assign this function to Aristotelianism {vid. 
§ 194 ff.). That to which both attain justifies a parallel. The 
error of Scholasticism in its immature and more natural state, 
shown in its becoming mystical and sceptical (vid. § 174 ff.), 
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is paralleled (| 185) by the gauntlet which Algazel threw to 
philosophy. A similar gauntlet on the part of the Jews was 
thrown down to the followers of Maimonides by the work called 
Ckosari, written by Rabbi Jehuda Halevi. In this work he 
represents before a Chosaric prince (hence the name) all 
philosophical doctrines as worthless trifles, and makes the 
acceptance of Judaism, as it rests upon revelation and tra¬ 
dition, appear the only wise course. The Or Adonai (eye of 
God),—itself a product of the still further advancing Aris- 
totelianism of Gersonides and directed against him, just as 
eighty years earlier the Christian scholastic who had best 
understood Aristotle reached his Centilogium theologicum 
which separated theology from philosophy (vid. § 216),—was 
written in the year 1410 by Ciiasdai Ckeskas, a native of 
Barcelona. It is divided into four tracts, the first of which 
considers belief in God in general; the second, those attri¬ 
butes of God without which there would be no law; the 
third, the less fundamental doctrines; and the fourth, that 
which has only a traditional worth. The author’s demonstra¬ 
tion, that although this is all true, neverthele.ss the philo¬ 
sophical proofs of it are delusions, greatly pleased Spinoza, 
because it leads to a separation of philosophy and religion. 

Cf. Joel: Don Chasdai Creskas. Breslau, 1866. (Contained also in the 
work cited in § 181.) 


A—ARISTOTELIANISM IN CHRISTIAN SCHOLASTICISM. 

Jourdain: Geschichte der Aristoielischcn Schnjten im MitUlalUr^ uberstizi von 
Ad. Stahr. Halle, 1831. 


§ 191. 

Jews were almost the only jicople in that age who made 
journeys and learned foreign languages, and that chiefly for 
commercial purposes. By them the first news of Mohamme¬ 
dan wisdom was brought to Christian Europe. Latin trans¬ 
lations,* likewise made by Jews, often through the medium^ of 
the Hebrew, accomplished the rest. Medical and astronomical 
works opened the way. The former were industriously trans¬ 
lated as early as the middle of the eleventh century by 
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Constantinus Africanus, the latter a half century later by 
Adelard of Bath. Philosophical writings came next in order, 
especially after Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo and Chan¬ 
cellor of Castile, took up the work. Alfarabi, Algazel, 
Avicenna, were the first authors to be translated The Arch¬ 
deacon Dominicus Gonzaivi, the Jew Johannes ben Daud 
(commonly called Avendeath, by Albertus Magnus Avendar. 
also Johannes Hispalcnsis), further the Jew David and Jehuda 
ben Tibbon were the first to devote themselves to this work. 
Th(; last named was called the “ P'ather of translators,” be¬ 
cause he was followed in the same occupation by his son and 
his grandson. In addition to the writings of the authors men¬ 
tioned, the work Dc causis was also translated. Alfred of 
Morlay (Anglicus) and Gerard of Cremona are also to be 
mentioned. Somewhat later, at the court of I'rederic II., 
famous for his scientific zeal as well as for his heterodoxy, and 
still later at the court of Manfred, the works of Averroes were 
translated by Michael Scotus (born 1190) and Hermannus 
Alemaimus, or rather under their direction. A Hebrew ver¬ 
sion had already been produced by the son of R. Simson 
Antoli. Michael .Scotus Wiis also the translator of the work 
Dc sp/i(cra, which was much quoted in the Middle Ages. Its 
author was Al[)etrongi or Alpetrangius, a Christian who had 
gone over to Mohammedanism. At the same time trans¬ 
lations were made of the Metaphysics and of the physical 
writings of Aristotle, which up to that time had been quite 
unknown. All of these were; translated from Arabic versions, 
for before 1220 there were no others. Robert Greathead, 
(Grosse-tete) (1175-1255) is named as one of the first who 
took pains to have translations made from the Greek. He 
was first a teacher in Paris and Oxford and then Bishop of 
Lincoln. It is said that he himself translated the Ethics of 
Aristotle, and that he arranged for the translation of apocry¬ 
phal works, such as the Testament of the T'welvc Patriarchs. 
In addition, he expounded logical and physical writings of 
Aristotle. John Basingstock aided him in this work. After 
him are to be mentioned the Dominicans Thomas of Can- 
timpr^ and William of Moerbeka, who were afterwards followed 
by others. Roger Bacon denies that any of these translators 
had a thorough knowledge either of Arabic or of Greek. For 
quite a length of time before the Arabic-Latin translations 
ceased many books were read in two versions. The earlier 
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known was then called translaiio vetus^ the later, transfatio 
nova, 

§ 192- 

David ok Dinant wrote a work Dc divisionibus, and in the 
year 1209, when his doctrines were condemned, Amalrich {vid. 
supra, § 176) was also anathematized. This fact has led to 
the opinion that David was a pupil of Amalrich, and that he 
went back like the latter to Erigena. But his condemnation 
was accompanied by that of the physical writings of Aristotle 
and of the commentaries upon them; and in the year 1215, 
when the judgment was repeated, a Mauritius Hispanus is 
named in addition to David. If greater weight had been laid 
upon these facts (as is rightly done by KrUnlcin in the 
Studien und Kritikeri), the more correct opinion would have 
been reached, that David received his inspiration and his 
pantheism from Moorish commentators of Aristotle, it being 
assumed that Mauritius was not Mauvitius, that is Averroes 
{yid. supra, § 187, i). This is confirmed by the fact that he 
often cites Anaximenes, Democritus, Plutarch, Orpheus, and 
others, whose names are frequently quoted by the Arabs, and 
also by the fact that Albertus Magnus considers his pantheism 
derived from that of Xenophanes. His classification hkewise 
of things into matcrialia, spiritualia, and separata, which run 
parallel with the three conceptions suscipiens, mens, and Dais, 
is not in conflict with the assumption that David was the first 
who professed himself to be a pupil of the Mohammedans, and 
therefore experienced the fate of ti e innovator, as before him 
the Gnostics {vid, supra § 122 ff.) und Erigena (§ 154). The 
three principles of the Platonists from which he starts are 
reduced by him to a single one, and thereby God is finally 
made the material principle* of all things. This has been 
looked upon, not incorrectly, as drawn from the Fans vitee. 
In the year 1209 the physical writings of Aristotle were con¬ 
demned by the Church, and in the year 1215 both they and 
Metaphysics. In 1231 only lecturing upon them is for¬ 
bidden until further notice. In 1254 the Paris University 
fixes the number of hours which shall be devoted to the 
exposition of the Metaphysics and of the principal physical 
writings of Aristotle, and that without protest from the 
Church. Less than a century later, the Church itself declares 
that no one shall become Magister who has not lectured 
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upon Aristotle, this Pracursor Christi in naturalibus^ sicut 
Joannes Baptista in gratuitis. All this shows again how 
consistently the Church distinguishes between different ages. 


§ > 93 - 

A tendency to make assertions which the Church cannot 
tolerate was combined with the heterodoxy which lies in in¬ 
novation as such, in the case of those who permitted themselves 
to learn from anti-Christians, just as in the case of the Gnos¬ 
tics, of Origen, and of Erigena. Soon after the Aristotelian 
writings and their commentators became known in the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris, naturalistic tendencies, in the sense of Averroes 
and of the Mohammedans of like mind with him, revealed 
themselves, especially in the faculty of Arts. How soon this 
took [)lace is shown by the circumstance that not only Bishop 
William of Auvergne, a man not unfamiliar with these studies, 
zeialously combated these tendencies, but also by the fact that 
the University itself often forbade the meddling of philosophy 
in theology. The Dominicans and Franciscans .sought to 
avert the danger which threatened the Church from these 
innovators, not by anathemas and prohibitions, but in a more 
effective way. Their struggle for chairs in the University 
and, when they had gained the.se, for formal admission into 
the academic corporation, -is to be explained, not so much by 
their ambition as by their desire to oppose the course of the 
innovators, which was hostile to the Church, and to conquer 
them with their own weapons, with the authority of Aristotle 
and of Avicenna. The fact that the members of the two 
mendicant orders appear at this period as the leaders in phi¬ 
losophy ncetl not cause surpri.se. It behoved them, the most 
ecclesiastical among ecclesiastics, above all to stamp upon 
philo-sophy the ecclesiastical character which the Middle Ages 
bore {yid. supra, § § 119, 120). They who formed the standing 
army of the Church were more anxious than any one else to 
transform philosophy into a wholly ecclesiastical science, a 
transformation which was pointed out above (§ 151) as the 
characteristic disposition of scholasticism. When the greatest 
of the world s sages, with that which he had discovered in 
regard to the physical and moral world, and likewise those 
who* had exhumed his weapons in order to defend with them 
the teaching of Antichrist, were brought to testify to the 
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dogmas and decrees of the Church, certainly both ends were 
most fully attained. 


§ J94- 

The adoption of Aristotelianism by Scholasticism can be 
called a progress only if nothing is lost which the early 
Schoolmen had gained, while at the same time that which 
they had lacked is added. This is in fact the case, for the 
agreement of ecclesiastical doctrine with Peripatetic philoso¬ 
phy is pointed out, a philosophy which knows not only what 
the natural understanding says, but also much else ; so that 
that which for Anselm was the whole, for those of this period 
constituted but a part of their mission. At the close of the 
previous period, dialectic skill had reached a position, by 
means of the division of the scholastic problem, far above that 
which it had attained under Erigena. The question in regard 
to the universals had acquired a much more settled form and 
had received far more practicable solutions than it had in the 
hands of Anselm. At the same time, the dogmatic material 
had increased to repertories of an ever greater fulness of 
detail; and not only had the knowledge of God been fixed as 
the goal of the believer, but even the steps leading to it had 
been given with exactitude. In addition to all this, the 
P'ranciscans and the Dominicans of the thirteenth century, in 
taking up again the problem in its entirety, show themselves, 
in every element of it, superior to their one-sided predecessors. 
Alexander, Albert, and Thomas arc far ahead of the puri 
philosophi in the art of drawing cLsanctions. They practise 
the art, however, in such a way as to resolve at the same time 
the contradictions among the authorities of the Church. The 
relations of substances, subsistencies, and universals have the 
same interest for them which they had for Gilbert; but they 
consider at the same time other metaphysical problems, and 
they are not led thereby away from the dogma, but to an 
orthodox establishment of it. P'urther, the summaries of 
Hugo, of the three Peters, of Pullus, and of Alanus do not by 
any means show such extensive reading as those of the three 
named above, and, at the same time, the decisions of the latter 
are much more positive than those of the former. P'inally, 
no one of them is inferior to Richard of St. Victor in piety ; 
and how accurately this period was able to describe the 
journey of the soul to God, is shown by Bonaventura. In 

VOL. I. c c 
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advancing beyond their predecessors without letting anything 
fall which they had acquired, they most naturally based their 
investigations upon those of the latter, making them their point 
of departure. It was therefore more than a mere conventional 
habit which led them to expound collections of Sentences be¬ 
longing to the previous period, or Gilbert’s book, De sexprin- 
cipns, for the sake of developing their own doctrines. The 
Summaries of the thirteenth century are thus related to those of 
the twelfth, somewhat as the commentaries of the later Roman 
jurists to the Libris juris civilis of Sabinus. The compilers of 
Sentences are succeeded by the defenders of Summaries, who 
stand upon the shoulders of the former. These Sententiaries 
an! related to the Summists somewhat as an Anselm to an 
Athanasius. They are also con.scious of this difference when 
they designate their independent works, not Summa sententia- 
runi but Summee tkeologicce. In the formula for the task set for 
Church Fathers and Schoolmen {vid. supi'a, §151) the word 
belief had two widely different mc'ijnings. Here the formula 
is again modified, for reason, as thought of by Anselm and 
Abelard, is something quite different from that thought of by 
Thomas and Duns Scotus. T9 the former it meant the general 
ideas with all the Alexandrian elements with which the mental 
atmosphere had been pregnant since the time of the Church 
Fathers ; to the latter, on the contrary, the ratio scripta, that 
is, Aristotle (“ w'ith annotations,” as Luther later expressed 
it). A great deal, as for instance the greater clearness of the 
former, and the awful terminology (jf the latter, has its ground 
in this. The first who succeeded in defending the theology 
of the twelfth century against the doubts of unbelievers, not 
only by natural reasoning, but also with the principles of 
peripatetic philosophy, obtained the cognomen Thcologoruvi 
Monarc ha, which was justifit'd by the greatness of the task. 
This was the F'ranciscan Alexander of Hales. 


§ 195- 

Alexander. 

I. Alexander de Ales or Hales (hence sometimes called 
Alonsis, sometimes Halensis) was born in England, in the 
county of Gloucester, and when he had become the most 
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celebrated teacher in Paris, entered the Franciscan order, 
and died in 1245. He is the first who can be proved to have 
made frequent citations from Avicenna and Algazel (as 
Argazel, Arghasel, etc.). It is difficult to decide whether he 
had Averroes in mind when combating the philosophers who 
taught the eternity of the world, and especially when he 
defended the immortality of the soul against the Arabs. He 
is said to have written a commentary upon Aristotle’s work on 
the soul. It is certain that he was acquainted with his Meta¬ 
physics, for he cites it often. The report of Bulaeus, that he 
expounded first the Sentences of Lombard, with which the 
notice of P. Pos.sevin agrees (who cites Alexander Halensis in 
Mag, sent.)y has led many to regard Alexander’s Summa 
ikeologica as identical with this commentary. But the two 
are not the same. In the Bibliotheca ecclesiastica ed. Babricias 
(Hamb. 1718) it is said in a scholium of Miraeus upon Hcnr. 
Gemdav. de script, eccles., that Alexander, in addition to the 
Summa, wrote commentaries upon the four books of Sentences, 
and that they were published in Lyons in 1515. I have not 
seen them, neither had Hain, or else he would certainly have 
described them in his Report. BibL of pretended works : Super 
Magistrum sententiarum Papice, 1498, 410, and Super ter- 
Hum sententiarum, Venet. 1474, fol. (I frankly conless that, 
like many before me, I consider the existence of such a 
work as improbable as that of a Summa virtutum, which has 
also been ascribed to Alexander.) I am also unacquainted 
with the edition of the Summa-thcalogica, Vemet. 1577, in 
three folio volumes, mentioned in the same connection. I 
know only the edition in four volumes, published by Kobur- 
ger, in Nuremberg, in 1482. The Summa theologica quotes 
Lombard often, but is far more closely related to the work of 
■ Hugo, De sacrameutis Christiana fidei {vid. supra, § 165, 5). 
It adopts, for instance, the divisions of the latter. The 
Summa sententiarum, by the same author, is also cit(*d at 
least as often as the Sentences of Lombard, and there is no 
thought of an exposition of the latter in the sense of the later 
Schoolmen. 

2. The first part contains seventy-four Quastiones, which 
are all divided into several membra and these again sometimes 
into arliculi. In it attention is called to the fact that in logicis 
the reason and the proof produce belief, while in theologicis 
belief furnishes the proof. Then, following the ontological 
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argument of Anselm, the author discusses the reality of God, 
His nature, His unchangeableness. His simplicity, His un> 
measurability, unity, truth, goodness, might, knowledge, and 
will. The method used throughout is, to state first the 
question, and then to give the affirmative and negative an¬ 
swers. These are partly auctoriiates, that is, Bible sayings, and 
expressions of celebrated ecclesiastical teachers, of Augustine, 
a\mbrose, Cyprian, Jerome, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Diony¬ 
sius, Gregory the Great, John of Damascus, Bede, Alcuin, 
Anselm, Hugo and Richard of St. Victor, St. Bernard, 
Lombaril, and others ; partly rationes, namely doctrines of the 
jihilosophers, Plato, Pkilosophus^ that is Aristotle, Hermes 
Trismegistus, Cicero, Macrobius, Galen, Boethius, Cassio- 
dore, Avicenna, Algazel, Fons Vita, Isaac, Pkilosophus de 
causis, etc. The conclusions then follow, often very positive, 
but sometimes prajudicio, with a warning against deciding 
anything; for where the saints have not reached a decision 
every view is simple opinion. The various meanings of the 
words play a very important rdle in reaching conclusions, as * 
well as the distinctions secundum quid, which up to his time no 
one had carried so far as Alexander. The creation, as a pro¬ 
gress from non-being to being, is thus to be sure a mutatiOy 
but only ex parte creatura, not ex parte Dei. These investi¬ 
gations are followed by others upon the various names which 
are applied to the Divine nature, as well as to the three 
Persons in it. Especially careful consideration is devoted to 
the question whether the statement that God sends the Holy 
Spirit implies a process in the Trinity as a whole, or a process 
which concerns only one Person. The rnissio passive dicta is 
distinguished from the rnissio active dicta, the visible from the 
invisible mission, and within the former the Incarnation and 
the appearance in the form of a dove. It is shown also why 
the former only, and not the latter, is perpetuated in a sacra¬ 
ment. In scarcely any other part does Alexander show such 
great keenness in drawing distinctions. 

3. The second part is divided into one hundred and eighty- 
nine questions, each of which, with the exception of two, 
contains from two to thirteen membra. The subject con¬ 
sidered is the doctrine of the creature; in the first eighteen, 
questions of the creature in general; in tho nineteenth and 
following, of the angels. In connection with the question as to 
the personality of angels, Aristotle is quoted as a witness that 
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individmias est a materia t*el ab accidenie, which however is 
said to have no reference to angels. In the forty-fourth 
question Alexander takes up the consideration of corporeal 
things. Matter is not formless, but on the contrary contains 
all forms potentially. The ideas, whose content is God, are 
planted in it, and thus become actual forms. The work of 
creation is taken up in the order in which it is described ; and 
in that connection the most subtle questions and doubts are 
discussed. The consideration of the soul begins with the fifty- 
ninth question, but it is treated only from the theological 
standpoint, as it is called ; and thus it happens that among the 
many definitions of the soul, that of Aristotle is not given, and 
only afterward is touched upon simply in passing. In oppo¬ 
sition to the heretics, who deduce the soul from the Divine 
substance, and to the philosophers, who draw it from corporeal 
matter, Alexander declares for its creation from nothing and 
its later union with the body. This union is accomplished by 
certain media, of which humor and spiriius are attributed to 
the body, vegetabilitas and sensibiiitas to the soul. The union 
of the two, therefore, is to be compared only conditionally 
with that of matter and form. The separate faculties of the 
soul are considered at length, and a threefold inteiUctus is 
assumed ; the materialise which is inseparabilis ; the possibili^, 
which is separabtlis; and the agenSe which is separatus a cor- 
pore. The doctrine of free-will is treated with great fulness. 
Heathen philosophers are said to comprehend it as little as 
they do grace, the second factor the work of redemption. 
The discordant opinions of Augustine, of Hugo, and of Bernard 
are represented as justihed by the various meai^ings of the 
word. The doctrine of the conscience is then taken up, first 
the sinderesise this scintilla eonscienticE according to Basil, 
Gregory, and Jerome, which can be designated as the natural 
tendency .toward good, in contrast with .sensuousness, which 
leads to evil. This is followed by the conscientia, which, 
because of its relationshij) to reason, has in addition to its 
practical also a theoretical character, but at the same time 
is subject to error. The seventy-eighth question begins the 
consideration of the human body, first that of Adam, then that 
of Eve. In the eighty-ninth and following questions the entire 
{eonjunctus) man is considered, from the side of his pa.ssions, 
his mortality, etc. In this connection a number of questions are 
pix^osed as to what would have happened if man had not lost 
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his innocence. The question as to how far the gratia gratis 
data and the gratia gratum /aliens were imparted to man at the 
first creation is considered at length, as well as the question in 
regard to the gratia superaddita^ and in regard to man's illu¬ 
minated knowledge. In general the view is maintained, that the 
condition in Paradise constituted the mean between misery and 
final glory. Man’s dominion over the world is then taken up ; 
and from the one hundredth and following questions the subject 
of evil. The fact that evil has only a causa deficiens and yet is 
grounded in the libero arbitrio, is shown not to be contradictory. 
After its nature and the permission of it have been considered, 
the fall of Lucifer is discussed in the hundred-and-ninth ques¬ 
tion. In what the fall consists, wherein it has its ground, when 
it look place, how it is punished, how other angels participate 
in it, how the devil and demons work as tempters, etc., all 
these questions are handled in the regular way. Then the 
temptation of man is taken up, and afterwards his sin {Quasi. 
120-189). The threefold distinction of pcccatum primorum 
parentum, originate, and actuate is drawn, corresponding respec¬ 
tively to the corruption of the nature by the person, of the i^erson 
by the nature, and of the person by the person. The last is 
considered at greatest length, and the distinction between 
mortal and venial sins, between sins of omission and of com¬ 
mission, is fixed. The sins of thought, of word, and of deed 
are then considered one after the other ; and from the trinity 
in man, spiritus, anima, corpus, are deduced the seven princi¬ 
pal sins {superbia, avaritia, tuxuria, invidia, guta, ira, acedia. 
the initials forming the word Satigia) and those which spring 
from them. After sins of weakness and of ignorance the sin 
against the Holy Ghost is treated of, then idolatry (where 
tolerance toward Jews and heathen is spoken of), heresy, 
apostasy, hyprocrisy, simony, and sacrilege. With this the 
investigation in regard to sin and the first division of the 
work are brought to an end. 

4. The second division begins with the third votume* 
P'Dllowing Hugo, it treats of the opus reparationis. Just as, 
above, the Creator was first considered, and then His work, so 
here, the Redeemer first, then the work of redemption. The 
first twenty-five questions discuss the possibility and the 
adaptability of the Incarnation, the participation which each 
Person of the Trinity takes in it, the union of the Divine and 
human in Christ, the sanctification of Mary in the very womb 
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of her mother, Christ’s assumption of human limitations, His 
love, His death, the question whether He was still man when 
body and soul were separated, His transfiguration, resurrec¬ 
tion, ascension, and second coming. The twenty-sixth ques¬ 
tion begins with the remark,—which does not exactly accord 
with the arrangement of the work,—that theology has to do 
in part with fidcm, in part with mores, and that now, the former 
having been considered, the latter is to be discussed, hence 
first the condition of all morality, that is law (Quasi, 26 28). 
The lex aterna, which coincides with the Divine will, is first 
taken up. Upon it the lex indita, or ncUuralis, as well as the 
lex addita, or scripia, are dependent. U nder the latter head the 
law of Moses is first considered, not only the part which contains 
the lex moralts, that is the Decalogue, but also the lex judutalzs 
(Quasi. 40-53) and ceremonialis (Quasi. 54-59). This is 
followed by the lex el pracepta evangclii. Their relation to 
the natural and to the Mosaic laws is given, and also their 
division into pracepla and consilia, according as they concern 
opera nccessitalis or superero/ralionis. The former are divided 
into the same categories as the Old Testament laws, except 
that here the ceremonies are replaced by the sacraments, which 
not only teach what is to be done, as the laws do, but also 
confer power for the doing of it. They thus form the stepping- 
stone to the subject, grace, which is considered in the sixty- 
ninth and following questions. Its necessity, its recipients, 
its division into gralia gralis data and graium faciem are 
stated, and then its first effects, the tides informis, spes i-nfor- 
mis, and timor servtlis, are consider^ d, and afterward the real 
virtues, the Jides formata, spes formata, and caritas. Belief 
alone,—both its subject and its object,—is discussed in this 
volume. The content of thp three cecumenical symbols is 
given as the object of belief. 

5. The fourth volume of the work makes the impression 
that something is wanting between it and the end of the pre¬ 
vious volume. It treats in one hundred and fourteen questions 
the means of grace, in the same way that Hugo had done, first 
the sacramenta naturalis Icgis (sacrifices, etc.), then the sacra¬ 
ments of the lex Moysis (circumcision, celt‘bration of the Sab¬ 
bath, etc.), finally those of the lex evangelica. The .sacrament 
is defined as signum gratia gratis data, and there being seven 
of them, they are said to corre.spond to the seven virtues 
which they are designed to promote. In Quasi. 9-23 baptism 
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is discussed; in 24-28 confirmation, in 29-53 Lord’s 
Supper—in connection with which the entire ordinance of the 
mass is very thoroughly considered and explained in all its 
characteristics. The sacrament of penance next follows 
(Quasi. 54-114), and its separate elements, contritio, confessio, 
and satisfaciio, are taken up. AUritio is distinguished from 
contritio, as it had been by Alanus. Oraiio, jejtinium, and 
eleemosyne are distinguished as the different elements of 
satisfactio. The volume closes with the consideration of ele- 
emosyne. At least one, perhaps several, volumes would have 
had to follow, if all that is announced as the subject in the 
beginning of the third volume,—the sacramenta salutis per 
^ Prasentem gratiam et pramia saluiis per futuram glorianiy — 

' had been handled with the same fulness as that which pre- 

• cedes. When we remember that Alexander was the first 
to introduce this dialectic analysis and demonstration of that 
which the compilers of the Sentences had asserted, and at 
the same time observe how far he carried it out, we realize 
that he has had no superior in this respect. 

6. A favourite pupil of Alexander’s, John of Rochelle (de 
Rupella), who was entrusted by him in the year 1238 with 
the continuation of his lectures, and who is said to have written 
a commentary upon Lombard’s works, seems only to have 
repeated what the master had taught. At least, all that is 

• contained in the portions of his pyschological works, published 
by Haur^au from Paris manuscripts, is found, though scattered, 
in the Summa of his master. The distinction between the 
virtus sensitiva and intcllectiva had already been drawn by 
Alexander, as well as the further distinction of sensus and 
imaginatio in the former, and of ratiOy intellectuSy and intellu 
$[entia in the latter. The same is true of the distinction 
between the soul as perfectie corporisy and as perfecta and 

.iota in toto corpore. In fact, the more one studies Alexander, 
the more astonished does one become at the industry and the 

• conscientiousness with which he deals even with the smallest 
-questions. 

§ 196. 

Hugo had considered not only the cognitioy the content of 
•doctrine, but also,—in his writings which are commonly called 
mystical, and which have gained him no less fame than his 
Summa and his work De sacramentisy —the subjective side 
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of belief, the affcctus, which he himself designates as belief 
'proper. Alexander, in his further development of theology, 
follows only the former, and is therefore a pure Sentcntiary, a 
mere defendant of Summaries. If nothing is to be lost of that 
which has been accomplished by the great theologian who is 
so often compared with Augustine, the second element also, as 
shown in his Area mystica, etc., and carried still further by his 
pupil Richard, must be made the subject of exposition and 
continuation. Not only dogma, but also the doctrine of mys¬ 
tical contemplation must be brought into agreement with the 
teachings of the Peripatetics, just as Avicenna had brought 
the raptus of the prophets into harmony with Aristotelianism. 
This supplement to that which had been accomplished by Alex¬ 
ander of Hales and John of Rochelle is supplied by a pupil of 
both of them, Bonaventura. The very fact that it is a supple¬ 
ment goes well with the circumstance that he, who furnishes 
it, comments upon Summaries just as they had done. Bona¬ 
ventura was a man whose nature and development fitted him 
for the solution of this very problem; and his services can 
be correctly estimated only when his mission is borne in 
mind. 

§ »97- 

Bonaventura, 

I. John Fidanza (according to Trithem. : De scr. eccL, and 
others, Eustachius Fidanza) was b^rn in the year 1221, in the 
Florentine Bagnarea (Balneo regio). He is better known by 
the name Bonaventura, which some think was given him by 
accident. As a child he was intended by his mother for the 
Franciscan Order, and entered it in his twenty-second year. 
By his pure innocence he won the admiration not only of the 
aged Alexander of Hales, but also of all his other companions, 
so that seven years after his admission, the lectures upon the 
Sentences were put into his hands, and six years later he was 
honoured with the position of General of the Order, finally, 
his purity led to his being called in a peculiar sense Doctor 
Seraphicus, seraphicus being a predicate which the Order was 
fond of applying to itself. He died as Cardinal and Bishop 
' of'Albano, during the Council of Lyons, on the i8th of July, 
1274. In the year 1482 he was canonized by Pope Sixtus 
IV. His works have often been published, first in 1482, and 
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then, by command of Pope Sixtus V., in seven folio volumes 
in Rome, 1588. Later, in the year 1680, an edition, based upon 
the former and upon a German edition, was published in Lyons 
in seven folio volumes. Unfortunately it is marred by many 
typographiccil errors. It contains in the first volume : Prin- 
ciptuM SSa.j Illuminationes Ecclesia s. Expositio in Hexteme'- 
ron (which, according to a postscript, are lectures delivered by 
Bonaventura in the last year of his life), Expositiones in Psal- 
Icrium, Ecclesiasten, Sapientiam, et Lamentationes Hieremice; 
in the second volume the Expositio in cap. VI. Evang. 
Matth.. De oratione Domini, In Evang. Luc., Postilla super 
Joannem, Collationes pradicabilcs, ex Jo. ev. collects; in the 
third volume, Sermones de tempore (sermons for all the days of 
the ecclesiastical year), Sermones de sanctis totius anni, Ser~ 
moncs de sanctis in genere. The fourth and fifth volumes 
contain the commentaries upon the Sentences of Lombard ; the 
sixth and seventh, the Opuscula, namely (vol. vi.), De reducti- 
one artmm ad fheologiam, Breviloguium, Centiloguium, Pha- 
retra, Declaratio terminorum theologice, Sententia sententia- 
rum, De quatuor virtutibus cardinalibus, De septem donis Sp. 
Sh., De rcsurrectionc aspeccato, De tribus ternariis pcccatorum 
mfamibus, Dicetce salutis, Meditationes vitce Christi, Lignuftt 
vitee, De quiftque fcstivitattbus pueri jesu ; and (vol. vii.), Ser¬ 
mones de decern prceccptis, Viginti quinque memorabilia, De 
regimine animee. Formula aurea de gradibus virtutum, De 
pugna sp-irituali lontra septem vitia capitalia. Speculum 
ammec, Confessionale, De preeparatione ad missam, De in- 
strucHone sacerdotis, etc., Expositio missce, De sex alis Sera¬ 
phim, De contemptu scpculi, De septem gradibus contemplationis, 
hxerctha spirituaha, Fasctcularis, Soliloquium, Itinerarium 
(the older editions have also Itinerarius) mentis ad Dcum, 
De septem ihneribus aternitatis, Incendium amoris. Stimuli 
amorts, A matortum, De ecclesiastica hierafchia. The Legenda 
Stt. Irancisci follows, and a number of works which analyze 
the rules of the Order for its members, and defends them 
against attacks. In the Appendix are found the works whose 
genuineness is doubted, among them the Mystica theologica, 
which puqiorts to be an explanation of the work of the same 
name by Dionysius the Areopagite; and finally the Com¬ 
pendium theologiccB veritatis. 

2. Bonaventura, like his predecessors Hugo and Alexan¬ 
der, combines the other sciences, especially philosophy, with 
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theology in such a manner that the former are made to serve 
the latter. His treatment of the sciences is therefore only a 
jjractical carrying out of that which he had developed in his 
little treatise De reductione artium ad theologiam. In this he 
seeks to point out why the lumen inferins, the means of sense- 
perception, enters us through exactly five senses, and why the 
lumen exterius, the cause of our aptitude for the mechanical 
arts, produces just the seven reckoned by Hugo {vid. supra^ 
§ 165, 2). He then proceeds to consider the lumen inter ins, by 
virtue of which we acquire philosophical perception, and shows 
how each of the three divisions of philosophy, rationalise natur¬ 
alise and moralise is again subdivided into three— Grammaticae 
Logica, et Rketorica; Mctaphysicae Morthematicae et Physica: 
MonasticUe Economica, et Politica, He shows further how all 
these are only hints of the lumen superius of grace, of which 
we become partakers through the Scriptures. For the very 
reason that this is the proper foundation of all true knowledge, 
it draws its parables and expressions from all the lower spheres 
of perception ; and these, on the other hand, are rightly valued 
only when it is always maintained that in everything which 
we know interius latet Deus. It is true, that if we wish to per¬ 
ceive this, we must not stop with the historical sense of Scrij)- 
ture as if it were the only one, but we must interpret the Bible 
allegorically, as Augustine and Anselm did, in order to find 
in it the hidden content of belief; morally or tropically, as 
Gregory and Bernard did, in order to find in it hidden direc¬ 
tions for the conduct of life; finally anagogically or mysti¬ 
cally, as the Areopagite and Richard did, in order to find hints in 
regard to complete oneness with God. Hugo is said to be the 
only theologian who has shown equal skill in all three modes. 

3. Since these higher methods of interpretatit)n arc impos¬ 
sible without the requisite historical comprehension of the 
Scriptures, and this cannot be gained without a knowledge of 
the entire plan of salvation, Bonaventura develops the latter 
briefly and without any technical apparatus in the Previloquium. 
In this he always states the Catholic doctrine in a few short 
sentences, and then subjoins the ratio ad intelligentiam pree- 
dictorum in order to show that these propositions are not 
irrational. Not only the fact that Aristotle is always cited as 
a witness for philosophy, and that his infinitum actu non datur 
is treated as an axiom which even Divine omnipotence cannot 
overthrow, but also Bonaventura’s doctrines in regard to the 
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formation of the world, in regard to the elements, the soul and 
its pow’ers, the will, etc,, show him to have been a follower of 
the peripatetic philosophy as represented by the Neo-Platonic 
and Arabic commentators. He finds no contradiction between 
this cosmology and Scripture, and that all the less because the 
latter is above all in his opinion the book of redemption; and 
therefore everything which concerns the constitution of the 
world must be read out of the liber creationis^ nature. If this 
latter is read in the proper spirit, it teaches a knowledge of 
God, whose vestigium is perceived in the lower creation, and 
whose image is seen in man. The Pharetra is to be regarded 
as preliminary to the Breviloquium and the Ccntiloquium. 
The latter owes its name to the fact that in it the doctrine of 
<‘vil and its guilt and punishment, as well as that of the good, 
and its condition, grace, with its goal, salvation, arc treated 
in one hundred sections. The Pharetra is a collection of the 
most famous authorities upon all the points of belief that 
Bonaventura considers in his two works. These show how 
accurately acquainted he was with the doctrines of the Church, 
and how important he considered their systematic arrangement 
to be. This appears still more clearly in his commentary 
upon the Sentences of Lombard, whose third part especially 
later theologians were accustomed to cite as unsurpassed, just 
as they asserted that Duns Scotus {vid. infra, § 214) in his 
commentary upon the first part, y^gidius Colonna {yid. § 204, 
4), in his commentary upon the second, and Richard of Middle- 
town {ind. § 204, 5) on the fourth, had won first place. The 
Sentences of Lombard were, besides, so highly valued by 
Bonaventura that in his Sententia sententiarum he has repro¬ 
duced the contents of the 162 distinctions in verse, undoubtedly 
for the purpose of facilitating the committal of the whole to 
memory. 

4. In Bonaventura’s opinion, however, the side of religion in 
virtue of which it is affectus, is much more important than 
dogma, in so far as it is the object of knowledge. He never¬ 
theless is fond of calling theology a scientia ajfectiva. He 
feels himself called much more to answer the questions as to 
what belief is, how it is attained, and how we are to advance 
beyond it, than to explain the doctrines of faith. In the latter 
task he follows l.,ombard, in the former, Hugo and Richard of 
St. Victor, as well as his companion spirit Bernard of Clairvaux, 
His Soliloquium is patterned after Hugo’s Arrha anima, as 
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he himself confesses. In a conversation of a man with his 
soul, the latter is directed to look into itself, in order to learn 
how it is deformed by sin ; to look without, to recognise the 
vanity of the world ; to look below, to see the punishment of 
the lost; to look above, to behold the glory of salvation; and 
thus to turn all its desire away from itself and from the world 
toward God. Likewise in his work De septem itinerihus ater- 
nitatis^ especially where meditatio is treated, a great deal is 
taken verbally from Richard’s Benjamin major^ which however 
is cited as Area mystica. In addition to this, still other 
writers, old and new, are quoted, so that in the whole work Bona- 
ventura has much less to say than his authorities. He appears 
most independent in two works which are to be regarded as 
the most important of this class of writings, the DieBtee salutis 
and the Itinerarius mentis in Deum. In the former, the nine 
days’ journeys {dieetee) are described, in which the soul proceeds 
from vice to repentance, thence to the commandments, then 
to the voluntary works of holiness (poverty, celibacy, and 
humility), then to the virtues, afterward to the seven beati¬ 
tudes (Matt. V. 3 ff.), further, to the twelve fruits of the Spirit 
(Gal. V. 22), then to the Judgment, and finally to heaven. The 
work closes with a picture of condemnation and blessedness. 
The Itinerarius is still more peculiar, and is read and praised 
more than any of his other works. This was written in the 
year 1263, and takes as its point of departure the distinction 
between the vestigium and the imago Dei, Bonaventura 
shows in it, that according as th<' investigation begins with the 
former, or the latter, or the reveled word, there will be three 
different theologies:—the theologia symbolica, which begins with 
that extra nos, and corresponds with the sensus; the theologia 
propria, which begins with that intra nos, and corresponds 
with the raiio ; and finally, the theologia mystica, which takes 
its point of departure above us, and has the intelligentia as its 
organ. But since each one of these steps appears in a double 
form, six different grades of perception arc distinguished. 
For God is discovered either per vestigia, the Trinity of the 
First Cause being concluded from thepondus, numerus, et men^ 
sura in things, or in vestigiis, the consideration of corporeal, 
spiritual, and mixed natures in the world leading us likewise 
to a Trinity. Again, God is perceived per imaginem, because 
tnemoria, intellectus, and voluntas in ourselves prove a Triune 
Deity ; and in imagine, since jihe three theological virtues, as 
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effects of the Triune God. demonstrate His presence. Finally, 
God is recognised per ejus notnen, since Being, the real name 
of God according to the Old Testament, can be thought of only 
as existent; and iv cjus nomine, since God can be thought of as 
good, as the New Testament teaches Him to be, only if He 
isTriune. Six different steps are thus distinguished, the sensus 
being supplemented by the imaginatio, the ratio by the intel- 
lectus, and the intelli^cntia by the apex mentis. The fact that 
Bonaventura calls this latter also synderesis, proyes that he 
does not regard a mere theoretical relation to God the highest 
thing, but that the experience of God is for him most impor¬ 
tant : the experientia effectualis, which he calls at one time a 
tasting of God, at another a becoming drunk in Him, again 
a passing over into God, a putting on of God, even a trans¬ 
formation into God. He speaks thus in his Stimulus amoris. 
In his Incendium amoris, he says, among other things. Non 
disputando sed agendo scitur ars amandi. 

5. This complete devotion to God, at one time called quies, 
at another i^opor pads, is designated as the Sabbath of life, 
in contrast with the preparatory steps, which resemble the 
six days’ work. It is attainable by man only through the 
grace which has appeared in Christ. The point is therefore 
to take Christ up entirely into oneself, to become completely 
one with Him. Nothing facilitates this so much as absorption 
in His history, especially the account of His sufferings. In 
the work De quinque festivitatibus pueri jesu, and in the 
Stimuli amoris, the representation of how the soul is to repeat 
in itself all the conditions of the mother of Jesus after her 
conception, how the wounds of Christ are the entrance into 
the pharmacy which contains all the means of grace, how the 
lance is to be avoided, because it pierced the side of Christ, 
etc., is carried out to an extreme of insipid trifling. The 
Meditationes vitce Christi are much better. They were written 
for a sister of the Order, and in them the blanks which the 
Bible leaves in the life of Christ are filled with products 
of poetic fancy. The strife which was carried on by the 
righteousness and mercy of God before the incarnation, as St. 
Bernard had dramatized it, forms the beginning, and investi¬ 
gations in regard to Martha and Mary, that is, in regard to the 
tictive and contemplative life, the close. The love of Bona- 
vcntiira for the Virgin Mary is expressed in all his works with 
scarcely less warmth than his love for Christ. Next to Mary. 
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the founder of his Order receives from him the highest honour. 
Both of them are always cited as examples of the closest union 
with God. This union is sometimes {e.g., in De tribus ternariis 
pcccatorum) characterized as the return of the soul to its eternal 
abode, in virtue of which it is eternal, since locus est conserva- 
tivus locally unde res extra locum non conservatury sometimes 
as its dwelling in the mancrio ceterno. Although it is the 
highest goal, there are, nevertheless, various abodes within 
it which differ in rank. Bonaventura is very fond of drawing 
parallels with the spheres and times of creation, especially 
where favourite numbers come into account, above all three, 
and also six, as the first numerus perfectusy and further seven, 
in connection with which he likes to refer to the septiformis sep~ 
tenarius vitiorumy virtutumy sacrameniorumy donorunty beatitu- 
dinum, petitionuniy dotum gloriosarum; finally nine, on account 
of the heavenly hierarchy. This explains his speaking at one 
time of various degrees of intoxication in tasting God, and 
again his sketching more distinctly in one of his own works 
the septemgradua contemplationis. It explains too the fact 
that he speaks most often of three principal steps in the union 
with God, each of which is divided into three minor steps. 
The lowest is called the angelic, the highest the seraphic, in 
accordance with the order maintained since the Areopagite. 
These steps are said to be related to each other just as the 
classes into which mankind is divided. At their summit 
stand the three orders of the contemplative recluse, which are 
followed by the three orders of rulers (pr(clati)y and these by 
the three orders of subjects /*). It is no wonder that 

Bonaventura was subsequently drawn upon, especially by 
preaching mystics. The fine analyses, which are often formu¬ 
lated in a very pointed way, cause many of his writings to 
appear like a collection of exceedingly clever sermon plans. 
He expressly added such plans to the Dicetis salutis, 

§ 198- 

j While the Franciscans rear up for themselves the Theolo- 
gorum MonarcAa, under whose eyes and care the Doctor 
Serapkicus grows up in their midst, a double star arises in the 
Dominican Order—a star composed of a teacher and a pupil, 
whose beams are speedily to shine further. Among the 
former, theology was not only the chief end, but also the 
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Starting-point, so that they attempted to explain and to 
defend with the help of Aristode that which the great 
theologians of St. Victor had taught. The Doctor Universalis^ 
on the contrary, follows another course. The subject of his study 
from the beginning was the Greek philosopher; and where 
the latter is not complete he supplements, where he is not 
clear he explains. He devoted more than ten years to the 
single task of gaining familiarity with the philosophy of these 
men, and as much more time to the work of spreading a 
knowledge of peripatetic doctrine as a teacher and writer. In 
this he is not at all hindered by the fact that the only 
Christian whose work he puts on a level with the Aristotelian 
writings as equal to them, and expounds like them, is Gilbert, 
who is looked upon by the Church at least with suspicion. Only 
after he has accomplished these tasks does he undertake 
a work, as the title of his principal production shows, similar 
to that of Alexander, whose writings he makes industrious use 
of. Although he knows Hugo of St. Victor as well, and 
prizes him as highly as Alexander did, and although a vein of 
mysticism, which he possesses in perhaps a greater degree 
than the latter, entices him toward the Victorines, his 
course is nevertheless not determined by them, but rather by 
Lombard, who, in comparison with Hugo, is prosaically rational. 
And he does not train up his favourite pupil, as Alexander 
had, to rage and riot in his own soul in the sense of the 
later Victorines ; but he leads him in the track of the men who 
were regarded by those patterns of Bonaventura as perplexing 
labyrinths {vid. supra, § 173). If the statement be not taken 
too literally, it may be said that Albert’s theological labours are 
related to those of Alexander as the philosophy of religion is 
related to speculative dogmatics. 


Albertus Magnus. 

J. Sighart: Albertus Magnus,sein JUben undseine Wissenschaft. Regensb., 1857. 

§ 199- 

Albert’s Life and Writings. 

1 . Albert, the oldest son of Herr von Bollstadt, was born 
in the Swabian city Laningen, where his father was imperial 
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representative, probably in the year 1193. After a careful 
training, he went, in the year 1212, to the University of Padua, 
where the arUs flourished especially at that time. According 
to others, it was the University of Pavia, instead of Padua. 
His industrious study of Aristotle, which did not accord well 
with the distrust in the latter felt by the Church at that time, 
is said to have been at the express command of the Virgin 
Mary, and therefore it appears excusable. This study led 
directly to the natural sciences and medicine. Fdr ten years 
he busied himself in this way, being already called by his 
fellow-pupils the Philosopher. The General of the Dominican 
Order (the German Jordanus, Count of Elberstein) induced him 
to enter that fraternity in the year 1223. From that time he 
began to study theology in Bologna, that is, first the text and 
then the Sentences. In his thirty-sixth year he was called to 
Cologne, where the Order had had a monastery since 1221, 
to teach especially the secular sciences. He soon became so 
famous as a teacher of philosophy, that he was sent by the 
Order first to one place and then to another, to arouse an 
interest in philosophy in its various monasteries, and to train 
successors wherever it was possible. ’He thus taught in 
Regensburg, Freiburg, Strasburg, Paris, Hildesheim, in the 
years 1232-1243, when he was called back to Cologne to 
undertake again the superintendence of the school there, in 
which Thomas Aquinas at this time began to shine. In 
the year 1245, he went again to Paris to grace the chair there, 
which had finally been secured, r nd to receive the highest 
academical honours. He returned, as Doctor, to Cologne, 
where the school was now organized like a university. Being 
appointed teacher of theology, he turned his attention more to 
the theological and practical calling of the priest. The com¬ 
mentaries upon Aristotle and the Areops^ite were now followed 
by commentaries upon the Scriptures. At the same time he 
was engaged with sermons and practical compilations of the 
doctrines of faith. His ecclesiastical activity became still 
more prominent when he was appointed, in the year 1254, 
Provincial of his Order for Germany, and had to reform the 
monasteries. This made him familiar with their libraries ; 
and every manuscript which he himself copied or had copied, 
increased his learning, which had early been accounted super- 
tiatural. He won new fame when, having been called for the 
purpose to Anagni, he victoriously defended, before the Pope 
VOL. 1. i> 
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and the Council, the Mendicant Orders against the attacks of 
the University of Paris, and at the same time expounded 
before the same audience the Gospel of John, and combated 
the false doctrines of Averroes. Having returned to Germany, 
he continued to discharge the laborious duties of Provincial until 
the year 1259, when he was finally relieved, but only to under¬ 
take, at the express command of the Pope, the still severer 
labours of Bishop of Regensburg. His commentary on Luke 
shows that Ke knew how to gain time from his many duties to 
write this most important of all his exegetical works. The 
position, nevertheless, became constantly more painful to him, 
and in the year 1262, his resignation was accepted. The 
monastic life to which he returned was interrupted for a 
time when he wandered through Bavaria and France as a 
preacher of the Cross. While not thus engaged, he lived a 
part of the time in one, a part of the time in another mon- 
.istery of his Order, and finally again in his beloved Cologne. 
In the year 1274, after learning of the death of his favourite 
])upil, Thomas, he attended the Council of Lyons, and 
tlefended publicly in Paris, on his return thence, some 
of the works of his beloved scholar. The theological 
Sttmma, which had been commenced long before, was then 
brought to an end, in Cologne, by the completion of the 
second part. He was hindered from writing the third 
and fourth part.s, either by his age or by the fact that the 
Summa of Thomas had already been written. The little 
work Z>e adfuerendo Deo is his last, and was written when he 
was eighty-four years old. In his eighty-seventh year he 
closed his pious and in every respect model life, which had 
won for him the honourable names of Magnus BSid Doctor 
Universalis. Albert’s works were published by Petr. Jammy, 
in Lyons, in the year 1651, in twenty-one folio volumes. 
Many unauthentic works are included, and much that is re¬ 
garded as genuine is omitted. The printing, moreover, is not 
very correct. The philosophical works fill the first six 
volumes, the first containing the logical writings, the second 
ihe physical, the third the metaphysical and psychological, the 
fourth the ethical, the fifth the minor physical works, and the 
sixth the Zoology. To these is to be added the twenty-first 
volume, which contains the Philosophia panperum. 
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Albert as a Philosopher. 

1. Like Avicenna, whom he ranks above all other com¬ 
mentators of Aristotle, Albert, in expounding the works 
of the latter, reproduces his doctrines in his own style, and 
therefore not always in the words of the author; and wher¬ 
ever he believes that a break occurs he makes it good. In 
many works he makes use only of such translations as are 
made directly from the Arabic,, in others he employs Grecco- 
Latin versions. In his works upon logic, he uses as his guide 
the parts of the Organon which contain the old logic in the 
translation of Boethius ; but the Analytics and Topics also in 
the translation of John, and in the annotated editions of 
Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes. He does not wish to have 
logic regarded as properly science, but as only a preparation 
for it, because it does not treat a particular being, as the 
other parts of philosophy do, but rather all being as it comes 
to verbal expression, and thus belongs to the philosophia 
sermocina/is, and not the res but the intentiones (conceptions) 
rerum considcrat. Its peculiar mission is to show how we 
are to pass from the known to a knowledge of the unknown, 
and it is therefore to be divided, as Alfarabi had already 
correctly shown, into the doctrine of the definition and into 
that of the conclusion and proof, since the hitherto unknown 
may be an incofnplexum or a ccuiplexum. The writings of 
the Organon therefore are divideci into two principal parts, 
according as they furnish the data for correct definition, as tin,* 
works De pradicabilibus, De prcedicamentis, De sex principiis, 
or as they show how to find,.not only the subjects and predi¬ 
cates of judgments and conclusions, but also the judgments 
and conclusions themselves, like the rest of the works of the 
Organon. 

2. The nine tracts De prccdicabilibus^ also cited as De 
universalibus, give a paraphrase of the Jsagoge of Porphyry, 
in which the relation of the prcedicabilia is maintained to be 
such that the differentia is for the genus what the proprium 
is for the species and the accidens for the individuum. In 
this connection it is noticeable that Albert answers the ques¬ 
tion in regard to the universals in the many-sided way which 
had been suggested to him by Avicenna {^td. supra^ § 184, i). 
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The univcrsals are ante res^ as original types in the Divine 
mind; in rebus, inasmuch as they give the quid est esse 
of the latter; post res, since our minds deduce them from 
individual things. With this combination of all previous 
answers the strife between them is done away with. For 
this reason, the question whether Albert and the scholastics 
who follow him are realists or nominalists implies a mis¬ 
understanding of the difference between the two periods of 
scholasticism. In the present period the decisive questions 
arc quite different. The work De prcedicamcniis considers 
under this name the Aristotelian categories, which are so 
arranged that the nine remaining ones are opposed as acci¬ 
dentia to substantia, with the express explanation, that if the 
principia essendi and cognoscendi were not the same, our 
knowledge would be a false knowledge, and therefore the 
distinction of substantial and accidental being runs parallel 
with our distinction of substance and accident. In connection 
with the distinction of substantia prima and secunda {vid. 
supra, § 86, 6), the former is designated as a hoc aliquid, 
which matcriam habet terminatam et signatafn accidentibus 
individuantibus, and is an ens perfectum, or has ultimam 
perfectioHcm. Several such accidentia individuantia, up to 
the number of .seven, among them the hie et nunc, are given 
in various places. After quantity, quality, and the ad aliquid 
are considered, it is shown that in the qualitas the agere and 
pati are also contained, in the ad aliquid, the ubi, quando, 
positio, and habitus. This last assertion, which closes the sub¬ 
ject of the postpnedicameuta, is really in conflict with the fact 
that Albert expounds Gilbert’s book Dc sex principiis (vid. 
supra, § 163, i), which was intended to fill a blank at this 
point, as conscientiously as if it were a work of Aristotle. 

3. The two books Perihernteneias, divided respectively into 
five and into two tracts, form the transition to the theory of 
the conclusion and the proof. They follow the work of 
Aristotle {p'id. sup 7 'a, § 86, i) step by step, expounding and 
defending it. The nine tracts of the Lib. 1 . priorum analyti- 
coritm come next. They ground the conclusion on the did 
de Offtni et nullo, and develop its figures and its various 
conjugaliones, and then proceed to a very precise investi¬ 
gation of the way in which the thing forms itself always 
according to the modal character of the premises. At the 
close of the fourth book the rules are conveniently grouped 
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which concern the threefold mixtio of the necessarii et in- 
esse, of the inesse et contingentis, and of the contingentis et 
necessarii. The reductions of one figure to another are dis¬ 
cussed at considerable length, not only of the second and 
third to the first, but also vice versd. Seven tracts upon 
Lib. II. prior analyt. follow. These treat the finished con¬ 
clusion, its demonstrative power as well as its possible errors, 
and in the same connection notice always the strifes of the 
schools. Lib. I, posteriorum follows in five tracts; Lib. II. 
poster, in four. They contain the investigations to which 
Albert assigns the highest place, because here the formal 
necessitas consequentia alone is no longer considered, but the 
material truth of the conclusion, the necessitas consequentis. 
Since this is dependent upon the truth and certainty of the 
premises, thirteen degrees of certainty are first distinguished, 
then follow detailed investigations upon the deductive pro¬ 
cess, and it is shown how knowledge and how ignorance 
result. The three degrees are distinguished of the intellectus, 
which goes beyond the proof, of the sensus and opinio, which 
fall short of it, and of the scientia, which rests upon it. The 
discursive knowledge of the latter is contrasted with the 
intuitive knowledge of the intellect, and the “three dc‘grees are 
closed with the intcliigentitty as the perception of the prin¬ 
ciples of all definition and proof, which are not themselves 
further definable and demonstrable. 

4. Between this undemonstrable certainty, and the first 
demonstrable proposition, a medium is needed. This may be 
called inventio. Previously the ratio disserendi has been 
considered as ratio judicandi, but now it is to be considered 
as ratio inveniendi. This is the subject of the eight books of 
Topicornm, which follow in twenty-nine tracts the Aristotelian 
work of the same name (md! supra, § 86, 5). The object is to 
show how that which is in the highest degree certain can be 
deduced from the probable by dialectic conclusions, or, what is 
practically the same thing, how problems can be solved. In the 
first book dialectics in general is treated; in the six following 
books, dialectics as applied to individual problems; in the 
eighth,dialectics as the art of disputation. These are followed by 
the two Libri elenchorum, —the first in seven tracts, the second 
in five,—which point out, either in form or id content, the viola¬ 
tions of the rules of the conclusion of which soi)histical demon¬ 
strations are guilty. Albert in this connection justifies his divi* 
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sioji of the investigation into two books, the relation of which 
he compares to the relation between dialectics and apodictics. 

5. As regards the parts proper {essentiales) of philosophy, 
theoretical philosophy (scientia theorica, realis, speculativa, 
etc.) is divided into metaphysics, mathematics, and physics, 
which have to do with intelligible, imaginable, and sensible 
being. Although the order just given is the essential order, 
the beginning, nevertheless, is made, ordirte doctrines^ with 
Physics^ since our perception commences with the senses. 
Thus Albert presents a treatment of the scientia natura/is, 
expounding the physical writings of Aristotle {vid. supra, 
§ 88) as he had already expounded the Organon. This treat¬ 
ment is intended to acquaint readers, especially of his own 
order, with this science, and with the litcra of Aristotle. The 
second volume of his works contains Physicorum libb. VIIL, 
De cwlo et mundo libb. IP., De generatione et coi'ruptionc libb. 
Jl., De meteoris libb. IV., which follow Aristotle quite closely. 
In them the fundamental conceptions of mathematics are also 
ef)nsidcred, so that Albert is able to speak of these investi¬ 
gations as his quadHvium, and to cite them as his teachings 
in regard to the scientiee doctrinales, or disciplinarcs (cf. supra, 
§ 147). The discussion of meteors is followed by the first two 
hundred pages of the third volume, which contain the three 
books De anima, a commentary interrupted by digressiones, 
in which other views are mentioned and reconciled, wherever 
possible, with the opinion of Aristotle. The soul is repre¬ 
sented as an entclechy of the body; and yet, since certain of 
its functions are not connected with organs, it is asserted that 
they, and therefore the soul, are separates. This is not very 
consistent. In the theory of the senses a prominent part is 
plc'iyed by the species or intentiones which proceed from the 
things, and which are called spirituales because they are 
immaterial. With the five senses and the sensus communis 
are said to be connected the vis imaginativa and esslimativa, 
which are common to all animals ; further, the pkantasia, 
which at least the higher animals have; and finally the 
memorial No other part is treated with so many digressions 
as the intellectus, or the pars rationalis, of the human soul. 
The point is, to show that it is unchangeable, independent of 
matter, receptive of the general, and therefore not a hoc 
aliquid or individuatum, and yet that every man has his own 
intellect, by virtue of which he is immortal. For this purpose 
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Albert criticizes the theories of Alexander of Aphrodisias, of 
Themistius, Avempace, Abubacer, Averroes, Avicebron, of 
earlier Platonists and later ones who follow them, and de¬ 
fends against them what he considers to be the true opinion 
of Aristotle. In this connection it is shown that the inteUcc- 
tus possibilis is potcntia in a sense entirely different from that 
in which matter is potentia. Less is said in regard to the 
intellectus agens, the Metaphysics being referred to upon that 
subject. The inteUectus practicus is made the transition to 
the consideration of the voluntas, which is distinct from it, 
and which in man takes the place of the appetitus of animals. 
The will is free. It is not forced to a choice even by the 
demonstrations of the reason, but works as a pure causa sui. 
When action is to take place, the two must be combined ; the 
reason declares an act good {discemit), the will undertakes it 
{impetum facit). The general and innate principles of the 
intellectus practicus form the synderesis, which errs no more 
than the theoretical axioms of the reason with which its con¬ 
tent corresponds. From the synderesis as major premise and 
from the perceptive reason, which furnishes the minor pre¬ 
mise, arises the conscientia. The union of the intellectus and 
voluntas gives the liberttvt arbitrium in which man is arbiter, 
because he has reason, and liber, because he has will. Not 
the liberum arbitrium, but the libertas involved in it, must be 
regarded as the seat of evil. 

6. These investigations in natural science, which are all 
contained in the second and third volumes of Albert’s works, 
are condensed into a comprehc'''sive outline in the Summa 
philosopkicB naturalis (vol. xxi.),which is called also Philosophia 
pauperum, because, by means of it, the members of the Mendi¬ 
cant Order are to be put in a position to become acquainted 
with the whole of AristotIe*s physics. Many doubt whether 
Albert himself made this epitome, which exists moreover 
in various recensions, some things which are contained 
in Jammy’s edition being wanting, for instance, in those of 
Martin Lanszperg (Leipsic, 1513), and Jac. Thanner (Leipsic, 
1514). This is the case with the section on comets. The 
investigations upon the intellectus which are connected with 
Aristoue’s De anima are interesting. The distinction is first 
drawn between the intellectus formalis or quo intelligimus, 
that is between the species intelligibilis or the conception, and 
the intellectus as a power of the soul which grasps the former. 
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and in union with it becomes intellectus in effeciu or intelUctus 
gut intelligit. Albert then proceeds to show that the under¬ 
standing, as potentia cognitiva^ is either theoretical (specula- 
iivus) or practical. The former perceives the truth sub 
ratione veri, the latter sub raiione boni. The latter, further^ 
when it aims at the general good and opposes the evil, is 
sinderesis: but when it non semper stat in universali" it 
is intelligcntia or ratio according as it aims at the eternal 
alone or at the lower as well. The iutelligentia, the 
highest step of the intellectus, is distinguished from the 
sinderesis by the fact that it busies itself only with the 
eternal and therefore never with evil. It is again dis¬ 
tinguished from the ratio by the fact that it grasps 
its object intuitively, while the ratio compares and draws 
deductions, that is, acts discursively. Moreover, a male 
(higher) and a female (lower) part are distinguished in the 
ratio. The *'vir" attains to intelligentia, the **muiier*' is 
sensualitati conjitncta. In the second volume of Albert’s 
works are found in addition five books De mineralibus, which 
he compiled from Avicenna and other authors, and also from 
his own observations, only scattered hints on the subject 
being contained in Aristotle. The most interesting things in 
the work arc an alphabetical list of precious stones, to which 
he ascribes beneficial effects, and a critique of alchemy which 
is exceedingly enlightened for his time. Jammy puts the 
work De sensu et sensato, as well as the remaining Parva 
naturalia, after the Metaphysics in the fifth volume. Why 
he does this is not clear, since the former is closely connected 
with the work upon the soul, as Albert himself recognises, 
and the latter are appealed to in his Metaphysics. The same 
may be said of the twenty-six books De animalibus, which 
constitute the sixth volume, and into which is incorporated 
all that is contained in the Aristotelian works De part. 2x16. De 
general. anini., as well as a great deal trom the history of 
animals. This is especially true of the first nineteen books; 
the last seven show greater originality. Albert’s own studies 
appear most prominently in the seven books De vegetabilibus 
ct plantis, which are still mentioned with respect by botanists. 
In addition to these are to be mentioned the two works, De 
unitate intellectus contra Az>crroc^, and De intellectu et iniel- 
ligibili. In the former, thirty-six arguments are brought 
agiiinst the thirty grounds with which the followers of Aver- 
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roes combat the immortality of the individual personality. It 
is urged that these arguments show that the assertion of 
Averroes followers proceeds from the doctrine of ideas, while 
the genuine Aristotelian doctrine is, that every one has noi 
only his passive but also his active understanding. In the 
second work, which is a supplement of that upon the soul, the 
question of the universals is taken up ; and, just as above, the 
correct standpoint is asserted to be a mean, to a certain 
extent, between nominalism and realism. The terminology, 
however, is in this case different from that in the work De 
pradicabilibus. The genera are to be called univcrsalia or 
quiditates only as they are in rebus; as ante res they are to 
be called esseniiee, as post res, intcllectus. An important part 
is played here also by the distinctions between intellectus 
possibilis and intellectus in effectu. The latter can be actu 
intellectus as well as intellectus habitu. At the same time it 
is shown that there are various degrees of the actual under¬ 
standing, according as it is adeptus, assimilaiivus, or sanc- 
tus. The latter is characterized as a snatching up of the soul 
into God, and therefore almost coincides with the raptus of 
Avicenna. 

7. Three fourths of the third volume are occupied by 
Alberts Metaphysics, or Prinia philosophia, which he calls 
also Divina philosophia or theologia, because it comes into 
existence only through Divine illumination, and has to do with 
the Divine. In the historical utterances of the first book, all 
materialistic views are grouped together, in accordance with 
their culminating point, as Epicui anism. Epicurean philo- 
.sophy always means to Albert materialistic philosophy; 
Epicurus, very often, a materialist. Since the name has here 
become ap>pellativum, his etymologizing, which is, to be sure, 
comical, has nevertheless sonle sense. In the same way the 
name of the opponents of Epicurus, Stoici, is given a wider 
significance; and therefore it is not merely on account of a 
confusion of names that the Eleatics and Pythagoras, .Socrate't 
and Plato are designated as Stoics, that is, as those who teach 
that not matter but form “ dat esse." The Peripatetic view is, 
in the opinion of Albert, superior to both. In the course of 
the work, the Aristotelian investigations are often interrupted 
by digressions, for instance in the third book, where twenty- 
seven dubitationes (aporimes) are met, first with Aristotelian 
arguments, and then with grounds of his own. The fourth 
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book expounds, without digressions on the part of the author, 
that which Aristotle had said in regard to the proposition of 
the non-contradictory and of the excluded middle. In the 
fifth book, on synonyms, Albert has added some things of 
his own. The most important addition is his effort to deduce 
the four causcF from a certain principle, the materialis and 
formalis (qttid erat esse, quiditas) being combined as causa 
intrinseca, the ejficiens and finalis as extrinseca, and then the 
hoc esse being reduced to the materia, the esse to the forma. 
Albert considers in addition, in digressions of his own, unity, 
number, original matter (with the conception of which ab¬ 
sence of form is irreconcilable), the general, the genus and 
its relation to matter, etc. The meaning of the terms em¬ 
ployed in relation to the universalia is here modified again, 
so that by this designation is understood only what falls 
within the comparing understanding, and thus it is said that 
universale non est nisi dum intelli^tur. In a digression in 
the sixth book, Albert seeks, by the distinction of the first 
and second cause, to reconcile the accidental nature of many 
events with the knowledge of God, which coincides with His 
being. The seventh book is a paraphrase almost entirely free 
from digressions ; the eighth contains at the close a discussion, 
in which an apparent contradiction in the Peripatetic doctrine 
of the substantiality of matter and of form is removed by a 
distinction. Albert has given the title De substantia to both 
of these books. The ninth book, De potentia et actu, is simply 
a paraphrase of Aristotle, likewise the tenth, De uno et muito, 
with the exception of an unimportant digression on measure. 
The eleventh book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics was unknown 
to Albert. His eleventh book is therefore a paraphrase of 
Aristotle’s twelfth, while his twelfth corresponds to the latter’s 
thirteenth, his thirteenth to the latter’s fourteenth. In the 
eleventh alone are found a few digressions, partly summaries 
of what had already been developed, partly more exact 
definitions of Aristotelian propositions. Among the former, 
for instance, are the observations that the physicist considers 
everything in relation to motion, the metaphysician in rela¬ 
tion to the object, and that all becoming is an educi e materia 
and needs an actu existentis, etc. Among the latter, the 
most important are those which attempt to reconcile the 
simj)licity of the first cause with the fact that it is thou^^ht of 
thought, as well as with the multiplicity of its predicates. 
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The latter are said to belong to the first cause not univocc 
with other subjects, but only in an eminent, often in a nega¬ 
tive sense, so that the causa pnma, in distinction from the 
iniclligentia prima and materia printa^ is called primusima. 
Further, it is minutely explained how the heavenly intel¬ 
ligences descend from the original substance and become 
individualized through the heavenly spheres which are 
assigned to them. Finally, Albert enlarges greatly upon the 
question why two starless heavens must be assumed above 
the heaven of the fixed stars, the lower being set in motion by 
the supreme good, its object and goal, which is enthroned in 
the upper. A system of intelligences, subordinated the one 
to the other, and setting in motion the heavenly spheres (cf. 
supra, § 184, 3), is said to constitute the true Peripatetic 
doctrine. 

8. In addition to theoretical philosophy, Albert assumes 
only a practical philosophy, assigning poetics to logic, as an 
antithesis to rhetoric. Ethics is monastica, ccconomica, or 
politica, according as it considers the individual man in him¬ 
self, or as a member of the family, or as a citizen. The first 
alone is treated by Albert in his commentary on the Nicoma- 
ckean Ethics {vid. supra, § 89, i). The commentary on the 
Politics, which follows the Ethics in the fourth volume of 
Jammy’s edition, betrays another author, not only in the ex¬ 
ternal form,—a literal translation of the entire text of Aristotle 
preceding the analysis, as in the commentaries of Averrobs 
and of Thomas,—but also in the Kmguage. The commentary 
on the Ethics contains little except ‘.he paraphrastic expositions 
of Aristotle, but it must be regarded as important that virtutes 
cardinales and adjunctee are distinguished, and that Albert 
has given to the seventh book the title De conthuntia. Many 
virtues are mentioned in their Greek names, and then ex¬ 
plained, for the most part by a very peculiar etymology. 
Albert seeks to show that the eighth book, De amicitia, and the 
ninth, De impedimentis amicitice, form a necessary part of the 
Ethics. Otherwise the two books contain no more original 
matter than the tenth, which is partly a literal, partly a free 
translation of Aristotle. Albert sees in this fact no cause for 
censure. For at the end of his works on natural .science, he 
says with a sort of pride, that he has wished only to make 
known the Peripatetic teachings, that no one will be able to 
discover what his own views are. and that therefore he is to 
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be criticized only after a comparison of his presentation with 
that of Aristotle’s own works. The same statement is re¬ 
peated almost word for word at the end of his commentary on 
the Politics. If it be remembered how few helps he had in 
his task, his pride will be found justifiable. 

9. The last statement makes the difference between Albert’s 
own doctrine and that of the Peripatetics appear greater than 
it is. Only in two points is Aristotle criticized, and one of 
these, the eternity of the world, is characterized as a denial of 
Aristotelian principles; and the other, the definition of the soul, 
as capable of being supplemented and thus improved. On 
the other hand, there is one work of Albert’s which, not being 
in the form of a commentary, shows most clearly his agree¬ 
ment with Aristotle, and especially his relation to the writing De 
causis {i>id. supra, § 189), and to the other Oriental Aristotelians. 
These are the two books De causis et processu universitatis 
(vol. V., pp. 528-655), the first of which, De proprictatibus 
primer causes et eorum qua aprima causa procedunt, is divided 
into four, the second, De terminatione causarum primariarum^ 
into five tracts. After a detailed critique of the Epicurean,, 
that is the materialistic, and of the Stoic, or idealistic view,, 
as well as of that of Avicebron (vid. supra, § i88), it is asserted 
that an absolutely necessary, supreme principle stands at the 
summit of all being, and that the most important of its twelve 
j)roperties for further progress is the absolute simplicity by 
virtue of which there exists in it no difference between the 
esse or the quo aliqitid est and the quod est or the qtio aliquid 
cst hoc. This difference, which later plays a very important 
role as cxistentia and essentia, approaches, it is true, very 
closely to the distinction of forma and materia ; and yet Albert 
does not wish to identify them completely, because the quod 
cst belongs also to immaterial beings. The omnimode et 
omnino being,—or, if one prefers, supra-existent being, since 
being is his work,—is exalted above all fixed predicates, and 
therefore above all names, so that there can be attributed to 
him only in a transcendental sense that which signifies, not 
relative but general usefulness. Good for instance is predicable 
of all, golden not of all, for it is not predicable of the living. 
Summa bonitas, ens primum, prima causa, primum pi'incipium,. 
fons onints bonitatis, are the names under which Albert treats, 
the supreme principle, which for him coincides with the 
gracious God. This highest principle knows everything^ 
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but manifoldness only in its unity, the temporal as eternal, 
the negative in its relation to the positive, and hence evil only 
as a want of good. His knowledge is neither universal nor 
individual, since it is arrested by no limit and by no contrast. 
As causa sui he is free, which is no detriment to his necessity. 
His will is limited only by his goodness and wisdom, in virtue 
of which he is not able to do anything irrational. All effects, 
principles as well as things, flow (fiuunt) from this first princi¬ 
ple, so that the further they recede from it the more imperfect 
they become. His fulness causes the overflow; that which has 
flowed out from Him is not equal to Him, but is similar, and 
therefore longs to return. This loss of perfection is character¬ 
ized at one time as the passage of the general into the par¬ 
ticular, at another time as limitation; and it is also said, in 
agreement with the Jew Isaac, that that which follows takes 
its rise always in the shade of that which precedes, and this 
umbra is made the differentia coarctans. The first outflow 
from that principle is distinguished from it by the fact that it 
is no longer absolutely simple, since in it the esse^ which it has 
from the first principle, and the quod est, which arises out of 
nothing, fall apart. It is therefore in essentia finitum, in virtute 
infinitum. This primary emanation is the intelligeniia, and 
can therefore no longer be called God, Its nature is t(» know. 
Since it knows itself, as effect, it knows a posteriori. The 
first cause, on the contrary, knows everything for the opposite 
reason a priori. Not indeed because of its own nature, but 
by virtue of the being imparted to it, intelligence is again 
outflowing and active; and its out-low, the second, mediate 
irradiation from the first principle, is the anima nobilis^ the 
animating and vivifying principle of the heavenly spheres. 
These are thus set in motion by the intelligence because it is 
their desideratum, by means ofthe anima which is their motor. 
The multiplicity within the intelligence is, in the case of the 
higher natures, neither numerical nor specific, for they are 
grouped neither under a like species nor under a common 
genus, but each order of intelligences consists of a single 
individual. It is otherwise with the lower orders, which are 
individualized because they are materialized. The fact that 
the former are immaterial and yet individual, is explained by 
showing that, because of the contrast between esse and quod 
est, a principle, to a certain extent material, exists in them. 
This is not meUeria {hyle) but nevertheless materiale {kyleale), 
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and hence Albert calls it, in agreement with the Liber de 
causisy hyleachim. God, in whom this opposition is wanting, 
is therefore not an individual. It can be more readily admit¬ 
ted that God is hoc aliquid, but since the suppositum in Him 
coincides completely with His being, it is to be thought of by 
no means as materia, nor even as hyleackim. Albert calls the 
fiatura, the forma corporcitatis, the principle of the lower 
corporeal motions, a fourth principle which falls below 
{deficiens) the three mentioned. The anima and the natura 
are the tools by which the intelligence introduces the forms, 
which it contains in itself as content, into the materia, or, as 
it is more often put by Albert, draws them out from matter, 
the inchoatio forma;. By this means things originate. They 
take their (generic) name and their quiditas from the form, 
while matter contracts them to a hoc aliquid. The first 
actual (formal) body is the heavens. As the forms inherent 
in the anima are materialized in it, so the forms which have 
streamed into the natura {formce naturales) are materialized 
first in the elements, so that there are to be added to the four 
first-mentioned principles, the bases of natural exi.stencc, four 
more—matter, form, heaven, elements. What Albert says in 
explaining these conceptions of matter, appears somewhat 
indefinite from the fact that he at one time emphasizes in it the 
positive element, its being suppositum or suhjcctum [viroKetfievov), 
and again the negative element, its being prii^atio (<rrt/o>i<r4p) 
(cf. supra, § 87, 2). Since heaven is everlasting, he attributes 
matter to it only in the former sense. The second clement is 
especially emphasized when the materiality of things is 
predicated as synonymous with their nonentity. Unformed 
matter is often designated by Albert as pane nihil, because it 
is the capacity and impulse for form. 

§ 201. 

Albi-rt as a Tiieoio.han. 

1. Albfert begins his theological career also as a com¬ 
mentator, first as a commentator of the Scriptures, then of 
the Sintences of Lombard. The commentary on the latter 
fills three volumes of his works (vols. 14-16). The text of 
the Sentences is followed by the divisio textus, and this by 
the expositio, which formulates in separate articles the ques- 
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tions which arise, states the affirmative and negative argu¬ 
ments, and finally gives the solution. The divisto is wanting 
only in paragraphs which are very easily understood. Refer¬ 
ences to what has already been said in the commentary often 
take the place of detailed explanations ; for instance, in con¬ 
nection with the Sacraments, reference is made to what has 
been said on the cardinal virtues. Reference is also occasion¬ 
ally made to Albert’s earlier philosophical works, especially to 
the tract on the soul. Only in a very few points, in reference 
to other moderni, does he express disagreement with what 
Lombard asserts. In general he aims, just as in his commen¬ 
taries on Aristotle, to develop, not his own, but his author’s 
view. 

2. The task which Albert has set himself in his Summa 
tkeologia (vols. 17, 18) is quite different, and is to be com¬ 
pared witn the aim of the work De cavsis et processu uni- 
versitatis pointed out above (§ 200, 9). Title, method, and 
designation of the sections, remind us so much of Alexander 
of Hales supra, § 195), that the thought cannot be avoided 
that something, which the Franciscans already had, was to be 
offered here to the Dominicans. Albert thereby stands in 
somewhat the same relation to the Sentences of Lombard as 
Alexander did to the work of Hugo; that is, he follous him, 
not as a commentator, but as a continuator. For that very 
reason he calls his work a theological, not merely a doctrinal 
Summa. In the first tract it is admitted that theology as pure 
.science is an end in itself; but the attainment of blessedness 
is pointed out as its aim as a prac.’cal science. The second 
tract takes up the distinction of the frui and uti, and shows 
that the frui is not limited to the Deity, nor the uti to the 
present world. There are also other things besides God 
which are fruibilia; and not Only in vid, but also in patrid is 
found that which is utile. The third tract treats of the know- 
ableness and demonstrability of God, and these era limited 
to the ^uid est, while the ^uid est is knowable only infinite, 
that is, not positively. The vestigium of God in the lower 
orders of creation and His imago in human beings, are the 
starting-point for the cognisance of God. Illumination by 
grace must be added to our natural light in order to complete 
the knowledge. To Lombard’s five proofs for the existence 
of God, Albert adds two, drawn from Aristotle and Boethius. 
All the previous investigations are designated as prceambula; 
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and the fourth tract proceeds to the proper subject, to God as 
the true Being {essentia)^ of whom Anselm has correctly said, 
that only he who does not understand himself can think of 
Him as non-existent. As the absolutely simple, in whom 
esse^ quod est, and a quo est coincide, God is the absolutely 
unchangeable. In the fifth tract the conceptions, aiernitas, 
aviternitas {ovum) and tempus, are represented as incommen¬ 
surable, because they each have another unity {nunc) as 
measure ; in the sixth, the One, True, and Good is considered. 
These three predicates, which belong besides to all beings 
{ctim ente couvertuntnr), belong also to God, the first on ac¬ 
count of the fact that it is not possible for Him not to be, the 
second on account of His simple and unmixed being, the 
third on account of His unchangeableness and eternity. The 
ilistinction drawn here between veritas rei and signi serves 
I.'itcr for the solution of many difficulties, for instance, of such 
as are presented by the Divine foreknowledge. True sub- 
suintiality is ascribed to the good alone ; evil appears only in 
connection with it, as limping in connection with walking. In 
the seventh tract the Trinity is investigated, and the ecclesi¬ 
astical doctrine is established as the only correct one by means 
of a number of distinctions, for instance, of the proprietas per¬ 
sonalis and personce, of the eternal and temporal processio, etc. 
In the eighth tract very subtle investigations are undertaken 
in regard to the names of the three Persons, for instance, 
Utrum Pater pater est quia generaty vel general quia pater est ? 
P'urther, in regard to JiliuSy imagOy verbum, Spiritus sanctus, 
donum, amor. The ninth tract considers the connection and 
distinctions of the Persons, the tenth the conceptions usia 
{essentia), iisiosis {subsistentia), hypostasis {substantia),persona, 
in which connection the distinctions of Augustine, Pseudo- 
Boethius, Preeposilivus, and certain later writers are all men¬ 
tioned with praise, and finally, the Latin terminology is recom¬ 
mended as the most accurate. The expressions trinus, trinus 
et ttnus, trinitas, trinitas in unitate, and others are in like 
manner gone through with. In the eleventh tract the equality 
of the Divine Persons follows, by virtue of which each is equal 
to each and each to all. The twelfth treats de appropriatis, 
that is, of the secondary attributes of the Persons, which follow 
from the distinctive property of each—might being ascribed 
to the P'ather, wisdom to the Son, and will to the Holy Spirit, 
not indeed exclusively, but in an especial sense. 
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. 3. In the thirteenth tract, under the title De nominibus qua 
temporaliter Deo conveniunt, the conceptions dominus, creator^ 
causa are discussed, and God is shown to be the only lausa 
formalis or exempiaris of things, since in knowing Himself He 
knows the ideas of all things, but in such a way that they 
unite in Him as radii in a centre. In the same way He is the 
causa efficiens and final is of all things. In the fourteenth 
tract figurative names are considered, and the propriety of 
attributing multiplicity to the absolutely simple is di.scussed. 
The fifteenth treact treats of knowledge, foreknowledge, and 
decrees. The distinction drawn in logic between the ncccssitas 
consequentia and consequentis, as well as the theological dis¬ 
tinction between precscicntia, simplicis iniclligentia, and benc- 
placiti or approbaiionist are used to solve the difficulties in this 
connection. In the sixteenth tract practical foreknowledge, 
predestination, is discussed, and,—by means of a distinction 
between praparatio, greUia, and gloria, —the opinions of those 
who deny all merit to man, and of those who assert it are 
reconcik*d. The reprobatio, as the opposite of precdcstinaiio, 
and the relation of the two are considered at the close. The 
next tract discusses providence and fate. By the latter is 
understood the cau.sal relation of all movable things, which is 
established by the former. All except the immediate acts of 
God are subject to this ; but it does not exclude other second¬ 
ary causes, for instance, the free will. The eighteenth tract 
announces a discussion of the w'ay in which God exists in 
things, the way in which things e>ibt in God having formed 
the subject of the previous tracts. The omnipresence of 
God is defined as meaning that He is csscntialitcr, pree^ 
sentialiler, and potentialitcr in all things. The relation of 
the angels to space is next considered ; and at this point, 
.since philosophers can say little on the subject, the aid of 
the Sancliy especially of the Areopagite, is invoked. The 
nineteenth tract treats oi the omnipotence of God, whicli 
can do everything that shows might, and that does not, as 
evil does, show weakne.ss. Although an opi)onent of those 
who teach that God can do only what He actually does, Albert 
warns s^ainst emphasizing the omnipotence of God at the 
expense of His goodness and wisdom, by which His actions 
are determined. The investigations as to whether God can 
do the impossible, are in part very subtile. The last tract of 
the first book discusses the will of God, which is limited to 
VOL. I. EE 
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the good, that actually was, or is, or is to be, while His know¬ 
ledge embraces everything, good and bad, actual and possible, 
and His power everything good, the possible as well as the 
actual. The will of God is groundless, not determined. In 
it thelesis {QtXrtens) and zntlisis are distinguished. 

It cannot be withstood ; and if it appears that it can, it is to be 
shown that it is not so by means of the distinction between 
the absolute and conditioned will, and especially by the dis¬ 
tinction bctwc*en the will itself and the revelation of it. In 
the Litter, the voluntatis, five species are distinguished, 

which the verse (?) 

PmcipU et pro/nbet, consulit, impedit et implet 

<*x[)ress(“i. Each of these contains again subordinate species, 
since* tlie pneceptio can be jiartly cxecutoria, partly probatoria, 
and partly in structoria. 

4. 'I'he second part of the Summa thcolooue corresponds 
to the second book'of the Sentences ; and in the first tract a 
remark, which Lombard makes in censure of the errors of 
philosophers, is followed by an extended polemic against them. 
Aristotle is also accused of error in respect to the eternity of the 
world, sinc(‘ his teaching w'ould le.id to the doctrine that it could 
not have originated naturally. Moses Maimonides’ book is 
often cited as Dux neutrorum, and severely criticized. In the 
three following tracts the angels are considered. They are 
defined as com[)osed, not of materia and Jorma, but neverthe¬ 
less of the quod sunt and quo sunt, and in so far of materiaU 
and Jormale. The nine orders of the heavenly hierarchy are 
<lrawn from the authority of the Saints, since philosophy has 
nothing to say in reg.ird to th(‘m. The time and place of 
their creation, their properties, their personality, which rests, 
not indeed upon any particular matter, but upon a mateHale, 
the quod cst (T the angel, and reveals itself as a union, not, 
to be sure, of accidents, but nevertheless of properties —these 
and many other questions are considered. In the fifth tract, 
the fall of the angels is discussed. It was caused by the 
longing for more [lerfect blessedness, that is, more perfect 
likeness to God, therefore by ambition, which results in 
pangs of conscience, and thus gives rise to the synderesis. 
'Fhe sixth tract considers the power of the angels, and the 
relations of rank among them ; the .seventh, the demoniacal 
temptations, of which six different .species are given. The 
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eighth tract treats de miraculo et mirabili, and defines the 
former as proceeding from the will of God, and taking 
place above and against the ordinary course of nature ; the 
mirabilia, on the other hand, are accelerations of the pro¬ 
cesses of nature, which magicians pretend to be miracles. 
The object of miracles is to awaken belief; their condition 
is faith. The ninth and tenth tracts discuss the angels 
again, their office as messengers and guards, as well as their 
familiar nine orders. The eleventh takes up the .subject of. 
the six days’ work, which is what the creation,—really accom¬ 
plished in a moment,—appears to be to the spectator. The 
expectation with which the angels await the fulfilment is their 
cognitio matuiina ; their praises of the accomplished work are 
their cognitio vespertina, and hence the account which Moses 
receives speaks of evening and morning. Since all was cre¬ 
ated at once, the chaotic state was the primitive, and w;\s 
followed by acts of separation. Although Albert unites the 
doctrine of the nine heavens with the Mo.saic account of the 
creation, making the crystal heaven the waters above the fir¬ 
mament, etc., he nevertheless cannot help confessing that peri¬ 
patetic philosophy teaches much whose acceptance is forbidden 
by the Church. The belief in the pre-existence ot matter, 
the identification of the stellar spirits with the angels, etc., he 
rebukes severely. The twelfth tract considers the creaticai of 
man from the side of the soul. The various definitions of the* 
soul are discussed, and those of Aristotle are found insufficient, 
although all that concerns the relation of its chief [)owers is 
accepted. The soul, composed o] esse (or quo esi) and quod 
esty is, since not absolutely simple, a iotum polcstativum. 
Kven if it is not a complete imago Deiy but only ad imaginemy 
it nevertheless shows more than vestigium Dei. The soul is 
not formed out of God, nor out of any matter whatever, but 
is created from nothing. The acceptance of the second error 
is due to the idea that individuality can be rescued only by 
giving it a material basis. It is forgotten in this connection 
that the real ground of individual being lies in the fact that 
quod est id quod esty and that strictly speaking, even in 
material things, the hie and nunc are predicated by it. Tra- 
ducianism, transmigration of souls, and pre-existence are 
combated, and it is shown that God, notwithstanding His 
rest (from the creation of new genera) directly creates indi¬ 
vidual souls. The formal ground of man's creation is the fact 
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that it is possible for a likeness of God to be produced ; its 
end, knowledge and enjoyment of God; its subordinate object, 
compensation for the fallen angels. Sensualitas and calor 
naturalisy from the side of the body, and the spiritus ph4in- 
tasticus^ or vivijicus, from the side of the soul, are given as 
the bonds of union between the two ; and afterwards the 
entire controversy with the Averroists {vid. supra, § 200, 6) 
is rej^eated, and it is maintained that the soul is tota in toto 
corpore, which may be easily reconciled with the assigment of 
its functions to certain organs. 

5. With the fourteenth tract Albert turns to the subject of 
Sin. He considers first man before the fall, and proposes a 
number of questions as to what would have happened if man 
had not fallen. The further investigations upon the liberum 
arbitrium distinguish in it the two elements ratio and voluntas 
—the latter as causa sui, or as sibi ipsa causa, agi et cogi non 
potest. All previous definitions of the liberum arbitrium 
Albert attempts to reconcile with his opinion. The fifteenth 
tract also, whose subject is the natural powers of the soul, is 
devoted chiefly to free-will; and it is maintained that the latter 
cannot be lost, even in a condition of sin. The sixteenth 
tract, which treats of Grace, forms a supplement, and con¬ 
tains under this title, not only the distinction between pre- 
venient and co-operant grace, and between gratis data and 
*gralium faciens, but also the conception of conscience in its 
two steps, syndcrcsis and conscientia, as well as the division 
of the virtues into virtutes acquisitee (four cardinal) and infusa 
(three theological virtues). The seventeenth tract discusses 
original sin. The pcccatum originate originans, where the 
persona naturam corrumpit, is distinguished from the pecc. 
orig. orijiiitiatum, where the matter is reversed. Casuistical 
questions are then proposed, as, for instance. What if Eve 
alone had sinned } Finally, the libido (fames) is defined as 
punishment and sin at the same time ; and the question as to 
how the permissive will of God is related to it, is made the 
subject of investigation. The propagation of evil desire from 
him in whom all men existed bodily, to his posterity, is con¬ 
sidered in detail, as well as its partial disappearance in the 
Saints, and its total destruction in the blessed Virgin. The 
eighteenth tract treats of the pcccattim actuale, its divisions, 
the distinction between the p. mortaU and veniale, the seven 
principal sins, and those derived from them. The nineteenth 
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discusses sins of omission; the twentieth, sins in words; the 
twenty-first, distrust and partiality in forming judgments ; the 
twenty-second, the roots of sin. The view that the motive 
of action alone is to be considered, is combated. The twenty- 
third tract takes up the sin against the Holy Spirit, the con¬ 
tinued sin of malice ; the twenty-fourth, the power of sinning. 
In so far as power belongs to sin, it comes from God ; in so far 
as it is sin, it does not. With this tract the work closes. 

6. The Summa dc crcaittris (vol. 19 of Albert’s Complete 
Works) is in its first section a recension, earlier in date, and 
for the most part briefer, of that which is treated in the first 
eleven tracts of the second part of the Summa tkeoIo{fi(P. 
There is a difference however in the fact that the parallelism 
with Lombard is less conspicuous. In four tracts the four 
coeequeevis (already so called by Bede), matter, time, heaven, 
and angels are considered. They arc not, indeed, eternal, but 
are everlasting; and one of them, matter, is designated as the 
inchoatio formes, because it contains in itself all forms with the 
exception of the human soul, which is poured into the pre¬ 
viously organized body at the moment of its creation. These 
forms are drawn out of matter through the four principles, 
warmth, cold, dryness, and moisture. The fact that Albert here 
identifies the angels w'ith the stellar intelligences may be cited 
as an instance of a real difference between his earl> and later 
views. The second part of the Summa creaturarum treats of 
man ; and its eighty-six que.stions, which consider man’s status 
in se ipso, discuss in detail w’hat the theol. II., trcu:t. 

12, 13, and the work Dc anima ha 1 developed more precisely 
in regard to the senses and the intellect. This is followed by 
dc habitaculo hominis, where Paradise and the present order of 
the world are considered. The latter will probably not be 
disturbed by the condemnation of sinners. 

§ 202. 

Although Albert does not succeed in bringing all the points 
of his theology into such an agreement with peripiitetic teach¬ 
ing that every reader must accept it as demonstrated, it would 
nevertheless be an injustice to him to suppose that the remain¬ 
ing differences brought him into conscious contradiction with 
himself, or even led him into dishonourable accommodation. 
He is the most honourable Catholic, and at the same time an 
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honourable Aristotelian. When the discrepancy is too great; 
he seeks to remove it by a separation of the theological and 
philosophical j)rovinces; as, for instance, when he says that 
philosophers must look upon the world as an emanation 
from necessary being through the agency of the highest 
intelligence, while theologians, on the contrary, must regard 
it as it originates through the fact that God first creates the 
two elements heaven and earth, that is the spiritual and the 
corporeal; and again when he speaks in numerous passages re- 
f)rovingly of ikeologizare in metaphysical questions, and finally 
whenever he shows a tendency to ascribe to theology a domin¬ 
antly practical character, on account of its constant reference 
to blessedness. His sentence: Sciendum, quod Augustino in 
his qua* sunt dc Jide ct moribus, plus quam Philosopkis cre- 
dendum cst si disseniiunt. Sed si de mcdicina loqucrctur plus 
ego crcdcrcm Galeno vel Hippocrati, et si dc naturis rerum 
loquatur credo Aristoteli plus . . . {Sent., ii., dist. 13, 

art. 2), was a sure canon for him. He does not indeed decide 
whether the doctrine of the .State belongs to the moribus, in 
regard to which Augustine is entitled to the last word, and 
whether the doctrine of the intelligences and of the spirits 
belongs to the fides, or to the doctrine de naturis, where 
Aristotle is the final authority. The fact that Albert, although 
always filled with glowing piety, had devoted himself first to 
secular studies alone, and only afterwards to theology, is the 
reason why the stream of his knowledge, like many a stream 
into which a tributary flows, appears bi-colored. The fusion 
can be much more comjflete where the idea exists from the 
beginning that everything, and therefore also the teachings of 
the philosophers, is to be studied only in the interest of 
theology and for ecclesiastical ends. If it should happen in 
consequence that in many points the Aristotelians were in¬ 
terpreted less according to their own meaning, the transfor¬ 
mation of their teaching will nevertheless not bring the one 
who undertakes that transformation into the difficult position 
of the persona duplex. This is the reason not only why the 
Church has placed St. Thomas above the blessed Albert, but 
also why an undeserved superiority over his master is often 
assigned to him by philosophical writers. Bonaventura sup- 

? lemented that which had been taught by Alexander of Hales. 

n the case of Albert this was not necessary. All that was 
needed was that the two elements which were united in him 
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shouJi^ be more intimately interwoven. This actually took place 
through tlje agency of Thomas. 

§ 203. 

Thomas. 

Dr. Karl Werner: Der heilige Thomas von Aquino. 3 Bdc. Regensb.^ 1858. 

I. Thomas, son of Laudolf, Count of Aquino, and Lord 
of Loretto and Baleastro, was born in 1227 in the castle 
at Roccasicca. In his sixteenth year, against the ,wih of his 
parents, he entered the Dominican Order, by which he was 
directed to Albert for theological instruction. The Master, 
who early recognised his genius, clung to him with touching 
affection which was never disturbed by jealousy. In the year 
1245 Thomas went with him to Paris, and after his return, in 
the year 1248, became second teacher and majiisicr sttaieniium 
in the school at Cologne. In addition to his especial work, 
the inter[)retation of Scripture and of the Sentences^ he was 
busied idso with philosophical studies, a fact which is proved 
by the essays, De ente ct essentia and De principio natura, 
which were written at that time. Four years later he was 
sent to Paris to take the degree of Doctor of Thet>Iogy, and 
opened his lectures there as Baccalaun*us in the mitlst of the 
greatest applause. The strife between his Order and the 
University hindered his promotion, which did not take place 
until 1257, after he had written several closely connected 
theological treatises. In Anj^jni \ e fought at Albert’s side in 
defence of his Order ; and his tract in reply to William of St. 
Amour’s work, De periculis novissimi iemporis, is regarded by 
many as only a reproduction of what Albert had said there. 
He wrote again later upon !he same subject, the accusations 
against the Mendicant Orders. On the 23rd of October, 1257, 
he received simultaneously with his intimate friend Bonaven- 
tura (vid. supra, § 197), the degree of Doctor of the Paris 
University, and laboured for a year as regiusprimarius of the 
Order, and afterwards with the other doctors in the professor’s 
chair. His Qtuestiones quod libetices et disputat^, some com¬ 
mentaries upon the Scriptures, and his uncompleted Compen¬ 
dium theologies belong to this time. The Summa philosqphica 
contra gentiles veas begun here, but was completed after 

he had been called to Italy by the Pope. There, in one 
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{»Iace after another, he taught and laboured for the sake of 
awakening the Christian life within his Order as well as out¬ 
side of it. In company with others he was very active in the 
introduction of the festival of Corpus Christi. To this time 
belong also the translations of Aristotle from the Greek, which 
were made at his suggestion, and which became the basis 
of his commentaries. He spent several years in Bologna, 
where he completed the Catena aurea and began his principal 
theological work, the Summa tkcologica. He returned thither 
again aft(*r a short stay in Paris, but soon transferred his 
labdurs to Naples. Called to the Council of Lyons, he died 
on the way thither, in the Cistercian monastery Fossa Nuova, 
in the neighbourhood of Terracina, on the 7th of March, 
1274. The rei)ort arose early that he had been poisoned by 
Carl of Anjou. He was canonized on the i8th of July, 1323. 
His contemporaries had already honoured him with the 
title of Doctor an^clicus. After several of his writings had 
been printed separately, a complete edition of his works in 
17 folio volumes was published in Rome in 1570, at the com¬ 
mand of Pius V. The Venetian edition of 1592 is a reprint 
of this. The edition of Morelles, Antwerp, 1612, has in 
addition an eighteenth volume, which contains several pre¬ 
viously unpublished, but perha[)s also some ungenuine, writ¬ 
ings. The Paris edition of 1660 has twenty-three, the Vene¬ 
tian edition of 1787 twenty-eight volumes in quarto. The 
edition which has beenappearing in Parma since 1852, I have 
not seen. 

2. In view of the introductory works contributing to the 
understanding of Aristotle which Thomas found already 
written by Albert, his commentaries upon that philosopher 
have not the epoch-making significance which belongs to 
those of his master. Their chief value lies in the fact that 
he makes use of better (only Grieco-Latin) translations, which 
enable him to «ivoid many misunderstandings that Albert could 
not escape, and in the fact that the reader can always see what 
he found in the text and what he himself added, since (like 
Averroes) he always gives the entire Aristotelian text in the 
translation, and then subjoins the commentary. In the method 
of Albert, which is copied from Avicenna, this is difficult, often 
impossible. Besides, Thomas’s mode of presentation is far 
better, and his Latin much purer than that of his master. In 
the Antwerp edition the first volume contains the uncompleted 
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commentary upon the Perihermeneia and upon the Analytics^ 
the second the commentary upon the Physics^ the incomplete one 
upon De ccelo, as well as that upon De £^en. et corr. The third 
volume contains the commentaries on De tneteoris on De anima 
and on Parv. natural.^ the last incomplete. The fourth con¬ 
tains that on the MetaphysicSy and on the Liber de €aush» 
The original work De ente et essentia, which in other editions 
is given as No. 30 among his Opuscula, is here quite peculiarly 
placed among the commentaries. This might better have 
been done wifh No. 48 of the Opuscula, the Totius Aristotelh 
logica summa, which agrees perfectly with the contents of the 
first volume, and besides is denied by many to have been 
written by Thomas, and ascribed to Herveus Natalis {ind, 
infra, § 204, 3). Prantl calls attention to one passage which * 
betrays a Spanish author. The fifth part contains the ex¬ 
positions of the Ethics and of the Politics. In these com¬ 
mentaries as well as in those upon the Sentences of Lombard, 
which fill the sixth and se7>enth volumes, and in the abridged 
second commentary in the seventeenth volume, Thomas shows 
only formal variations from Albert, all of which are however 
improvements, since the carrying back of the inve.stigation to 
a smaller number of principal Questions simplifies the review 
of the whole. Since the exegetical writings of Thom.is uj>on 
the Old and New Testaments (vols. 13 i6 and 18) do not 
belong here, the presentation of his teachings must be drawn 
chiefly from his Summa philosopkica or Contra Gentiles in the 
ninth volume, his Summa theolovfca (vols. 10-12) and his 
Opusctila (vo\. 17). The Quiestionei disputatce or Quodlibeialcs 
also contain some things which arc of interest for his philo¬ 
sophical standpoint. 

3. The chasm between theology and philosophy is much 
narrower with Thomas than with Albert, because he em¬ 
phasizes more strongly than the latter the theoretical element 
in theology, and identifies blessedness with the knowledge of 
the truth. God, as the real truth, is the chief object of all 
knowledge, of theology therefore as well as of phiIosoj)hy. 
Although what concerns God cannot be learned by the mere 
reason, since Trinity, Incarnation, etc., go beyond reason, it is 
nevertheless possible, even in respect to these points, to show 
by means of the reason that they are not irrational. For other 
points there are direct proofs of reason : positive and negative 
in regard to the existence of God (quia est), negative in regard 
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to his nature {guid est). Even these demonstrable things are 
also revealed, in order that the weak and the uneducated may 
be sure of them. In the proofs for the doctrines of faith, a 
difference must be made, according as a believer or an un¬ 
believer is addressed. Appeals to authority and grounds of 
probability, which are admissible with the believer, would not 
do for the unbeliever, for the former would not help at all, 
and the latter would only make him distrustful toward a thing 
thus defended. It is therefore to be proved from reason and 
philosophy alone that the doctrines of the Church have to 
fear the attacks of neither. This is the end which* Thomas 
proposes to himself in the work from which all these points 
have been drawn, and which rightly bears the three titles Dc 
vcritaic calholica, Summa pkilosopkica a.nd Ad^enllles, accord¬ 
ing as its contents, its method, or the public to whom it is 
addressed is thought of. In the Procemium to the first book 
Thomas himself announces, as the course which he is to follow, 
the investigation first of what belongs to God in Himself, then 
of the progress of the creature from Him, and finally of its 
return to God. The first three books discuss only that which 
the human reason is able to investigate. As a supplement to 
this, the fourth book considers the points of doctrine which 
go beyond the reason. 

4. The Jirst book, containing 102 chapters, opposes first 
those who declare, as Anselm does in his ontological demon¬ 
stration, that the existence of God needs no proofs, and then 
those who hold it to be incapable of proof, and maintains 
that from the fact of motion {g posteriori or per posteriora) an 
original Unmoved must be concluded. (The Summa theolog. 
adds to this four other proofs.) Motion first of all and then, 
via remohonis, all other limits are excluded from this original, 
and thus its absolute simplicity results, in virtue of which not 
only no opposition of matter and form, but also none of 
essentia and existentia are Cb be constituted in God. Every 
determination from without is thereby excluded from God. 
It is then remarked that no predicate can be ascribed to us 
and to God univoccy all only analogue; and it is afterwards 
shown that God is neither substance nor accidents, neither 
genus nor species, nor individuum; that His nature is one with 
His knowledge; that His self-knowledge and His knowledge 
of things are one act; that from this knowledge nothing is 
excluded, not even therefore the material, the accidental, Ac 
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evil. Since to know a thing as good is the same as to will it, 
God must will His own nature, but at the same time also things 
other than Himself. The difference between the two is, that 
the former is unconditionally, the latter conditionally {cx 
suppositione) necessary. That which is in itself impossible, 
that which is contradictory, God cannot will. The ultimate 
ground of His willing is He Himself, who is the good, and 
therefore God wills for the sake of the good. He docs not will 
for the sake of something good, which He wishes to reach 
for the sake of gaining it, but He wills in order to dispense 
good. After an investigation as to whether and in how far 
joy, love, etc., are to be predicated of God, the book closes 
with the blessedness or absolute self-satisfaction of God. 

5. The second book, containing 101 chapters, begins with 
the apparent contradictions between theology and philosophy 
in regard to eschatology. The entirely different standpoints 
of the two are the reasons for the difficulty. Philosophy asks ( 
always what things are, theology, on the contrary, whence 
they come ; and therefore the former leads to the knowledge 
of'God, the latter proceeds from it. P'or this retison the 
(ihilosopher is obliged to pass over a great deal that is very 
important to the theologian, and vice versd. There is no more 
of a contradiction in this than in the way in which the 
geometrician and the physicist speak of surfaces and lines. 
The creation of things, their manifoldness and their consti¬ 
tution, are given as the principal subjects of the book ; and 
then the power of God is taken up, and from this is drawn 
the truth that God created things t at of nothing, inasmuch as , 
the materia prima, this possibility of all things, is the first | 
work of God. Since the creation is thus no mere motion or 
change, it is absurd to oppose it with arguments drawn from 
the conception of change. That which is said by Thomas 
in his work De substantiis separatis [Opusc., 15) against the 
Platonic doctrine of emanation, according to which things 
have their being from natura, their life from the anima, and 
their knowledge from the intelligentia, may be looked u[)on 
as a supplement to this polemic against the dualism which 
sees in God at most only the director or sculptor of things. 
The opinions of Dionysius the Areopagite, as a representa¬ 
tive of the true doctrine of creation, arc contrasted with the 
views which Albert, in his work De cans, et proc. untv. [vtd. 
iupra, § 200, 9), had closely approached. This, however, 
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does not prevent 'rhomas from calling the creation a simplex 
emanatio {Phys. viii.), in opposition to the Fieri est mutari 
of Averrocis. Aristotle is said to have erred in maintaining 
the eternity of motion, but it is asserted that he never denied 
creation from nothing. In the Suvima philosophia Thomas 
expresses himself more briefly. The activity of God is often 
compared with that of an artist, in accordance with the 
propositions of the first book, which state that His activity is 
neither compelled by any force from without, nor, on the 
other hand, is merely arbitrary. God alone pnjscribes Him¬ 
self limits in the mensural numcrus, et pondus according to 
which He orders everything. It cannot be said that He can 
do only what He actually does, for He is obliged to do only 
this. When a thing whose creation does not rest upon uncon¬ 
ditioned necessity, has been once created, .such necessity may 
lx; asserted of many other things ; for instance, it is necessary 
that that which is composed of opposites should die, that the 
absolutely immaterial cannot perish, etc. The arguments 
for the eternity of the world are refuted; and the objection . 
that the eternal will of Gotl cannot o])enite in time, is 
answered Ijy the observation that even a physician can de¬ 
cide to-day that an operation shall be |)erformed to-morrow. 
In the same manner, before th(‘ir temporal existence, things 
lay in the Divine thought in an eternal way as ideas. These 
ideas constitute the forms or quiddities in actual things; and 
finally, the understanding abstracts them,—as that which is 
general and common to all things, and the only direct object 
of our knowledge,--from the things themselves; and thus 
realism, conceptualism, and nominalism are all three right. 
The agretMTient of things with the eternal ideas constitutes 
the truth of the things; the* agreement of our thoughts with 
the things constitutes the truth of our thoughts. In passing 
over to the second main point, the manifoldness of things 
(chap. 39-44), the views of those arc first combated who 
deduce this manifoldness from accident, as Democritus ; from 
material differences, as Anaxagoras; from opposites, as Em¬ 
pedocles, the Pythagoreans, and Manichseans; from principles 
subordinated to the Deity, as Avicenna; from the activity of 
an angel, who divides matter, as some new heretics; or finally 
from previous sin, as Origeii. The true cause of the differ¬ 
ences between things is then taken up. It is said to lie in 
the fact that only an endless manifoldness can be the copy of 
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the Divine perfection, and can actualize the unlimited number 
of possibilities which exist in matter. With the forty-fifth 
ch^ter the third principal point is taken up—the nature of 
different things. There were needed first intellectual, free, 
immaterial natures, which should be not only forms but 
actual substances, and which should be distinguished from 
other substances by the fact that they do not consist of form 
and matter, and from God by the fact that in them the esse 
and the est, that is the actus and the potentia, are dis¬ 
tinct. The continuation of the analysis of this important 
conception is found in the earlier work, De cute et essentia^ 
with which the uncompleted De siibstantiis separalis may be 
compared. It is there shown that that which is the matcHa 
in the complex substance,— for instance in man,—is, in the 
intellectual substance, that which,—as the quod est^ as essentia, 
as natura, or again as quidiias ,—is opposed to the esse or qiw 
est, and which the creature has from itself or from nothing, 
while it has its esse from God. In the former connection 
therefore, it may be called the unconceived, and in so far 
absolute, in the latter nonentity ; so that the intelligence may 
be characterized as limited ujiwards, as limitless downwards. 
The book De catisis expresses itself in the same manner. In 
the fifty-fourth chapter of the Summa the word stdsiantia is 
used instead of essentia, 'fhe imperishability of the intelli¬ 
gences is deduced, as in the treatises named above, from the 
absence of matter. In the same way their knowledge is not 
conditioned by images of material things, but on the contrary 
they know themselves and things, ' ithout being stimulated to 
it from without. Thomas ascribes to the highest intelligences, 
the angels, the moving of the heavenly bodies as their first 
business. He seeks then to j)rove in a most subtile way how 
it is possible that a species bf intellectual substances should 
be united wfth a body as its animating form. He shows 
further, that the nutritive, .sensitive, and thinking soul is to be 
thought of as one, and then proceeds to the refutation of 
Averroes' doctrine of the unity of the human understanding. 
The unity of the various functions of the soul is deduced, as 
Thomas expressly states in his theological Summa (i., qu. 76. 
art. 3, § 4), from a general princijjle expressed by the formula 
“ unitas formee',' which became one of the watch-words of his 
school. In the passage referred to he formulates this prin¬ 
ciple as follows : Nihil est simpheiter unum nisi per formam 
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unam per quam fiabet res esse, and deduces from it among 
other things the fact that it is one and the same form by 
which a thing is a living thing and by which it is a man. 
Otherwise it would be necessary to look upon it as a unum 
per accidens. The tract De unitate intellcctus contra Aver- 
roistas (Opnsc., i6) serves as a continuation of chaps. 59 ft of 
the Summa. In both places Thomas seeks to refute Averroes 
by means of Aristotle, according to whose doctrines, rightly 
understood, the intellcctus possibilis, that is, the capacity of 
actively seizing the forms, is a part of the soul and therefore 
individually determined, but at the same time immortal. The. 
opinions of others besides Averroes are combated in the 
Summa: of those who, in agreement with Galen, regard the 
soul as a temperament, or, like the Pythagoreans, consider it 
a harmony, or, with Democritus, hold it to be corporeal; or of 
those who identify the intcllectus possibilis w’ith the imagi- 
natio. It is then shown how it is conceivable that an actual 
substance can nevertheless be the form of a body and there¬ 
by go beyond its uni(jn with the body, so that the latter 
becomes a comj)lete substance only by the addition of the 
former, while at the same time the substance is not materm 
immcri,a vel a materia totalitcr comprehensa. Aristotle’s 
doctrine, that an intelligence animates the heavens, may per¬ 
haps be an error, but it proves that he saw no contradiction 
in the view that a substance may be the form of a body. Of 
course by its union with the body the knowledge of the 
intelligence so united is conditioned corporeally, begins with 
sensuous observations, needs phantasms, etc., all of which 
is not the case with the higher intelligences. The most 
complete presentation of' how the various steps of sense,—the 
passive understanding, which receives the forms of material 
things, and finally the active understanding, which transforms 
them and maintains them in their purity,—are* necessary to 
knowledge, is found in the treatise Depotentiis animte (Opusc., 
43), whose authenticity it is true is questioned. It is asserted 
in the Summa that the active understanding as well as the 
intcllectus possibilis is a part of the soul, which fills the whole 
body, and is personally determined. Otherwise man would 
be responsible neither for his thoughts, the products of the 
intellcctus speculativus, nor for his acts, the products of the 
intellcctus practicus ; and much contained in Aristotle would 
b(' quite incomprehensible. The immortality of the human 
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soul follows from this, as well as the mortality of the ahimal 
soul. It is true that memory in a proper sense can hardly be 
attributed to the soul after death. The pre-existence of the 
soul, its emanation from the divine substance, its propagation 
by the parents, are all rejected. It is created and bestowed 
upon the organized matter. An intelligence as (substantial) 
form can be united only with a human body, therefore there 
are no demons with ethereal bodies, but there are bodiless 
intelligences. Since they lack materiality they cannot be 
individuals belonging to a species or genus, but each forms a 
species by itself. This leads to the Principium individu- 
ationisy which Thomas discusses in the treatises already 
mentioned and also in an essay especially devoted to the 
subject {Opusc.y 29). This problem assumes a prominent 
position now that the alternative between ante res 'And post 
res has lost its significance. In its solution Thomas follows 
his master closely, diverging from him only in fixing more 
exactly what had been left by Albert somewhat indefinite, 
owing to his use of different expressions. To every ens, 
excej)t the absolutely simple being, two elements belong, the 
esse or quo est and the essentia or quod cst. The former is 
actus, the latter potentia {passwa). In material beings they 
are forma and materia, which are united to the ens or the 
substantia as specific difference and genus. The mateiia 
prima gives, in union with the first forms, the especial 
material; for instance, the elements, which can themselves 
become again bearers of forms which they are adapted to 
receive. If the material w'hich is adapted to receive a par¬ 
ticular form is only great enough to receive this form a single 
time, there will be but one individual of this species, as is the 
case for instance with the sun. It is different when the form 
is united with more than ondr part of the material adapted to 
receive it. There arises then a multiplicity of individuals of 
the same species, so that this participation (quantitas) is the 
ground, and the temporal and spatial determinateness of the 
parts of the material {materia signata per hie ei mmc) is the 
principle of individuality. When others, in opposition to this 
doctrine of Albert and Thomas, desired to put the principle 
of individuality in the form, Bonaventura (wV?. § 197), a friend 
of partisans of both views, sought a middle course. He 
taught that matter and form constitute the individual, as 
the ground of differences in impressions lies neither in the 
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wax nor in the seal, but in the combination of the two. 
Thomas taught otherwise. According to him, it is keec caro 
Jkbc ossa, which, in Socrates, make of man in general an 
individual man. It is not thereby said that individuality 
ceases when the union with the body comes to an end. Since 
in these numerically different individuals not only the esse is 
a product, as in the case of the intelligences, but also their 
quiditas is an a materia signata receptum, it cannot be said of 
them, as above of the angels, that they are limited only up¬ 
wards ; they are limited both upwards and downwards. The 
statement that matter (designated now as signata and again 
as quanta) individualizes, became a second watch-word of the 
.school of Thomas, and was attacked by his opponents as 
.severely as the phrase unitas fortme. It appears that the 
latter was combated chiefly in Oxford, while the Thomistic 
principium hidividui was opposed in Paris, where the Bishop, 
Stephen Tempier, constituted himself the organ of a strict 
censorship over it. According to what was stated in 151 
.ind 194 to be the nature of scholasticism in general and of 
Aristotelian scholasticism in particular, its internal strifes can 
be carried on only in such a way that the appeal is always 
made to ecclesiastical dogma, which indeed reason and peri¬ 
patetic philosophy in the present case subserve. It is quite m 
order for the O.xford teachers to urge against the unitas formee 
the consideration that the body of Christ lying separated from 
His soul in the grave would then be no longer body, or for 
the Parisians to maintain, in opposition to the principium 
individuiy that the angels would not be individuals if that 
principle were accepted. To admit the existence of scholas¬ 
ticism and yet to c<3mplain of its conduct, is foolish. It is in¬ 
deed (to-day) unphilosophical to a{)peal to dogma in questions 
of logic, as it would be (to-day) madness to undertake a crusade. 
And nevertheless we do not consider the historian very 
rational who, in recounting the crusades, complains because 
its heroes did not think and act as a rational man of to-day 
w'ould think and act. After what has been said in § i8o, the 
grouping of these two things is more than a mere comparison. 

6. The third hook, in 163 chapters, shows how God is the 
end of all things, and discusses His government of the world, 
that is, of the complex of temporal things. All action has a 
good as its end, and therefore evil as such cannot be willed 
As privation, it has neither complete reality nor a positive 
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ground, and hence much less an absolute principle as its 
author. The ultimate end after which everything strives is 
the ground of all things, God ; and in the universal struggle to 
become like Him there is produced a series of steps, in which 
each is the goal of the preceding, and man is the goal of all 
things that are subject to propagation. In higher natures this 
struggle for likeness with God becomes a thirst for knowledge 
of one’s self and of God. The highest blessedness consists in 
knowledge, not indeed in the immediate knowledge of all men, 
nor in demonstrative knowledge, nor in belief founded upon 
authority, nor in speculative knowledge, but in that which goes 
beyond them all and is fully attained only in the future life. 
Here below man participates in this contemplation of God, 
which is eternal life, only in part, and as a result of divine illu¬ 
mination. The consideration of the preservation of the world 
is followed by the consideration of its government. The divine 
activity is said not to exclude the self-activity of things. On 
the contrary, God’s goodness has given to the latter a mark 
of similarity to Himself, in that they too may exercise caus¬ 
ality. Therefore the course of nature, accident, and free-will 
are reconcilable with the government of God, since He uses 
for this secondary causes, especially freely acting creatures, 
angels, etc., as well as the inHuences of the heavenly bodies. 
The crossing of secondary causes produces accidents which are 
without existence only for the first cause. Within the general 
order of the universe subordinate systems of causes and effects 
must be conceived, within which, for instance, events happen 
only in answer to the prayer of f. ith, not otherwise, without 
altering the order of the world as a w hole. That God can never 
act against His own counsel is self-evident; nor can He act con¬ 
trary to nature. Miracles therefore are only phenomena which 
nature alone cannot produce.* The government of the world 
is related differently to rational and irrational creatures. I'o the 
former are given laws, the latter are compelled by laws ; the 
former are treated as ends, the latter as means. Love to God 
and to one’s neighbour forms the essential content of the law. 
Since this is the end of man, the natural and divine laws 
coincide, and it is false to base what is right only upon divine 
ordinance and not upon nature. The determination with 
which Thomas opposes those who maintain that a thing is 
good because God has commanded it and not vice versd, is 
a result of his views of the will which, in God as well as in 
VOL. I. FF 
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man. has knowledge as its presupposition and its basis. In 
this doctrine he left his school a third watch-word : that the 
good is good per se, and not ex institutione. The perseitas 
boni became a new mark of his followers. As to the details 
of his ethics, j roperty and marriage are permitted by natural 
and divine laus, but poverty and celibacy are not for that 
reason to be looked upon as inferior, much less to be scoffed 
at. Reward and punishment, like merit and guilt, have 
various degrees. Punishment threatened by God in part as 
satisfaction, in part as a warning, may be exercised by the 
authorities as servants of God. The one who opposes capital 
punishment because it excludes reformation, forgets that the 
criminal who is not affected by the proclamation of the death 
sentence will scarcely Reform himself, and overlooks the fact 
that in this case the danger to the whole is certain while the 
benefit to the individual is very questionable. Power to fulfil 
the law is given by grace, which is not compulsory, but at the 
same time cannot be earned. It makes us acceptable to God 
and works in us belief and hope of blessedness ; upon it 
depends the gift of perseverance, as well as freedom from sin, 
which is possible even for one who has fallen from grace. 
Although a man can be converted only through grace, it is 
nevertheless his own fault if he is not converted, as a person 
who shuts his eyes is to blame for not seeing that which cannot 
be seen without light. Only in individual cases are the eyes 
of these also ojjcned by prevenient grace, and they are the 
predestinated or elect. 

7. The fourth book, in 97 chapters, repeats the order of 
the first three, defending against the objections of opponents 
that which is above our reasons and has been revealed to us 
in regard to the nature of God (chap. 2-26), the works of God 
(chap. 27-28), and the chief end of man (rhap. 79-97). Ac¬ 
cordingly, in connection with the Trinity the errors are first 
refuted exegetically, and then in chap. 11 it is shown that the 
predicates of God discovered by the reason alone and given 
in the first book, lead to the re.sult, that if God thinks Himself, 
the products of this thinking must be the eternal Word, the 
likeness of God and the original type of all things, in which 
they all as eternal pre-exist {guod fachim est in eo vita erat\ 
and through which they are revealed to the ones thinking. In 
the same way the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is first considered 
exegetically, and then it is shown that as soon as God is con- 
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ceived as willing it must rationally be admitted that He must 
exist as love towards Himself, and thus also as Holy Spirit, 
who works in us love, just as the Son produces knowledge. 
Reference is also made to the traces of trinity in things, and 
to its image in man. Among the works of God of which we 
could not gain a knowledge by mere reason the incarnation 
occupies the first place. Since this removes the effects of 
the fall, Thomas is confident that it is conditioned by sin, and 
therefore would not have taken place had there been no sin. 
When, however, he at the same time calls it the goal of 
creation, in which quadam Hrculatione perfcciio rerunt con- 
cludiiur, sin appears clearly as a condition of the highest end, 
as felix culpa. He next combats with exegetical weapons 
the errors of those .who reject with Plotinus the divine 
nature in Christ, or with Valentinus and the Manichacans, 
deny Him a human body, or empty the latter of a human 
' soul, with Arius and Apollinaris, or express themselves here- 
tically in regard to the union of the two natures, as Nestorius, 
Eutyches and Macarius had done. The arguments against the 
Catholic doctrine drawn from reason are then quoted (chap. 
40), and refuted (chap. 41-49). In addition, it is directly 
proved why the essential points in the life of Jesus, His 
birth from the Virgin, etc., if not unconditionally necessity, are 
yet adapted to the case. After remarks similar to the pre¬ 
ceding have been made in regard to original sin, Thomas 
returns to this convenientia and decides that the dogma of the 
incarnation contains ncque impossililia neque inconj>rua. The 
doctrine of the means of grace, wh ch is taken up in chap. 56, 
forms the transition from the works of God to the exaltation 
and return of the creatures to God, showing as it does what 
He contributes towards this exaltation. The distinction be¬ 
tween the Old and New Testament Sacraments is then pointed 
out, and the necessity that there should be seven of the latter 
is shown. Baptism and confirmation are considered very 
briefly, the eucharist, and especially transubstantiation, and 
afterwards the confessional are discussed most fully, and the 
subject is brought to a close with the sacrament of marriage, 
in connection with which reference is made to what is said 
elsewhere. The third section begins with objections against 
the resurrection, which are refuted. Since the soul is the form 
cd the body and nevertheless immortal, it exists, in its separa¬ 
tion from the body, in a condition contrary to its nature, sc 
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that its subsequent re-embodiment is entirely in accordance 
with reason. The new body is called spiritual, because it 
will be entirely subordinated to the spirit; but it will not be 
essentially different from the present body. There can there¬ 
fore quite well be bodily punishments after death. Immedi¬ 
ately after death man receives his personal reward. At the 
last judgment he is given what is due to him as a member 
of the whole. The unchangeableness of the will after death 
explains the fact that many remain in condemnation, although 
God forgives every penitent. Since man is the end of creation, 
everything which has served to lead mortal man to immortality 
must, as unnecessary, come to an end at the close of time. 
Among these things Thomas reckons the motion of the 
heavens. 

8. The express aim of the Summa theologica is to give to 
beginners in theology a simplified presentation of that which 
the theologian must know. The work, therefore, from a 
philosophical point of view, is by no means as important as the 
Summa ad Gentiles. Neverthele.ss it forms a supplement to 
the latter, since in the two sections of the second part it treats 
practical questions which are entirely omitted in the philo¬ 
sophical Summa. In the prima secundee the virtues and their 
opposites are considered in general, in the secunda secundee 
in detail, partly in and of themselves and partly in various 
special relations. First the three theological, then the four 
cardinal virtues are discussed, and all the other virtues follow 
as their daughters. The first thing to be emphasized is the 
subordination of the practical to the theoretical. Not only 
is visio put before delectatio in the state of blessedness (ii., 
I, qu. 4), but in his theory of the will Thomas always 
maintains that we will a thing only when we have first recog¬ 
nised it as good, but then we cannot do otherwise than will it 
{Ibid.,<\\x. 17). On this account reason is the lawgiver for 
the will. It is reason which speaks in conscience, and the 
latter is thus not incorrectly named after knowledge (sciens). 
It has the threefold function of attribution, of prescription, 
and of accusation or exculpation (Ibid.^ qu. 19 and 79). The 
part of the soul which has desires furnishes to the law pre¬ 
scribed by reason the material for conduct in the passions. 
Of these love and hate, joy and sorrow, hope and fear are 
<liscussed with especial fulness ; and it is considered at the same 
time in how far they have their station in the pars concupis- 
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cibilis or irascibilis^ these two sides of sensibility. The con¬ 
ception of the habitus is then explained, and thus all the data 
in the Aristotelian definition of virtue are given, but neverthe¬ 
less instead of it an Augustinian definition is adopted and 
defended (Ibid.y qu. 55). The Platonic-Aristotelian virtutes 
tntelleciuaies et morales are designated as the acquisitce^ or also 
as the human virtues, the three theological as the injusa or 
as the Divine, and among the latter ckaritas, among the former 
sapientia and just ilia are assigned the first place {Ibid.^ qu. 62, 
65, 68). Ckariias gives to all the other virtues their proper 
consecration. They are all supported by the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, which are seven in number, like the seven principal 
virtues and vices. After extended discussions of sin and its 
propagation the author takes up law, the revealed command of 
reason, which is for the general good and which proceeds from 
Him whose place it is to care for the whole {Ibid.y qu. 90). 
The eternal law of the government of the world becomes, in 
the consciousness of the intelligent creature, the lex naturalise 
the basis of all human or positive laws, whose aim is only to 
supplement for the general w'ell-being that which the natural 
law has left undetermined. To these forms of law are to 
be added the law of God revealed in the Old and New 
Testaments. Wherever positive laws conflict with the word 
of God or with the lex naturalis they are not binding upon 
the conscience. In the sccunda secundee, in connection with 
the discussion of justice and its activity in law, the relation 
of positive and natural law is more precisely treated. At 
first natural law is identified with the jus gentiunte although 
it properly has a wider significance, since it is to be extended 
also to brutes. It is then pointed out that there are certain 
relations which are not merely legal ones, as for instance the 
parental and governiental, although those who stand in the.se 
relations are from another point of view subjects of law (ii. 
2, qu. 57 and 58). To give to every one his due is defined 
as the principle of all justice. The investigations in regard to 
the remaining virtues, in regard to the various elements of 
grace and the mutual relation of the two, differ from those of 
Alexander and Albert only in the fact that Thomas greatly 
limits the liberum arbitriume making it only the ability to 
determine our willing by calling up various considerations 
which act as motives. But even here it is maintained that 
the first impulse to this comes from God, and that our prepara- 
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tion also for the reception of grace is solely a work of grace. 
Thomas is much less of an indeterminist than Albert. 

9, The diligent study of the greatest of all philosophers 
had led Albert to take an interest in the world, and the same 
was true of Thomas, except that in his case it was not, as in 
the case of the former, the world of sense which occupied him, 
but the moral world, the State. Albert had left the Politics of 
Aristotle uncxpounded, and Thomas did the same with his 
Natural History. I n physics in general he only repeats what 
Albert had taught. On the other hand, besides his commentary 
upon the Politics of Aristotle, he wrote many things which bear 
upon his views of the State. They are to be drawn partly 
from his tlieological Summa and partly from works devoted 
espc'cially to the subject. Of the latter the Eruditiopri)icipmn 
(vol. 17, Antwerp edition), a somewhat unscientific book of 
instruction for princes, is to be omitted, since it is hardly a 
work of Thomas himself. The four books De irs^imineprin- 
cipum [Opusc., 20) likewise do not belong wholly to him, for 
in th(i third book the death of Adolph of Nassau is mentioned. 
His followers claim him cLS the author only of the first two 
books, and ascribe the others to the Uominican Tholomaeus 
of Lucca (Jkirtholonueus de Fiodonibus). The principal 
ideas, which agree well with what is found el.sewhere in his 
works, are as follows ; the members of the b<^dy constitute 
a unity only by their submission to a principal organ ; the 
powers of the soul are united only by their subjection to 
reason : and the parts of the world form one whole only by 
their subordination to God. In the same way the unity of the 
State becomes possible only through subjection to a ruling 
chief. Man’s helplessness, social impulse and power of .speech 
all prove him predestined for life in a State. The unity be¬ 
comes most complete when the ruling head is only one, and 
the healthy monarchy is the best government, although its 
abuse, the tyranny, is the worst. This is distinguished from 
the monarchy by the fact that the ruler seeks his own instead 
of the common good. Besides, as experience teaches, the 
danger of* tyranny is far greater in aristocracies and demo¬ 
cracies, than in a monarchy; and the probability that a violent 
change wdll improve matters is always so small that a people 
does better even under a tyrant to await the help of God, which 
will come the more surely and quickly the more virtuous the 
nation is. The aim of the State is to bring its citizens nearer 
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their highest goal, the condition of blessedness, but the direct 
care for this has been committed to Christ and to His vicegerent 
upon earth, to whom, in this respect, even kings are subject. 
The king therefore has to provide for the arrangement and 
preservation of all that contributes to the attainment of the 
great end. This may be comprehended under the single 
formula: The king is to labour for the maintenance of peace. 
Nevertheless his calling is still higher, indeed, more godlike, 
inasmuch as he stands related to the people as the reason is 
related to the powers of the soul, as God is related to the 
world. The incomparably greater burdens which rest upon 
the king give him a right to greater honour and greater for¬ 
bearance from men, as well as greater reward from God. As 
God first arranges the world and then preserves it as thus 
arranged, every king has to do the latter, and whoever first 
founds a State the former also. The entire second btx)k treats 
of regulations which are neces.sary to every State, beginning 
with attention to the nature of the land, then giving the most 
minute directions in regard to means of fortification, of commu¬ 
nication and of commerce, and closing with the subject of care 
for religious services. 


§ 204. 

1, If the number of its partisans and the duration of its 
existence were to decide the value of a school, none could 
compare with that of the Alberti ts, as they were originally 
called, or Tiiomists, as they were later designated. To 
the present day there are those who see in Thomas the 
incarnation of the philosophizing reason. The first scholars 
and disciples were naturally ’found within the order to which 
the teachers belonged. Thomism was declared to be the 
official philosophy of the Dominican order, which was 
therefore much incensed with Bishop Tempier of Paris 
when he granted every one liberty of opinion in relation to 
this system. If we proceed chronologically, and limit our¬ 
selves to the time in which philosophy had not yet ad¬ 
vanced beyond Thomas, we must mention first, although 
conditionally,— 

2. ViNCENTius Bellovacensis (cf. F. Chr. Schlosser: 
cens: von Beauvais^ etc., Frankfort, 1819, 2 vols.). This poly- 
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mathist is to be named only conditionally, because philosophy 
interests him only in so far as it is in general a subject of 
knowledge, and because his work breaks off just where the 
presentation of the true theology is to begin. He was a 
Dominican in the monastery of Beauvais, after which he is 
ordinarily called. After his Liber gratiee, his writings in 
praise of the Virgin and of John the Evangelist, a work De 
Trinilate, and a handbook for princes of the blood (translated 
by Schlosser in the work mentioned above), he compiled, at 
the command of Louis IX., his Speculum magnum from the 
many books which were at his disposal. The work is thus 
named to distinguish it from his Minor Mirror, in which he 
had cel(‘bratcd the beauty and order of the sensible world. It 
is an encyclopaedia of everything which was known or thought 
to be known at that time, and when compared, for instance, 
with the works of Johannes Sarisberiensis, the most learned 
man of the twelfth century, shows the progress which had 
been made in a hundred years. It is divided into three 
parts, and should be called, n<jt, as ordinarily, Speculum quad- 
rupleXy but triplex, since the fourth part, the Speculum morale, 
is an appendix of later date. In the Venetian edition of 
Hermann Lichtenstein (1494), a folio volume is devoted to 
each of the four specula. The edition of Duaci, 1624, also in 
four folio volumes, reads better. The historical mirror {Spec. 
Aisioriale) .shows what the views of that age were in regard 
to history. It was composed in 1244, and not in 1254 as 
Schlosser, who makes judicious extracts from the work, incor¬ 
rectly says. The Speculum naturalc, which was finished in 
1250, is the fullest part. It brings together everything that 
passed for natural science at that time, and, among a great 
many other names, very frequently cites the name of Albert. 
The name of Thomas occurs much more rarely. Scarcely a 
single name is wanting which was distinguished in the history of 
the .sciences among the ancitmts, and among Mohammedans, 
J ews and Christians, down to the author’s own day. 1 n addition 
to the names of individuals he often cites Auctoritates (abbre¬ 
viated in the Venetian edition to Actor), which signifies a reper- 
torium, either composed by himself or previously existing, of 
the nature of the one which was ascribed to Bede (vid. § 153). 
(Among the manuscripts of Santa Croce at Florence is to be 
found, according to Bandini, Liber de auctorilaiibus Sanc¬ 
torum editns a Fratre Vinceutio Belluacensi Preedicatorum ).— 
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The doctrinal mirror {Speculum doctrinale), which Vincent 
worked upon until shortly before his death (1264), remains 
unfinished. The Spec, naturale had closed with the misery 
of sin, and the Spec, doctrinale takes up the subject at this 
point, maintaining that nothing furnishes so much help in this 
misery as science. The divisions of science are then given. 
The trivium, which embraces the scicntue sermocinales^ is 
followed by practical philosophy, as Monaslica, CEconomica^ 
Politica. In the last the entire system of canonical as well 
as civil law is treated. A discussion of the seven meckanical 
arts follows, and finally the theoretical sciences—physics, 
mathematics, and theology. In connection with physics, 
reference is made to the Spec, naturale; under mathematics, 
the whole guadrivium is treated ; while in the last section 
only false theology is discussed, the work breaking off at 
the point where the consideration of true theology was to 
begin. 

3. Petrus Hispanus, who wiis born in the year 1226 and 
died in 1277 as Pope John XXI., stood in direct connection 
with the philosophy of Albert and Thomas. His fame is due 
rather to a translation which he made than to his original 
works, which were mostly on medical subjects (Canon medicincr, 
Deprodlcmalibus, Thesaurus pauperimi). His Sunimula, so 
called in an old edition printed by Melchior Lotter in Lci[)sic 
in 1499, were published by the same man in 1510 under the 
title Textus septem tractatuum Petri Hispanic and afterwards 
innumerable times, either as SummuUe logicce or as Septem 
tractatus Petri Hispanic and finu’ly as Tredecim tractatus P. 
Hispani, the seventh tract being divided. They are not only, 
as filhinger, editor of the eir rhv' ApterroTtXov^ 'XoyiKiiv 

(Wittenb., 1567), has pointed out, in the preface to his work, 
closely related in their contents to that Synopsis, but are an 
almo.st verbal translation of it. The Synopsis is ascribed to the 
Aristotelian Michael Psellus, who was born in the year 1020. 
The translation of Peter was not the first, for, some decades 
previous, the Synopsis had been transformed by W. Shyres- 
wood into a Latin school-book, which still exists in manu¬ 
script. Lambert of Auxerre also translat<‘cl the work, and in 
a way which seems to show that he as well as Shy res wood 
had predecessors. The translation of Petrus Hispanus is dis¬ 
tinguished from both by its greater literalness. The fact 
that the Summulee contain some things which are wanting in 
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Ehinger’s edition of the original does not signify much, for 
Prantl {op, cit, Pt. ii., p. 278), is doubtless right in thinking 
that these passages also belong to Psellus, and have simply 
dropped out of the manuscript used by Ehinger. This is of 
course true only of the passages which are found in the old' 
est editions of the Summula:, above all of the Soph. Elench. 
and then of the first six chapters in the seventh tract {De 
tcmiinomim proprictatibuSy called formerly Parvis logicalibus'). 
The fact that in the Tractatus obligatoriorum as w'ell as in 
the Tract, insolubilhtm is found a reference to Buridanus 
and Marsilius proves that both are of later origin. The edition 
of Lotter does not contain them, but they are found in an 
annotated school edition published in Cologne in 1494. It 
is likewise clear that a number of the other investigations 
are later additions. The peculiar idea that the Summulce arc 
the original work and the Synopsis the translation, has been 
completely refuted by Prantl. The most important variation 
from the original lies in the fact that the SmnmnUe logicce 
contain the familiar voces memoriales: Ba7-bara, Ceiarent, etc. 
P2ven if the person who first employed these terms had before 
him the Greek words ypanfiara, typaxfre, etc., he nevertheless 
rendered a service in inventing a notation in which the con¬ 
sonants also signify something. Shyreswood and Lambert, 
however, use these words as already fiimiliar, and therefore 
Petrus Hispanus was not the inventor of them, though he is 
the earliest one to hand them down to us. However that 
may be, his translation, regarded as his own work, was 
used for a long time as a school-book, and that not by the 
Dominican.s alone. Upon this school-book was based that 
method of instruction in logic which was at first called the via 
modernay or modernorunty until it became the only one, having 
driven out the via antiquay or earlier method, which was not 
given to grammatical and rhetorical subtleties. We pass by 
the contents of this mechanical logic, and especially the suppo- 
sittonesy syncathegoreumatay etc., of the seventh tract, for we 
are not giving a history of logic (particularly, since Prantl), and 
moreover, if we discussed them here, we should repeat our¬ 
selves, for they are to be treated, as is most fitting, in connec¬ 
tion with William of Occam {pid. § 216), who is led by these 
investigations to important results, .^gidius of Lessines, 
BernaSus de Trilia, and Bernardus de Gannaco are Thom- 
istic Dominicans of less importance. If Henry Goethals 
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(Henricus Bonicollius) was actually a Dominican, he is the only 
one of this Order who really philosophizes, and yet occupies an 
independent position over against Albert and Thomas. He was 
born in Muda near Ghent, and died as an archdeacon in Tournai 
in 1293. Doctor Soknms, and taught for 

a time at the Sorbonne. He is called ordinarily a Gandavo 
or Gandavensisy sometimes also Mudanus. In addition to his 
commentaries upon the Metaphysics and Physics of Aristotle 
he wrote many things which have been printed, for instance 
an Appendix to the literary histories of Jerome, Gennadius, 
and Sicgebcrt, which has been often published, most re¬ 
cently in the Bibliotheca ecclesiastica of Fabricius (Hamburg, 
1718), under the title Liber de viris s. de scriptoribus ecclesias- 
ticis. The most important work from which to form a judg¬ 
ment as to his scientific standpoint is the Summa quasiiomtm 
ordinariarum (published by Jodocus Radius Ascensius in 
Paris, in 1520), in which he treats, in the first twenty articles, 
science in general and theology in particular, and then, down 
to the seventy-fifth article, with which the work closes, God 
and His most essential attributes. It is noticeable that he 
emphasizes more than Thomas does the liberum arbitrium in 
God. The work contains no direct polemics against the latter. 
But its arrangement and its contents differ considerably from 
those of the theological Summa, Henry wrote also the Quod- 
libetica theologica in LL. Sententt., which were issued by the 
same publisher in Paris in 1518. They contain an account of 
the general disputations, written in part immediately after they 
were held, in part somewhat later. ’'ifteen disputations alto¬ 
gether are reported, in which 399 questions were decided. 
Some of these are verbally identical with those which are 
answered in the Summa. Other quite casuistical questions 
were evidently caused by particular cases which had arisen. 
The freedom of choice is emphasized in many places more 
strongly than in the Summa. The materia prima is said to 
have a degree of reality, so that it is not a contradiction to say 
that matter exists without any form. In the doctrine of the 
universals (Quodl., 5, qu. 8), Henry shows more of a leaning 
towards nominalism than Thomas. Although the right of the 
Popes to remove princes is asserted, regret is expressed that 
the Church has its own courts of justice (Quodl., 6, qu. 22). 
—One of the truest followers of Thomistic teaching is Her- 
VEUS of Nedellec (Natalis). He was a native of Brittany, 
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jnd died in the year 1325 as the fourteenth General of the 
Dominican Order. In his time he had as great a reputation 
among the Thomists as Jo. Capreolus, the Princeps Tkomis- 
tarum, had a hundred years later. His commentary upon 
the Sentences was printed by Hervey (Venet., 1503). In 
i486 appeared Hervci Natalis Britonis quatuor quodlibetay 
Venctiis impressa per Raynaldum de Novimagio Theutonicuniy 
which was again published in a more complete form in Venice 
in the year 1513 under the title Quodlibeta undecim. 

4. Thomas’ great reputation however was not confined to 
his own Order. One of his hearers was i^gidius of Colonna 
{de Columnar Romanus, Doctor fundatissimus)^ General of the 
Augustinian (Hermit) Order, who died as Bishop of Bourges 
in the year 1316. fie introduced the teaching of his master 
among the Augustinians. At the same time he was a very 
prolific writer. His work Dc regimine principum was written 
for the son of a French king, and De renunciationc Papee in 
defence of Boniface VIII. A long list of his works is con¬ 
tained in Trithem. Script, eccl. Some of them have been 
printed, among others De ente et essentia, De mensura angeli, 
Dc cognitione angc/i, Venet. 1503, and several works on logic 
which Prantl mentions. His work De erroribuspkilosophorum 
(published in 1482), as well as many of his Quodlibeta (pub¬ 
lished by Lowen in 1646), condemn Averroes much more 
severely than Thomas had done. This hostile attitude grew 
constantly more decided among the Thomists, for the reason 
that in Paris the number of those who drew upon Averroes 
in the interest of heterodoxy greatly increased. The Domi¬ 
nicans naturally showed this hatred most. Other clerical and 
learned bodies also soon showed themselves favourably dis¬ 
posed toward Thomism. Through the agency of Humbert, 
Abbot of Prulli, it gained an entrance among the Cistercians, 
and through Siger of Brabant and Godefroy of Fontaines, 
the Sorbonne was opened to it. To a later period belong 
'Fhomas triumphs among the Jesuits, as well as among the 
barefooted Carmelites of Spain, who produced those gigantic 
works of Salamanca and Alcala, the Census tkeologicus collegii 
Salmanticensis, which expounds in nineteen folio volumes the 
theological Summa of Thomas, and the Disputationes collegii 
Compluiensisy which develops in four folios the entire 
Thomistic system. The third volume of Werner’s work 
(mentioned in § 203) contains an accurate account of the 
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fortunes of Thomism, accompanied with a rich digest of the 
literature. 

5. The Franciscan Order was the only one which opposed 
the Dominican in this matter, as it was accustomed to do in 
other things. It decided against the doctrines of the two 
great Dominican Aristotelians. Every deviation from its 
own Alexander and Bonaventura was denounced and looked 
upon as dangerous. In this sense, for instance, William de la 
Marre attacks the false doctrines of Thomas in his Corrcc- 
torium fratris Thomce, but is met with the reply that he has 
written a corruptorium. Richard of Middletown {Ricaidus 
de media valle)^ Minoritance familice jubar, as the editor of 
some of his works has called him, has the greatest scientific 
importance among the Franciscans of this time. His com¬ 
mentary upon Lombard {Super quatuor Hbros Sententiarum^ 
Brixiae, 1591) and his Quodlibeta {ibid.) show uncommon 
shrewdness. In almost all the points in which Duns Scotus 
{vid. § 214) later opposed the Thomists, Richard of Middletown 
appears as his predecessor. For instance, in the fact that he 
emphasizes more strongly the practical character of theology 
{Prolog., qu. 4); and again in the fact that he puts the prin¬ 
ciple of individuality not in matter, but in something added to 
it (ii., dist. 3, Art. v.), although, to be sure, he wishes to regard 
this as a negative, as the exclusion of participation; further, 
in the emphasis which he lays upon the unlimited pleasure in the 
will of God, as well as in that 01 man, as a result of which much, 
because dependent only upon the will of God, is withdrawn 
from philosophical demonstration (/ '*dci sacramentum a philo- 
sopkicis argumentis liberum est, he says, iii. dist. 22, Art. v., 
Qu. 2). The circumstance, too, that the later definitions of 
the Church are respected almost more than the utterances of 
the Bible, appears an approach to the method used somewhat 
later by Duns Scotus. The sinlessness of the Virgin is not 
yet conceived as a consequence of conceptio immaculata, but 
of sanctificatio antequam de utero nata esset. This sanctifi¬ 
cation in the mother’s womb is said to have taken place 
immediately after the infusio animee (iii. dist. 3, Art. i., Qu. 2). 
It is clearly only a short step to what Duns Scotus asserta 
Richard appears to have lived until the end of the thirteenth 
century. Duns Scotus refers to him frequently, especially in 
his commentary on the fourth book of the Sentences^ because 
at this point Richard had shown his strength. 
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The promise of Erigena {ijid. supra, | 154, 2), which was 
regarded as blasphemous arrogance at tne time it was made, 
was fulfilled by Albert and Thomas, and won for them the 
highest ecclesiastical honours. As he had promised, they 
showed that every objection against the teaching of the 
Church can be refuted by reason and philosophy, and indeed 
as a positive accomplishment they proved from the principles 
of philosophy the truth of almost every ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Scholasticism thereby fulfilled its mission and reached its cul¬ 
mination. Whenever a school reaches this point its victorious 
waving of banners ordinarily consists in inviting the masses 
to share its triumphs, in extending itself to wider circles. If 
the character of the school is not thereby to be lost^ methods 
must be invented which shall make it easier to become a 
s[)ecialist in philosophy, a scholastically educated man. On 
the other hand, whenever the limitation of a system to a 
school, however numerous, is looked upon as a defect, the 
j)opularizatIon of the system begins. While scholars are 
drawn in masses, when philosophizing is made mechanical, . 
and transformed more or-less into a method of reckoning, 
the unschooled public is attracted by being addressed in its 
own language. That which to-day is more metaphorically 
called a translation, since it consists in the mere omission of 
technical terminology, was at that time, when .science actually 
.spoke in another language, a proclamation of its contents in 
the national tongue. It is a strange coincidence, that in the 
case of both the men who occupy this position in scholasticism, 
disappointment in love was the first cause of their assuming it. 
The one, Don Raymond Lully, seeks in both the ways just 
mentioned to spread through wider circles what scholasticism 
had discovered. But the Second side of his activity occupies so 
subordinate a position in comparison with the first, that to-day 
scarce any thought is given to the doctrines proclaimed by him 
in Provengal poetry and prose, while his name has been handed 
down to posterity on account of his great Art, which furnished 
to that age,—what a universally applicable table of categories 
or a rhyme of certain constantly recurring elements has been 
for later times,—a means of becoming with ease a scholastically 
educated philosopher. With the other writer referred to, it 
was different. He sang, not for the school, but for the world. 
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for the world of his contemporaries as well as for posterity. 
He accomplished greater things than Lucretius {vid. supra, 
§ 96, 5), because the scholastic distinctions constitute a ma¬ 
terial even more unpoetical than the atomic doctrines of the 
Epicureans; and because his unsurpassed poem still kindles 
inspiration in his fatherland, even in the lowest hut, and in 
other lands awakens what is more than this, an admiration 
based upon intelligent comprehension. This man was Dante 
Allighieri. 


§ 206. 

L U LLY. 

Helffcrich: Raymund Lull und die Anfange der Caialontschen Literatur. 

Berlin, 1858 . 

I. Raymond Lully was born in the year 1235 of an aris¬ 
tocratic Catalonian family in the island Majorca. He early 
entered court life, and rose to the position of Grand Seneschal 
at the knightly court of King Jacob of Majorca. A husband 
and father, he was occupied at the same time with various 
love adventures, until he was completely prostrated Ijy the 
dreadful outcome of one of them, when he suddenly renv)unced 
all his public and family relations, and, confirmed by visions, 
decided to become a combatant for Christ, and summoned all 
who followed the occupation of arms to a war again.st the un¬ 
believers, while he himself iindfertoc'k the more difficult task 
of fighting with spiritual weapon‘' proving to unbelievers 
the irrational nature of their errors, and the rationality of 
Christian truth. The two difficulties which stood in his way, 
ignorance of the Arabic language and a want of the [)ro])er 
education, he proceeded to overcome. A Mussulman became 
his teacher in Arabic, and, with the passion which characterized 
him in everything, he threw himself into the study of the 
trivii, logic. The enthusiasm with which he pursued his 
analytical studies, combined with his impatience to begin his 
missionary activity, gave rise to the idea,—which at once took 
the form of a vision,—that the possession of certain general 
principles and of a trusty method of deducing the particular 
from the general, would render unnecessary the chaos of mate¬ 
rial to be learned. He was no .sooner in possession of this, his 
scientific doctrine, than he set himself to work. A disputation 
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in Tunis with the most learned of the Saracens, on account of 
its victorious result, became a source of danger to him, and he 
was compelled by ill treatment to fleeto Naples. From there he 
went to Rome, in order to win the favour of Pope Boniface 
VIII., in part for his own missionary activity, and in part for 
the advancement of the study of Arabic. Similar attempts 
with the King of Cyprus, as well as with many cardinals 
united in a council, remained without effect. He again entered 
into a disputation with the Mohammedans in a Saracen city, 
Bugia, andagain victory and imprisonment were his lot. Return¬ 
ing to Europe he exhorted those assembled at the council of 
Vienne to combat Mohammedan teaching abroad, and Aver- 
roistic te.iching at home, and then went, an old man, a third 
time to the Saracens, when he actually suffered the ever-coveted 
martyr’s death, in the year 1315. During his restless life he 
wrote continually, partly in Latin, partly in Arabic, and partly 
in Catahmian, that is, Proven9al. The latter works were early 
translated into Latin, some of them by himself and some by 
others. He wrote principally upon his great Art, but he com¬ 
posed also theological and devotional works. Many were 
lost even before his death, and many others have never been 
printed. He is said to have written over a thousand works. 
The titles of more than four hundred are still pre.served. The 
(^pusculiim Raiviondinmn de atiditu Kabbalistico was printed in 
Venice in 1518. That this work was written by Lully appears 
to me doubtful, and that not merely because it contains the 
Scotist formalitas and luecccitas {zdd. § 214, 5, 6), the latter in 
the form ec keif as, in which it is found also in other writers. It ' 
carries the abstractions and the. barbarisms {komeitas, substan- * 
iieifas, expulsivicitas and the like) further than any other work. 
This, as well as the Ars brevis (first printed in 1565), is found 
among other treatises,—of which the most important is the Ars 
magna ct ultima, —in the collection published by Zetzner at 
Strasburg, in the year 1598, under the title Raimundi Lullii 
opera guec ad adniventam ab ipso artem universalempertinent. 
The collection has often been republished, for instance in 1609 
and 161S. In addition, works of his upon alchemy have been 
printed at various times. In the year 1721 the first part of 
a complete edition in folio by a priest and doctor of all four 
faculties, Ivo Salzinger, appeared in Mainz. It contains, in 
atldition to a biography and full introductions, the Ars compen- 
diosa invemendt veritatem (that is, the Ars magna and maj&r). 
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occupying 49 pages, the Ars universalis (the lectura to the 
former) of 124 pages, the Principia theologuB^ 60 pp., pkilo* 
sopkuBt 66 pp., juris, 34 pp., medicina, 47 pp. This first 
volume was followed in the year 1722 by the second, which 
is so related to the former that it shows the application tC‘ 
Catholic doctrine of the principles developed in the first volume, 
but without the scholastic cipher; representing, in the Liber de 
gentili et tribus sapientibus (94 pp.), a Jew, a Christian, and a 
Saracen justifying their belief on rational grounds; in the Liber 
de Sancto Spiritu (10 pp.), a Greek and Latin displaying their 
points of difference before a Saracen; and in the Ltber de 
quinque sapientibus (51 pp.) proving philosophically, in a similar 
setting, the Latin, Greek, Nestorian, and Monophysitic doc¬ 
trines. The four books MirancUe demonstrationcs (244 pp.) 
follow, and the Liber de quatuordecim articuUs SSce. Rom, 
Cath. fidei (190 pp.). The third volume, which also appeared 
in 1722, contains, like the first, only esoteric writings : first the 
Introductoria artis demonstrativee (38 pp.), and then the Ars 
demonstrativa {i\2 pp.), which was evidently written before the 
former. The latter is followed by the Lectura super figuras 
artis demonstratives (51 pp.), this by the Liber chaos (44 pp.), 
the Compendium s. commentum artis demonstrativee (160 pp.), 
the Ars inveniendiparticularia in universalibus (50 pp.), and 
finally the Liber propositionum secundum artem demonstra- 
tivam (62 pp.). After the issue of the third volume the 
publication was delayed for a time by Salzinger’s death. 
Finally, in the year 1729, the fourth volume appeared, edited by 
a number of men appointed for the purpose. Upon its title- 
page it announces a relation to the third volume similar to 
that which the second bears to the first. It contains Liber 
exponens figurant clementarem artis demonstrativee {^10 pp.), 
Regulee introductoriee in practicam artis demonstrativee (6 pp.), 
Quastiones per artem demonstrativee sen inventivam solubiles 

i 2io pp.), Disputatio Eremitee et Raymundi sup. lib. Sentt. 
122 pp.), Liber super Psalmum quicumque s, liber Tartari 
et Chfistiani (30 pp.), Disputatio fidelis et infidelis (33 pp.), 
Disputatio Raimondi Christiani et Hamar Saraceni (47 pp.), 
Disputatio fidei et intellectus (26 pp.). Liber apostrophe (51 pp.), . 
Supplicatio professoribus Parisiensibus (8 pp.). Liber eie con- 
venientia fidei et intellectus in objecto (5 pp.), Liber eie demon- 
stratione per eequiparantiam (6 pp.). Liber feuilis scientiee 
(ii pp.), Liber nfe novo modo demonstrandi s. ars preedieativa 
> VOL. I. CG 
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magnitudinis (i66 pp.). The fifth volume, also published 
in 1729, contains Ars inventiva veritatis s. ars intellectwa 
veri (210 pp.), Tabula generalis (8o pp.), Brevispraciica tabula 
generalis (43 pp.), Lectura compendiosa tabula generalis 

! i 5 pp.), Lecttira supra artem inventivam et tabulamgeneralem 
388 pp.). It may have been the attack of a Jesuit upon the 
orthodoxy of Lully, published in Bambei^ in 1730, which so 
delayed the appearance of the sixth volume ; at least, when it 
did api^ear, in 1737, the editors considered it necessary to appeal 
to the ciiithority of the Jesuits. The volume contains, in Latin 
translation, the Ars amativa (151 pp.), the Arborphilosophia 
amons (66 pp.), Flores amoris et intelligentia (14 pp.), Arbor 
philosophia desiderata (41 pp.), Liberproverbiorum (130 pp.), 
Liber dc atiima rationali (60 pp.), de homine (62 pp.), de prima 
et secunda intentionc {24 pp.), de Deo et Jesu Christo (38 pp.). 
In the year 1740 the ninth volume appeared ; in the year 1742 
the tenth. The two contain only the Liber magmts contem- 
plationum in Dcum^ in 366 chapters, of thirty paragraphs each. 
Since no library, so far as is known, possesses the seventh and 
eighth volumes, Savigny’s supposition, that they were never 
issued, is probably correct. Only forty-five works are contained 
in the eight printed volumes, while Salzinger, in his first 
volume, gives the first and last words of 282 works, and to 
these are to be added those 'Cvhich he had not seen. Among 
those mentioned by him, seventy-seven are upon Alchemy. 
Salzinger himself says in regard to many of the latter, that 
they were finished more than a decade after Lully’s death. 

2 Lully is not satisfied with the claim that all objections 
to the doctrines of the Church can be refuted. He ascribes 
to philosophy also the power of proving positively, with irre¬ 
futable grounds of reason, the Church’s teaching in all its parts. 
From this he excepts neither the Trinity nor the Incarnation, 
as Thomas does, for according to his Mirand. demonstr., to 
do this is to dishonour the human understanding. The foolish 
principle, he says, that it increases the merit of belief to accept 
undemotistrable things, drives away from Christianity the best 
and wisest of the heathen and the Saracens (De quinque 
. sapient. 8). If one wishes to convert them, one should learn 
to prove to them, not only that they are wrong, but that the 
Christians are right. This conduct at the same time honours 
God most, who does not wish to be more jealous and disoblig¬ 
ing than nature, which conceals nothing. If the understanding 
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could not perceive God, His purpose would have miscarried, 
for He created man in order that He Himself might be known. 
For this reason the most pious theologians, Augustine, Anselm, 
and others, have refuted the doubts of unbelievers, not by the 
citation of authorities, but with rational grounds: and one of 
the many proofs that the Catholic Church possesses the truth 
more than the Jews and Saracens, is that she has not only more 
monks and hermits, but also many more who busy themselves 
with philosophy. Rationes necessaries are the best weapons 
of defence. Antichrist also will do wonders, but he will not 
prove the truth of his doctrines {Mirand, demonsir.). For this 
reason Lully is never weary of contradicting the statement, 
which he ascribes to the Averroists, that a thing which is false 
in philosophy may be true in theology. It is true, that not 
every one can demonstrate the truth ; and the proofs for it are 
not so easy that every uneducated person, and every one whose 
time is taken up with wife, children, and worldly business, can 
find them. They may be content with faith. God, who wishes 
to be honoured by all, has also cared for them. They are not, 
however, to draw limits about those who are accessible to argu¬ 
ments, nor are they to forbid them to doubt, for man “ 
prhmtm incipit dubitare incipit pkilosophari'^ (Tabula 
oener., p. 15). The latter, however, are not to think that 
the proofs for these truths are as easy to grasp as those for 
geometrical or physical propositions. In these spheres it is 
the custom to limit oneself to drawing conclusions down¬ 
ward from the cause to the effect, or upward from the 
effect to the cause. A third methoJ, of drawing conclusions 
sidewards per eequiparantiam, is not known in these branches, 
but it is this very mode which plays the most import¬ 
ant rSle in the higher science. For instance, the com¬ 
patibility of predestination and of free-will is proved by re¬ 
presenting the former as an effect of the divine wisdom, the 
latter of the divine righteousness ; and it is then proved of 
these two divine attributes, that they mutually promote each 
other {De quinqtic sap.y Mir and. demonstr., Jn/roducloria, etc.). 

3. In accordance with the principles here given, Lully, in a 
great number of works, represented the whole doctrinal system 
of the Church as answering the demands of rea.son. Here 
belong Liber de quatuordecim articulis, etc., that is, Upon 
the Apostles’ Creed, his Apostrophe, originally written in 
Proveiigal, his dialogue with a hermit upon 140 contested 
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points in the Sentences of Lombard, as well as the dialogue 
of the hermit Blanquerna upon the Quicunque^ finally nis 
Disputatio fidelis et infidelis^ which discusses nearly all the 
points of faith. Two fundamental ideas, in regard to which 
he likes to appeal to Anselm, recur frequently in his reason¬ 
ing : the idea that God wishes to be known, and that nothing 
greater than God can be conceived. The former insures to 
him the possibility of theology as a science, the latter is a con¬ 
stant guide in the determination of its content. Every predi¬ 
cate that is convertible with the minoritas is eo ipso to be 
denied of God. Every one that stands and falls with the 
majoritas is to be ascribed to Him. The works of Lully which 
have been mentioned treat only theological questions. In the 
Qu(rstt. art. dcm. volubiles, physical and psychological ques¬ 
tions are joined to these. His followers have regarded as one 
qf his most important productions, his fullest work, the Liber 
magnus cantemplationisy the five books of which are divided 
into 10,980 paragraphs, each beginning with an address to 
God. Lully’s entire teaching is contained in this work. The 
merit of belief, he repeats here, does not consist in accepting 
the unproved, but in accepting the .supernatural In so far it 
agrees with knowledge, but falls below the latter, inasmuch as 
it can contain also what is false, while knowledge can contain 
only truth. In belief the will, in knowledge the understanding 
is the proper organ. Those of slow understanding are directed 
to belief as the easier of the two. 

4. The fact that the few dogmas pronounced by Thomas 
undcmonstrable are represented by Lully as admitting of proof, 
would not of itself be sufficient to account for the phenomenon 
that a school of Lullists arose, in number almost equal to the 
Thomists, and that long after it had vanished voices were con¬ 
tinually heard which called him the keenest of all philosophers. 
This is all the more difficult to account for, since it is not to be 
denied that his proofs are often mere arguments in a circle, and 
are always quite devoid of artistic form. His fame in fact rests 
rather upon that which has won fur him the title Doctor illumin- 
atus, and which he himself regarded as his chief service, his 
“ great Art.” The spread of this was dearer to him than his mis¬ 
sionary activity; for when he was informed in a vision that 
membership in the Dominican Order would best promote the 
latter, he nevertheless entered the Franciscan Order, because 
he expected thereby better to advance his “ great Art.” Since 
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this Art varied in its forms at different times in Lully’s own 
hands, it is necessary to begin with the simplest form, and to 
show how it constantly expanded. The Introductoria^ evidently 
written in his later years, precedes the Ars demonstrativa of 
earlier date {ppp,^ vol. 3), and forms the best introduction to 
an understanding of the system, because in it the relation of 
the Art to logic and to metaphysics is shown. The former 
considers the res as it is in anima, the latter as it is exira 
animam, while the new Art is said to consider the ens without 
reference to this difference, and therefore forms the common 
foundation for both the others. While these two sciences there¬ 
fore take as their starting-point principles which are furnished 
them, this fundamental science has rather to invent the principles 
for both of them, as well as for all sciences. It is therefore 
related to invention in the same way that logic is related to 
deductive thinking. Since the principles of all demonstration 
are contained in this fundamental doctrine and theory of the 
sciences, it is possible to trace back to its formula every cor¬ 
rect proof which is given in any science. In grammar, the 
scholar, when he has once learned the inflectional endings of 
the conjugations, can inflect every verb, and thus in this basal 
science certain terminiy the proper principles of all thinking 
and being, sometimes figuratively called floreSy are to be fixed, 
and the use of them to become familiar. For the latter pur¬ 
pose nothing is so helpful as the employment of letters to 
indicate these fundamental conceptions. Salzinger rightly 
compares this with the use of lett**rs as numerical signs, and 
urges in justification of it the great advance made in mathe¬ 
matics since the time of Vieta. The first step is therefore to 
learn the meaning of these letters. 

5. Since God is the principle of all being, and the chief 
object of all thought and knowledge. He is designated by the 
letter A. It is then further considered what the attributes of 
God i^potenticBy dignitates) are, through which He acts as the 
principle of all things, and these are then assigned their letters. 
Since the last six letters of the alphabet, as will be seen below, 
are called into use elsewhere, there remain, as designations of 
the fundamental predicates of God, to which all others can be 
traced back, the sixteen letters B-R. Their attributive rela¬ 
tion to God is now represented in such a way that about a 
circle, which is designated by the letter A, a ring is laid,divided 
into sixteen equal parts, whose separate segments are as 
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follows: B bonitasy C magnitudOy D atemitaSy E potestaSy F 
sapieniiay G voluntas, H virtusy I veritas, K gloria, L perfectio, 
M justiiiay N largiias, O simplicitaSy P nobilitas (instead of 
the last two humilitas and patientia were originally used), Q 
misoricordia, R dominium. This scheme, the Figura A or 
Figura Dei, thus contains the entire doctrine of God, since 
by the union of the central circle A with any one of the sur¬ 
rounding segments, sixteen propositions result. But the 
matter does not stoj) here. All these predicates are so com¬ 
pletely one in God that each imparts itself to the others, and 
thus combinations result. This process of mutual participa¬ 
tion Lully designates by the derivative syllable ficare, since 
boniias bonificai magniiudinemy a-ternitas ^tcrnijicat bonitatcm, 
etc. He now places the sixteen combinations BB, BC, BD, 
etc., very mechanically in a perpendicular line one below 
the other, and then beside them CC, CD, CE, etc., and 
thus obtains sixteen columns of constantly decreasing height, 
which form a triangle, and this he calls the sccunda Figura A. 
'I’he hundred and thirty-six combinations of ideas (conditioncs) 
are ordinarily called camerce, since the various columns, and 
in them the various combinations, are separated by lines, so 
that squares re.sult. Afterward he gives a shorter method 
of reaching these combinations. It is not necessary to write 
down these columns, but only to divide two concentric rings 
into sixteen parts, designating them with the letters A to R, 
and to make the one movable about its centre. Then, if the 
like letters are first placed opposite each other, and afterward 
the mo\ able circle is turned a sixteenth of a revolution upon 
its axis, and so on, the 136 combinations which are given in 
the sccunda Figura A will be successively obtained. These 
combinations are Lully’s pride, since they not only give a hold 
for the memory, but also serve as a topic for exhausting the 
circle of questions, and, indeed, arc designed to supply data 
for answers {vid. infra sub 12). 

6. To the Figura Dciy or A, is now to be added a second, the 
Figura animety or S. The former has to do with the chief 
object of our knowledge, the latter with the subject of it, the 
thinking spirit, which is designated by the letter S. While 
God has the scheme of the circle, to S is given the square. 
The four corners are designated by the letters B-E, B indi¬ 
cating memoriay C intellectuSy D voluntas and E the union 
of all potentia, so that it seems to be identical with S. 
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There is a great diflference, however, inasmuch as E signifies 
only the perfectly normal condition of S, when the memory 
retains, the understanding knows, and the will loves, a condition 
which is represented in the scheme by making the square blue 
(lividum). If this condition is changed, hatred taking the 
place of love, the union of the memoria rccolens (F), of the 
intellectus intelligens (G), and of the voluntas odicns (H), is 
denoted by the letter I, and the square is made black. Since 
however many things, for instance evil, may, indeed must, be 
hated. I or quadratum nigrum is not always an anomalous 
condition. This, however, is the case in the quadratum rubeum 
.ind viride. The square becomes red when the memoria oblivis- 
cens as K is joined with the intellectus ignorans as L, and the 
voluntas diligens vel odiens as M, to form N. Finally it be¬ 
comes green, denoting that the soul is in a state of conjecture 
and of doubt, when its first corner O unites the characters of 
B, F,- and K, that is, the memory retains and forgets ; when 
the second corner P combines the natures of C, G, and L, 
that is, the intellectus both knows and is ignorant; and 
finally, when its third corner Q joins in itself D, H, and M, 
that is, when love and hatred mingle in the will. When the 
soul therefore is R, or quadratum viride, it is not as it ought 
to be, and should strive to be E or I, or at least N. When 
these four squares are now laid one upon the other in the order 
given, not in such a way as to cover each other, but so that 
the different coloured corners show at equal distances, .i circle 
will be formed with sixteen point*: 'n the following order ; B, 
F, K, O, C, G, L, P, D, H, M, C, E, I, N, R. In later 
representations, where the important thing is to emphasize 
the parallelism of the separate figures, this order is replaced 
by the alphabetical. When fprther, as in the figure A, the 
sixteen termini are combined, there results a sccunda Figurn 
S, which contains the same number of canierce as the sccunda 
Figura A, namely 136. (Thus, for instance, in the Ars 
demonstrativa, Opp., 3.) In virtue of this tabula animee, E 
I N R is very often used as the formula for the entire soul. 
Still oftener E alone is employed, because it denotes the 
normal condition. This designation became such a habit 
with Lully that, in works which have no scholastic character 
and which do not employ the system of notation at all, E is 
nevertheless used instead of anima. 

7. To the two figures already mentioned is to be added the 
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Fipira T, called the fi^ra instrumenialis, because it is needed 
with all the others. The equilateral triangle here takes the 
place of the circle and of the square. The principal ideas of 
relation which serve as points of view in the consideration, 
and especially in the comparison of things, constitute the con¬ 
tent of this figure, to which Lully was led through the doctrines 
.of the predicables, predicaments and post-predicaments. The 
three are united to form a triangle, and five differently coloured 
ones are placed one above the other Uividum^ viride^ rubeum^ 
.^roceunty as in the case of the squares, so that their 

points divide the circle drawn about them into fifteen segments 
or cameray each of which has the colour of the triangle of 
which it forms a part. The three blue segments B, C, D, are 
DeuSy creaturay operatioy the green E differentiay F concor- 
dantiUy G contrarieiaSy the red H principiumy I mediuniy K 
finisy the yellow L majoritaSy M aqualitaSy N minoritaSy the 
black O affirmatioy P dubitatiOy Q negatio. The separate 
^corners are then subdivided, in B (Deus) essentia, unitas, dig- 
nitas being written, in C (creatura) intellectualis, animaliSy 
sensim/is, in D (operatio) artificialiSy naturalis, intellectualis. 
7 'o the three corners of the green triangle E, P', G, are added 
. the words intellectualis et intellectualiSyint. et.sens., sens.et.sens. 
H {principium) is more closely defined by the words caus^ 
quantitatis temporis, I {medium) by extremitatum mensura- 
tionis conjunctionis ; and finally, to K {finis) are added perfec- 
tionisy privationisy terminationis. The yellow triangle L M 
N is defined as having to do with the relation of substances, 
accidents, substances and accidents. Finally, O P Q, affirma¬ 
tion, doubt, and negation, are supplemented by possibile, impos¬ 
sible, enSy non ens as their object. These colour definitions 
are always given with their subjects, so that angulus de essen¬ 
tia Dei, de creatura intellectualiy de differentia sensualis et 
sensualisy de minoritate substantia, de negatione entis, etc., is 
spoken of. The Figura elementalis was originally treated as an 
appendix to the Figura T, and in Ars universalis was even 

called th&secunda Figura T. It results from the combination 
of four colours and the names of the four elements, which form 
four squares, each containing sixteen smaller squares. It is seen 
in this connection that Lully did not look upon the elements 
as combinations of original antitheses, as the Aristotelians did. 
According to him fire is of itself only warm ; it is dry merely 
per accidens on account of the communication of earth, as the 
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latter, dry in itself, is cold only on account of the communica- 
. tion of the atmosphere, etc. Every element therefore con¬ 
tains at the same time the others. This doctrine is further 
developed in the Liber chaos. The original order of the 
letters in the Figura Z*, as well as their meaning, was later 
modified. The original order was a result of the fact that, 
between every two of the like coloured points, four differently 
coloured ones were inserted, and thus between A and B 
the letters D G K N. This order was changed by the 
substitution of the alphabetical order, as in the case of the ‘ 
Figura S. The meaning of the letters was altered, because 
in the Figura Dei^ God was designated by the letter A, while 
in the blue triangle He was denoted by B. In order to bring 
them into agreement, the triangle was marked ABC instead 
of, as at first, BCD, and thus in Lully’s later writings 
each letter has the meaning which originally belonged to 
the following one. But the matter does not stop here. Lully 
soon finds that these five triads of instrumental concepts 
are not enough. He is obliged to add to the Figura T a 
Figura T\ which is formed, like the former, of five tri¬ 
angles revolving about a common centre. In order to avoid 
confusion he calls these semi-lividum^ semi-viridCy (“tc., and 
the whole often semi-triangula. To the first triangle {semi- 
lividum) belong A modus, B species, C ordo, to the second 
{semi-viride) D alteritas, E identitas, F communitas, to 
the third (semi-rubeum) G prioriias, H simultas, I posieri- 
tas, to the fourth {semi-croceum) K superioritas, L com^erh- 
bilitas, M inferioritas, to the fifth (si'mi-nigrztm) N universale, 
O indejinitum, P singulare. As in the case of the figures A 
and S, there are formed also in the present instances secundte 
by the combination of the separate segments. Origin¬ 
ally there were only 120 earnerce ipsius T, later just as many 
in the secunda Figura T, 120 being the necessary number 
with fifteen elements. The two are then finally united, and 
465 camerce result, which are represented first by thirty 
•columns, each shorter by one than its predecessor, afterwards 
by two concentric rings, one of them movable. 

8. The figures A, S, and T (Fei, aninue, instrumentalis) are 
the fundamental and most important ones. The figures V 
ipirtutum et viliorum) and X (oppositorum), however, were 
early added. The former contains, in fourteen segments, 
aJtemately red and blue the seven virtues and mortal sins, 
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and its secunda jigura is of course a triangle of 105 com¬ 
binations. The second gives eight opposites, sapientia et 
justitiay prcedestinatio et lUterum arbUriuniy perfectio et 
defectuSy meritum et culpay potestas et voluntas, gloria et paenay 
esse et privaiio, scientia et ignorantia. The first members of 
each couplet are blue and designated by the letters B-I, 
the second are green and denoted by the letters K-R. 
Later the first, fifth, sixth, and eighth pairs are omitted, 
preedestinatio and liberum arbitrium become B and K, esse 
and privatio C and L, the two following pairs retain their 
positions and their letters, and instead of the omitted ones, 
supposifio and demonstratio are given as F and O, immediate 
and mediate as G and P, realitas and ratio as H and Q, and 
potentia and objectum as I and R. If now these sixteen ter^ 
mini are brought into alphabetical order, and combined, with 
or without revolution, there will result the secunda figura X, 
with 136 camerce. Lully appears likewise to have employed 
the figures Y and Z in the beginning, or at least soon after 
the invention of his Art. These are represented as two un¬ 
divided circles, and designate, the one the value of truth, the 
other that of falsehood, and thus, if the letters of the table S 
be employed, the normally loving soul E loves Y, and the nor¬ 
mally hating soul I hates Z, and every combination of ideas 
which falls in Z, or into which Z falls, is false. 

9. Originally Lully can scarcely have thought of going 
btyond the figures A, S, T, V, X, Y, Z. This is shown by 
the fact that he treats these letters themselves as elements of 
combinations, from which a new figure results, containing in 
28 camcrce the combinations A A, A S, A T, etc,, S S, ST, 
etc., and calls it figura demonstrativa, as if the whole Ars 
demonstrativa were contained in it. We need not be sur¬ 
prised at the name figura nona for this, since the figura 
elementfllisy the appendix to the figure T, is reckoned with 
the others (not the Figura F, which is certainly of much 
later origin). But the more thoroughly these termini are 
carried out, the more clearly must it appear that not all 
knowledge is capable of being brought within the propositions 
which are contained in the 633, or if the 28 be added, 661 
combinations. It seems as if this first appeared when Lully 
began to treat the four University studies according to his 
new method. The three figures, which, with a full commen¬ 
tary upon them, are contained in the first volume of his works, 
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were then proposed. They are called Ptincipia Theologian 
Pkilosopkia, and Juris, Each one of these sciences is reduced 
to sixteen principles : theology to divina essentian dignitateSy 
operation articnli^ pracepta, sacramenta, virtuSy cognitioy dilec^ 
tiOy simplicitaSy compositioy ordinatio, suppositiOy expositioyprima 
intentiOy secunda intentio : philosophy to prima causay motusy 
infelligentia, orbisy forntay materia prima, natura, elementa, 
appetituSy potentia, habitiis, actus, mixtio, digestio, compositio, 
alteratio ; law to forma, materia, jus compositum, jus com¬ 
mune, jus spcciale, jus naturale, jus positkmm, jus canoni- 
citm, jus civile, jus cons net ttdinalc, jus theoricum, jus 
prarticum, jus nufritivum, jus comparatwum, jus antigmim, 
jus nomm. These sixteen principles, designated by the 
letter.; B-R, form in each of the three cases a large triangle 
containing 136 combinations, which the commentary treats at 
length. The Principles of Medicine follow another scheme. 
They are represented as a tree whose roots form the four 
humoresy and from whose trunk, by means of the four principles, 
warmth, dryness, cold, and moisture, the natural (healthy) and 
unnatural (unhealthy) phenomena are drawn. 

10. But when now in so great a number of figures the 
.same letters are used with constantly changing .signifKatioms, 
rules must be given to avoid confusion. Lully therefore 
introduces numbers as indices, for the purpose of di.stinguishing 
the letters and the combinations of the various figures. The 
same method was .subsequently employed by Descartes in 
designating the different forces. '1 he letters of the figure S 
.stand unaltered, those of the figure A arc changed to Ah Bh 
Ch etc., those of the figure T to Ah IV, Ch etc., those of the 
figure V to A^, B®, etc., those of the figure X to Ah B*, etc., 
those of the Figura Theologia to A®, B®, etc., the Principia 
Philosophic to A®, B®, etc., the Principia Juris to A', Bh etc. 
The fact that in the Tcrinini of the Figura T', a comma 
takes the place of the numerical index, is one argument going 
to prove the later date of this figure. Later, the number of 
the figures is increased to sixteen, and as there are no letters 
left to designate them, a new method of notation must be 
found. A T signatum (T’) had been inserted among the 
titulisy and in the same way V’ is now used for the titulus 
figure Juris, X’ designates the Ji^ura Theologic, and Z’ the 
^ura Pkilosopkia. A’, S’ and Y’ still remain, and these are 
used to denote those figures which have not yet been men- 
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tioned. Figura A\ or infiuentia, is a blue triangle whose 
three points correspond to the Termini^ B infiientia^ C 
disposition D diffusio, which divide the ring surrounding them 
into three parts. Y’ denotes the figura finiunt or finaliSt 
which shows a ring divided into six parts designated by the 
letters B-G, in which C conveniens is blue, E inconveniens 
red, G partim sic partim sic a mixture of the two, and in 
which B represents a blue, D a red, and F a mixed combina¬ 
tion of Termini of the earlier figures. By this figure and by 
a variation of it (sccunda figura finalis) it is said to be possible 
to post oneself in all investigations. The Figura S' ox figura 
derivationum refers to the fact that grammar has contributed 
not a little to the invention of the entire system. Thirteen 
divisions of a ring with the syllables re, ri, ans, us, le, tas, mus, 
do, ne, cr, in, pree, denote the most important etymological 
forms. Magnificare, magnificabilc, and magnitudo, are related 
to one another, as re, Ic, and do, etc. ’Wio figura clcmentalis, 
which has also a second figure just like the others, remains 
without any distinguishing letter, since the last seven letters 
of the alphabet have already served twice as designations of 
figures. The same is the case with the figura universalis, in 
which, as the sixteenth figure, Lully unites all the previous 
ones. This figure shows the methods of rotation in the form¬ 
ing of combinations carried to its furthest extent. A metal 
apparatus is constructed whose centre is formed by a round 
surface, about which the various coloured rings revolve. The 
immovable centre is blue, and contains the figure A’ (/«- 
flucntice) in the form of a triangle BCD. The next ring, 
surrounding the centre, contains for the sake of the combina¬ 
tions the same three termini, and the ring being tinted, so 
that the point B’ comes between B and C of the stationary 
triangle, there results a hexagon, which stands in the middle of 
the whole apparatus, and has at its angles the letters B B’, 
C C’, D D’. The next two rings, likewise blue, contain the 
letters of xkio figura finium Y'. There are two of these rings, 
in order*to be able to bring out, by turning one of them, all 
the possible combinations of the tei’mini of this figure. For 
the same reason, iho figura S or derivationum, which follows, 
is likewise represented by two rings. These rings, green in 
colour, contain in their thirteen divisions the syllables given 
above. Two equal rings next follow, each divided into four 
differently coloured parts. These represent the figura elemen- 
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tcUis^ which has no letter to designate it. The next two rings 
are divided into fourteen parts, each of which is assigned one 
of the letters which designate the figures, and thus does not 
represent a terminus^ but an entire figure, the figura elemen- 
talis being omitted. The colours in these rings are various. 
It is easy to see why Z is red and V a mixture of red and 
blue, but why T' should be red and S’ green, etc., is harder 
to understand. Next come rings divided into sixteen parts, 
which bear the letters B-R. Lully does not consider it 
necessary to employ so many of these rings that every figure, 
which has sixteen termini, shall have two rings. Four appear 
to him sufficient to form the combinations of the termini 
which belong to the same figure, as well as of those which 
belong to different figures. This must have shown him that it 
was not a good idea to begin the termini of the figure T with 
the letter A instead of B. 

11. Lully’s doctrine of principles and of sciences, in the form 
which it assumes in this figura naturalis, reaches its greatest 
perfection, and at the same time is in full agreement with 
what is taught in the Ars compendiosa, in the commentary 
(Lectura) upon it (both in vol. i.), and in other writings of a 
similar character. Consequently the Ars demonstrativa and 
the Introductoria to it must be regarded as a more important 
source from which to learn his system, than other works, in 
which it appears simpler because the number of the termini 
is less. This is especially true of the Ars inventiva veritatis 
(vol. v.), with which the Tabula gencralis, and the works related 
to it, are in comparatively close agreement. The most im¬ 
portant variations from the earlier teaching are as follows. 
The figure hitherto named A is here called the first. It loses 
its last seven termini and forms a ring of only nine camera 
with the unchanged termini B-K. At the same time the 
tabula derivationum, again greatly abbreviated, is united 
with it, and it is stated that every principle must be thought 
of as tivum (formerly called ans), bile and are. (H as 
tivum virtuificativum, as bile virtuificabile, and as are virtui- 
ficare.) What was formerly called figura T is now usually 
cited simply as the second figure. It loses the blue and black 
triangle, and there remain therefore but nine termini, which no 
longer have their original letters, since BCD are applied to 
the green triangle and replace the original E F G, while the 
latter appear as the corners of the red triangle, that is princi- 
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pium^ medium and finis formerly represented by I, K, and L. 
Finally, H, I, and K take the place of L, M, and N in the 
triangulum croceum. A third figure gives the possible com¬ 
binations of the nine letters which form a triangle of only 
thirty-six earnerte, the repetitions (BB, CC, DD, etc.) being 
omitted. In these camcre?, therefore, BC, for instance, may 
represent four different combinations, bonitas and magnitude, 
bonilas and concordantia^ dififerentia and magnitudo^ differentia 
and concordantia. Much may be said in favour of these sim¬ 
plifications, since by means of them conceptions like Deus, 
dubilatio, etc. arc removed from the series of relations, and 
the figura T contains only termini of that kind. Neverthe¬ 
less it must be regarded as a very unfortunate step when, for 
the .sake of avoiding the ambiguity in B C just pointed out, a 
new method is used instead of the earlier system of indices. 
According to the new method, when a terminus belongs to 
the first figure it remains unchanged, but when it belongs U> 
the second (T) a 1 ' is inserted before its letters, so that if the 
combination should be bonitas ct magnitude it would be written 
B C, but if bonitas ct concordantia it would be written, not B C, 
but B T C, as if it were a combination of three elements. 
The designation by means t)f indices has .so many superiorities 
over this method, that it may be doubted whether this, which 
is here represented as a later simplification of the system, 
was not really the more })rimitivc form of it. Leaving out 
of consideration, however, the fact that when Lully wrote the 
Tabula gencralis he w^as already fifty-eight years old, and 
when he wTote the brevis practica tabulce gencralis he W'as 
sixty-eight, it is difficult to believe that he could later have 
added to such conceptions as differentia, prioritas, etc., the 
conceptions Teas, suppositio, etc. Lully describes at this time, 
under the name of the fourth figure, an apparatus in which 
combinations of the third order are produced. These con¬ 
centric rings, each divided into nine segments, can form with 
the letters B-R 84 combinations, w’hen the two other ring.s 
are revolved. Every such combination consists properly of 
six elements, since ever)’ terminus has two significations, and 
these can of course be combined in twenty different ways, 
and hence the Tabula w’hich follows the four figures is formed 
of eighty-four columns, each containing twenty combinations of 
the third order. The greater number of these however con¬ 
sist of four letters, on account of the unfortunate system of 
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notation just criticized. More than four letters arc not 
needed, since the termini of the first figure are always placed 
before those of the second, and hence the T governs all the 
letters which follow it. Lully says in regard to the.se tables, 
that the philosopher should have them always at his elbow 
(as the mathematician of to-day his logarithmic and trigono¬ 
metric tables), in order to know immediately to what column 
any problem belongs. Soon however a third signification is 
added to the two meanings which each of the nine letters 
already has. The hwcstigandi, although not .always 

deduced in the same m.'inncr, are nine in number, and hence 
are denoted by the letters B -K. Lully mentions them in the 
ars im>entiva veritatis, in the tabula generalis and its brevis 
praciica, in the ars compendiosa and the commentary upon it. 
Since the investigation jiroceeds toward a solution of the 
questions utruni ? quid ? de quo ? quarc ? quantum ? quale ? 
ubi ? quando ? quomodo ? cum quo ? ihti regulee investigandi 
coincide with these, and therefore nearly with the Aristotelian 
categories, which must then indeed submit to having two 
of their number denoted by the same letter K. Hitherto 
B had designated bonitas and diffe 7 ‘entiay .and now it denotes 
alsi) the prima regula investigationis and the queestio utrum ? 
so that the entire .series of letters becomes a tabula queestionuni. 
The chief objects of thought also, in the series Cxod, intelligence* 
(angel), firmament, soul, etc., which is constantly recurring 
among the Aristotelian.s, are brought together, nine in number, 
in a icdfula subjcctorum^ to which correct investigation is re¬ 
ferred. The system of Lully is considered by later commen¬ 
tators, such as Bruno {^id. § 247), Agrippa of Nettesheim [ind, 
§ 237, 4), Bernard de Lavinheta, and by admirers such 
as ALsted, Leibnitz and others, only in this simplified form. 
In the works published by Zetzner also it appears in the same 
form. Since the more recent presentations of the system for 
the most part follow these works, there are to be found in 
them only extracts from the Ars magna ct ultima^ and from 
the De audit, kabbal. But this leads the reader to do an 
injustice to Lully. For if it is not known how he. came 
gradually to give various meanings to the same letters in the 
different tables, it must appear very arbitrary when the system 
opens with the statement “ B signifies goodness, difference, 
whether } God, justice, avarice.” And further, it must appear 
inexplicable, when* the construction with coloured triangles is 
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not known to have preceded, why the angulus vtrtdts, etc., 
is continually spoken of. And it is thus easy to understand 
why one should hasten to complete the perusal of this system, 
so as to.be able to say to the world that one has to deal 
here with a man at least half crazy. Like the A rs magna et 
ultima in the edition of Zetzner, all the writings in the fifth 
volume of Lully’s complete works are devoted in their last 
part to questions. In the Ars inventiva the elements are 
given for the solution of 842 questions, and then to make up 
the thousand, 158 more questions are proposed, unaccompanied 
with such hints, extra volumen artis. The Tabula generalis 
contains 167 answered questions, the commentary upon it 
promises iocxd, but breaks off at the 912th, and so on. In this 
connection reference is often made to earlier investigations, 
and it is shown how the dem<)nstration is to be carried on 
per dejinitiones^ how per figuras^ how per tabulam^ how per 
regulas, and how per qtutstioncs. The works A rs amativa 
and Arborphilosophia amoris {vtnXXo^n in Paris in 1298) empha¬ 
size especially the fact that science as the knowledge of God is 
love for Him, and likewise that repentance and conversion pro¬ 
mote knowledge. Otherwise the views in regard to scientific 
method are the same as in the Tabula generalis. But in the 
Arbor philosophia desiderata,Aso contained in the sixth volume, 
a modification appears. The work was thus named because in it 
Lully explains to his son how, from the tree of memory, intelli¬ 
gence and will, that is, of the collective powers of the soul, 
if it be preserved by faith, love, and hope, the tree of philo¬ 
sophy grows, whose trunk is ens, since it has to do only with 
being, and from which nine branches and nine blossoms 
.spring. He begins then with the latter and gives us the 
twenty-seven Jiores, the nine principles of the first and the 
nine of the second figure (as in the works last characterized), 
that is, bonitas, magnitudo, etc., differentiet, concordantia, etc., 
and in addition to these nine other conceptions, ^ potentia, 
C objectmn, 1 ) memoria, E intentio, F punctum trauscendens, 
G vacuum, H operatio, I jmtitia, K ordo. Nine objects, 
designated by the letters L-T, then follow as the rami of this 
tree. They are L ens quod est Deus et ens quod non est Deus, 
M ens reale et ens phantasticum, N genus et species, O movens 
et mobile, P unitas et pluralitas, 0 abstractum et concretum, 
R intensum et extensum, S similitudo ct dissimilitudo, T genera^ 
tio et corruptio. This presentation is then followed by the 
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description of an apparatus. Four concentric rings are divided 
each into nine segments, the two outer ones containing the 
letters B~K, the two inner ones the letters L-T. By turning 
the rings upon their axes all possible combinations may be 
obtained of the elements B~K ( Hores) and L-T (rami) among 
themselves, as well as among each other. The circles, it is true, 
do not state which of the three flores each letter indicates. 
With the rami error is not possible. The work De aninta 
rationali divides the material into ten chapters, according to 
the questions uirum ? quid ? etc. In the Liber de bomine, 
written six years later, the number nine is once more secured 
by the omission of the utrum ? But the work De Deo et Jesu 
ChristOy written in the same year, goes back again to the 
number ten. 

12. It was certainly not Lully’s intention that the turning of 
the rings should take the place of one’s own thinking. At the 
same time it is certain that he expected thinking to be greatly 
aided by his system and his apparatus. The mnemonic 
assistance which they both furnish must have aroused his 
enthusiasm, for with all the Schoolmen he assigned a very high 
place to the memory. In his opinion the voluntas odiens may, 
under certain circumstances, be compatible with a healthy con¬ 
dition of the soul, but the memoria oMiviens never. Such a 
man must be interested in a system which is at least an ars reco- 
lendi. But his Art is in fact more. It accomplishes namely 
what is accomplished by all topical schemes, from the hints of 
Cicero down to the models after which sermons are arranged ; 
it furnishes points of view undtT which the object is to be 
considered. He himself shows '■•ow extraordinarily great the 
number of points of view are which offer themselves, when 
one,—in discussing the question, for instance, whether there can 
be a good and a bad God,—takes up the tabula instrumentalis, 
and asks in which of its triangles the conceptions under con¬ 
sideration lie. They will be found in all five triangles, so that 
the object is to be compared with all the conceptions contained 
in the five. Indeed this is not all, because the investigator 
will be referred to the figure A, etc. In short, Lully is right 
when he says that his system is an ars investigandi. But he 
claims still more for it. The difficulty, the apparent impossi¬ 
bility, of bringing some things into union, often has its ground 
only in the fact that the two are not carried back to tne real 
principle which underlies them. If they were thus carried back 
- VOL. I. n H 
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they might prove themselves to be one. When two trees stand¬ 
ing at a distance from one another are attacked by the same 
disorder, he who has discovered that they both spring from 
one root, will see that the phenomenon is natural, while another 
man will regard it as an accident, or even a miracle. In the 
same way, according to Lully, a mass of difficulties will be 
easily solved, when we do not stop with the mere facts, which 
appear perhaps contradictory, but inquire in what the ultimate 
ground and principle of this and of that fact consist. If it is 
found that the reason for the one and the source of the other 
are identical, the difficulty disappears. The doctrine of prin¬ 
ciples alone leads to these proofs ex eequiparantia^ as to 
many others, and it is thus an ars demonstrantli. Since all 
other sciences proceed in their demonstrations from certain 
presuppositions which arc not further proved, and which no 
other science establishes, it appears as if the various sciences 
stood upon no certain foundation, or as if they contradicted 
each other, until their apparently irreconcilable propositions 
are deduced from the principles of all knowledge. But 
since demonstration only establishes that which we already 
know, the true signihcance of the doctrine of the sciences is 
not yet exhausted. It teaches us also what we have not 
hitherto known, is therefore an ars inveniendi. The expe¬ 
rience that often an entirely accidental combination of two 
thoughts carries the mind into new paths, and that mere 
accitlents often lead to the discovery of new truths, should 
teach us the advisability of combining every thought with as 
many others as possible. It often happens that a combination 
of ideas is trustworthy when one predicate, untrustworthy 
when another, is applied to it: for instance, the propositions, 
the mountain goat is an absurdity, and, it exists. If the system 
of designations by letters be used, it will ])e seen at once that 
a combination, in which the sign Z (falsehood) occurs, cannot 
be combined with another in which the sign Y (truth) is found. 
This is like mathematicjil calculations, which are seen to be 
false when they result in an imaginary quantity. When we 
realize h/jw many problems have become soluble only since 
the extraction of higher roots has been reduced to a pro¬ 
cess of division, in connection w'ith which the logarithmic 
table is employed, we shall not be surprised that Lully should 
hope for such great results from a combination of signs and 
of formula; drawn from his tables. How little he intended 
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to leave to accident, and how far he was from thinking that 
the mere turning of the rings could make a master, is shown 
by the many hundreds of examples which he gives in his va¬ 
rious works, to illustrate how the figures are to be used for the 
solution of questions. In some cases he divides the question 
into the conceptions contained in it, and then inquires in which 
conditionibm each of them is found; that is, he gives the com¬ 
plete demonstration. Thus, for instance, in the fourth distinc¬ 
tion of ih<e^Ars demonstrativa^ where he takes up the Qiuesiiones 
in connection with the first thirty-eight questions. In other 
cases he gives only the combinations of the Htuii, that is, the 
figures by means of which the solution is to be reached, leav¬ 
ing the choice of the camerte in the figures to the reader r 
thus in the 1044 questions upon all sorts of subjects which 
follow those just mentioned. Lully is well aware that the 
reduction of all investigation and dcmionstration to these souls 
of all proof gives to rea.soning a garb of mystery. This is all 
the better, for he wishes to make science easy only to adepts 
in it, who study it thoroughly. In conntxtion with Lully’s 
system we are reminded constantly of the new paths which 
mathematics later entered, and that not without feeling the 
influence of his Art. In the .same way is suggested the 
mystery with which a Fermat hurled his propositions into 
the world, without giving the proofs for them. 


§ 207. 

In connection with Lully the common experience is exem¬ 
plified, that the invention of a n * thod applicable to everything 
speedily leads a person to take up the sciences as a whole. 
He had scarcely become a pupil when he became a teacher, 
an example which is often repeated. The ca.se is different 
when the acquired material is to be handled poetically. A 
true poem does not result when a mere external scheme gives 
to the material furnished, whether complete or fragmentary, the 
appearance of an organism, but only when the material crys¬ 
tallizes itself, upon the coming together of all the elements. 
A man is able to play only with that which he understands 
thoroughly. To handle a subject poetically is play, in distinction 
from the worry and hard work of the mere rhymster. If the 
scholastic doctrines are not only to be made easier to scholars 
by means of rhymes to aid the memory, but are also to be 
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brought home in a true work of art to the spirit of all who 
have a soul for beauty, there is needed a man who, more 
learned than the most learned of his age, combines poetical 
genius with the learning which made him a living encyclopaedia 
of all the knowledge of his time, and joins to both an accurate 
knowledge of the world for which he sings. Lully, in order 
to accomplish his work, was obliged to renounce the world. 
Dante was all the more fitted to carry out his mission because 
of the active part which he took in worldly affairs. 

§ 208. 

Dante. 

M. A. F. O/anam: Dante et la pbUo^ophiecatliollque autreizi'eme Slide. JVauv. 
idit. I’aris, 1845. Kr. X. Wcgcic: Dantds Leben tmd JVerke, knlturj^e- 
schicAtlich dargestelU. 1852. Dante Forsdinttgen. Altes 

und Neues. Halle, j86y. 

I. Durante Alekuiieki (also Alighieri, and originally 
Aldighieri) was born at l''lorence in May, 1265. He w.'is 
aroused to poetic enthusiasm by very early love, and through 
his intercourse with Hrunetto Latini, and afterwards with 
Guido Cavalcanti, he was led to a style of poetic composition 
which owes its origin to the study of the Roman bards, as well 
as to a knowledge of the Provencals on the one side, and of the 
Schoolmen on the other. The death of the object of his affec¬ 
tions nearly drove him wild, and he then became better ac¬ 
quainted with the Schoolmen, devoting himself earnestly to the 
study of philosophy, and hearing lectures upon it in Paris and 
perhaps in Bologna. The Thomist Siger {pjid. supra, § 204,4) 
seems to have attracted him especially. His long residence in 
a foreign country may have contributed to the opinion that 
the rule of the party to which he had hitherto belonged was 
no longer for the good of his fatherland. However that was, at 
A period when the victory of the Papacy over the Empire had 
put an end to the influence of foreigners in Italy, but at the 
same time to the unity of the country, Dante went over to the 
Ghibelline party, and declared the well-being of Italy and of 
the world to be dependent upon the possession of strong 
power by an Emperor, Italian or non-Italian, ordained of God 
but not of the Pope. Holding such opinions, he could not 
have loved Pope Boniface VIII., even if the latter had not 
schemed against the party of which he was a member. In 
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the year 1301 he was sent to Rome as an ambassador from 
his native city, and was retained there until Charles of Anjou 
entered Florence in the interest of the Pope. He was then, 
in company with many others, exiled from Florence by the 
opposite party, on the 27th of January, 1302. From that time 
on he lived in various places, always hoping, either through 
the might of weapons or through the withdrawal of the edict 
of banishment, to be able to return to his home. He was 
however always deceived, and especially by the failure of the 
Roman expedition of Henry VII. After that he was for a 
long time the welcome guest of Can (Grande) della Scala, 
and later of Guido of Ravenna; but he always felt himself 
to be an exiled stranger. He died in Ravenna on the 14th 
of September, 1321. 

2. The first extended work which he wrote was the De 
monarckia libb. IILy completed probably in the year 1298 
(cf. Bohmer : Ueber Dante's Monarckia, Halle 1866). This 
was followed by the Vita Nuova, containing the history of his 
love for Beatrice down to the year 1300. The greater part 
of this work had been composed earlier. Dante places the 
events which are described in his principal work in the same 
year. After the Vita Nuova, he laboured, apparently con¬ 
temporaneously, upon the two unfinished works, th<‘ Convivio 
(commonly called Convito), written in Italian, and the Dc . 
vulgari eloquentia (not eloquio) in Latin. He appears to 
have devoted the last thirteen years of his life solely to th(i 
great work which has made him immortal—the wonderful 
Commedia, which was very early 'ailed the Divina Comniedia. 
None of his works has been so often published as this. It 
has been printed with the greatest diplomatic accuracy in the 
edition of Karl Witte (Berlin, 1862). Among the editions of 
his remaining works, that'of Fraticelli is especially worthy 
of praise. Among the German translations of the Divine 
Comedy, that of Philalethes, the late King of Saxony, is 
especially noteworthy, not only on account of the faithful¬ 
ness of the rendering, but also on account of its accurate 
development of the scholastic doctrines. It has recently 
appeared in a new edition which is accessible to all. In 1864 
appeared the translations of the two foremost Dante scholars 
in Germany, Blanc and Witte. That of the latter has already 
(1876) reached a third edition, and a volume of notes has been 
added. 
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3. The thread upon which Dante in his poem hangs his 
doctrines, is a passage through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, 
to each of which a third part of the work is devoted. Not 
only his eschatological, but also his political, dogmatic, and 
philosophical views are unfolded in the poem. He says 
expressly in his dedicatory epistle, that his work has more 
than one meaning. In the midst of the forest of errors where 
the principal passions roam,—lust of the flesh, pride, and 
avarice, the three which caused the fall, according to the 
greatest scholastic theologians,—he is met by Virgil, who ap¬ 
pears as the instriimtmt of grace, and is led by him first into 
the Lower World. This is thought of as an inverted cone, 
whose apex coincides with the middle of the earth and with 
the centre of gravity of the prince of hell. The first of its 
various stories (the Limbus) is destined for pious heathen 
and for unbaptized children, the remainder of them for sinners 
of all kinds. His visit to the different parts, and his conver- 
.sation with his guide or with various ones among the damned, 
give him the opportunity of showing that the degree of punish¬ 
ment is proportioned to the guilt, the Aristotelian scale serving 
as an analogy. At the same time he takes occasion to ex- 
pre.ss himself in regard to the condition and the chief person¬ 
ages of his fatherland, and to complain loudly that the Church 
lias been given over to destruction by worldly possessions and 
worldly power. As the two most severely punished offenders, 
there appear, in the deepest abyss of hell, Judas and Brutus, 
the one the bctrayiu* of Christ, the founder of the Church, the 
other the betrayer of Ciesar, the founder of the empire. Their 
treason was directed against that which conditioned earthly 
happiness and heavenly blessedness. They deserve therefore 
the greatest misery. 

4. In the second part of the poem the journey upon and 
around the Mount of Purification is described. Its base is 
the antipodes of the gulf of hell, and upon its summit is found 
the earthly paradise. Not only is the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of jiurification after death here drawn out, but it is shown also 
ht)w it is man’s sinfulne.ss which is to blame for the want of 
hap[)incss on earth. Virgil, the symbol of the wisdom drawn 
from reason without the help of revelation, is here too the 
guide. This wisdom serves to show that only repentance can 
lead to the goal, and that all sins must be done away one after 
the other, and the mark upon the forehead erased, before the , 
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summit of earthly happiness can be reached. Balconies 
encircling the mountain, and smaller in diameter the 
higher up they are, form the scene for the expiation of the 
seven mortal sins. When almost at the summit, Virgil is 
relieved by .Statius, who is to be regarded as the symbol of 
philosophy already sanctified by Christianity. The eiirthly 
paradise upon the loftiest point of the earth shows, in an 
exalted vision, how the highest earthly happiness can be 
reached only when the Church (the chariot) rests upon the 
empire (the tree). It shows also that the gift of worldly 
possessions to the Church, although well mc;ant, was destruc¬ 
tive, and is one of the principal reasons why the relation of 
Church and State, as well as all well-being on earth, is dis¬ 
turbed. 

5. Virgil had been honoured as the representative of all 
human knowledge before Dante's time. To Dante the 
Ghibelline he was especially dear, as the glorificr of im¬ 
perialism, to Dante the writer, as the model of style. But 
he can at most lead the way only to the place where the sym¬ 
bols of knowledge and of imperialism are to be found. Into 
the heavenly Paradise, to which the* third part of the j)oem is 
^levoted, the wandering soul, as in the Anticlaudian of Alanus 
(r^V/. sup 7 ‘a, § 170, 5), is led by another figure. Bt'atrice, the 
early departed object of his boyish and youthful love, whom 
he had once vowed to glorify above all women, is represented 
as the symbol of the highest wisdom imparted by revealing 
grace, that is, of theology ; and she shows the way to the. 
truths which are above reason. At her side and under her 
guidance the poet rises above the earth, and wanders through 
the nine heavenly sphere's, ruled by the three hierarchies of 
.superhuman beings. The descri])tion of the j6urncy gives 
him the opportunity, not only to unfold the cosmical views of 
his time, but also to judge those in regard to whose blcssi-d- 
ness and holiness he had no doubts, and finally to explain the 
relation between the active and contemplative life. Upon the 
way, which closes with a hasty contemplation of the Trinity, 
the most intricate theological and philosophical questions are 
discussed. 

6. To say that Dante gives nothing, or at least very little, 
which is not to be found in Albert or in Thomas, is not to 
criticize him. In accordance with the position assigned to 
him, all that can be demanded is that these doctrines shall 
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have been so infused into his heart’s blood that he may be 
able to reproduce them in such a way that they shall cease to 
be the property of the Schools. This is accomplished when 
he divests the scholjLstic doctrines of the language of the 
Schools and of the Church; and when he goes still further, 
and gives them a form in which, not only the scholar, but 
business men, knights, women, even the common man, can 

f row enthusiastic over them, that is, the poetical form, 
n his hands this form is not merely a garment put on for 
mnemonic or other purposes, like the rhymed Sententia sen- 
teniiarum of Bonaventura {vid. supra, § 197, 3). In Dante 
genuine poetry and scholasticism so intermingle, that in his 
Convivio he analyses his love poems rhetorically, and com¬ 
ments upon them scholastically, without feeling that he thus 
sins against them, and in his Divine Comedy transforms the 
very arcana of scholastic philosophy, with its syllogistic argu¬ 
ments, so dry in the hands of every one else, into the descrip¬ 
tion of a pilgrimage which at one moment terrifies and at 
the next inspires the reader. At the same time the poem 
does not make the frosty impression of an allegory, like the 
Anti-clandianns, for instance; but even if the fact, that 
Virgil, Statius, Beatrice, Matilda signify something other than 
themselves, be left out of account, it remains a charming 
thing, a poetical composition of the first rank, not only on 
account of the magical music of the language, but for many 
other reasons. Only complete mastery of the material could 
make possible such a poetical transfiguration of it. 

7. It is not to be wondered at, after what has been said 
above (§ 203, 9), that of the two whom Dante especially follows, 
Albert should be his master in physics, and Thomas in politics 
and theology. Of the natural sciences none appears more 
familiar to him than astronomy. The designations of time 
in his poem show how well-known to him the constella¬ 
tions were; and there are not wanting instances in which he 
makes attacks upon the corrupt calendar of his day. The nine 
heavenly spheres were at that time commonly accepted. Of 
these, seven belong to the planets, the eighth to the fixed stars, 
while the ninth is the primuvi mobile, and all move within the 
extra-spatial empyrean. As remarked above, these are com¬ 
bined by Dante with the three hierarchies of the Areopagite, 
§ 146), and that in such a way that the lowest (the sphere 
of the moon) has an angel, the highest {primum tnobile) a seraph 
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as its mover; in the Convivioy where Dante differs with the 
Areopagite as well as with Gregory the Great in regard to 
the order of the angels, they are combined also with the 
arts and sciences of the irivium and qvadrivium. Although 
Aristotle is for Dante, as well as for Albert and Thomas, the 
highest authority in physical matters, he differs with him 
where the two Schoolmen do. The eternity of matter he re¬ 
gards as an error. The original material was created, and not 
entirely without form, for an actual substance without form is 
a contradiction. But it has as its form immensity, so that 
the distinction, made by many Schoolmen in the six days” 
work, between the crcatio (canfusio), disposition and ornatuSn 
can be adopted by him. Dante, in agreement with his great 
teachers, differs with Aristotle not only in regard to the 
lowest, but also in regard to the highest physical conception. 
The soul is not merely the form of the body, but is itself sub¬ 
stance, and can therefore exist without the body. To be sure, 
such independent existence is only temporary, for the impulse 
to embody itself remains, and produces at one time the 
phantom body of the intermediate state, and at another the 
resurrection body. 

8. In politics also Dante appears as a strict Thomist, 
wherever principles are concerned, and not merely <jiiestions 
f>f the day. He owes most to the works of Thomas and of 
yltgidius Colonna which bear the same title {yid. supra, § 203, 
9, § 204, 4). The goal of man is a double hapi)iness, an 
earthly and a heavenly. The wav to the former is pointed 
out by reason (Virgil), and the mo''al and int<*llectual virtues 
which spring from reason suffice ’br attaining it. Nothing 
contributes more to it than peace, and the institution for the 
preservation of peace is the State. The State should be a 
monarchy, since a division of power weakens it. Beginning with 
these Thomistic propositions Dante goes on further. .Strife 
may arise, not only among the subjects of a prince, but also 
among princes themselves, and therefore the latter as much as 
the former need a monarch over them. This leads to a uni¬ 
versal monarchy, to a prince over princes, that is, to an emperor 
In his De Monarchia Dante seeks to establish in the three 
books the three following ideas : first, an empire must exist; 
secondly, Rome for reasons drawn both from secular and reli¬ 
gious history may lay claim to be the centre of such a monarchy; 
and finally the emperor is emperor, not by virtue of papal but by 
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virtue of Divine authority. The Emperor, as the feudal lord 
of all princes, is feudal lord of the Pope, if the Pope possesses 
land. Heavenly blessedness is to be distinguished from earthly 
happiness. The acquired virtues are not sufficient for its 
attainment; there is needed also the infusion of the theo¬ 
logical virtues of which wc become participants only through 
revelation and grace (Beatrice). The institution which leads 
to the attainment of this end is the Church, whose government 
is entrusted, not to the Plmperor but to the Pope. It is a 
mortal sin, to renounce the duty of leading the Church, as 
Celestine had done. The more the Papacy keeps in view only 
s[)iritiial rule, and only si)iritual means to that end, the greater 
and more glorious it is. In this position it rightly demands 
that c'vt'n the Emperor shall bow before the .spiritual father. 
Witli the same anger with which he attacks the secularization 
of tht‘ Papacy, Dante (although his enemy) stigmatizes the 
violence inflicted upon Pope Boniface VIII. by the temporal 
power. That which had been seen once in the history of 
the world (z’tW. § 152), a ruler of Christendom who was at 
the same time feudal lorrl and favourite son of the Church, is 
what 1 )unte longs for, as Plato had longed for a true republic. 

It is this which he does not cease to hope for, although he 
changes his mind in regard to the pillars of his hope. 

§ 209. 

Conc luding Remark. 

If the philosophy of an age is only the outspoken secret of 
the age § 3), the popularization of it ushers in its end. The 
greater the number to whom a secret is known, the less is it a 
secret. 'I'hat which is known by many, or indeed by all, be¬ 
comes trivial because universally known, and is no longer the 
peculiar property of the wise. The Sophists, by populariz¬ 
ing the f)re-SocTatic philosophy supra, § 62) did away 
with it; Cicero did the same* for the entire classical philosophy 
(t'/c/. § 106); and the popular philosophy of the eighteenth 
century did away with all that preceded Kant. In the same way, ' 
w’hen the mastery of the mysteries of scholasticism has become 
an easily learned artifice, or melodious triplets initiate into 
the doctrines of the Aristotelians, the thorough investigator 
of necessity begins to feel that philosophy must be something 
different and something more. The concluding and therefore 
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negative reaction of the popularizing activity upon scholastic 
wi^om arouses the anger of the representatives of the latter, 
the Thomists, against the Lullists, for so neglecting the Latin 
language, and leads many modern writers to hail Dante as the 
beginner of a new period. They are more correct who have 
called his poem the dying strain of a system that has run its 
course. 


THIRD DIVLSION. 

Zbc S)cca^cncc of Scbolaottciom. 

§ 210 . 

THE fact that at its very culmination the fall of scholasticism 
begins, is explained by its position in the history of the world. 
The adoption of Aristotelian philosophy by that scholasticism 
which was honoured by the Church has been characterized as 
an antitype of the crusades (vtW. § i8o). The first glorious 
and romantic crusade was followed by later ones in which 
religious need was a mere side issue, if not indeed wholly a 
pretence. Only the ignorant masses thought of the holy 
sepulchre as the object; those who saw more clefirlv had in 
view the weakening of the imperial power, the plundering of 
Constantinople, or commercial and other like ends, so that 
finally an Emperor infected with Mohammedan ideas, a recog¬ 
nised enemy of the Church under the ban of excommunication, 
recovered J erusalem by means of a ' reaty with the unbelievers, 
while the really pious King of France, who is honoured as a 
saint, appeared as a reactionary who was vainly fighting for a lost 
cause. In the samt; way, in the diagram of the development 
of scholastic Aristotelianism, the dominion of faith secured by 
Albert, as.serted by Thomas, and glorified by Dante, must 
firove itself but temj)orary. The crusades, instead of promoting 
the ends of the Church, in the end only call into being new 
worldly creations and satisfy worldly interests. In the same 
way, out of the subjection to dogma of heathen secular wisdom 
must be developed a philosophy which renounces its allegiance 
to dogma. 

§ 211 . 

Leaving this parallel out of account, however, it is easy to 
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explain why the introduction of Aristotelianism into scholas¬ 
ticism necessarily endangered the ecclesiastical character of 
the latter. It seemed to the Church unobjectionable that 
Aristotle should testify to the truth of her doctrines ; but more 
carefully considered it was a very serious matter for her. It is 
plain that the trustworthiness of a person whose testimony is 
appealed to, is really regarded as higher than that of the person 
to whom he testifies. As a consequence, whoever becomes 
accustomed to demand that Aristotle and his commentators 
shall go surety for the doctrines of the Church, is in a fair way 
to seek for the testimony of that spirit which inspired Aris¬ 
totle to write his works and the Arabs to produce their com¬ 
mentaries, instead of searching for the witness of the Holy 
(jhost. That spirit was one of reverence for the world, indeed 
of world deification, and the example of Albert and Thomas 
shows how .soon the study of those philosophers leads a person 
to take an interest in the world—in the case of Albert in the 
physical, in the case of Thomas in the moral world. If famili¬ 
arity with them and respect for them increase, it is unavoid¬ 
able that an enhanced desire should result to know the world, 
and to find satisfaction in comj)rehending it scientifically. 
Roger Bacon, a younger contemporary of Albert, proves this. 

I fe w.'is unable to sacrifice to the aims of his Order his love for 
natural science, as the latter had done. On the contrary, he 
siicrificed to the study of secular philosophy, and more still to 
the study of the world itself, first his property, then his peace¬ 
ful life with his fellow-monks, and finally freedom itself. It 
is sometimes im[)os.sible to avoid smiling, when one sees how 
artfully this personified thirst for knowledge seeks to persuade 
himself, or his readers, that knowledge interests him only for 
ecclesiastical ends. No one has believed it: neither pos¬ 
terity, which is therefore accustomed to separate Bacon from 
the Schoolmen already considered, nor his contemporaries, 
who distrusted him as worldly-minded. 

§ 212 . 

Roger B.\con. 

Emile Charles: Bacon^ sa vie, ses ouvrages, ses doctrines. Paris, i86i. 

I. Rocjerus Bacon, who belonged to a well-to-do English 
family, was born in Ilchester in the year 1214. He first com- 
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pleted the trivium in Oxford, where he distinguished himself by 
his great industry. He then went to Paris, where he devoted 
himself wholly to the study of mathematics {quadriviuni), 
which was followed by that of the three professions, medicine, 
law (especially canonical), and finally theology. Adornctl 
with the doctor’s hat, he returned to Oxford, and only then 
entered the Franciscan Order. This was done at the advice 
of the learned Bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grosset^te, who was 
one of the few men for whom Roger shows esteem. He was 
not only busied with books, but associated also a great deal 
with celebrated scholars, and was occupied in teaching poor 
disciples, and especially in making experiments in physics. The 
latter occupation gradually consumed his entire property, some 
two thousand pounds, and, like the Picard, Petrus de Mahan- 
curia, whom he highly honoured, he learned by experience how 
greatly a want of money hinders the progress of science. Still 
more, his labour was looked upon with suspicion by the Order, 
especially after the death of his patron Grossetete (1253), and 
he was forbidden by his superior to record his discoveries or to 
impart them to others. It was perhaps an attempt to disobey 
orders that brought upon him a severe punishment. At any 
rate, a residence of ten years in France {1257- 67) was doubtless 
the result of a sentence of exile. It must then have been a wel¬ 
come event to him when Pope Clement IV., who had becopie 
acquainted with him while papal legate in England, requested 
Roger to write down for his benefit his views upon philosophy. 
Since the Pope gave him no papers to .secure him against his 
superiors, and sent him no money t(. meet the expenses incurred, 
the difficulties of the undertaking were very great. Never¬ 
theless in fifteen months he completed his work proper, the 
Opus majus, and sent it to Rome by his favourite pupil, John 
of London. He wrote in addition the Opus minus, and the 
Opus tertium, which he sent at another opportunity. A year 
afterward, soon after Baron’s return to Oxford, Pope Clement 
died. With his Successor Roger found little favour, so that 
when he was impri.soned upon su.spicion of using magical arts, 
an appeal to the Pope produced no effect. How long he re- * 
mained in prison is not known. He lived at least until the 
year 1292. Many titles of books a.scribcd to him designate 
only parts of his larger works. Of these there have been 
printed Speculum alchimiee, 1541 , Dc mirabili potestate artis 
€t natures, Paris, 1542, Libellus de reiardandis senectutis acci- 
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dentibus et de senibus conservandis, Oxon., 1590, Sanioris 
medicituB magistri D. Kogerii Baconis Angli de arte CkymieB 
scripta^ 1603, Rogcri Baconis Angli viri eminentissimiper- 
spectiva^ Francof., 1614, Specula matkematicay Francof., 1614. 
I have seen none of these works. I therefore suggest it only 
;is a possibility that the Pc 7 'sp€ctiva may be the fifth book of the 
Opus majus, and that the second work named may be the Epis- 
lola de sccrctis opci'ibus artis el nalurer. The works known to 
me are the Opus majus, ed. Jebb, London, 1733 (of which the 
seventh part, the pkilosophia moral is, is omitted), the Opus 
minus (incomplete), and the Optis tertium (entire), as well as 
the Covipendiiun p/iiiosopbicc, all published in octavo in 
London, 1859, by J. S. Brewer. The previously printed 
Epislola de sccretis operibus ariis et naturce, cl de nullitate 
ma^iue is published in connection with them as an appendix. 

2. The commission of the Pope included only philosophy ; 
but in Roger’s oiiinion it depended only upon the pleasure of 
the Pope whether the neccss.iry means should be furnished 
for the advanccMiient of science. It is ther(*fore clear why he 
takes every opj)ortunity tt> rejiresent [philosophy as the but¬ 
tress of theology, and to jioint out how Church life, conversion, 
and, if necessary, the u[)rooting of unbelievers, are promoted 
by it. Philosophy, however, according to him, coincides 
exactly with the teaching of Aristotle. Avicenna follows as 
second, and Averroccs only as the third [philosopher. Although 
all three* were unbelievers, they nevertheless received their 
[philosophy from God, and are regard(‘d as such high authori¬ 
ties by R(pger that, es[pecially in the case of Aristotle, he re- 
[peatedly assumes mistakes cpf tnuislation in order not to accuse 
him of error. Although, in accordance with the principle 
licclcsuc scrz'irc rcs^nare est {Opus tert., 82), he intends to 
bring the Arist<ptelirin philosophy into the service of the Church, 
he nevertheless does not wish to be ranked with Alexander 
{ptd, supra, g 195), nor with Albert (§ 199 201), nor with 
Thomas (§ 203). The first he treats rather disdainfully, the 
two latter, “ those boys, who became teachers beftpre they had 
learned,” with open scorn. The bitter outbreaks in the Opus 
minus and tertium in regard to the thick books upon Aristotle, 
written by a philosopher suddenly become famous, but under¬ 
standing no Greek, etc., refer to Thomas. The theology of 
these men he considers of no value, since they expound the 
Sentences instead of the text, as if the former were of more 
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worth than the latter. Their philosophy, which finally drives 
out all true theology, is good for nothing, because the precon- * 
ditions are wanting, without which progress in philosophy is 
impossible: a familiarity with the language in which the 
greatest teachers of philosophy wrote, and a knowledge of 
mathematics and of physics, by means of which they reached 
their results. 

3. The Opus majus is quite correctly called in many manU' 
scripts Dc utilHatc scieniiarum, and is later cited frequently as 
De cmendandis sdentiis. It aims to show the most correct 
way to attain a true philosophy, which shall be helpful also 
to the Church. In the Jirsi part (pj). 1-22) are given cls the 
hindrances which sfcind in the way, presuppositions which are 
based upon authority, custom, and imitation, and are held fast 
with proud obstinacy. The objection, that the Church has de¬ 
clared against philosophy, is then refuted by the statement that 
another philosophy was under consideration then, and that the 
Church itself has since determined differently. The second part 
(pp. 23-43) treats the relation of theology and philosophy, both 
of which have been inspired by (iod, the only inlclkcliis agens. 
They are so related to each other that the former shows to what 
end things are destined by God, thi' latter how and by what 
means their destiny is fulfilled. Therefore the Bible, which 
says that the rainbow appeared in order that the waters should 
disperse themselves, agrees [)erfectly w'ith science, which 
teaches that the rainbow arises in connection with the disper¬ 
sion of water. The author then relates how the divine illu¬ 
mination is propagated from the first man to his posterity, 
and how philosojihy reached its cl max in Aristotle and his 
school, at which point it was adopted by Christ, who.drew 
from it many arguments for His belief, and in turn added to it 
much from His faith. 

4. The third part (pp. 44-56) begins the subject f)roj>er. 
Whoever should desire to draw, from the fact that this part treats 
de utilitatc grammatical, an agreement on the i)art of Roger 
with the old Hibernian method, would foqjet that he always 
expresses himself with great disdain in regard to the formal 
mental training which results from the study of the irivium. 
Grammar and logic, according to him, arc native to all men ; 
and thh names for a thing which every one knows have little 
value. What he wishes, is not grammar as such, but the 
^rammatica aliarum linguarum, that is, he wishes Hebrew and 
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Greek to be learned first of all, in order that the Bible and 
Aristotle may be read in the original, then Arabic, that Avi¬ 
cenna and Avcrroes may be read ; for translations even of the 
Scriptures are not entirely correct, and those of the philoso¬ 
phers are so bad that one could wish that Aristotle had never 
been translated, or that the translations were all burned. The 
majority of the translators have understood neither the lan¬ 
guage nor the subject. A great many examples are given to 
show how neglected linguistics revenges itself. In the Opus 
fertium it is especially pointed out how, particularly in Paris, 
the Dominicans have as a consequence falsified the text of the 
Bible by entirely arbitrary conjectures. Therefore, instead of 
grammar and logic, these scientice accideiitales, lingucB should 
be studi<'d. Not these alone, however, but also doctrina^ and 
above all mathematics. 

5. The importance of this subject is shown in the fourth part 
(pp. 57-225). Under the name mathematics are embraced 
all the branches of the quadrivium. Mathematics, the alpha- 
bctuni philosophic according to the Opiis terl.^ is the foun¬ 
dation of all sciences, of theology as well as of logic. To the 
latter is especially related that part of mathematics which has 
to do with the heavenly bodies, astrologia spcculativa and prac- 
tica. The bad name which astrology has acquired is a result 
of its being confounded with magic. Roger confines himself 
almost exclusively to it in the Opus viajus, after arithmetic 
and geometry have been only hastily touched upon. The 
Opus tert., on the other hand, contains very careful investi¬ 
gations upon music. In that part of the larger work in which 
astrology is treated, Ptolemy and Alhazen are extolled as 
the unsurpassed, often as the unsurpa.ssablc masters. A 
familiarity with astronomy lies at the basis not only of a com¬ 
prehension of many passages of the Bible, but also of all 
geographical and chronological knowledge, without which 
missions would be impossible, and a fixed ecclesiastical calen- 
tlar could not exist. The condition of the calendar is in fact 
a disgrace, and needs the energetic hand of a scientific Pope. 
Finally, the power of the constellations must be considered, 
which is always .sufficiently important, even though it can be 
overruled by the grace of God. A knowledge of them gives 
us also the comforting assurance that among all six existing 
religions none has been bom under such fortunate constel- 
Uitions as the Christian, and that Mohammedanism is ap- 
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preaching the end of the course fixed by its stars. Tin 
freedom of the will is just as compatible with the might ol 
the heavenly bodies as with strong temptations to evil. This 
part of the work closes with a detailed description of the then 
known world, in which connection Roger makes especial us(j 
of the reports brought home by the Franciscan William, who 
had been sent as an ambassador to the grandson of the 
Dschiugis Khan. The section contains also medical counsel 
in respect to constellation and geographical situation. 

6. In the fifth part (pp. 256-444) Perspcctiva (optics) is 
treated as an especially important science. The subject of 
vision in general is first taken up, and then direct, refracted, 
and refl(‘cted light. The discussion is preceded by anthropo¬ 
logical investigations in regard to the anima sensitiva. There 
belong to the latter, in addition to the five senses, the sensus 
mnmunis, by means of which every sensation is first made 
our own, the vis iniaginatha, which fixes the sensations, 
the vis (cstimativay which shows itself among brutes as 
the power of scent, and finally the vis memorativa. The 
last two faculties reside in the back part, the first two in the 
front of the brain. In the centre of the brain is enthroned 
the c'/V co^itativa or iogistiva, with which the anima rafionalis 
is joined, but that only in man. An accurate anatomical 
description of the eye is then given, and it is shown how 
dim, double, and cross sight is to be avoided. Ptohany, 
Alhazen, and Avicenna are especially employed in this con¬ 
nection. Roger opposes those who teach that light takes no 
time to travel. It is only the g’eat rapidity which causes 
the appearance of instantaneousness. We are to distinguish 
in our seeing between that which is pure sensation, and that 
which is perceived per scientiam et syllogismum. Judgment 
is mingled with every act of sight, even of the brute. By the; 
help of geometrical constructions it is shown how we have 
the power of throwing rays of light and pictures wherever we 
wish, by means of flat, concave, and convex mirrors. 

7. The Tractatus de muUiplicaiionc specicriim (pp. 55X - 
444) forms an appendix to the preceding investigations. 
Roger uses the name species {simulacrum, idolum, phantasma, 
intentio, impressio, umbra philosophorum, etc.) to denote 
that by means of which a thing reveals itself, something 
therefore of like nature with it, which does not emanate from 
it, but is rather produced by it, and from which then another 
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is produced, so that it is thus successively propagated. Thus 
light, heat, colour, etc., manifest themselves in their species. 
This however is not the case with sound, for that which is 
propagated is plainly something different from the original 
vibration of a l^>dy. Not only accidents but also substances, 
and the latter not merely through their form but as a whole, 
are at)le to reveal themselves, that is, to propagate their 
.pedes, which will then be something substantial. This 
revelation however is not a pouring into or an impression 
ui>on the passive recipiens, but a stimulation to co-production, 
so that the species is produced by both, as for instance the 
light of the sun j)roduces that of the moon, which could hot 
be seen everywhere if it shone only by reflected light. But 
sinc<^ at every point the species thus ])roduced give rise to new 
one.s, an increase and a crossing of the various primary and 
.secondary images result, which explains why the corner of a 
room, for instance, is light, although the sunlight which shines 
through the window does not fall directly upon it. All thest‘ 
species move through inorganic media in straight lines. In the 
nerves they move also in crooked lines. It is possible with 
t'oncavt* mirrors, especi.illy if they are not spherical but rather 
elli[)tical in form, to concentrate; the rays of the sun at any 
d(‘sired point, and thus to work miracles in war, for instance 
against unbelievers. A friend, he says in the Opus tert., was 
quite on the track of this mirror, but he was Latinorum 
sapientissimus. These spceics are not spiritual. They are 
corporeal, although incomplete and not perceptible to the 
senses. The great opticians Ptolemy and Alhazen are to 
be understood only in this way, and they teach in this con¬ 
nection sine falsitaic qualibet. Of course the further the 
spent s are from the proper aotus, the weaker they are ; and on 
the other hand, the nearer the one acted upon stands to the 
one acting, that is, the shorter the working pyramid whose 
summit is formed by the recipiens, the more powerful the 
effect must be. 

8. The sixth part (pp. 445 -477) treats of the scicniia 
cxperimeyttalis. According to Aristotle, the ultimate princi¬ 
ples of 'none of the sciences can themselves be proved, and 
they must therefore be discovered by experiment. The 
peculiar superiority of the scientia experimentalis may, there- 
fur<', be regarded as lying in the fact that in it principles and 
conclusion are found in the same way. As an example of the 
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way in which the nature of anything is discovered by experi¬ 
ment, he shows how the fact that each one sees his own .rain¬ 
bow leads to the conclusion that it owes its origin to reflected 
light, and is not itself an actually existing thing, but only an 
appearance. By means of experiments, the way in which 
most things are discovered before the grounds are known, that 
equilibrium of the elements, among other things, is to be sought 
for, which, if it existed in man, w'ould make death impossible; 
if in metals, would restore the purest gold, since silver and all 
other metals are only crude gold. That equilibrium has not 
yet been found; but many very important things have been 
discovered by experiment, as for instance an inextinguishable 
fire similar to that of the Greeks, that substance which con¬ 
tains saltpetre and which produces a thunderous explosion 
when ignited in a small tube, and also the attraction between 
a magnet and iron, or between the two halves of a split hazel 
rod. Since he has seen this, he says in the Secret, operib. 
nat., nothing appears to him beyond belief. In the same work 
he s«iys also that wagons and ships could be built which 
would propel themselves with the swiftness of an arrow, with¬ 
out honses and without sails. In the .same work, and also in 
the Opus niaj., he says that, since the apparent size of an 
object depends upon the focus of the rays which fome to¬ 
gether in the eye, it is po.ssible so to firrangc concave and 
convex lenses that the giant will a[)pear like a dwarf, and the 
dwarf like a giant. It is certain that Roger Bacon knew a 
great deal which was known by scarcely any one else among 
his contemporaries. At the same time it is not to be over¬ 
looked, that when he scoffs at tne ignorant who know no 
Greek, he himself confounds Sia and Svo in tracing ctymolo- 
• gies, and that, where he boasts most of his mathematics, he 
condescendingly pities Aristotle because he did not know the 
squaring of the circle. It sounds rather strange, too, when he 
offers to teach a person to read and understand Hebrew or 
Greek in three days, and when he considers a week long 
enough for learning arithmetic and geometry {Opus tert.). 

9. His moral philosophy, which forms the seventh part of 
the Opus majus^ and to which Bacon often ref<*rs i^ his Op. 
tert., has unfortunately not been published by jebb. It ap¬ 
pears from the Op. tert. that it was considered under six 
different points of view: theological, political, purely ethiail, 
apologetic, parenetic, and legal. We may gather from the 
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Op. tcrt. that in the fifth section, which treated of eloquence, 
whose theory he refers in part to logic, in part to practical phi¬ 
losophy, he must have judged the preaching of that day very 
severely. He commends the Frater Bertholdus Alemannus, 
as a preacher who accomplishes more than the two mendicant 
Orders together. It is impossible to avoid thinking, that if 
Roger, instead of becoming a Franciscan monk, had made the 
attemtit to teach as secularis in the i*aris University, his lot 
would have been more favourable, and he would have worked 
with better results and with greater contentment. 

§ 213- 

'riio fact that the Aristoti*Iianism which was introduced in¬ 
to scholasticism e.strangod the Church from the latter, as 
shown by the e.xample of Roger D.icon, might be looked upon 
,is a jiroof that the introduction of a foreign element was the 
only thing which cfiused the break. But if Arislotelianism be 
left quite out of account, it may be shown from the very con¬ 
ception of scholasticism, that sooner or later the .same result 
must folh^w. Scholastic philosophy had received the Church 
dogmas from the Fathers (cf. § 151). Their content was 
l()()k(‘d upon as unchangeably fixed. All scholasticism had to 
do was, ill its first period, to conform them to the understand¬ 
ing, in its second [leriod, to bring them into line with the 
demands of philosophy. Since thi* content of the doctrines 
was not at all brought into question, the Church suffered 
scholasticism to go on with its task, and even encouraged it 
in it. She did not realize, that the subject with which a 
philosoph) chiefly and exclusively busies itself must become 
its principal, indeed its sole object, while everything which it 
puts outside of its sphere of investigation, as indisputably 
established, must cease to exist so far as the philosophy itself 
is concerned. A philosophy which docs not have to concern 
itself with the content of dogma, but devotes itself all the 
more to rational and scientific demonstration, must make the 
discovery,*when it comes to think about itself, that the sub¬ 
stance of. the doctrine is its smallest concern, while reason and 
.science are its greatest, that is, it must break with dogma. Up 
to the present time scholasticism, entirely absorbed in its 
task, had not begun to reflect upon itself. Its commencing to 
do this must, since philosophy is self-consciousness (cf. § 29). 
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be looked upon as more philosophical, and therefore as an 
advance, even if the hitherto existing form be thereby done 
away with. This advance is made by Duns Scotus, who dif. 
fers from Thomas, not chieily in the doctrinal points in re¬ 
gard to which he disagrees with him, but in the object of his 
labours. Thomas takes the doctrines which are to be proved, 
while Duns Scotus takes the proofs for these doctrines, as 
the peculiar subject of study. In the criticism of the proofs 
the latter often forgets to come to a decision in regard to the 
doctrines themselves. That which scholasticism had hitherto 
actually done became for him the chief object, and this is 
the reason why he must appear very abstruse to those who 
compare him with Thomas on the assumption that they pur¬ 
sued one and the same end. It was the same with him as 
with Fichte at the end of the eighteenth century. The teach¬ 
ings of the Science of Kncnvkdf^c appeared abstruse when 
compared with the works which treated of the known, while 
Fichte was speaking of a knowledge of the same. In both 
ca.ses the men who wrote abstrusely had the clearer heads. 

§ 214. 

John Duns Scotus. 

I. If the disputed quesil<jn, as to whether Duns Scotus was 
an Knglishman, a Scotchman, or an Irishman were to be 
decided by asking which land was the most devoted to the 
extension of his fame, he belongs unquestionably to Ireland. 
Not Duns in Scotland, not Dunstm in England, but Dun in 
the North of Ireland, saw, then, the birth of the man whose 
name, Scotus, according to some, is a designation of his Irish 
origin, according to others, a family name. He was born in 
the year 1274, or, according* to others, in 1266. He enter<;d 
the Franciscan Order at an early age, and studied in Oxford, 
where he learned more from books than from oral instruction, 
and while still very young became Magister in all the sciences. 
He wrote in Oxford his notes upon the works of Aristotle, as 
well as his commentary upon the Sentences, called Opus 
Oxoniensc, also A nglicanum or Ordinarium. I n the year 1304 
he went to Paris, and there, by his victorious defence of the 
conceptio immruulaia b. Virginis, won the name of Doctor 
subtilis, and from that time on eclipsed all other teachers, in¬ 
cluding the Provincial of his Order. His commentary upon 
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the Sentences was revised here, many of the later distinctions 
before the earlier, for instance those of the fourth book 
before those of the second. This was not, however, the case 
with all. The unpublished material found after his death was 
collected and issued under the title Qutestiones reportata, or 
Reportata Parisicnsia, or Optts Parisiense, Parisineum^ or 
Parisiacitm. It is naturally far inferior to the Opus Oxoniense 
in its form, but surpasses it in definiteness and clearness. In 
the year 130S, Duns was sent to Cologne to adorn the school 
there. He survived only a short time his triumphal entry, 
which was nn)re spl(*ndid than that of a prince, and died 
suddenly in November of the same year. 

2. The edition of his works in twelve folio volumes, which 
a[>peared in Lyons in 1639, is ordinarily named after Lucas 
Wadding, the learned annalist of the Franciscan Order, who 
really pc'rformed great service in connection with its publi- 
cjition, and added a biography of Duns Scotus, The edition 
JiC’ars the title R. P. F. Joann is Duns Scoti, doit oris suhtilisy 
ordinis minontm, opera ovinia qiuc hucusque reperiripotuermit, 
col ice la, recoon ita, notis sc hoi Us ct comvicntariis ill it strut a a 
PP. iJibcrnn Colleoii Romani S. Isidori Pro/cssoridus. This 
edition contains only '^quir ad rem spcculativam s. disscr- 
tationcs siholasticas spcctant!' The ''positiva s. S. Sa. com- 
mentarii" are promised in another collection, which was to 
contain the commentaries upon Genesis, upon the Gos{)els, 
and upon the Pauline epistles, as well as the sermons. The 
Lyons edition is wanting in most German libraries. The 
majority of the copies are said to have gone to PIngland, The 
first volunw. contains the Logicalia, including the Grammatica 
speculatwa (pp. 39-76), whose genuineness has been wrongly 
disputed, then exjiository Qutesfioncs in universalis Poiphyrii 
(pp. 77-123), In librum Preedicamentorum (pp. 124-185), two 
different redactions of In libros pcrihcrmcneias (pp. 186-223), 
In libros elcnchorum (pp. 224-272), In libros analyticorum 
(pp. 273-430). In an appendix is given a lengthy exposition 
of the work upon Porphyry, by the Archbishop of Thuam. 
'Fhe second volume contains In octo libros physicoimm Aris- 
iotelis, which are shown by Wadding to be unauthentic. The 
Queestiones supra libros Aristotelis de anima (pp. 477-582), 
which the Franciscan Hugo Cavellus attempted to continue 
in the spirit of Duns Scotus, are genuine. The third volume 
contains Tractatus de rerum principio (pp. 1-208), de primo 
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principio (209-259), T/ieormata (pp. 260-340), Colla/toncs s. 
(iisputatiofus subtilissinKS (341-420), Collationes quatuor nnper 
additee (421-430), Tractatus dc cognitionc Dei (uncompleted) 
(pp. 431-440), de forntalitatibns (441 ff.). QtMstiones, miscel¬ 
lanea and Meterologicorum libb, /c*., conclude the volume. 
I'he fourth contains the Expositio in duodccim libros Aris- 
totelis Metaphysicorum, prefaced with a detailed proof of its 
genuineness by the editor, which is in contradiction with a 
brief appendix, in which, after the statement that no one had 
expounded the thirteenth and fourteenth books, “ ncc ipsos 
altquando vidi," it is added that the author has constantly 
followed Duns Scotus, “ citjus verba frequenter reperics, " 
I'he Expositio is followed by the Conclusioms nutaphysica and 
the Queestioncs in Mctapkysicum. The next six volumes 
(vols, 5-10) contain the Oxford commentary, the first three 
each one book, while the fourth book fills three volumes. 
The expositions of Lychetus, Ponzius, Cavellus, Hi(iujeus and 
<ithers which accompany this book cause its unusual extent. 
'Phe eleventh volume contains the Reportata Parisiensia, the 
twelth the Qmestiones qiiodlibctales, which Duns, according to 
custom, had answered on the occasion of his receiving for the 
second time (in Paris) the degree of doctor, and had later 
worked over, and perhaps, as was also customary, hrul supple¬ 
mented with additions. The Oxford commentary and the 
Qttodiibetales have often been printed, for instance in Nurem¬ 
berg, by Koburger, in 1481, The same is true of the 
Reportata Parisiensia, which appeared in the year 1518 in an 
edition which speaks of them <is 'nunquam ^ntea impressa. 
The publisher is Joannes Solo, co^n, major, tne editor Jehan 
Graion. Another edition. Colon., 1635, bears the title 
Quastiones reportatce per Hugonem Cavellum noviter recojf- 
nita, etc. The text in th« complete edition differs greatly 
from that of these earlier ones. The editor not only divides 
the Quastiones into sections {Scholia), corresponding to the 
Opus Oxoniense, as Cavellus does, but also takes the liberty of 
amplifying expressions which seem too brief, and of substi* 
tuting for such as appear too barbaric what, in his opinion, 
are improvements, so that he really becomes often a para- 
phrast. A more important fact is, that he had before him 
more complete manuscripts. For instance, in the Paris and 
Cologne editions the third question of Lib. iv., dist 43, is 
wai^tir^, only its contents being given. In the complete . 
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edition it is treated at great length. The four sections ot 
this discussion follow essentially the same line as the Opus 
Oxoniense, but differ from it sufficiently to show that the 
editor gives, with variations in style, what Duns had said in 
his Paris lectures. 'I'he citations which follow, all refer to the 
Lyons complete edition. 

3. Almost the greater part of Duns’ discussions consists in 
a polemical critique of Albert, of Thomas, still more of Henry- 
of Ghent, and further of Aigidius Colonna, Bonaventura, 
Roger Bacon, Richard of Middletown, and others. It is thus 
natural to compare him with his predecessors. A difference 
between his Aristotelianism and that of the Dominicans lies 
in the fact that he is better acquainted with Aristotle than 
they were, not, to be sure, without owing much to their 
labours. He not only argu(*s from {passages which they seem 
to have overlooked, but also often understands better what they 
too quote; for instance, where Aristotle supra^ § 88, 6) 
speaks of the cxti-insccus advaiire of the anima intelleciiva 
(wV/. Report, Paris. IV. dist. 23, qu:est. 2). The investiga¬ 
tions also, in regard to individuality, which w-ere undertaken 
at the same time, show that Duns pays more attention than the 
others to Aristotle’s distinction betw'een to tI irm and rd^e n. 
He .sh<jws how familiar the synonymous investigations of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics are to him, and how thoroughly ac- 
(juainted he is with the teachings of the Topics, by the easy 
way in w'hich he refers to both. But this clearer perception 
of the real meaning of Aristf)tle must necessarily reveal 
the contradictiQii between his teaching and the teaching of 
the Bible and of the Church Fathers, and for that reason 
threaten the peace between philosophy and theology. This 
danger is somewhat lessened by the fact that Duns maintains 
rather the form to which the doctrines of each had developed, 
than the original doctrines themselves. His theology is far 
less Biblical than ecclesiastical. Our belief in the Bible, he 
says, and in the fact that the Apostles, fallible men as they 
were, were infallible when they wrote, rests solely upon the 
judgment of the Church (Report. Paris., III., d. 23). In the 
same way he appeals to later ecclesiastical definitions when he 
rejects Augustine’s propositions as erroneous (Op, Oxon., III., 
d. 6, qu. 3). Accordingly he allows himself to supplement 
the Bible and earlier doctrines of the Church. The Biblical 
statement that eternal life consists in the knowledge of God, 
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does not hinder him from maintaining that it consists rather 
in love, for, as he contends, the Bible does not say in know¬ 
ledge without love (Report., Paris., IV. d. 49, qu. 2). In 
opposition to Anselm he claims the right of introducing new 
termini into theology (Op. O.xon., I., d. 28, qtr. 2), On the 
other hand, he is not so free in regard to the papal decrees; 
they are for him decisive. It is characteristic also that he 
differs far oftener from Augustine than from Lombard. He 
holds that the Holy Spirit has not let the Church stand still, 
and therefore, while admitting that the conceptio immaculata 
Virginis, and many ecclesiastical customs, such as the celibacy 
of the clergy, etc., are not taught in the Bible, he neverthe¬ 
less upholds them strongly (Report. Paris., HI., d. 3), As 
theology, in his opinion, is not the word of Scripture but that 
which has grown from it, in the same way philosophy has not 
remained at a stand-still since the lime of Aristotle. It is 
true that he puts the master .so high as sometimes to say that 
a certain thing cannot be demonstrated, for then t'ither 
Aristotle or his commentator, the maximus philosophus Aver- 
roes, would have proved it (Report. Paris., IV., d. 43, qu. 2). 
In the Optts Oxon., in connection with the same pass.age, he 
expresses himself quite differently about the maledicius Aver- 
roys). On the other hand, he often shows much nmre free¬ 
dom in his relations to Aristotle. He says that the latter 
had taken many things from his predecessors as probable, 
which we now understand better (Ibid., 11 . d. i, qu. 3). 
Wherever Aristotle and his expounders contradict each other 
we must adopt the more rational ,position (QuodL, qu. 7), etc. 
His familiarity with the addititms which the I^yzantine 
philosophers and their Latin editors had made to the 
Aristotelian logic, makes him certain that here Aristotelianism 
has really advanced. The Summulec, as well as Shyre.swood’s 
revision, are used very often and quoted as opportunity arises. 
The belief that the Spirit which leads the Church, as well as 
the Spirit which begets philosophy, constantly moves forward, 
made it possible to investigate more freely than before the 
original sources of theology and philosophy, and to retain the 
hope that, in spite of all the variety of those sources, that 
which springs from them can be finally united. 

4. To this is to be added the fact, that the full agreement 
of Church doctrine and philosophy is no longer a matter of so 
great moment to Duns as it was to Thomas, and hence 'S by 
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no means so complete. When he criticizes those who con¬ 
found theology and philosophy, and give neither to theolo¬ 
gians nor to philosophers their dues, he is thinking, amongst 
others,of Thomas {Op. Oxon., II., d. 3, qu. 7). He carries the 
distinction of the two almost to complete separation. He 
says that the order of things which the philosopher accepts as 
natural is for the theologian a result of the fall {Quodl., qu. 14) ; 
that the ])hilosophcr understands by blessedness the blessed¬ 
ness of this world, the theologian that of the world beyond 
{Report. Paris., IV., d. 43. qu. 2) ; that philosophers and 
theologians think in quite a different way of the potentia 
activa {Op. Oxon., IV., dist. 43, qu. 3 fm.). Indeed, he goes 
further than this, and even says that a proposition may be 
true for the philosopher but false for the theologian {Report. 
Paris., IV., d. 43, qu. 3. SchoL, 4, p. 848). We often find 
in his works a contrast also between Catholici and Philo- 
sop/ii. Duns avoids the necessity of choosing between philo- 
'•ophy and theology, which seems to be a result of such a 
contrast, by attributing to the former, as Albert had done, but 
much more distinctly than he, a purely theoretical character, 
while he emphasizes the decidedly practical nature of theology, 
whose proper content is Christ. He carries this so far as to 
say that God's theology, that is, the way in which God con- 
ceiv(;s the subject of theology, is practical and not .speculative 
{Disp. subt. 30), and that he often doubts whether theology, 
since it is unable to prove its chief propositions, can actually 
be called a science ( Theorem. 14; Op. Oxon. and Report. 
Pa 7 'is., II., d. 24). If it is held to be such, however, because 
the theological propositions have as their content not merely 
a knowledge of principles, which is an evidentia ex terminu, 
but a knowledge deduced from them {Report. Paris., Prol., qu. 

I), it must at least be maintained that theology is a science 
different from all others, resting upon principles peculiar to 
itself, and of a character more practical than speculative {Op. 
Oxon., Prol., qu. 4, 5). 

5. If, in accordance with these hints, we consider separately 
Duns’ purely philosophical investigations, and commence with 
his dialectics, the first question that presents itself is, How 
is his doctrine of the universals related to that of his pre¬ 
decessors.? He is a decided opponent of those who see in 
the universals mere fictiones intellecius. If their opinion were 
correct, science would be transformed into mere logic, since a]} 
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science has to do with the universal. Those who hold this 
opinion are treated rather scornfully by him as l&quetties, gar- 
ruliy etc. When he says that cuilibet universali corf-espondei 
in re aliquis gradus entiiaHs in quo conveniunt contcnta sub 
ipsOy he is a conceptualist, as Abelard and Gilbert were 
supray § 163, 3). Duns shows, however, in the same way that 
Avicenna, and after him Albert and Thomas had done, by 
maintaining alongside of the conceptualistic formula in rebus, 
the realistic ante rcSy and the nominalistic post res (cf. § 114, 
I ; § 2cx>, 2), that the strife between the nominalists and the 
realists is a thing of the past (cf. Op. Oxon., I., d. 3, qu. 4). 
He agrees word for word with the Schoolmen mentioned, when 
he teaches that the general exists Jirst as the original type, 
after which things are formed, that it exists secondly in them 
as the quidiias which gives the nature of the thing, and thirdly 
that it is discovered by our understanding, which abstmcts it 
from the things (hence post res), as that which is common to 
them. Since Duns often limits the word universale to this 
third .signification, and emphasizes the fact that the universale 
as such (potentially) lies in the understanding {In sup. Popkyr,, 
p. 90), many have wrongly regarded him as a nominalist, quite 
forgetting that he .says immediately afterward, that the uni- 
vcrsalitas is in re and no fiomentum. Since he named the 
universals formce, his view, in accordance with the principle 
of nomenclature stated above (§ 158), has been called the 
formal. In regard to the origin of general conceptions in the 
thinking soul, Duns is much more exact than Albert and 
Thomas. As they had done, he bases them here on the 
species, which he calls intelligibiles in agreement with Thonuis, 
instead of spirituales as Albert had named them ; and he dis¬ 
tinguishes them from the species sensibiles, the impressions of 
individual things. They are neither mere effects of the genera 
which exist in the things,—as is taught by the Platonists and 
by Thomas also, who makes knowledge quite passive,—nor 
are they simple figments of the intellect; but the impression 
received from them, as mere occasio or concausa, causes the 
understanding to form those species intelligibiles to which the 
general in rebus corresponds. Since only these species are 
expressed in words, the latter designate the things only in¬ 
directly, and are direct symbols of the species alone. The 
difference between Thomas and Duns Scotus becomes much 
more apparent in the question, How and in what are the 
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general and individual distinguished ? They are both real (iw 
uatura), or, what is the same thing, reality has a like relation 
to both {iiatura csi indiffcrens) {Op. Oxon„ II., d. 3, qu. i). 
The difference must therefore lie in something else. Accord¬ 
ing to Thomas (§ 203, 5), it was the materia signata which 
individualized. 'I'he result of this opinion was the position 
rejected by the Church, that angels could not be individuals of 
a species, and hence Duns concludes that the opinion itself is 
heretical {Dc anima, qu. 22). On philosophical grounds also, 
it is to be rejected. I'or since, according to Thomas, matter 
is a limit and a defect, it follows from his theory that it is 
really an imi>c*rfection for a thing to be hoc or ha:c. In oppo¬ 
sition to this Duns asserts that that which makes a thing hoc 
or htcc, is something positive {ultima realiias, Op. Oxon., II., 
d. 3, qu. 6), and that the individual is more perfect, and is 
the true end of nature {Report. Paris., I., d. 36, qu. 4). Indi¬ 
viduality is designated by Duns by various names. In the 
Ii.\positio ad duod. libri Met. Ar., which may perhaps be 
rt*g.irdi‘d as unauthentic on account of its ]K>stscript referred to 
above, and also in the Report. Paris. ( 11 ., d. 12, qu. 6), occurs 
th(* expression luccccitas (in very old editions, ecceitas), which 
was subset}IKmtly often made use of by the Scotists. It is 
einjiloyed in such a w.iy as to tlenote st)metimes the individual 
and sjH'cific being itself, .sometimes that which makes the indi- 
vidii.il specific. Other exfjressions used by Duns arc unitas 
siguata ut hecc, hoc signatum hac singularitatc. individuiias, 
uatura atoma, etc. {Op. Oxon., II., d. 3, qu. 4). The con¬ 
stantly recurring objection brought ;igainst Thomas is, that 
according tt) him that w*hich more closely defines a quid, and 
makes of it a hoc {contrahit). is a negative, while it should 
really laj conceived as something jHisitive, something which 
mtikes more perfect {Op. Oxon., II., d. 3, qu. 6, and other 
pii.s.sages). In opposition to this (pantheizing) disparagement 
of iiulividual beings, we are not to go so far, however, ac¬ 
cording to Duns, as certain (atomizing) deifiers of the individual 
go. 'I'he assertion of Ilrothcr Adam, that material things are 
individuidji ex se or per se, appears to him blasphemous and 
nominalistic (Ibid., qu. i) ; bla.sphemous, because in God alone 
is the quidiias per se A(pc {Report. Paris., II., d. 3, qu. i), 
ntiminalistic, because it is thereby denied that anything actum 
outside of their individuality exists in things. According to 
Duns the correct view is, that the individual existence of 
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things, which are not, like God, purus actus, is something 
simultaneously composed {Report, Paris., II., d. 12, qu. 8). 
With this distinction, in the way in which the essentia divina 
and the substantia materialis arc one and here, is connected the 
fact that, since the former is common to the three Persons, 
there is in God a commune, vihich is nevertheless real iter 
tndividuum {Op. Oxon., II., d. 3, qu. i), while in man incom- 
municabiliias is a necessary properly of sin^^ularitas {Quod/., 
qu. 19). In the Opus (III., d. i) Duns distingui.shcs 

between the communicabile ut quod, which can be predicated 
only of the stngulare illimitatum, that is of God, and the ut 
quo, so that every created individual nature is imommunicabile 
ut quod; while on the other hand he does not deny it a eom- 
municahilitas nt quo. On account of this distinction Duns often 
shows the tendency to limit the word indnnduum to the si)here 
where there is also dividuum {Report. Paris., I., d. 23), and 
hence not to call the Divine nature individunm, as in the cast* 
just cited. But whatever it may be called, individuality con¬ 
stitutes always the precondition of [x^rsonality. Jndividuari 
prius csf qnam personari {Report. Paris., III., d. i, qu. 8) 
is true of Divine as well as of human being. 

6. To pass on to the metaphy.sical inve.stigations. Duns 
makes the ens their first objt'ct as well as the first objet t of our 
retlective understanding in general. Since it is the predicate 
of everything, of God, of subst.ince, of accidents, etc., and 
that too tmivoce; and since in metaphysics we must take our 
start from being, in order to prove the; existence of (iod, the 
ens is really the conception W'hich h *s the priority of .all others 
(De anima, qu. 21 ; Report. ParL., I., d, 3, qu. i). Since ens 
is the opposite of non-ens, but non-ens or nihil is for the most 
part that which is contr.adictory to itself {Quodl., tpi. 3); th<‘ 
proposition of identity is true ed every being, luid every being, 
<’.ven the Divine, is subject to it. The incompossibilitas con- 
Irariorum is absolute necessity. Although ens Is the highest 
conception, it cannot properly be called the highc.st genus, but, 
as that which embraces all, has only a position analogous to 
that of the genus {De rer. princ., qu. 3). The ens stands in fact 
above the genus of predicables and predicaments ; it is trans- 
cendens just as its predicates of unity, of truth, etc., are trans¬ 
cendent because they are true of the ens before it dcscendit in 
<kcem genera {Theorem. 14, Report. Paris., I. d. 19 ; Quodl. 
qu. 5) The ens as such is therefore neither the first genus, 
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nor the highest substance, nor accident; as that which embraces 
everything, it stiinds not in, but above these relations. The 
lowest position within the sphere of being is occupied by 
matter. This therc*fr>re is not to be thought of as mere limit, 
for in that case it would be non-ens; it is in fact a something 
positive. K ven without form it is an actual something (Report. 
Paris., II., d. 12). It is an aPsolutum quid, and is not to be 
thought of as a mere correlate, as is maintained by those who 
Stiy that it cannot be conceived without form (Op. Oxo»., II., d. 
12, qu. 2). With this may be easily reconciled the fact that it 
is the possibility of new efl’ects, and that there is a condition of 
it which has bc;en [^receded by no effect, where it is thus indeed 
ftf/u but mtUius actus, the principle of passivity (Dc rer. prim., 
qu. ii), the purely determinable. It is this as materia primo- 
prima, which, as recej)tivity for every form, contains only the 
form (if the primum aspens in the creation of things. Th(j 
materia sccundo-prima would then b(‘ that which is formed in 
propagation (iujonnatur), the materia iertio-prima that which 
underlies <jther transformations, etc. (Dc rer. princ., c\\i. 7, 8). 
The materia primo-prima is thus common to all things ; not 
even souls and angels are without it. When a soul therefore 
is called the form of its body, it must not be fcjrgotten that it, 
this informaus, is itself a substance, and therefore materia 
iuformata, a union of matter and form (Ibid.). In this lies 
the possibility that a .soul may exist separated from the body. 

11 follows however from the .same fact, that since an ;ingel can 
never be united with a body as its form, the materia primo- 
prima in angels must be joined with its form in a different way 
from that of man, must bt! otherwise informed, and thus a 
specific diffe.rence exists between angels and disembodied souls 
(Op. O.xon., II., d. I. qu. 5), When wc find these fine distinc¬ 
tions drawn in respect to matter, we are led to look for similar 
ones in regard to its correlate, form. Duns does in fact draw 
such distinctions, and employs them (‘specially when he combats 
the second watch-word of the Thomists, the unitas for true. He 
as.serts, namely, a pluralitas formarum in man, with which the 
fact is ea§ily reconcilable that the last added, highest (ultima) 
form has all the lower ones under itself, in such a way that it may 
be called one element in man, while the rest of them, together 
with matter, constitute the other element (Op. Oxon.^ IV.,d. 11, 
(|u. 3). As Albert had previously distinguished the materiale 
(kyleale) from materia proper (kyle). Duns in the pre-sent 
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instance distinguishes fonnaliias from forma: and thus, since 
his formalHates present a succession of degrees, it comes to 
j)ass that the fortnalitatcs and the question as to the m- 
tensio et rcmissio formarmn are made for a time the favourite 
point of strife. Since the fomtalitas as well as the forma 
gives the what and therefore the name of the mfontmfttm. 
Duns often treats fomialitas and quiditas as synonymous. As 
matter occupies the lowest, God assumes the highest position 
among the cntia. He is the nature to which perfection belongs, 
and therefore reaches beyond everything which is not Himself 
{Dc prim. omn. rcr. princ.^ 4). The existence of this endless 
Being, since He has no cause, cannot be deduced from one, 
that is, cannot be proved propter quid or a priori. At the siime 
time one has no right to look upon His existence as cx terminis 
certain and therefore needing no proof, as Ans(‘lm had done 
in his ontoK)gical argument: 'I'liere is a denionstratio quta, or 
an a posteriori proof of His ('xistence drawn from His works 
{pp. Oxon.y I., d. I, 2). By this means we arrive iit the exist¬ 
ence of a first cause and of a highest end, quo majus eogifari 
ficquit. Th(‘ cosmological, teleological, and ontological argu¬ 
ments are thus combined by Duns in a pc-culiar way. No 
supernatural illumination is necessary for this knowk'tlge of 
Ciod : it is possible inpiiris naturaiit>us, and is scientific because 
tleduced or proved Oxou,^ I., d. 3, qu. 4). Theaigurnent 
however leads only to a highest cause. That it is tne only 
one, that it is almighty and needs no material cannot be proved 
{Op. O.ron. and Report. Paris.. I., d. 42 ; Qnodl., qu. 7). The 
nature of God also may be reached by a like process of reason¬ 
ing. All things contain at least the vcsti^qinm, the more 
perfect the imago Dei. that is, the former rest^mble a part of 
the Divine, these the Divine itself, and so we are able by 
examining ourselves {via eminentiee) to rise to a knowlt'dge 
of the Divine nature \ 0 p. Oxon.. I., d. 3, qu. 5). P.sychology 
therefore forms the bridge between ontology and theoKigy. 

7 The chief point of difference between the psychology of 
Thomas and that of Duns lies in their view of the* relation 
between thinking and willing. Both, although found unitive 
in the soul, are nevertheless {formaltler') distinct from 

one another and from the soul {Op. Oxon., II., d. 16). Thomas 
had so conceived of their relation that the will must follow 
thought, and must choose that which the reason represents to 
it ;is good. This is combated by Dun.s. He not only ascribes 
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to the will the power of determining itself quite independently 
of th(! reason { 0 />. Oxon., II., d. 25), and under certain circum¬ 
stances deciding in opposition to it, but he also points out 
that very often thinking follows willing, as for instance w'hen 
I try to perceive, when 1 will to think, etc. Over against the 
objections of his op])onents, he assumes a first and a second 
act of thinking, between which the act of willing falls. But even 
the first does not determine the will, for vohtntas superior cst 
intcUcctn {Rep. Paris., d. 42, qu. 4). For Duns the will coin¬ 
cides comf)letely with the liberum arbitrimn. What it does is 
contin^eus et evitabilc, while th(i intellect is subject to necessity 
{Op. Oxon., ii., d. 25), Duns is a most decided indeterminist. 
The intellect according to him only furnishes the material, 
while the will shows itself free, that is, able to choose cither 
of two opposites {/bid., I., d. 39). Indeed this doctrine of 
freedom reacts upon his theory of knowledge. The beginning 
of all knowledge can be called an act of receiving in so far as 
ev(‘ry act f)f perception has, as its basis ef seminarium, sensation, 
which is possible only as a result of an impression and image, 
{species) of the object. At the same time, aside from the fact 
that this is so only as a result of the fiill, the act of receiving 
is not, as Thomas hokls, a mere passivity. The object and 
the p(TC(‘iving subject work together. The former is not the 
sole cause, but only the associate cause, the occasion, of the 
image which arises in our mind {Op. Oxon., I., d. 3, qu. 4, 7, 8 ; 
Dispnt. snht., 8). The self-activity of the mind is still more 
prominent in the subsequent steps through which the process 
of perception passes. Since the images remain in the mind 
after tin* act (T a[)propnation,for the most pimt (again on account 
of the fall) as phantasmata {Deaniina, qu. 17), but also in part 
tis species which rt'present the intelligible, and since both can 
be called uj) by the memor)', the latter is plainly a transform¬ 
ing, indeed, as is proved in the production of words, actuiilly a 
[mnlucing })ower {Report. J\iris., I^^, d. .15. q. 2). Self-activity 
is shown still more in the intellect us ajjens, that power of the 
soul which is related to sensible imiiges as light to colours, to 
the intellectus possibilis as light to the eye, to actual perception 
as light to the act of seeing {Pe rer. princ., qu. 14), and which 
makes actual knowledge out of fancies. To these acts is finally 
added, however, a pure act of will, the act namely of concur¬ 
rence, which necessarily follows only in the few cases in w'hich 
a thing is ex terminis certain, otherwise, if not entirely at 
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pleasure, yet not without the consent of our will {Disp. su 6 i.^ 
9). This concurrence, where a thing is not certain and the 
concurrence therefore not necessary, is belief (fides\ and hence 
it follows that a great deal of knowledge is based upon Jides, 
indeed that the greater part of knowledge is a completion of 
belief and therefore more than the latter {Report. Paris.y 
Prol., qu. 2). This superiority of knowledge does not exclude 
the superiority of belief in other respects {Op. Oxon.y III., d. 
23). A distinction, in fact, is to be drawn between the fidcs 
dcquisita, which even the unbaptwed may have in respect to 
the doctrines of the Church, if he does not distrust those who 
testify to him of their truth, and the fides infusa by means 
of which we become partakers of grace. While the former, as 
concurrence without compulsion, is an act of the will, there 
must be recognised in the latter the element of passivity, which 
Thomas wrongly ascribes to all belief and therefore to all 
knowledge {Op. Oxoh., I., d. 3, qu. 7). If this Jides infusa were 
ever accomjKinied by the Jides acquisiia, a condition would 
result of which, as it appears, man is not capable in this world 
{Ouodl., qu. 14). 

8. From these psychological doctrines conclusions are drawn 
in regard to the Divine nature, which can also be known ex 
puris naturalibus, but likewise only a posteriori {I'heorem. 
14, Report. Paris.y I., d. 2, qu. 7). Our knowledge there¬ 
fore of the Divine nature is not intuitive but deductive {Ibid.,. 
Prol., qu. 2). The two modes are so distinguished that the 
latter abstrahit ah esse fuisse ct fore, while the former pre¬ 
supposes the presence of the objtct with which it ends. As. 
in us there is a difference between tntellectus (and its central 
point, memoria) and voluntas, in God also understanding and 
will must be distinguished. The former works naturaliter, 
the latter libere. The former, is the ground and the content 
of all that is necessary, the latter causes all that is accidental, 
and causes it contingenter {Report. Paris., II., d. i, qu. 3). 
The ultimate ground of all contingency is this power of the 
accidental in God {Ibid., I., d. 40). With these two definitions 
of Duns the doctrine of the Trinity is closely connected, since- 
the Son, as verbum, has His ground in the ntemoria perfecta^ 
while the Holy Spirit has His in the Spiratio of the first twa 
Persons mediated by the will {Report. Paris., I., d. 11 ; Op* 
Oxon., I., d. 10). He therefore does not hesitate to ascribe 
to the natural man the ability to apprehend the Trinity {Quodl., 
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qu. 14). These relations within the Godhead {raiionalia), by 
virtue of which there are three Persons, are the first results 
which spring; from the Divine nature, and are therefore to 
be deduced from the known essentiales (Ibid., qu. i). It is 
different with all God’s relations ad extra. Since every being 
outside of God owes its origin to His will, which contingenUr 
causal {Op. Oxon., I. d., 39), it can by no means be proved that 
anything outside of God must exist. God wills necessarily 
only His owm nature; everything else is secundaria volitum 
{Report. Paris., I., d. 17). There is no incompossibilitas con- 
trariorum in the fact that God might have created other things 
than those He did create, or that He might do other than He 
does {Report. Paris., I., d. 43, qu. 2). We can therefore only 
say that in the course* of the custom.iry order which may be 
pleasing tej God, this or that will certainly take place {Ibid., 
IV., d. 49, qu. 11). Duns is forced to the assumption of such 
a customary order by the distinction between cre^fition, that is 
the passage of nothing into being, and i)reservation, the [)as- 
spge of being into being. He calls them two different rela¬ 
tions of Ciod to things (Quod/., qu. 12), or r.ithcr of things to 
(iod {Op. Oxon., I. d., 30, qu. 2). God’s willing the things is 
j)receded by the idea of them in the Divine understanding, 
which thinks them as separate things. These ideas, however, 
by no means determine (jod, least of all in such a way that 
He chooses a thing because it is the best. Rather is it the 
best only because He choo.ses it (6>/. Oxon., III., d. 19, and 
other passages). The Incarnation and the sending of the 
Spirit arc*, like* the Creation, works solely of Divine pleasure. 
If (lod h.id wished. He could have become a stone instead of 
a man. Although it is certain that the Incarnation would have 
taken [dace even if there hrid been no Fall, it neverthele.ss 
cannot be [>roved. Nor can it be [proved that the Redemption 
had to take place by the death of Christ. It has plea.sed God 
that the death of the guiltless should be the ransom {Op. 
Oxon., III., d. 7, qu. i, d. 30, I^^, d. 15). (With these asser¬ 
tions are later connected the strifes with the Thomi.sts on the 
merit of Christ, on adoption, acce[)tilation, etc.). All of these 
doctrines require the gratia infusa, if w’e are to be certain of 
them; they are articles of faith, which admit no scientific 
[)roof {Ibid., d. 24). The same is true of the practical part 
of revelation. That which God commands is good, and it is 
g<K)d only because He prescribes it. If He had commanded 
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murder or any other crime, it would be no crime, it would not 
be sin d. 37). There is thus no idea here of the per- 

seitas of the good \^id. § 203, 6). 

9. When the indeterminateness of the will is so emphasized 
there must arise an opposition, much sharper than before, against 
the Aristotelian elevation of theory above everything, and 
against Augustine’s Anti-Pelagianism, that is, against the two 
chief doctrines of scholasticism as it had -been. Accordingly 
we hear Duns saying, the philosopher, it is true, puts blessed¬ 
ness in knowledge, but he concerns himself only with this 
world, while the really Christian opinion is the theological 
one, according to which blessedness consists in love, therefore 
in willing. For this very reason it appears to him almost too 
quietistic, when blessedness is conceived as delcctatio {JR.cpo 7 i. 
Parts., IV., d. 49, qu. i, 2, 6). How he reconciles the words 
of the Bible with his view has been already shown. It is true 
that the will alone cannot attain blessedness, it needs to be 
suj>ported by the infusion of the theological virtue ckaritas 
{Ibid., qu. 40). But this infusion does not take place without 
our co-operation. Christ is the door and opens the way to 
salvation. It is not how’ever the door, but the act of walking 
which brings us in [Op. Oxoit., HI., d. 9). Holding such syn¬ 
ergism, it is quite natural that Duns should ascribe to the 
faith, which appro])riates salvation, merit which will be* re¬ 
warded. Only in the dispensation of mercy does Ciod alone 
decide; in the execution of righteousness the deed of miin co¬ 
operates {Report. Paris. IV., d, 46). Indeed it cannot bt* said 
to be absolutely impossible that m.in should attain blessedness 
by his own morality, for there is no real contradiction in this, 
but under the established order of things it does not take 
place {Ibid., d, 49, qu. 11). It Is clear that Duns here goes 
very far in the direction of Pclagianism. 

10. As the followers of Thomas were chiefly from the* 
Dominicans, those of Duns, the .SeoTiSTS, are almost exclu¬ 
sively from the Franciscan Order. Among his personal pupils 
the first place is occupied by a Fkanciscus, who is called from 
his birth-place Mayro, or de Mavronis. Some place him 
almost on an equality with his master. His ability in deductive 
reasoning is evidenced by his honorary title Magister abstrae- 
tionum, and for his skill in disputation speaks the fact that he 
becatne the inventor of that actus Sorbotticus, or “ Sorbonicai' 
in connection with which a disputation was held for a whole 
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day without interruption and without presiding officers. His 
Commentary upon the Sentences appeared in Venice, 1520, 
together with other works. The commentary upon the first 
book had been previously printed in Treviso. Franz Mayro 
died in Piacenza in 1327. The Aragonian Andreas, with the 
cognomen Doctor Mellifluus, John Dumbleton of Oxford, 
Gerard Odo, eighteenth general of the Franciscan Order, 
John Bassolis, the Doctor Ornaiissimus, Nicolas of Lyra, 
Peter of Aquila, the Oxonian Walter Burleigh, the Doctor 
planus et perspuuus, who died in 1157, John Jandunus 
(Gandavensis), the greatest Averroist of his age, are cited 
as Scotists with especial frequency. Later the strife against 
nomiiuilism, and still more the danger which threatened the 
Scotists as well as the Thomists from the new tendencies in 
])hilos()phy, caused them to forget their conflicts with each 
other and to make attempts at a compromise. From the 
bt'ginning, however, the two parties, especially where the 
rivalry between the Orders fell out of sight, were not so widely 
separated but that, in one or another of the contested points, 
the Thomists approached Duns, and the Scotists the doctrines 
of Thomas. Kspecially in the sphere of Logic there resulted 
a number of intermediate forms, which are given in the third 
volume of Prantl’s work, already so often referred to. 


§ 215. 

When Duns combats not only Thomas, but also just as 
often the latter’s opponent, Henry of Ghent; when he contends 
not only against the two renowned Dominicans, but also* 
against the glittering stars of his own Order, Alexander and 
Bonaventur.i; when he is further just as .severe in* his 
polemics in cases where he agrees in doctrine with his oppo¬ 
nents, as in the opposite cases,—all this is due to the fact 
mentioned above (§ 213), that the object of his study is not 
the thing to be proved but the act of proving itself. He 
'»tands, therefore, in a position e.ssentially different from that of 
Albert and Thomas. If this fact is overlooked he will be 
ranked far below the two latter ; below Thomas, because in 
most cases where he differs with him he goes back to Albert; 
below both of them because the chasm which he makes between 
theology and philosophy is far greater than it was with them. 
But, on the other hand, when his position is more correctly 
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estimated, it will be seen that, in reflectinp^ upon their action, 
he goes beyond them; and therefore it is not true, as in the 
case of Albert, that for him theology and philosophy do not 
yet agree, but that they no longer ^ree. The harmony 
between them rests upon the fact that the proofs of science 
stood at the service of doctrine. When they are made the 
principal thing they are raised above a position of servitude, 
and therefore cease to act as the handmaids of doctrine. In 
spite of the fact, therefore, that Duns is the truest son of the 
Romish Church, he has brought scholastic philosojihy to a 
point where it is obliged to announce to Rome the termination 
of its period of service. This attitude of scholasticism of 
course appears as a victory of earlier nominalism to those who 
represent the interests of ecclesiasticism alone. The assertion 
that only the individual actually exists, united with the state¬ 
ment that philosophy docs not confirm the doctrines of the 
Romish Church, was enough to make their author looked upon 
as a pure Roscellinus, and to cause the latter’s watch-word, urn- 
'crsaliu sunt nomina et flatus oris, to be ascribed to the moderns. 
It was quite out of order that the name nominalist, which in 
its original meaning was rightly, indeed necessarily, disclaimed 
by Occam, .should in strictly scientific discussion bo applied 
first to him, and then to all whom we prefer to call individual¬ 
ists. This Jias however taken place; and to refuse to employ 
the customary nomenclature would be to give u[) all idea of 
being understood. Accordingly we .shall speak here always of 
the victory, not of Occamism, but of nominalism ; but we wish 
to point out at the start, as H. Ritter has done, that the 
nominalism of the fourteenth century is something entirely 
iliffet'ent from that which had previously borne that name, 
'fhe later nominalism, in so far as it is different from the 
earlier, rests upon that into Vhich scholastic Aristotelianism 
had grown. The two principal propositions which Duns 
opposed to Thomism, became the chief pillars of fourteenth 
century nominalism. Occam so unites the two propositions, 
that individual being is the true and perfect being, and that 
God acts with absolutely unrestrained arbitrariness, that they 
mutually support each other, as well as his whole system of 
philosophy and theology. The time for nominalism being 
come, it is the men mentally best endowed who now show a 
tendency to it, a state of affairs exactly opposite to that which 
existed in Anselm’s time. Thomism is farther from nomi- 
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nalism, .and therefore Durand of St. Pourqain (died 1333), in 
becoming a nominalist, changes from a disciple to an opponent 
of Thomas. In his work upon the Sentences (Lyons, 1569), 
and in another Dc statn animaruniy he gives utterance to the 
proposition, that to be individual means in general to be. 
Scotism leads more clearly to nominalism, and therefore Peter 
Aureolus was looked upon as a follower of Duns even after 
he had declared himself to be a complete nominalist. He 
was first a teacher in Paris, and finally Archbishop of Aix, and 
died, according to the common view, in 1321, according to 
Prantl, not before 1345. The report that it was Occam's 
instruction that made a nominalist of Durand is unfounded. 
Another report makes Aureolus the teacher of Occam, but 
this is no better supported than the former. He and Occam 
were perhaps fellow-students. In any case the cardinal points 
ufion which Occam’s doctrines rest are to be found in the 
works both of Durand and of Aureolus, as well as of other 
contemporaries. 


§ 2l6. 

William of Occam. 

I. William, called, from his birthplace in Surrey, Occam 
or Ockam, after studying at Merton College, Oxford, and 
holding for a time a position .as pastor, is said to have entered 
the P'ranciscan Order and to have become a hearer of Duns, 
.ind later to have taught philosophy and theology in Paris. 
His innovations in both branches procured him the title of 
Venn’abilis incept or^ and the acuteness w'hich he di.splayed 
in connection with them, that of Doctor im'incibilis. At 
this time he wrote Super quatuor libros Sententiarum 
(Lyons, 1495, which only the first book of the Sen¬ 

tences is expounded in all its distinctions, also the Quotlibeta 
sept cm (Strasb., 1491, which contains also the Tractatus de 
saeramento attaris)^ the Ceniiio^um thcologicum (Lyons, 1495), 
the compientaries upon Porphyry and upon the first two works 
of the Oi^anon, which was issued in Bologna (1497) by 
Marcus of Benevento, under the title Expositio aurea super 
art cm veterem, finally the Disputatio inter clcricum et militem^ 
in which he attacks the pretensions of Boniface VIII. and 
the temporal power of the popes in general. The last work 
was written according to Goldast in die year 1305, but this is 
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probably too late a date. It has often been published, for 
instance in Paris in 1598, and also in Goldast’s Alonarchia, 
vol. i., p. 13 ff. Occam also expounded some of the physical 
works of Aristotle, as appears from his Logic; but no such 
commentaries are known. After these works, he composed 
at the request of a brother of his Order, Adam, the Traitatus 
logices in trespartes divisus (Paris, 1488), which is cited also 
as Summa tot ins logicce and Suntma logices ad Adamum. In 
this work the doctrines of logic are exhibited more briefly 
than in the expository essays, and yet at the same time more 
completely, because the ars nova and ntodema are noticed, 
that is, the Aristotelian writings which had become known 
later, as well as those which had come into circulation through 
Byzantine agency. After this, Occam appears to have devoted 
himself entirely to questions of Church politics. In agreement 
with the stricter division of his Order (the SpirituaUs\ he 
had always deduced from the humility of Christ and of 
the Apostles the conclusion that the pope ought not to pos.scss 
temj>oral power. To this was added later the conviction that 
as the poj)e must be subject to princes in worldly affairs he 
ought to be subject to the Church in spiritual matters. In 
this opinion he was confirmed more and more by the pjirty 
spirit shown by the incumbent of the .papal chair against the 
Spiritualcs. The Diahgits in tres partes distinct us (Paris, 
1476), together with its appendices, the Opus nonaginta dierum 
(Lyons, 1495), and the Compendium err ovum Joannis Paper 
XXII. (Lyons, 1495), as well as the Queesttones octo de pota- 
taie sutnmi pontijficis (Lyons, 14(^6), contain his views upon 
this subject. In his Tractatus dc jurisdictione imperatoris in 
causis matrimonialibus, if it was really written by him, he goes 
still further. This Tractatus was compo.sed in 1342, and is 
given by Goldast, p. 31. Imprisonment in Avignon was the 
result of his polemics. He escaped in the year 1328, and 
took refuge with Ludwig of Bavaria in Munich, as his brother 
monks John of Jandun and Marsilius of Padua (the author of 
the Defensor pads') had done before him. He died there in 
the year 1347, or according to others some years later in 
Carinolzc in the kingdom of Naples. 

2. No Schoolman since Abelard had devoted himself to 
the study of logic with such fondness as William. He calls 
it the omnium artium apiissimum instrumentumy and ascribes 
to its neglect the rise of most errors in theology. It is 
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therefore well to begin with this subject. He concerns him¬ 
self always with forms, and employs the expressions which 
had been familiar to all logicians since the Summulce had 
been used as a text book. They cannot therefore be passed 
over in silence, as has hitherto been done (cf. § 204, 3). It is 
scarcely necessary to remark, however, that when investiga¬ 
tions and expressions are here brought up for the first time, 
it is not the intention to imply that William was the first to 
teach all this. This idea has been completely refuted by 
Prantl in the third part of his work. The Tractatus logices 
serves as a guide; in addition, the Quoilibeta and the notes 
upon the Sentences, especially upon the second distinction of 
the first book, in connection with which it had become the tra¬ 
ditional practice to treat the subject of the universals. As a 
theoretical question this latter does not belong properly to 
logic, which, according to William, is, like grammar and the 
mechanical arts, a practic.al discipline, an art (so Exposiiio 
aufcti, Procem.). Nevertheless in order to avoid logical errors, 
the metaphysical s]>hcre, where this question proj)erly belongs, 
must be glanced at. For the realm of logic proper the pro¬ 
position, Loc^iia non tracial de rebus quee non sunt signa 
{QuotL, V. 5), is decisive. This limitation is carried so far that 
Occam asserts that the questions: How these signs arise. 
Whether they are acts of the soul or something else, etc., do 
not properly belong in logic, since they concern reality (the 
reality of the signs) {Expos, aur.^ Prooem.). Nevertheless 
he often discusses them, and always decides that species infel- 
H^ibites should not be inserted between the things and the 
activity of the spirit, as is done by the Scotists. On the 
contrary, it is the actus intelligendi itself by which the thing is 
revealed to us, that is, this actus is itself a sign of the thing. 
By a sign (as used in the sentence Logica non tractat, etc., 
quoted above), William means that which stands for something 
else. Significare or importare aliquid. stare, and especially 
supponcre pro aliquo arc the expressions by which this rejjre- 
sentation is designated. In the first place, a distinction is to 
be drawn between natural signs, that is, such as have arisen 
involuntarily, and those that have been fixed by the will {ad 
placifum iustituta). To the former belong our thoughts about 
things, which arise as spontaneously as a sigh, the sign of 
pain, or as smoke, the sign of fire. Thoughts are conditions ' 
of the soul, and therefore passiones or intentiones anima. 
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and conceptuSy inUlleciuSy intellectiones rerum arc used as 
synonymous expressions. William constantly insists that these 
occurrences in the soul are no more images, properly so called 
{species')^ of the things, than the sigh is of pain or smoke of fire 
(cf. Expos, aurea de specie). When he nevertheless calls 
them similitudines rerum he justifies himself by the considera¬ 
tion that they assume the same place in the esse objectivunty 
that is, in the cognosci, or in the realm of that which is thought, 
as is occupied by the things designated by them in the esse 
subjectivumy that is, in being which is independent of our 
thinking {Ad. I. Sentt. 2, 8 ; Tract, loq.y I. 12). From these 
signs of the presence of things, involuntarily called up in us 
by them, are to be distinguished the signs which have been 
made adplacitum [Kara trwQiiKnv in Aristotle, vid. supra, § 86, 8) 
to point out or designate something. These are words, voces 
or nomina, which are properly signs of signs, since in them an 
intentio anhnee is expressed {Tract, loq., i. ii). Since words 
are not only spoken but also written, there are three varieties 
of signa or significaniia to be distinguished : concepta s. men- 
ialia, prolata s. vocalia, finally scripta. If, in speaking and 
in writing, the communication of thoughts were the only 
object, grammatical and logical forms would necessarily be 
identical. That this is not the case is, according to William, 
due to the fact that many grammatical forms exist only for 
the sake of ornament. The fact that synonyms are not always 
of the same gender, is to him a proof that no logical analogue 
corresponds to the grammatical genus. The distinction be¬ 
tween singular and plural, on the M«her hand, is not only vocal 
but also mental {Quotl., v. 8, and in other passages). Since 
the former disagreement is only exceptional, the divisions of 
logic have force also in grammar. In the first place, namely, 
are to be considered the simplest elements of every complex 
of thoughts or of words, the termini, then the simplest com¬ 
binations of them, the propositiones, and finally the establish¬ 
ment of them, so that the third part bears the title De argu- 
mentatione. 

3. The first part of William’s logic, which treats of the 
termini, is the most important, and is decisive for his view. 
In connection with the distinction between the broader and 
narrower application of the word terminus, is considered the 
distinction l^tween the catkegreumata and syncatkegreumata 
(to retain his barbaric orthography), so important in the eyes 
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of the mediaeval logicians, that is, the distinction between the 
words which in themselves fix a concept and those which do 
it only when sup]>lemented. Passing this by, we shall first de- 
tCTmine the distinction between a terminus prinur and a ter¬ 
minus secund^ intevtionis. By the former is to be understood 
the actus intelligcndi, which implies a res, by the latter that 
which implies a signum {Tract, log., i. ii ; Quotl., iv. 19). 
Simple as this distinction appears to be, and clear as it is that, 
by reflecting upon the formation of my conceptions, I can only 
obtain a conceptus sectmdee intentionis, we must nevertheless 
avoid limiting too closely the sphere of the prima intentio. 
Not only is that which exists outside of the mind {extra 
animam, extra intcllcctnm, or even extra alone) a res, but 
mental processes, passions, etc., whose being does not coincide 
with the cognohci, are also I'cs; they have a subjective, that is, 
not a mere predicative, being, and thus give, when they are 
thought, conceptus primee intentionis {c{. Log., i. 40, ad, i. Sentt., 
2, 8). To the distinction between the first and the second 
intention, in connection with conceptions, corresponds the finst 
and the. .second impositio, in connection with names, and the 
words “ stone ” and “ pronoun ” serve to mark this distinction 
{Tract, log., i. 11). Still more important than this is the 
distinction between the various suppositioncs or representations 
of the object. The suppositio (that is pro aliispositio. Tract, 
log., i. 63) is various, not only when it is silently thought, but 
also when it is S})oken. I n the two propositions homo est animal 
and homo est suhstantivum, the word homo stands in the first 
case for a thing, in the second case only for the word it.self. 
'I'he same thing occurs in connection with every thought, and 
therefore every terminus can predicate in three ways, persou- 
aliter i.e. pro re, simpliciter i.e. pro intentione animec, and 
matcrialiter i.e. pro voce. The sentences homo currit, homo est 
species, homo est I'ox dissyllaba serve as examples of these 
three ways of predication, which William discusses very 
frequently (y>'. log., i. 64 ; ad i. Sentt. 2, 4, and in other jflaces). 
because a great many paralogisms can be solved only when 
the particalar suppositio in the premises is pointed out. In 
the Expositio aurca the phrase supponere pro se is commonly 
used instead of simpliciter supp>oner€. 

4. The distinctions just given are employed in connection 
with the investigation in regard to the universals. By the 
universals are to be understood first of all the five predicables 
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of Porphyry, which are looked upon as corresponding with the 
five questions which William deduces from the single quid est 
hoc (Traci, log., i. 18), and of which the first two, genus and 
species, are especially considered. He maintains that they 
are termini secundee intcntionis (/did. i. 14, cf. /ixpos. aur., 
cap. de genere) and that therefore they correspond with 
nothing real extra animam, but express (predicate) solely 
that which is in mente ( ad i. SentL, 2, 8). Everthing which 
exists, whether a res extra animam, or a process in the mind, 
for instance a qualitas which exists subjectively in it, is an 
indiriduum or singnlarc. The question therefore arises, How 
does it happen that a terminus, as for instance homo, is used 
as unwersak, that is, is predicated of a number? ( 7 'ract. lag., 
i. 15). The moderni, that is, the realists (it is interesting to 
compare the earlier use of moderni, tdd. ^ 159), have invented 
the theory of a cohtmunc to which they ascribe the power, 
which belongs only to the Divine nature, of being one, and 
yet in many supposita, and which (not the individual homines') 
is designated by the word homo, is personaliter predicated. 
Even Scotus, who far outshines all the rest of the moderni, 
when taken with precision agrees with them, since his 
modified view that the commune is not reqliter, but /ormaliter 
distinct from the individual things, does not imi>rove their 
untenable opinion (ad i. Sentt., 2, 6). In beginning with the 
general, and then seeking for the ground of individuality, they 
have perverted the whole thing. The individual is in and of 
itself individual and is alone actual. That which is to be 
explained is rather the general « /did.). Of the many absur¬ 
dities to which, according to William, tnis (realistic) view Iccids, 
we mention only one : every individual being would then be 
an aggregate of an endless number of actual beings, namely of 
those communia which are predicated of it. Again, Aristotle, 
the greatest authority in philo.sophy, and his commentator 
Averroes, as well as John of Damascus in his Logic, can be 
understood only when this opinion of the modern Platonists is 
rejected. The true view, which is also that of Aristotle, is 
that the universals exist only in mente, and that therefore in 
the proposition homo est risibilis the terminus homo does not 
stand for such a fiction as a general man, but for actual indi¬ 
vidual men who are alone able to laugh (ad i. Sentt., 2, 4). 
But even among those who agree that the universals have 
reality only in our mind, different opinions may rule as to the 
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m.'xnner of this existence. William gives some of these with¬ 
out deciding in regard to them. At the same time he 
enunciates a principle which in various forms is to be found 
a hundred times in his works: where one is sufficient, it is 
useless to assume many. According to one view, the univer- 
sals are mere objects of thought, mere fictions which exist only 
in virtue of their being thought, and therefore have mere esse 
objectivmn. According to others they are images of individual 
things, confused on account of the less definite impressions ol 
the things themselves. Still others regard them as existing 
indep(*ndently (s 7 tbjcctive) in the mind, as certain somethings 
(qua/itaies) which are to be distinguished from the mind’s own 
activity. Finally, the universals may be looked upon as acius 
intcllii^cndi, an opinion which recommends itself by its sim¬ 
plicity {Tract. lo£.j i. 12 and other passages; cf. Expos, aur. 
Jib. peryarmcnias, Proorm.). Neither here nor elsewhere 
does William use the expre.ssion which had given rise to 
the party names, Vocaies, Nominates (vid. supra, § 

Nor can he from his point of view admit that the universals 
are men' voces or nomina, for he regards them as signs which 
have arisen naturally, and not signs which have been volun¬ 
tarily formed. He would therefore have been literally right 
if he had repudiated the name nominalist, but he could have 
urged nothing .against the name Terminista, which has actually 
been applied to him. 

5. As the assumption of actual covimunia seemed to 
William an unnecessary multiplicatio entium, in the same way 
he regards a number of other names as equally unjustifiable 
personifications. Not only docs he ridicule those who add 
to ubi an nbitas, to quando a quandeitas {Tract, log., i. 59, 
60), but he denies that there is a quantitas which is any¬ 
thing else than the res quanta, or a relatio which is other than 
the related things {Ibid., 44 ff., cf., Expos, aur. de prcsdicament., 
c. 9). He makes use of the first assertion in connection with 
the question as to the quantity (extension) of the body of 
Christ; of the second when he shows that the conception of 
creation is *not a third one in addition to those of God and 
of the creature. Since the case is the same with quality, 
qualitas could be translated above {sub 4) as if it were quale 
or quid. As a whole, the result in respect to the predicaments 
(c.'iteg«)ries) is the same as in connection with the predicables.: 
they do not express anything real, but rather modes of our 
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thinking. In his Expos, aur. de predicament, c. 7, William 
had already asserted that Aristotle in his categories does not 
divide things, but words. He therefore constantly refers 
afterwards to their connection with verbal expression, and 
traces back the distinction between the first and the second 
substance to the nomcn propriuvi and commune. He also 
lays weight upon the fact that the fifth and sixth categories 
are adverbs, that the seventh coincides with the active, the 
eighth with the passive voice, etc., and continually repeats, 
that Aristotle’s view leads to the same result. The reduction of 
the Aristotelian categories to substantia, quahtas, and rcspectus 
{Sentt., I., d. 8, qu. 2} does not appear to him a deviation from 
the master, whom he ranks supreme. He could not there¬ 
fore look with indifference upon the fact that the Platon- 
izing moderni continually appealed to one of Aristotle’s own 
propositions. The cissertion of the latter that science has to 
do only with the general, must lead to the renunciation of all 
real knowledge, if nominalism be true. William replie.s, that 
even the most decided realist must admit that our knowledge 
consists of (mental) propositions. It is clear,however, that pro¬ 
positions consist, not of things extra animam, but of termini. 
Every rational person must then admit that there is no know¬ 
ledge except such as falls within our mind and is in so far 
mental {ad i. Sentt., 2, 4. r/ al. loc.). Neverthelfss we are 
justified in characterizing some knowledge* as real, and in 
distinguishing it from that which is rational. For instance, if 
the termini, which form a sentence, pcrsonaliicr, 

that is arc the rei)resentatives of res, the sentence' expresses 
real knowledge, as for example /. nno ciirrit, homo csl risibilis.. 
where it makes no difference wht ther homo stands for a single 
man, as in the first case,or for all individual men, as in the second 
{Tract, log., i. 63). On the other hand, if the termini of a 
proposition do not stand for things but for termini, if they an* 
therefore sceundec intenfionis and predicate simpliciter, as in 
the sentence oenus prccdicatur de speciebus, the knowledge 
thus expressed is rational, as for instance, all logical knowledge. 
Since, then, in the propositions which exj)rcss real knowledge, 
termini almost always occur, which stand not for a single thing 
but for many, that is, general termini, Aristotle is (juite right 
in saying that knowledge has to do with the general, namely^ 
with general termini, not with general res. 

6 . ft may be mentioned as peculiar, that in the second part 
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of his logic, de propositionibus, William regards the modal 
judgments as the results of combination, just as Aristotle 
had done supra, 86, i). Since, however, according to 
him, a judgment, in addition to the predicateetc., can 
have also the predicates scibile, dubitabile, cre(Hbile, etc., he 
wishes to assume a greater variety of modal judgments than 
is common. The third [)art of his logic, de argumentatione, 
the fullest of all, is divided into four sections which treat of 
conclusion, dt'finitions and proofs, reasons and deductions, 
finally, fiilse conclusions. He maintains Aristotle’s original 
three figures in opposition to the later four, and defends him 
against the charge of incompleteness. In each figure he gives 
the sixteen possible combinations of two premises, eliminates 
the useless ones, and d(‘signates the remaining four of the first 
figurti by the words Jiarbai'a, etc., of the second figure by 
Cesarc, etc. For the six combinations of the third figure no 
similarly formed words are used. He then shows that the 
modi of the so-called fourth figure Baralipton, etc., arise from 
those of the first figure by subalternation and conversion of the 
conclusion, and calls them, as th(‘ earliest Peripatetics had done, 
indirect modi of the first figure. He then shows, however, 
that in the second and third figures similar ones can be forme<l 
by a similar j)roeess. He enumerates them, but invents for 
them no such I'occs memorialcs. In connection with deduc¬ 
tions those cases are treated with especial fulness in which 
simple and inoilal judgments are united as premises. A para- 
])hnuse of the second Analytics of Aristotle then follows, into 
which are worked, howev(*r, the conce[)tions current in the exist¬ 
ing logic of the schools. Fin.illy he takes up fallacies. Three 
more fallacies are to be addt'd to the thirteen enumerated by 
Aristf)tle. It is sometimes surprising, when he discusse‘s the 
subject in (.letail, to hear him say that he expresses himself 
briefly, and that a fuller treatment will be found in his com- 
mentiiries on the Organon. 

5:. This terministic view is held to agree, not only with 
Aristotle, but also with theology, much more closely than the 
modern Platonizing oj)inion; above all. because the assump¬ 
tion of such actual generalities, preceding individual things, 
makes the latter proceed from the former as the material, and 
thus does away with the creation Irom nothing, and hence 
with God's unlimited omnipotence (Tract, log., i. 15, ad i. 
Sent/., 38, 1 and in other places). This omnipotence how- 
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ever, with God’s voluntariness which is always combined with it, 
is for William, almost more than for Duns, the most imjjortant 
dogma ; and he maintains, in verbal s^reement with his prede¬ 
cessors, that things were not created because they are good, 
but that they are good because God willed them. The only 
limit to Divine power is the logical contradiction. Although 
he sometimes (c.^. ad i., Scati., i, 4) shows a tendency not 
to stop even with this, when Scripture and ecclesiastical deci¬ 
sions seem to demand it; he nevertheless maintains on the 
whole that God can do everything which involves no logical 
contratiiction {Ccniilog. comi,, 5 ct al.), and that lie therefore 
could have assumed the nature of .an ass or of an ox, as wt‘11 
as of a man (Ibid,, concL, 6 ). The assumption of ideal models 
seems to him to deprive (iod of freedom. He admits that 
ideas of things are in God’s mind, but he wishes to have undei- 
stood by this only their being thought, the objectivum 
of the individual things, the things as God thinks them. 
An independent (subjective) existence docs not belong to 
them (ad i.. Send., 35, 5). William, still more than his pre¬ 
decessor Duns, emphasizes God’s arbitrary pleasure, and thus 
withdraws from knowledge and leaves to belief a great deal 
which rests upon necessity. By far the greater part of the hun¬ 
dred conclusions, of which his Centilogium consists, show either 
that all proofs for the principal dogmas, the existence of God. 
His unity, His infinity, etc., are uncertain, or that the most 
important doctrines, such as the Trinity, Creation, Incarnation, 
the sacramental presence of the body of Christ, lead to results 
which contradict the recognised axioms of reason : namely, 
that nothing can at the .same tiniv exist and not exist, that 
nothing can exist before itself, that a conclusion drawn from 
sound premises must be correct, that a part is smaller than the 
whole, that two bodies cannot occupy the same place at the 
same time, etc. We are the less justified in seeing irony 
in this, as Rettberg and von Baur do, or scepticism, as is done 
by others, since in that case it would at least remain a question 
whether the irony were not levelled at the reason. It may 
spem strange to the Protestant that William, who is led by his 
own tendency, and by consistency, to explain the sacramental 
presence of the body of Christ by means of His all-permeating 
ubiquity, should nevertheless hold to transubstantiation. He 
may further be surprised to hear William so often repeat, that 
whatever he may say in disagreement with the teaching of the 
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Church is to be regarded, not as an assertion on his part, but 
only as something which he has formulated for the sake of 
mental practice, or as a mere review. Still more, he even says 
that he is ready, not for the sake of pleasing any obscure 
authority, but at the bidding of the Romish Church, to defend 
what he has just combated (cf. ad I. Scntt.^ 2, \\ de Sacr. 
alt., c. 36, and in other places). This may all seem strange to 
the Protestant, but to assert that no one could be in earnest in 
making such statements is to brand as rascals the most honest 
men of the most various ages, who have made like declarations. 
That a thing may be true for the theologian, but false for the 
j)hilo.sopher, an opinion expressed by Duns only in passing 
(rvV/. supra, § 214, 4), William is firmly convinced, and he is 
nevertheless, while holding this dualism, an upright Aristotelian 
.iiid a believing Catholic. 

8. The question, to be sure, arises, whether theology still has 
a right to be called science. William’s theory of, knowledge 
.ind of sci<‘nce is found in part in the que.stions contained in 
the j)n)logu(* to the Sentences, where all the commentators of 
Lombard tre.it the subject, in part in the second section of the 
third part of his Tract, h^. He adopts Duns’ distinction 
between intuitive and deductive knowledge, and defines it 
at one time as lying in the fact that the former has to do 
with the existence or non-existence of the thing known, while 
the latter has to do with its " what,” and hence is just as pos¬ 
sible <3f the non-existent (QuotL, v. 5), again as due to the fact 
that the former concerns only that which is present, the latter 
also that which is absent. Our apprehension of sensible 
objects is therefore intuitive knowledge. But this does not 
me.'iii that intuitive knowledge is limited to the objects of our 
senses. It embraces also the intellectual: for instance, we 
observe our own sadness. Thus in this case also the species, 
inserted by Thomas and others between our conditions and 
the observation of them, disappears. Intuitive knowledge is 
very often represented as forming the basis for deductive know'- 
Icdge, so that all knowledge rests finally upon external and in- . 
ternal experience. For this very reason, however, man can¬ 
not properly know God in this life. At least he cannot gain 
a knowledge of Him in the natural way ; that God can reveal 
Himself, that is, make Himself an object of intuitive know¬ 
ledge, is not to be denied. Jt is true, that not only the basis 
of knowledge, the intuition of God, is lacking in theology, but 
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also the form of knowledge, the proof. Deity has no cause and 
hence cannot be propter quid or per prius, that is, the 

effect from the cause, as when an eclipse of the moon is deduced 
from the passai^e of the earth between the sun and the moon. 
The proof quia or per posterius (by which the intervention of 
the earth is deduced from the occurrence of the eclipse) is also 
inapplicable to God, because it rests upon a number of presump¬ 
tions, the impossibility of endless progress, etc. {ad 1 . Sentt., 2, 

; Tract, log., iii. 2, 19, etc.). Finally, the statement that God’s 
f'xistence is ex terminis certain, as made in the ontological 
argument, is regarded by William ;is unfounded; and the argu¬ 
ment itself is criticized by him in a way very similar to that 
j)ursued later by Kant. .Since, then, God is the chief, if not 
the only, object of theology {ad ProL Sentt., qu. 9), wt; cannot 
projjcrly speak of the latter as a science in the strictest sense 
of the term. 

9. In consequence of this, Occam’s theology contains ratht;r 
negative propositions than positive assertions, and the pn)cess 
of deduction is often rej)laced by the statement that a thing is 
accej)ted on authority, that it is only tJicologicc loqiicndo correct, 
etc. His chief service is, that he prepared the way for the 
banishment of a great deal of trash from theology. In ac¬ 
cordance with his favourite saying, Pluralitas non cst ponenda 
^ine necessitate, he rejects a number of distinctions which had 
hitherto been drawn ; for instance, btawetm the nature and 
the attributes of God. God Himself, he says, is His wisdom, 
and vice versa (ad. I. Sentt., i, i and 2). lit! prfiises the 
“ Ancients ” who spoke of the nai w. of God’, where we speak 
of His attributes {Quotl., 3, qu. 2) fie declares against all 
the multiplication by means of which paternitas is dis¬ 
tinguished from pater, filitio from filius {Quotl., i. 3, iv. 
15). He will have nothing to do with the .statement that thtj* 
Son has His cause in the understanding, the Holy .Spirit 
in the will of the Father. Both proceed from the natur<‘ of 
God, and understanding and will are the .same {ad J. Seuit., 
7, 2). Nor is anything added to the nature of God by His 
unity {Ibid., 23, i). The same tendency to simplification is 
shown by William in connection with his consideration of the, 
creature, especially of man. He denir s the plurality of the 
powers of the soul, maintains the unity of understanding and 
will, as well as that of the vegetative and sensitive soul 
{Quotl., ii. ii). Only w’hen phenomena arise which are 
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opposed to each other are we to conclude a like opposition, 
and hence twofoldncss, in the causes. The strife of the senses 
with the reason is a confirmation of the real difference, which 
may also be assumed on other grounds, between the sensitive 
and intellectual soul. Although the latter is in this life in the 
body, it is nevertheless not circumscriptive so, that is, in such 
a way that it dwells in the whole body, each of its parts 
inhabiting a part of the body, but diffinitivc^ that is, the whole 
of it in every p.'irt, as the body of Christ in the Host (Quot/., 
i. 10, 15, iv. 26, etc.). The sensitive soul, on the contrary, 
is extended, and united with the body as its form {Quott., ii. 
lo). Since the two are really different, we cannot ascribe to 
the one what belongs to the other : for instance, merit belongs 
only to the internal act of the higher soul; the e\t(‘rnal work 
which is carried out by the lower xine is morally indifferent 
{Quot/., I. 20). The objection that the punishment of hell- 
fire cannot touch the higher soul, is answered by the state¬ 
ment that it is real pain for the latter to be in the fire 
against its will {IbiiL^ 19). 


§ 217- 

I. The command given in 1339 to the Paris University not 
to use Occam’s text-books, which was followed in the next year 
by the form.il rejection of nominalism, proves that Occ.im must 
have had a numerous following even in his life-time. Nor was 
this confined to his own Order. The Dominicans, beginning 
with Armand of I 3 (‘auvoir {Dc bello viso), wln> died, according 
to Prantl, in 1334, according to others in 1340, and Robert 
Holkot (di(‘d 1349), and the Augustinians, beginning with 
Tlunnas of Strasburg (died 1357) and his successor Gregory 
-of Rimini, go over in crowds to nominalism ; and the Thomists 
and Scotists, w'ho unitt' themselves against the common enemy, 
although they count such men as the Doctor planus et per- 
spictms {vid supra, § 214) and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Bradwardinc, can nevertheless only prove by the 
friiitlessness of their struggle that the time for nominalism 
is come, and th.it therefore he who dc*clares for it best 
understands his age, that is, is the mo.st philosophical. The 
last attempt which was made to put it down by force w'as in 
the year 1473, when an-edict of Louis XI. bound all the 
teachers of the Paris University by an oath to realism. The 
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pretended obedience was not long required, for in 1481 
nominalism was again made free. 

2. John Buridanus, born in Bethune in Artois, is one of the 
most celebrated Nominalists of the fourteenth century. He 
was professor in the faculty of Arts at Paris, and in the year 
1327 Rector, and is said to have been instrumental in founding 
the University of Vienna in 1365. His work Su/>ra summuim, 
which was very famous at the time, and which is often cited 
under the title Pons asim\ the writer is unacquainted with. It 
was probably intended to simplify the study of logic. Buri- 
dan’s commentaries on Aristotle, on the other hand, are 
very common. That u[)on the Dc anima was published at Paris 
in 1616 in folio, the Qiuestmies in Politic, Arist, at Oxford in 
1640 in quarto, the In querstiones super decent Itbros PJhi- 
corum Arist. at Paris in 1513, and the commentary on the 
Metaphys. Arist. aX Paris in 151S, both in folio. It is only the 
nominalistic separation of philosophy and theology which puts 
him in a position to philosophize on the freedom of the will in 
the manner in which he does in the first question of the third 
book, and yet at th<‘ same time to assert it. 

3. Buridan is worthily supported by his younger ctinUnn- 
porary and friend Marsilius of Inghen. He was born in the 
Moselle district, and in th(‘ year 1362 began teaching in Paris, 
whc'i'e he gained quite a reputation, and afterward under th<‘ 
Palsgrave Robert bt'camc one of the founders of the University 
of Heidelberg, where he died in 1392. I have not seen what 
he wrote on some of the jihysical works of Aristotle (on the 
Physics »ind the De (^cn. ct corr.). His Oiucdtones supra IV. 
Ltbb. Senit. (Strasburg: Flach, 1501, folio) w(*re written in 
Heidelberg, but expound the distinctions only of the first 
Ixiok, a proof of the prominence of the speculative inter<‘st. 
Every doubt as to the noinibalism of Marsilius must vanish 
when we hear him stiy in his prologue non sunt res univer- 
sa/es in essendo, and when we find him dev<*Ioping the idea 
that the similarity of things leiids us to deduce from them th«- 
general, not voluntarily but involuntarily {naturaliter). He 
agrees with Occam likewise in the opinion that theology is 
not a science in the strict sense of the term (I'ol. .wii. b), in 
his constantly recurring polemics against urtnecessary distinc¬ 
tions, for instance, of the nature and attributes of God, and 
finally in his emphasis upon God’s unlimited arbitrariness, lb- 
also conceives the relation of intuitive and abstract {per dis- 
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cursum acquhitd) knowledge as Occam does, and with him 
makes the intuitive the ground of every other kind. The fact 
that he cites Occam rarely, Durand much oftener, and that he 
quotes Thomas of Strasburg and Rob. Holkot alongside of 
Thomas and idigidius, seems to show that he was won to 
nominalism less by the Franciscans than by others. Jellineck 
has discovered a Hebrew translation of his Dialectica^ for a 
long time regartled as lost, which proves a prepress toward 
nominalistic tendencies among the Jews also. 

4. The bloom of scholastic philosophy was looked upon 
as .so compU'tely dependent upon that of the University of 
Faris, that voices were* raised which demanded the sanction 
-of the law for that which was pr^ictically already established, 
viz. that the judgment of that University should be decisive in 
every .scientific question. Realizing this, we must not under¬ 
rate the importance of the kict that Buridan and Marsilius 
a.s.sisted in foundinuf new scientific centres which showed 
from the beginning more of a national character than Paris. 
Decentralization is incompatible, not only with Roman 
Catholicism, but also with the philosophy which stands in 
the service of the latter (and that is what the position of 
scholasticism had been). \\'hen this took place it ceased to 
be the case that the publication of articuLi Parisienses put 
an end to all strife. Scholastic philosophy was at last better 
represented in Tubingen than in Paris. Gabriel Biel (died 
1495), who is commonly called the last of the Schoolmen, taught 
their doctrines in the former University as they are found 
developed in his Collcctorinni (printed in 1512 in folio and 
often afterward), in his commentary on the IV, libb. Sentt., and 
in other works. It is incorrect to call him the last of the 
Schoolmen, even when German Universities alone are thought 
of, for scholasticism was taught in them long after his time. 
It is still more incorrect when France and e.specially Spain 
are taken into consideration. In the former land Salabert’s 
Philosophia Nominaiium vindicata could appear as late as 
1651. *The last .section of Stdckl’s work (mentioned in 5 149), 
and still better \WTncr’s monograph (mentioned below), con¬ 
tain detailed accounts of the men who, especially by hushing up 
the internal strifes, sought to impart a new life to scholasticism 
and to secure it against the attacks of new opinions. 

Cf. K. Werner: Frans Snares und die Scholastik der letzten Jattrhunderfe. 

2 vols. Regensburg, 1861. 
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§ 218. 

The nominalism which grew out of Thomism, still more that 
which Occam had drawn from Scotism, in bringing the two 
elements of scholasticism, philosophy and Christian doctrine, 
into opposition, left but the one course open, to pursue each in¬ 
dependently of the other, and thus to unfold the ideal content of 
belief without any reference to science, or, on the other hand, 
to represent science as philosophy limited to reality. When 
minds, which are able to do more than merely repeat Durand 
and Occam, struggle against this result, there rcMiiains to them 
only to unite doctrine and science in a way different from that 
in which they had 'been united. If with this novelty in form 
were combined an advance in the content, that is, if the con¬ 
sequence just mentioned were drawn, they would secure a 
following as the beginners of a new period. But since they 
scarcely go as far as those who brought so near the result 
feared by them, the position, in any case isolated, of a reaction¬ 
ary doctrine is only made more marked by the formal innova¬ 
tion. Even extraordinary endowment procures at most only 
personal esteem, not enduring scientific influence, in a school. 
The fact that the later anti-scholastic philo.sojjhy looks upon 
these men, who are .separated from the re.st of the Schoolmen 
at least in their method of philosophizing, as more akin to itself 
does not affect what has been said. The first to be con.sidcred 
are Pierre d’Ailly and Jean Charlier of Gerson, successively 
Chancellors of the University of Paris. Although they were 
thoroughly initiated into the dis'inctions of scholasticism, yet 
they do not make use of these, but rather of edifying discourses 
and paranetic observations .as the instrument by means of 
which they bring their belief into accord with their nominalis¬ 
tically coloured Aristotelian ism. They agree in regarding fViith, 
which results from the preaching of the Gospel, as of more 
worth than all scholastic investigations, and are therefore 
in a position to bq influenced by and at the .same time to 
move those who, having broken entirely with scholasticism, 
are to be counted as belonging to the next period. They 
nevertheless differ from each other in the fact that, in the 
belief of the former, ecclesiasticism occupit's the more pro¬ 
minent place, in that of the latter, .subjective piety. Witli 
this might be connected the fact that the former praises 
Thomas Aquinas almost more than the Victorines, while 
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the lattcT honours above all others Bonaventura as his teacher 
and predecessor. 


§ 219. 

PlI'RRE i/AiLLY. 

1. Pii'UfiE d’Aillv, Latinized Petrus de Alliaco, was born 
in Compicone in the year 1350, and received his philosophical 
training in Paris, In 1372 he entered the college of Navarre 
as a theologian, and in 1375 began to lectun‘ upon the Sentences. 
In 1380 h('was made Doctor, in the following yeiir became 
president of his college, in 1389 Chancellor of the University 
as well as Almoner and Confessor of tlxi King, afterwards 
Bislioj) of Puy and finally of Cambrai, in which positions 
he l.iboured const.mtl) to heal the schism in the Church by 
endeavouring to induce both Pofies to abdicate. In the year 
1411 he w<is made a cardinal, and was the real soul of the 
Council of Kostnit/. died as Cardinal Legate in Germany, 
Oct. 9, 1425. He WTOt(‘ a great many w'orks. His Tractalus 
ef sermonci and Quccstt. sup. 1 . 111 .c/ IV. libb.Scntcntt. appeareil 
ill Strasburg in the year 1490. Among the former art* the 
Speculum (onsulej'ationis, th(‘ C 'ompendium contemplaftoni^^ the 
Verbum abb 7 ‘eviatum super libro psalmorum, his Observations 
upon th<‘ Song of Songs, upon the Penitential Psalms, upon 
the LokI’s Pr.iyer, uptin the Ave Maria, etc., the Tractatus 
//<? anima, St'rmons upon the Advent, and upon many saints. 
'Po thi* (|uestions are ap[)ended Recomnicndatio sacra: Scrip- 
turcr. Pi innpium in cursum biblice, the Oucestio utruni ecclesia 
Petri sit lu lesia Christi? which is treated in his Vesperii, as 
well as thi‘ Queestio resumpta upon the same subject. The 
latter essays are found also in the appendices of the first and 
second volumes of du Pin's edition of Gerson’s works {vid, 
5 220), which contiiins in addition some shorter previously un¬ 
printed writings of d’Ailly whose title.s ha<l already been given 
in part by Bula'us. Here is found the treatise upon the 
Necessity and the Difficulty of Reforming the Church, also 
the tracts upon the P'alse Prophets. These last are followed 
in their contents by the treatise Concordantia astronomic cum 
theologia (Augsburg, 1490), wliich was written in 1416, and 
moderates the teachings of Roger Bacon. 

2. The questions upon the Sentences contain in the beginning 
pure Occamistic teaching ; and again especially in connec- 
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tion with the third distinction of the second book, where it is 
declared in question six that God has ideas only of indi¬ 
vidual beings, since these alone are extra, producibilia, while 
the universalia, on the other hand, tire only in anima as the 
common predicates of things. If we add to this the asser¬ 
tion, that all truths arc propositions {qu. i), that what we know 
is always a proposition, and not that for which the proposition 
stands {qu. 3), the theological watch-words of nominalism, That 
theology is not properly science, That God is not distinct from 
His attributes, etc., will not cause surprise. The much-di.scu.ssed 
[>roposition also, that we have a knowledge of material things 
^)nly under the presupposition that God wall not change the 
laws of nature, is one which another nominalist might have 
formulated in the same way. Although d’Ailly is thus far like 
the other nominalists, he is surpassed by them in the coinjdete- 
ness of their commentaries. He passes overthtj second book 
entirely, devott‘s only a single question to the third, and so on. 
In another point, however, he shows quite a i)eculiar and marked 
tlifference from them. The Principia of the various books, 
that is, the ordinary introductory lectua'S, are far more inter¬ 
esting than the commentaries. They contain rather praise of 
the service rendered by their author, than an outline of the 
contents of the different books. They might almost be called 
hf)milies upon the Scripture text, Qtuntam doctrina hetc nova ? 
in which the homiletic artist proceeds in ingenious antith(*scs 
seasoned with alliterations and rhymt;, such as the ceremonious 
wit of celebrated preachers has always invented. Their author 
.seems to be contented only wl’en he can .show {in atrsus 
biblice) how the queestioncs subtiles ct sludiosce in scola 
iheorica pJiilosophornm, the queestiones dijfiiilcs ct curioser in 
scola phantastica mathcmaticorum^ the quecUioius civiles ct 
cotitentiosep in scola politicn jurisperitorum, and finally the 
ntiles et virtnoscs in scola catholica theologorum^ are solved. 

3. Not only in these works does he remind us of the* Victor- 
ines (z/art'. supra^ § 171 ff.), but also still more in the writings in 
which he seems to be only a compiler of that which they and 
kindred spirits after them had taught. This is esp<‘cially the 
case in the closely connected Speculum consiaeralionh and Com- 
pendium contemplationis. In the former the security of monastic 
life is contrast^ with the dangers of worldly life ; the system 
of the seven principal virtues and their offslviots is developed, 
and the foretaste of ble.ssedness pointed out in them; and finally 
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the relation of the contemplative and active life is displayed 
under the traditional image of Rachel and Leah. The main 
I)oint is to begin with self-examination. The contemplative 
soul passes from that which is in us to that which is about us, 
in order to rest finally in that which is above us. The six 
steps of contemplation mentioned by Richard of St. Victor 
(vid. supra, § 172, 3) are cited, as well as those given by others, 
and the aids to it and the tokens of it are pointed out. The 
Compe'itdittm conientplationis contains in its first part general 
remarks upon the contemplative life quite in “the style of 
Thomas Aquinas. In the second part the spiritualisgenealogia, 
i.e. the* various elements of contemplation, are given in connec¬ 
tion with the family of Jacob. In the third \de spirituahbus 
sensibus) spiritual sight, hearing, taste, etc., are discussed. At 
the close, tl’Ailly mentions those from whom he has especially 
drawn, but adds that others also, particularly those who have 
preached in the language of the people, have been made 
use of. 

4. It is not impossible, since his character was rather 
pliable, that d’Ailly’s appointment as cardinal modified some¬ 
what his views upon the papacy. This opinion, ex[)ressed by 
his pupil Nicolas of Clemange, has been adopted by others. 
At any rate he fell later into a strife with the Paris University, 
whose favourit(‘ child he had formerly been, when the subject 
of the withholding of the taxes due to Pope Benedict XI 1 . 
came up. Nevertheless it would be doing him an injustice to 
assert a contradiction in his teachings at different times. He 
seems throughout his life to have believed in the primacy of 
the Roman bi.shops,which he discussed in his lecture De ecciesia 
Petri which is contained in his Vesperi. According to this 
there belongs to Peter no higher consecration, no greater 
potestas ordinis, than to the other Apostles, for the words of 
Jesus “ upon this rock,” etc., refer to Christ Himself. The 
words “ feed my sheep,” however, give him a gr<‘ater potestas 
regiminis, therefore an administrative superiority. This 
was personal, and the administrative centre of the Church 
moved with Peters diocese from Jerusalem to Antioch, and 
thence to Rome. In the same way it is not now bound to 
Rome. If the latter should become a Sodom the Summus 
episcopus would have his scat elsewhere. As regards the 
temporal pow’er of the Pope, he contrasts with the position of 
the strict Franciscans (spintuales), who condemned it abso* 
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lately, that of Herod, who saw in Christ a worldly prince anti 
trembled. D’Ailly himself does not object to the fact that the 
Pope as a result of circumstances, for instance, the gift of Con¬ 
stantine, has become also a worldly potentate. As regards 
the subordination of the Poj)c to a general council, the decree 
of the Council of Kostnitz is hardly at variance with d’Ailly’s 
earlier opinions, and that, in the formulation of the decree, he 
should have asserted such a subordination for this case alone 
.seems scarcely probable. It is true that he departs from that 
which the Roman Catholic Church had proclaimed in its 
greatest representatives, Gregory VII. and Innocent III., 
those incarnations of its triumph. Nothing else is to be ex¬ 
pected from a man who, although initiated into all the subtle¬ 
ties of .scholasticism, yet does not, like Duns and others, draw 
the truth with the help of Aristotle from the dogmatic hand¬ 
book adopted by the Church and from the decrees of canoni¬ 
cal law alone, but who has learned also from popular mystical 
preachers, and who always zealously maintains that the study 
of canonical law leads away from the perusal of the Bible, 
the real foundation of the Church. 

§ 220. 

John Gi rson. 

Jo Bapt. .Sthwab: Johann Gei^on, Professor tier Theologie und Kandtr der 
Unwemtat Patis. Wurzburg, 1859. 

I. Jean Charlicr is better known under the name Gerson, 
as the village in the neighbourly >d of Rheims was called in 
which he was born on the 14th (‘f December, 1363. In his 
fourteenth year he went to Paris and entered the Arts depart¬ 
ment of the College of Navarra, where d’Ailly and Henry of 
Oyta initiated him into logic The former was al.s(j his teacher 
in theology, and became so fond of him that he recommended 
him as his own succe.ssor, both as proft'ssor and chancellor, a 
recommendation which was followed by (jenson’s ap[)oIntment. 
In the year 1397 he became dean in Bruges, and left the office 
of chancellor to be administered by a substitute. His study 
of Bonaventura, which he then began to pursue with much 
greslter industry, as well as his intercourse with Beghards, 
Fraticelli, and Brothers of the Free Spirit, more and more 
ripened his mysticism, which was in full agreement with the 
doctrines of the Church. His work upon false and true 
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visions belongs to this time. He continued his praises of 
mysticism after he had returned to Paris, in 1401, and took 
up again the calling of j>rofessor and chancellor, and later that 
of pastor of St. Jean en Greve. He lectured on theoretical 
mysticism in 1404, and wrote a treatise on practical mysticism, 
in Genoa, in 1407. His pain at the papal schism caused him 
to seek constantly for a remedy, and, although he did not take 
part in the council of Pisa, his work, De au/eribilitaie PapeBy 
was nev(,Ttheless intended to justify the steps taken by the 
council against lx)th Popes. He worked in the same spirit as 
ambassador (jf his king and University at the council of Kost- 
nitz, as is pro\’ed by the work Dc potestate ccclcsias^ica, which 
was written there. Another work, which goes much further, 
Pe modis uniaidi ct reformandi ccclcsianiy is s;iid, by the best 
authorities upon the subject, not to be from his hand. In any 
case, he was less inlliKMiccd by consideration for the papacy 
than d’Ailly was. This deprived him of favour and protec¬ 
tion at the pa[)al court, and th(i utterances which he gave 
voice to both in Paris and later in Ko.stnitz, against the murder 
of tyrants (/>. against th(' murder of the Duke of Orleans by 
the Duke of Burgundy), m<ide a prominent position in PTance 
impossible ftir him. lie was therefore compelled to live for 
a time outside of 1'ranee, and after 1419 at least away from 
Paris. In Lyons, where he died on the 12th of July, 1429. 
he wrote a number of treatises, for instance, Dc perfcctione 
cordis, Dc chtcidaiionc theoloouc mysticce, Dc susceptione human- 
itatis Chris/i, etc. His works w(‘re among the earliest printed. 
The first edition appeared in Cologne in 1483, in four folio 
volumes, the most complete one in Antwerp in 1706, in five 
folio volumes edited by du Pin. 

2. As in the case of d’Ailly, whom he is never tired of call¬ 
ing his honoured teacher, his philosophical standpoint is that 
of Occam, which h(i always designates as Aristotelian. His 
nature was so averse to controversy that the bitter attacks 
which the “ P'ormalizantes ” and “ Metapysicantes,” as he calls 
them, that is the Scotists, made upon the followers of Occam, 
ridiculeif by them as “ rudes ct terministcc nec rcales in meta- 
physica," necessarily caused him great pain. He therefore 
endeavoured to heal the schism between them. Of the works 
devoted to this purpose there are to be especially mentioned: 
Centilooium de conceptibus,De modis signijicandi, and its second 
part De concordantia metaphysicec cum logica (vol. iv. pp. 793 
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816 ff.). They deserve the name of attempts at mediation only 
in so far as they oppose those Nominalists who go beyond 
Occam in constituting only such temtini as matcnalitcr sup- 
ponunt (cf. supra, § 216, 3). As regards Occam’s own teach¬ 
ing, Gerson merely repeats that all knowledge consists only of 
termini, but that, since these denote either things outside of 
us or processes in us, there is a difference between real and 
logical {scnnocinalis) knowledge, and therefore between meta¬ 
physics and logic. He combats further, just as Occam does, 
the assumption of universals existing outside of the thinking 
mind, since this is in conflict with the principles of Aristotle, 
and limits the omnipotence of God (p. 805). He puts, as 
Occam does, in place of the eternal genera in temporal 
thought, the ideas of individual things, and asserts accordingly 
that God thinks every’thing as an individual thing, since only 
the individual has reality extra animam (p. 825). His only 
peculiarity is that he tries to prove that the opposite realistic 
doctrine is anti-Catholic and has always been condemne^d by 
the Church. He sees quite rightly, that realism consistently 
carried out leads to the denial of reality to everything except 
(jod. In every condemnation of Pantheistic doctrines there¬ 
fore, c.g. that of Amalrich {vid. supra, § 176), he seer the con¬ 
demnation of the system which leads to such consequences. 
He appeals alx)ve all, however, to the conclusions of the 
Council of Kostnitz, which had condc‘mned in the Bohemian 
heretics the same erroneous doctrine of the reality of the 
universals (p. 827). But Gerson is an Occamist not only in 
his doctrine of the universtils, but also in his complete .separa¬ 
tion of philosophy and theology. He criticizes Albert because 
he had devoted more time and labour to {)hilosophy than was 
befitting a Christian teacher ( astroL thcolo^iz., vol. i. 
p. 201), and therefore prefers to him Alexander of Hales (i. 
p. 117). This is easily understood when we consider his fond¬ 
ness for Hugo of St. Victor, and his opinion that the traditional 
custom of expounding Lombard is not right. He says him¬ 
self, in a letter to d’Ailly, that much is declared true and right 
by reason which, according to an enlightened theology, is false 
(vol. iii. p. 432). 

3. In Gerson's opinion no theologian rank.s above Bonaven- 
tura. In his thoughts upon mystic theology he repeats what 
the latter says in his Itinerarium {vid. supra, § 197, 4), and 
what Hugo says in his mystical writings, and draws a distinc- 
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tion between symbolic, real, and mystic theology, the first two 
belonging more to the cognitio. the last to the affectus. He 
connects them with the three eyes of human perception, senstis, 
ratio, inteiligentia, which Hugo, and before him Erigena, had 
distinguished. Since mystic theology is a knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of God, it is related to philosophy, which also takes its 
departure from exiierience. For that reason we should trust 
also the experiences of others, as the mystic theology of 
Dionysius the ArcopagiU; has its origin in that w’hich Paul 
had communicated to him concerning his inner experiences. 
A great deal, it is true, is incommunicable. The proper seat of 
mystic theology is the apex mentis, the syndercsis. Since this 
is the heaven of th(‘ soul, the being carried up into the third 
heaven means the suspension of the lower functions of the 
.soul, and not only seeing but also feeling and tasting God. 
Rapt us and amor ecstatieus an* ther(*fore often used .synony¬ 
mously. Mystic tht‘ology, b(>ing gn)unded in the syndercsis. 
has a practical chanicter, is often identified with rcligio and 
charitas, and rai.sed far above the two other kinds of theology. 
The latter have no value w ithout the former, but the former 
has without the latter. Mystic theology is also independent 
of all learning and therefore is found even in the simple. Its 
training school is not study, but prayer. Tlu; union wiai 
God, brought about by the .agency of love, m;iy be called a 
transformation into Go<l, if we do not therebv understand 
that man ceases in God, which is nonsense. According to 
(Person, Riiysbroek, in his Glory of the Spiritual Marriage. 
appears at least to share this heretical errt>r of Am<ilrich. 1 1 
is most correct to say that in th<‘ moments of mystic love the 
.s[)irit is sejxinited from the soul .ind united with God. It 
caniu>t be said that in the moments in which w’e taste God all 
consciousness is excluded ; it is, however, true that all reilec- 
tion is shut out and th.it we immediately feel God. The chief 
works upon mystic theology, from which all the preceding 
sentences are drawn, are Considerationes dc theologia mystiea 
speculatha. Dc theologia mystiea practica, Traetatus de clucida- 
tiouc seholastim mystictc theologur. all of w'hich are contained 
in the second part of the third volume of du Pin’s edition. 

4. As to Gerson’s ecclesiastical position, the common 
opinion, that he belongs to the reformers before the Refor¬ 
mation, has given rise to m.my errors. We .shall give up the 
idea that he w-as not a true son of the Roman Catholic 
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Church, if we only read his Lectio contra vanam curiositatem, 
and find how he expresses himself there against the reading 
of translations of the Bible on the part of the uneducated 

i i. p. 85), or when we hear his utterances in another work 
De exam, doctrin.. Opera, vol. i.) in regard to the celibacy 
of the priesthood and the Lord's' supper in both kinds, or 
again when we hear him assert that not even a general coun¬ 
cil may venture to do away with the monarchical constitution 
of the Church, etc. He is the enemy of all innovation, even 
when this concerns only a dogmatic terminus. He is never 
tired of quoting Augustine’s saying, that we should hold fast 
to traditional expressions, and he is continually holding up to 
the Universities of England and of Prague that of Paris as a 
model in this respect It is quite consistent w'ith this dreail 
of innovation, that he shcnild hold that a council cannot indeed 
do away with the papacy, but may unseat a Pope. The 
ojipositc doctrine, that the Pope is superior to the council, he 
calls pcstifera ct pcr 7 >crsissima, because this is the doctrine 
which is new. It has been accc'])ted from the beginning that 
the Pope and his aristocratic advisers, the college of cardinals, 
may err in rc*gard to doctrine, but a general council not {Dc 
potest, cedes.. Works, vols. i. and ii.). Although he agrees 
essentially with d’Ailly, he is yet much more decided than his 
teacher and friend, who is himself a member of the college of 
cardinals, and in duty bound to the Pope. In Cierson .s])eaks 
the University man and the j)astor. 'Phesc he was passion¬ 
ately, but only these. In neither capacity ct)u]d he have a 
fondn<'SS for the ni<*ntlicanl orders which had pu'-hed them¬ 
selves into professorial chairs and into the confessional. A 
certain lack of respect for them often a[)pears in hi.s writings. 

§ ^21. 

The correlate to d'Ailly and Gerson is furnished by a man 
who feels the pressure of the .second half of the dilemma pre¬ 
sented by nominalistic schohusticism (vid. § 218), namely, to 
limit philosophy to the world as its sole object. I le however 
wishes no more than they did to break with scholasticism, 
that is, W'ith theology ; in their case it meant witli philosophy. 
Nothing is left to him but to base philosophy entirely upon 
the observation of the world, but at the same time to use the 
'latter as a bridge to the theology of the Church. Gerson 
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declared for nominalism because the opposite doctrine was 
un-Christian. Here it is shown that that which the church 
teaches is indispensable to the system of the world. In the 
former case the Church had to confirm philosophy, in the 
latter cosmology testifies to that which the Church teaches. 
It was a true discernment which led Gerson to call his 
theology mystical, and Raymond of Sabunde to call his 
naturcil. We have seen (§ 194) that it was not without 
significance that scliulasticism at its height was represented 
by members of the mendicant orders. The fact that d’Ailly 
and Gerson are University men iind secular clergymen, and 
that they stand in no warm relation to the mendicant orders, 
as well as the fact tliat Raymond is a physician, must be 
l(K>ked upon as a sign that philosophy has begun to cast off 
its strictly clerical chfiracter. 


§ 222. 

R.wmono or Sabunde. 

Iliittcr: Die RfU^onsphiloutphie da Raxmundtt^ vnn Sabunde. Augsburg, 
iHsi. 

1. Ra\mond of SAurNDE (Sebunde and Sabeyda also 
occur) is said to have been born in Barcelona. He was a 
Doctor of PhiI<>.soj)hy and of Medicine, and at the same time 
professor of theology in Toulouse, and published there in 
the year 1436 (if not earlier) his Tlicohoia naturalis s. liber 
(reafitrarum. It has been often printed, according to Bayle 
in Strasburg in 1496, then in Paris in 1509, and again, among 
other places, in Frankfort in 1635. The edition of Solisbaci, 
1S52, omits the prologue. An extr.ict from this work made 
by R.'iymond himself constitutes the six Dialogi dc natura 
hominis, which are said to occur also under the title Viola 
animte. Amt>ng th<' editions of tht*se dialogues is that of 
Lyons, 1568, in which is ctmtained an interpolated seventh 
diahiguc. liven Montaignt! knew nothing more in regard 
to Raymond’s life, although at the command of his father 
h(,‘ translatecf his work. 

2. The oft-repeated assertion (made also by Ritter) that 
Raymond was a realist, is disproved not only by his express 
statement that things lose their modum particularum et singu- 
larem et individitalcm and receive a modum communem et 
vuirersalem which they extra animam non kabent ( Tkeol. not,. 
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Tit. 217), but also by the emphasis which he lays upon the 
liberum arbitrium^ as the sovereignty of the will over the 
intellect, in God as well as in man. That he differs so often 
with Occam is not due to the fact that Scotus, much less 
Thomas, is more to his liking, but that he cannot be satisfied 
with that separation of science and faith which appears so 
sharply defined in Occam’s Cetttih^inm. Since he mentions 
no authors in his work, it is difficult to say in how far he was 
acquainted with his predecessors. In respect to one only no 
doubt is possible, for he sometimes almost transcribes Anselm, 
whose ontological argument and Chrisudogy are adopted by him 
more nearly in their original form than by any othcT Schoolman 
{Tit. 250-265). This is easily explained. The theology es¬ 
tablished with the help of Aristotelianism had led to nominal¬ 
ism, whose correctness appearc'd indisjiutable, but also to the 
assertion that the dogmas teach the opjiosite of Aristotelian¬ 
ism. Whoever therefore wished to philosophiz(',but at th<; same 
time did not wi.sh to give up the agreemc*^ of philostiphy 
and dogma, was obliged to place himsidf upon the standjioint, 
not of Aristotelianism, but of the natural understanding, and 
with this first to examine the world, and then see whether and 
in how far Catholic doctrine agret*s with the latter. Hut this 
w'as the very end which .<!chol.i.sticism had pursuetl in its 
ciirlier period {tnd. supra, § 194). "I hc guides there!i>re art; 
to be sought in that period, and not in the time of scholasti¬ 
cism’s greatest glory, when it was ruled by Aristotle. Ray¬ 
mond’s clear understanding necessarily impels him to choose, 
the keen Anselm rath<*r than tht leep liirigeiia, and his de¬ 
cided orthodoxy leads him to prcfei the former, f:ven though 
he was a realist, to Roscellinus, or even to Abelard. 

3. In the prologue (strangely put upon the “ lnd(‘x ” by the 
Council of Trent) to Raymond’s Natural Theology, the science 
of the world, including man, is made the really fundamental 
science, and is characterized as the perusal of oiw' of the books 
which is given us, the liber nahircc, in which every creature 
is a letter, whose combination constitutes the sen.se of that 
which is written. This book is supj)leinented by the revealed 
word of God, w'hich is necessary on account of sin, and which 
is not, like the former, accessible to the laity, nor secure against 
falsifications. Although therefore this second book, on account 
of its supernatural character, is holier and higher than the 
former, our study must nevertheless begin with the reading of 
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the book of nature, because in it is to be found a science which 
presupposes no other, because it can be conceived by the 
simplest man, if he has only purified his heart from sin, and 
because it is really .i warrant of the truth and certainty of that 
which is contained in the other book. A man is absolutely sure 
only of that which he himself witnesses {Tit. i), and therefore 
self-certainty and self-knowledge are that upon which all other 
certainty muirt finally base itself. Man however, since he is 
the highest of the four orders of beings (the four which the 
Stoics 1 ^ 97. 3|. following a hint of Aristotle, Philo 114, 4J, 
and after tlieni the Neo-Platonists and others, had distin- 
guish(‘d), and unites in himself the esse, vivere, sentire and intcl- 
tioere, c.innot know himself unless he considers first the orders 
lielow him; and thus, in order to make him familiar with him¬ 
self, he must be led to investig<ite the previous steps of which 
he is the end and aim. At the end of this process, which 
constitutes only the first ilay’s journey {(tire/a), he finds that 
he belongs to n.iture as that for who.e Stike everything else is 
chert', and in whom is brought into unity all that exists in th(' 
other orders in a multi{)licity of sjxcies (/V/. 2, 3). Here 
bt'gins a .st'cond d.iy’s journey. As the many species of the 
lowt'r stt'ps point to the one species man, which is raised 
above them all Ijy the liberum ai'bitnum, which has vcllc and 
intelliQerc as its pre-conditions, men point again to n unity in 
which not only no specific but also no individual differences 
e.xist, which is wholly nnr, and in which therefore not only 
are ewe and vhcrc. but w'hich is itself cjrc, etc., and which can 
const'ciuenlly be thought only as a bt'ing. This unity, this 
nature, w liicli is before all and which cannot be non-existent, 
is Ciod( 7 '//. 4-12). From the fact, how’ever, that God ex¬ 
cludes .ill non-being, follows not only His existence, but also 
very imj>ortant conclusions in regard to His nature. Every¬ 
thing which is found in the creature, especially man, .as an 
actual being, must be postul.ited, free from every limit {i.c. 
non-b(*ing), of God, whose being is the general being of all 
things {.fif. 14). We thus clearly conclude that God h.as 
created the workl, and that out of nothing, and the ascensits, 
by whi<'h we learn from the world th.it God exists, is com¬ 
bined with the descensus, by which we deduce the world only 
from God, and thus perceive that it is created out of nothing 
{Tit. 16). How the most ijnportant dogmas are deduced in 
detail is of less interest, since Raymond often makes light 
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work of it The essential point is, that he establishes it as the 
chief, indeed as the only, rule, that in every case the best that 
is conceivable must be attributed to God, and that this rule 
oritur ex nohis (Tit. 63, 64), so that the chief doctrines of the 
Church as to the nature of God are to be deduced, in ac¬ 
cordance with that rule, not from the Scriptures nor from 
other authorities, but from self-observation. He does not fail 
to remind his readers from time to time that this knowledj^e 
of God drawn from ourselves is the most certain and the 
clearest (Tit. S2). 

4. The two propositions reached at the close of this ditcta, 
that man is the goal and the object of the rest of creation, but 
that God is the goal and the end of all things—these proposi¬ 
tions have as their consequence the principle that man’s profit 
and God’s glory are the highest aim of conduct, are our chief 
duty. Belief can never contradict the natural duty of pre¬ 
serving and advancing our being, since it is itself only com- 
plcmcntum natiirce (Tit. 80). That duly in fact rather 
supports our belief; and we must believe that God sent His 
Son into the world, etc., because it promotes our welfare 
(Tit. 70, 74). If we do not limit that which is beneficial to 
man merc^ly to the bodily, if w’e especially remember that the 
pcrc(‘ption of things secures gaudium ct doctrinani. i.e. the 
highi'st profit ('Tit. q8), and that the knowledge ^)f them leads 
to a knowledge of God, we shall neither deny that all things 
exist for the benefit of man, nor assume a conllict between 
this benefit and the glory of God. Man, as the mt‘an between 
creatures and God, unites the t'*o extremes (Tit. 119) in 
performing for God the service which the rest of creation 
performs for him (Tit. 114), and thus answers and thanks 
Godin behalf of all creatures ( 7 V/. 100). This thanksgiving 
consists in love towards God,, which coincides with the know¬ 
ledge of God. God wi.shes to be known, and thus grow in 
the creature (Ti/. 154, 190). But since (xod is not in need 
of service and cannot grow in Himself, wor.ship is given lor 
the creature’s good, and it is the latter that really grows (into 
God) (Tit. 11 6 , 190). The more, therefore, man .seeks the 
glory of God, the more does he promote his own salvation, 
and vice verstd. The more cert.ain, too, does he become of the 
existence of one who w'ill reward merit, tind of a place where 
this will be done ( Tit, 91). Love to God, however, implies 
love to our neighbours, the images of God. Natural love for 
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them precedes that true love for God, so that we have here 
too the same ascensus and descensus : we first love our neigh- 
lx)ur for our own. and then for God's siike {Tit. 120, 121). 

5. But if we intjuire whether love for God and love for 
ourselves always coincide, experience teaches us that we put 
love for God b<*neath false self-love and the desire for false 
honour, and thereby become punishable, and as a consequence 
gain the certainty of a strict judge, as well as of a place of 
suffering. Experience likewise teaches us that strife and 
<-nmity rule everywhere, instead of love toward our neighbours 
( 7 >V. 140, 157, 91, etc.). This cannot be the original con¬ 
dition, for the canon given above demands that the first men, 
who on accf»unt of the unity ()f the human species must have 
Ijcen a singk‘ |)air, proct'eded pure from the hand of God, if 
not perfect {bcnc, non oplimc, Tit. 232, 274). The only con¬ 
ceivable way in which that condition could have been lost is 
<lisobedience toward God. 'I'his is easily explained without the 
as.sumption that the first men were led to it by one who was 
stronger than they, but who could fall more easily. Among 
creatur(‘s the liberum arbitrium, and therefore the vertibilitas, 
is greater in purely sj)iritual natures than in those upon whom 
all .sorts of bonds are laid by their corporeality. The tempter, 
therefore, must have been an incorporeal, purely spiritujil. but 
crciited being, that is, an angel {'Tit. 239 -242). If there were 
no.ingcls, mori‘over, there would be a break in the succession of 
creatures, and analogy demands that as there are three orders 
below man there should be three above him (the familiar 
hicrarchic-s) { Tit. 21S). The f.ict that the glory of God, for 
which there is no equivalent, was impaired by the fall, and that 
man therefore can be redeemed only through the suffering of 
a (iod-man, is developed {Tit. 250 265), as mentioned above, 
in complete verbal agr<*ement with Anselm’s Cur Deus homo 
{vid. supra, § 156, 8). Raymond’s only peculiarity is, that he 
asks the question, How’ we can be .sure that this God-man, in 
any case necessary, has appeared in the historical personality, 
Jesus of Nazareth.^ Jesus’own testimony is decisive ; for if 
it were false we should be obliged to regard Him either as 
a liar or as a maniac. And again the fate of the Jews is an 
argument; for if He lied they slew ffim justly, and should 
then have been rewarded { 7 V/. 206). In order that this 
testimony and all that confirms it should be known, an 
authentic account was necessary, which should be above all 
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Ooubt, and this is given us in the second book, in which God 
offers us, not His factum, but His verbum : the Scripture of 
the Old and New Testaments. This is not in conflict with 
the liber naturce. The latter is rather the via, janua ct intro- 
ductorium of the former, because it teaches us that the God, 
by whom the second book, the Bible, claims to be given, 
exists (/VA 210, 211). Moreover the entire contents of the 
Bible, as well as the way in which it teaches, e.^. its total lack 
of argumentation, etc., testify to cve-Ty unprejudiced reader of 
its Divine origin ( 7 >y. 2i2fir.). On account of the redemption, 
by means of which man is created a second time out of nothing. 

not this time out of the nihil nemtivum but out of the nihil 

< 1 ,» 

privativum, —on account of the redemption he has a three-fold 
(>rigin ; bodily, from his parents ; psychic, from God ; ami 
redemptive {bcnc esse) from Christ, and He lives therefore in 
a threefold r(‘lation of bn^therhood toward all men ( 7 //. 275, 
276, 278). For the last and highest relation, the churchly, the 
means of support are the seven saenunents. A consideration of 
these, together with a discussion of eschatology, closes the work. 
In connection with the sacraments, it is proved, not from 


authority but from the nature of the case, that it is most 
fitting for the internal purification to be brought ahoi’t by a 
water-bath, the nourishment of the spirit by food and drink, 
<‘tc., and in the saint* way it is proved that the necessary and 
natural end of the two o[)posite w'ays in which the good ami 
ihe bad walk, the two dwellings, also locally separated, must 
b(* in the highest heaven and in th** middle of the earth ( 77 /. 
91 ct «/.). As the natural fort of gravity draws the 
arm downward, and only that which is above its nature can 
, raise it upw'anl, in the same way the natural tendency of the 
sinning soul, w'ithout supernatural help, is toward nothing and 
its dwelling ( 77 /. 277). 


§ 223. 

The contnist between Gerson, whose mystical tendency 
leads him often to a mere repetition of Bonaventura’s teach¬ 
ing, and Raymond, who folh^ws no one so closely as the keen 
Anselm, devoid of all mysticism, is done away in a man in 
connection with whom it is hard to decide whether his depth 
of mind or the keenness of his understanding, whether his 
inner piety or his interest in the w'orld, are more to be ad- 
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mired. That man is Nicolas of Cusa. With remarkable many- 
sidedness he combined the most various tendencies which had 
previously appeared in scholasticism. That this should carry 
him back to Eripjena, who had united them all in himself, is 
natural ; but the starting-point appears in the present case 
expanded to a circle which embraces all that the subsequent 
stages had i)roduced. The question which played so great a 
part in the first period of scholasticism appears settled here, 
for he acquits the Realists from the charge of pantheism, their 
opponents from that of a godless deification of the world, and 
represents the intermediate conceptualistic tendency. Pla¬ 
tonism, and its opposite, atomism, which brought that period 
into strife*, are here united in a way which reminds us some¬ 
times of William of Conches {vid, § 162). Nicolas, however, 
like the Schoolmen of the second period, draws continually 
from the Mohammedan Peripatetics, and from Aristotle him¬ 
self. He ventures to praise the first who had done this, 
David of Dinant {vid. § 192), and like him .uid his succes¬ 
sors, the great Peripatetics of the thirteenth century, makes 
Avicenna or Jf‘wish teachers authorities for his assertions. 
P'inally, however, his love for mathematical and cosmological 
studies reveals .so strong a re.semblance between his mind and 
that of Roger Bacon, his emphasis of individuality shows so 
great a likeness between him and Willicim of Occam, and he 
agrees in so many points almo.st verbally with (ierson and Ray¬ 
mond, that we can scarcely avoid assuming that he borrowed 
from all the principal repre.sentativcs of scholasticism in its 
period of decline. The rays which emanated from Erigena, 
that epoch-mfiking sun of scholasticism, are gathered as in 
a focus in Nicolas, who brings scholasticism to a close. 

§ 224. 

Nicolas of Cus.v. 

r. A. Scharpff: Der Cardinal Nicolaus von Cusa. Mam/, 1843. Also; Der 
Cardinals und Biichofs Ntcolaus von Cusa'undihg^sie SclinJten in deutscher 
Uebehetzun^'. Freiburg, 1862. AIs»o; Der Cardinal und Bischof Ntcolaus 
von Cusa als Keformator in Kirclie, Bchh und rhilosophie des JunfzehnUn 
Jahrhundet Is, Tubingen, 1871. F. I. Clemens: Giot dam Bruno und 
Nicolaus von Cusa. Bonn, 1847. I. M. Dux; Der deutsihe Cardinal 
Nicolaus von Cusa und die Kirche seiner Zeit. Kegensbutg, 1847. 

I. Nicolaus Chrypffs (i.e. Krebs) was born in the year 
1401, in Cues near Trier, and is called from his birth-place 
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CusANUs. He received his first school training at Deventer 
in the Society of the Brethren of the Common Life, founded 
by Geert de Groot. Later he himself entered their ranks. 
Thomas a Kempis {vuil. iit/ra, § 231, 4), was educated in this 
school and left it to enter his cloister. It was therefore na¬ 
tural that Nicolas should early have become acquainted with 
the latter’s celebrated Imitation of Christ He next went to 
Padua where he studied law, and in the year 1424 becamt* 
doctor of canonical law. At the same time he had trained 
himself thoroughly in mathematics. In the year 1428, he gavi‘ 
up the business of attorney, in which he had been engaged in 
Mainz, and adopted the clerical calling. From the year 1431 
he was a deacon in Coblenz, where he preached frequt;ntly, 
and afterward he filled an ecclesiastical office in Liittich. He 
was called to the council of Basel in 1433, where he finished 
his work Dc concordantia catholica w’hich he had begun somt* 
time before. In this work he is led by his di.stinction Ix'tween 
the Roman Church and the Church Catholic, to oj>inions upon 
Pope and councils which he later modifieil, perhaps frightened 
at the consequences which others had drawn frf)m them. In 
opposition to htTetics he emjdiasizes constantly the jiriinacy of 
the Pope, as he does in his epistle to the Bohemians on the form 
of the sacrament. The work Dc reparatione cakndaru which 
was written in the y(‘ar 1436, shows the astronomical h'arning 
of its author, who projjoscs, in order to bring tht; computus in 
accord with nature and with the decisions of the Church, to 
leap, in the year 1439, from the 24th of M.'iy to the first of 
June, and to omit a day in ever) ^04 years. He was made 
the representative of papal rights, and was entrusted by Pope 
Eugene IV. with important commissions in ‘France, in Con¬ 
stantinople, and at the Reichstag of Frankfort. In the midst 
of the.se mi.ssions, however, he was very active in .scientific 
labours. The plan of his first work, De docta ignorantia, which 
was written in 1440, was conceived upon the journey from 
Constantinople. In the same year followed the W'ork Dc con- 
jecturis; not much later Dc filiatione Dei and De gcncsi. 
On the 28th of December, 1448, he was appointed car¬ 
dinal by Pope Nicolas V., an honour hitherto unheanl-of for 
a German. In the year 1450, he became Bishop of Brixen, 
hut did not enter upon the duties of his office until he had 
finished some extended missionary journeys in Germany and 
the Netherlands. His dealings with the Archduke Sigismund, 
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of Austria, who, as Count of Tyrol, was his vassal, embittered 
his life and brought him into a violent imprisonment. After 
.some years absence from his diocese, he died in Todi, on 
the iith of August, 1464. The first edition of his works, 
most of which were written while he was cardinal, consists of 
a single volume, in small folio, printed probably in 1476. The 
edition of Ascensius (Paris, 1514), which is cited here, con¬ 
sists of three folio volumes, and is more comjilete than the 
former. The first volume contains : Dc docta ignorantia libb. 
//J., the Apologia doc tee ignorantia’ (ostensibly the work of 
his pupil, Bernard of Waging), Dc conjcchtris libb. //., Dc 
/iliaHone Dei, De genesi, Jdiotcc libb. IV., Dc visione Dei s. dc 
iconc, Dc pace fidci, Cribraiionmn Alc/toran libb. III., Dc litdo 
ill obi libb. II., Compendium, Dialog us dc possest, Dc bcryllo, Dc 
data patris luminum, Dc gucerendo Deum, Dc venationc Sapicn- 
ticc, Dc apicc theorue. The second volume contains ; De Deo 
abscondiio, Dialogus dc annunciationc, Dc crqualitate, Excita- 
iioHum libb. X., Conjeetura dc novissimis diebus, Septem cpis- 
tohe, Reparatio ealendarii, Corrcctio tabu la rum alphonsi, Dc 
t ransmutationibus gcomctricc, Dc arithnu’ticis com pic mentis, Dc 
matkcmaiicis complement is. Complement mn t/ieob[^icum, De 
mat/icmatica pcrjcctionc. The third volume contains : De 
catholica concordantia libb. III. Besidc's these editions there 
is the one of Henric-Peters (Basel, 15O5), which is also in 
three parts, but follows another order and contains some works 
omitted in the Parisian. Many things are still unprinted. 

2. In agreement with Erigen.i, whom he often speaks of 
with praise under the name of Scotigena (cf. § 154, i), 
Nicolas distinguishes sense, understanding, and reason in 
man {sensns, ratio, and intellect us. Vid. Dc doct. ign., iii. 6). 
Altluiugh sense is the lowest, all knowledge nevertheles.s 
begins with it, since the senses give us the first positive 
elements of all knowledge, which the abstracting, and there¬ 
fore denying understanding then further works over {De 
conjcct., i. 10). The Peripatetics are quite right in asserting 
that there is nothing in the understanding which has not first 
been in sensb {Idiot., iii. 2), and that the understanding needs 
the images or plmntasmata, which are the result of observa¬ 
tion. It is, however, not to be forgotten that the Platonists 
also are right when they claim that the understanding draws 
its knowledge from itself. Without external objects and 
without light, it is impossible to see; but it is just as impossible 
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without the power of sight {Idiot.y iii. 4). Observation by the 
senses acquaints us with the actual, that is, with that which is 
hie and in hie rebus (i.e. heecceitas of Duns), and therefore 
more than a mere thing of thought {Ibid., c. ii). This 
superiority of the senses, however, is diminished by the fact 
that their observations are very confused, and this because of 
their completely positive chanictcr, no distinction being drawn 
within them. The drawing of distinctions is the work of the 
understanding, whose activity thus has a [lositive and a negative 
character, since it affirms and denies, and therefore has as its 
fundamental law the contrast between affirmation and negation, 
that is, the incompatibility of opposites {Dc conjcct. i. 11. ii. 2). 
A distinction can further be dr.iwn within the understanding 
between the low'er representation, iiua^inatio, which is more 
closely related to the senses, and the higher, ratio proper, 
which is nearer the reason {Ibid., c. 11). The senses nave to 
do with the material but actual, the undersUinding with *the 
forms, with genera, species, etc., in short with the universals, 
which really e.xist only in the things, and in themselves or 
abstracted from the things have merely mental existence 
{Doct. ign., ii. 6, iii i). Of all the forms w'hich the under¬ 
standing employs in order to att.ain knowledge, numbers oc¬ 
cupy the first place. Mathemtitics, th;it pride of the under¬ 
standing. rests therefore upon the fundamental ]>ropobitioii of 
the incompatibility of opposites, just like the earlier, especially 
the Aristotelian philosophy {Dc bcryllo, c. 25 ; Dc conjcct., i, 3, 
ct al.'). N(*verth(‘less th<‘ easiest transition to the sphere 
of the reason is to be made from 'Mathematics ; and numbers, 
those symbolical models of things {Dc conjcct., i. 4), as the 
Pythagoreans have correctly observed, or also other mathe¬ 
matical conceptions, give the most convenient means of passing 
from the rational or intelligible to the int<*llectu;il, or from 
the disciplina to the intclligcniia {Idiot., iii. 8, et a/.). If 
we think, namely, of the contrast between straight anti 
crooked, as of that between the string and th(‘ bow, or of 
the contrast between line and angle, ius of that bt tween the 
hypotenuse and the right angle of a triangle; and if we 
imagine the bow or the angle growing consUintly greater, the 
distance between string and bow and between hypotenuse and 
angle will become correspondingly less, and since according 
to philosophy there is no endless pr<^ress, bow and string, 
angle and line finally coincide. This would give, therefore. 
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a coincidentia coniradictoi'iorttm which the Peripatetics would 
not recognise, but which points to the highest sphere, that of 
reason \ApoL doct. ignor., fol. 35, and other passages^. That 
which the understanding separates the reason combines {^De 
tonject., i. ii). If by knowledge we understand, as is usual, 
cognition by the analyzing understanding, z>., by the dis- 
^ursus, comprehension by the reason is a not-knowing, hence 
is ignorantta. He, however, who raises himself to this point 
knows that it is not intellectual knowledge, and therefore it is 
a conscious ignorance*, a docta ipiorantia, by wrhich words 
Nicolas designates his stand-point not only in his first but also 
in his later works. Other expressions for this going beyond 
the knowledge of the understanding are visio sine comprehen- 
sione {Dc apice /keor.), comprcftensio iiicomprchcnsibills, spccu~ 
latio, intuitio, niystica thcologia {De vis. Dei), tertins ccelus 
{Doct. i^n., iii. ii), sapientia, i.c., sapida scientia {Apol. Doc. 
ign., De lit do j^lobi, ct at.), fides formata (Doct. ij^n.), etc. 
Rational knowledge is efiually related to the senses and to 
the understanding, since the former contain only affirmations, 
the second affirmations and denials, while rational knowledge, 
.IS had been form<Tly taught by the Areopagite, contains only 
negative propositions (/V conject., i. 10; Doct. i. 26). 
Since this rational knowledge denies all contradictories, there 
is thus something which puts it into a position to recognise 
truth in all opinions, because the most opposite view's here 
coincide {De filial. Dei). I n accord with this elevation above 
oncsidedness, Nicolas not only endeavours to reconcile the 
Greek with the Roman Church, but also makes the attempt, 
in his Crib rat. A Ichor., to separate error from truth in the 
religious teaching of the Mohammedans. 

3. The Deity is the first object of this mystical intuition, 
not only in rank but also in time, since without Him knowledge 
would be impossible. God is the content of all being; since 
He contains all, and unfolds all from Himself {Doct. ign., ii. 3), 
He exists in all in a limited, concrete manner {^'contractcl' Ibid., 
c. 9). Since God is above all contradictions. He is not 
opposed to'non-being ; He is and is not; indeed He is more 
closely related to the nihil than to the aliquid {De genesi, 
Doct. ign., i. 17). He must be the greatest of all, for He 
embraces all, and the smallest, since He is in all {De ludo globi, 
ii.; Init. doct. ign., i. 2). He dwells on the other side of the 
coincidence of opposites {De vis. Dei, 9), and for that reason 
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no contrast of “can be" and “is” exists in Him ; He may be 
called the Can-is {Possest), who only cannot not be (Diai. de 
pQssest). Or, since in Him esse has not been added to posse^ 
He may be called pure ability, posse ipsunt, to which the 
posse esse, posse viverc, etc., are related as a posse cum 
addito, therefore as a limited ability. This pure ability, which 
lies at the basis of and precedes all other ability, as light does 
visibility, is God (De apice tkeor.). He must be thought 
of as triune, since all things are of, through, and to God; as 
tri-causal, since He is the moving, formal, and final cause of all 
things, and presents the distinction of ttnilas, etqualitas, and 
nexus, as He who as Father is omnipresent, as Son all power¬ 
ful, as Holy Spirit all-effective (De htdo globi, i.; De dat. pair, 
him., 5). In addition to this posse ipsum, the posse esse of things 
must be thought before tht‘m, and this limited pf)ssibility of 
things is their material, which, since it pre-sup])oses that ab¬ 
solute possibility which is not a posse esse but a posse faccre, is 
not the absolute but the limited ground of things. An absolute 
possibility for thpm outside of God d(jes not exist (Doci, ign., 
ii. 8). Since matter is only the posse esse of things, it is 
nothing real (aiin), it is in it.sclf con.sidered nothing, and 
therefore it can be .said that things originate when God 
unfolds Himself into the nothing ii. 3). The (mtirely 

different relation in which th(‘se two pre-conditions ol things, 
God and matter, stand towards them, God being that which 
gives them their real being, matter that which gives th(‘m 
limitation, has often been expn'sscd by Nicolas in the 
exact terminology of Erigena, l) ings being <U*signated as 
theophanies. He appears much more original, however, when 
he summons to his aid in this connection also the doctrine of 
numbers. Since God is the* content of all being He may be 
designated as the absolute unky. Since every number is really 
one (the number seven one seven, ten one ten) and since this 
oneness is not affected by the difference in the numlxTs fthti 
ten is no less one ten than the seven one sev<‘n), in the .s.ime 
way God is the absolute unity without any otherness (altert- 
tas), which really does not exist for Him. In things unity 
appears burdened with the alteritas, and this is the cause of all 
limitations, of all evil, etc., all of which is nothing re*il (Doct. 
ign., i. 24 ; De ludo globi, i.). For the .same reason that God 
stands above all plurality He stands also above all finiteness. 
His ini.nitude, however, is not only negative absence of an 
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end or of limits, as is the case with the limitless universe, but 
His infinitude is actual and absolute, because He is Himself 
the end (De vis, Dei, 13 ; Doct. ign., ii. i). 

4. From God as the content {complicatio) of all true being 
the transition is to be made to the universe as the explicatio 
Dei. At this point Nicolas expresses himself with decision 
against all views which have since been called pantheistic. 
Not only against the doctrine that all things are God (Doct. 
ign., ii. 2), but also against emanation of every kind, whether 
it be thought of as an immediate emanation, or as effected by 
intermediate beings, by a world-soul, by nature, etc. He de¬ 
mands, on the contrary, although he himself admits that the 
“ law ” remains hidden from the understanding, that the world, 
this image of God, which may for that reason, be called the 
finite God, shall be thought of as cn’ated (Doct. ign., ii. 2). 
'I'he world is therefore related to God, the absolutely greatest 
and the absolute unity, as the concretely (coniractc) gr(‘atest 
and one, which is for that very reason not without plurality. 
God, as the absolute being of things, is in an absolute way 
that which the things are, that is, that which is true being in 
them. The universe also is what the things are, but in a 
limited, concrete way. While, therefore, God, the absolute 
being, is in the sun not otherwise than in the moon, the uni¬ 
verse is in the sun, as sun, or in a condition adapted to the sun, 
in the moon in a condition adapted to it. It may be said that 
.is God appears in the universe in a limited way, the universe 
appears in individual things in a limited w.ay,*so that the uni¬ 
verse forms as it were the me.an between God and things (Doct. 
i^n., ii. 4). The universe, as this limited image of God, must 
jjartake also only in a limited w'.ay of the predicates of God. 
God is the absolutely greatest, than whom nothing greater and 
better is conceivable, while the universe is not, to be sure, such 
that nothing greater is conceivable, but is the best under the 
given circumstances. It is the relatively most perfect. God 
is the eternal; to the universe belongs the predicate of endless 
duicition, which is a limited image of eternity (Degencsi). God 
is the absolutely infinite; the universe the limitless, whose centre, 
since there are no limits, is everywhere, that is, nowhere (Doct. 
ign., ii. 11). Finally, the universe exhibits a limited image of the 
'IVinity, in the fact that in it the idea contained in the Divine 
word joins itself, as form, with matter, the possibility of being, 
to produce a unity which appears in motion, this really animat 
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ing principle of the world. Since motion is this principle there 
can be nothing in the universe which is entirely destitute of 
motion. Even the earth moves (Doc/, ii. 7). Passing from 
the universe as a whole to the individual elements of it we find 
in every nature otherness, which is not really actual, and which 
for that very reason cannot be looked upon as a gift of God, 
added to being proper, in virtue of which it is a participation 
in and a mirror of God—if this fortuitous appearance of 
a deficiency (defecins) can be called an addition. Since in 
virtue of this everything differs more or less from its model in 
God, just as every circle deviates from perfect roundness, there 
are no two things in the w’orld exactly alike (Doct. ign,. ii. 11). 
This varying reproduction of pile and the same thing has 
however the result, that an absolute harmony exists among 
things, that they form a cosmos (Dc ^cncs.). It is due to 
the fact that there are limits to things, that the universe is an 
actual order, a system. Kut .since, now. we are hardly abl<‘ 
to think of an order without summoning numbers to our 
aid, and since the order of numbers apj)e.ars especially in 
the fact that the* number ten, com[)osed of the quaternar)^ 
of the first four numbers, constantly recurs in our numeral 
system, it is not at all surprising that in Nicolas’ exhi¬ 
bition of the order in th(‘ universe the number ten and its 
powers play an im{)ortant jiart. Absolute unity, which is 
without distinctions, is placed, as tht; divine, before the first 
three powers of ten, as the sums of the three quaternaries 
i + 2-f3 + 4, 10-1-20 + 30-1-40, 1004.200300-f 400, which are 
considered at length as symbols )f the rational, intellectual, 
and sensible, in the work Dc conj’'ititria. Elsewhere, weight 
is again laid upon the fact that the orders of purely spiri¬ 
tual beings, the familiar heavenly hierarchi<‘s, give with th(‘ 
Deity the number ten, and that there corresponds to them as 
the opposite extreme the same number of grades of purely 
sensible beings, and that finally in the mean bt*twe(‘n' the 
two, in man. who is the microcosm, or the human world, 
and at the same time God in miniature, (»r the human God, 
the same number repeats itself again (int. at. De conj.^ ii. 
14). Man in his likeness to (ifid is, like God, the content 
of things, but he does not contain them, as God does, in a 
creative, but in an imitative manner. Gt)d’s thinking produces 
thing.s, man’s thinking represents them. And therefore the 
forms of things in the Divine mind are the 'models which 
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precede them, while their forms in the human mind are the 
universal images gained by abstraction. The former are ideas, 
the latter are concepts (Dc conjccL, ii. 14). For that very 
reason, however, man, although he draws his concepts, numbers, 
etc., out of himself, is nevertheless able by them to grasp the 
things. His numbers as well as the things mirror the same 
thing, the divine archetypes, the primitive numbers in the 
Divine mind. Individual men also, like all individual things, 
are different each from the other, and they none of them think 
^•.xactly alike. Their thought of God and of the world can be 
comi)ared with the way in which differently curved concave 
mirrors reproduce objects; except that these living mirrors 
are themselves able to change their curved surfaces. 

5. 'I'he doctrine* of (iod as the infinite, of the universe as 
the limitless, and of things, es[)ecially man, as the finite, is 
followed, in the third and last part of Nicolas’ chief work, by 
th(‘ doctrine of the Ciod-man as the infinitely-finite {Doit, ign.^ 
iii. De ins. Dei). He makes the attempt to shf>w on purely phi¬ 
losophical grounds that, if .'i concrete thing {contractiivi) should 
;ippear so great that no greater would be conceivable, this 
could be only a s{>iritually-sensuous being, that is, a man who 
was at the same time God ; that for such ijev\likcncss it was 
necessary that the likeness in God, that is the Son, should unite 
with man; that everything goes to show that Jesus was this 
God-man ; that the supernatural birth was necessary ; that by 
belief in the God-man believers become Christifortnes and par¬ 
takers of 11 is merit, thereby also Deiformc'i and one wdth God, 
without injury to their personal independence. Since the 
Christiformitas is different in each one, and in none becomes a 
complete likeness to Christ, the complex of believers forms an 
organism, which therefore presents a dwersitas in concordantia 
in nno Jesu. Since in this union of different individuals it is the 
Holy Spirit that unites them, the way which mystic theolc^ 
follows is plainly a circle in which God is both the starting- 
])oint and the goal. The becoming Christ and God without 
confusion and loss of individuality is constantly given as the 
end which God had in the creation, an end which is reached 
when our love for God is one with our being loved by Him, 
our seeing God one with our being seen by Him. 
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§ 225. 

CoNCLUDiNc; Remark. 


A justification is needed of the fact that here the ques¬ 
tion, whether the philosophers last considered (§217 ff.) are 
to be counted among the Schoolmen or to be assignt'd to the 
following period, is answered in a manner ditferent from that 
commonly accepted, especially in relation to Nicolas of Cusa, 
who, according to many writers, opened an entirely new rojul 
in philosophy. This is all the more necessary, since it has 
been admitted that those who are to be considered in the next 
period exerted an influence upon the development of these men. 
A decisive reason for this arrangement, to w’hich the chrono¬ 
logical is forced to yi^ld in the present case, is the rel.ation of 
Gerson, Raymond, ;ind Nicolas to the Roman Catholic Church. 
The nature of scholasticism was stated to consist in the fiici 


that it undertook to justify by means of reason and philosophy 
the dogmas framed by the Fathers, and that it was therefore 
ecclesiastical, in specie Roman Catholic j)hiK)so[jhy, a thing 
which could not be said of Patristic philosophy, since the latter 
helped to form the Church. A necessary consequence of this, 
and therefore no non-essential circumstance, was its l>ondage to 
the ecclesiastical language, the Latin. Another no I<‘ss charac¬ 
teristic circumstance was its dependence ui)on the «cietitifie 


centre authorized by the Church, upon P.ins, as a consequence 
^)f which it became customary U> call the*, scholastic style the 
''Parisiensis." It is true that a change is beginning in all the.se 
respects. Gerson writes a goo<l l<‘al in P'rench, Raymond has 
never been a teacher in Paris, Nicolas pursuc-s his studies out- 


.side of Paris, 


indeed, as it .seems, he pursues his th(!ological and 


philosophical studies outside of all Universities. At the sanif 
time it is only a beginning, (iersem continues to claim for 
Paris the right to render the final decision in .scientific ques¬ 
tions ; Raymond as well as Nicolas write! in the official lan¬ 
guage of the Church, though the latter admits that he finds 
it difficult, and is driven to inv<!nt the strangest words. All 
three, however, maintain unwaveringly the authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church and of its dogma, and the orth<;doxy 
of none of them is attacked as long as they live. '1 hey there¬ 
fore do not belong to a new age, even though they learn from 
those who represent that age. They do not adopt from the 
latter that element which has been called from the modern 
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Stand-point the pre-Reformation element; they appropriate 
only that which is in agreement with the dogmas of the medi- 
a:v^ Church. The question whether the last of them, Nicolas, 
to whom the position was assigned above (§ 223) of one who 
unites in himself all the tendencies of scholasticism, and there¬ 
fore brings them to a conclusion, still belongs to the scholastic 
or to the following period, is almost like the vexed question 
whether the first glimmering of dawn belongs still to the night 
or already to the day. Similar doubts arose in regard to the 
originatfir of scholasticism, Rrigcna. .Some might be in doubt 
whether he was already, others whether Nicolas was still, a 
Schoolman. 



THIRD 

PERIOD OF MEDI^:VAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Transition Period. 

K. Hagen : Deutschlands literarische und religiose VerMlinisse im JReformathms- 
zeitalter, 3 Bde. Erlangen, 1841-44. M. Carrifcre: Die phihs 9 pkhchi 
IVelianschauung der Reformathmzdt. Stuttgart and 'Tubingen, 1847. 

iNTRODirCTION. 

§ 226. 

Crusading Christendom had looked for its salvation from 
two causes (cf. sup.y § 179): from the conflict with Anti¬ 
christ and from the possession of the Holy Land and 
Sepulchre. Both proved to have a saving efficacy, although 
indeed in another manner than had been thought of. The 
former proved so, inasmuch as the crusaders became anpiainted 
among the infidels, in whom they expected to find monsters, 
with a sense of art and science, a tenderness and nobility of 
sentiment, and finally with a cultus which if it was abstract 
was yet simple,—all of which could not fail to make an im¬ 
pression and to leave behind la -ling traces. Similarly the 
latter cause proved efficacious, inasmuch as the experience 
that Palestine was in no respect holier than Germany, that 
Jerusalem was just as lacking in holiness as Paris, and that the 
Holy Sepulchre was empty, made plain to them that salvation 
and holiness are not confined to one locality, and that tint 
only Redeemer who can save is He who having risen live;, 
in believers’ hearts. Richer in experience, poorer in sensuous 
expectations, Christendom returns to Kuropean coiidition.s, 
which, during the Crusades and, in a great measure bccau.se 
of them, had been essentially transformed. Everything ap¬ 
pears more rational, spiritualized, it may be said. The 
relationship between rulers and subjects has begun to be 
rationally regulated, in P'rance through the growth of the 
power of the king, hitherto weak as against the vassals; in 
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England, on the other hand, through the limitation of the 
despotic ascendancy which the kings had arrogated to them¬ 
selves. Out of rude highway robbers, which for the most 
part at least they had been, the knights have been trans¬ 
formed into well-bred men, lovers of art, and, by contact with 
the Saracens and under their influence, what is called the 
romance of knighthood has been developed. Amongst the 
dwellers in towns, acquaintance with foreign lands has called 
forth the spirit vf enterprise, and an inclination for many insti¬ 
tutions, especially of a financial kind, which they had found in 
the East, has roused the feeling for order and security, while 
both together have elicited that consciousness of the third 
estate which forms the foundation of the true sense of civic 
life. Simultaneously there appears in the towns the hitherto 
unheard of phenomenon, that laymen should concern them¬ 
selves with science, as they had learned to do abroad. And 
<;vcn the very humblest countrymen appear less destitute of 
rights than hitherto, for in the sacr.ed Fehmic Courts there 
arise here and there institutions which assure the execution of 
the adjudgment to every one to whom weak tribunals had 
failed to secure the justice which they had awarded. There 
is this growing dominion of reason and mind in all the con¬ 
ditions of life ; the Church alone does not exhibit it. She 
indeed remained in Europe, but because she stood still, she 
has allowed herself to be overtaken by the advancing world. 
For that reason she no longer, as in previous conflicts with 
the world, appears bold and sure of victory; but, mistrustful 
and anxious, she watches each new movement of the time- 
spirit, foreboding now, as she needed not to forebode before, 
that each new conquest that the world achieves must become 
dangerous to her. 

§ 227. 

As long as the two powers which the Middle Ages held to 
be mightiest, the Pope and the Emperor, kept steadily to the 
principle that each of them was bound to use what was 
allotted him by the swords of both, for the defence of Christ, 
so long did the two resplendent institutions of the Middle 
Ages, the feudal state culminating in the Empire, and the 
hierarchy of Rome, mutually support one another. Men like 
Charlemagne, Otto I., Henry II., Gregory VII., and Innocent 
III. exhibited approximations to the ideal of mediaeval glory. 
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But the same Emperor, at whose court, according to the 
legend, there originated treatises de tribus impostoribus, was 
brought to lose to his vassals the most important imperial 
privileges; and again in cases where Popes aspired to purely 
worldly lordship over the princes, they were themselves the 
means of bringing about a condition of affairs in which Kings 
laid violent hands on a Pope “who denied immortality^’’ 
and in which the anti-popes whom they had nominated called 
one another Antichrist, and thereby brought the Papacy itself 
into danger of contempt. More and more the paths of the 
worldly and the spiritual powers diverge, although by that 
very fact the Empire on the one hand, was bound to fall 
asunder, seeing that it could only hold its authority as Holy 
and Roman, while similarly the Church could only become 
and remain catholic so l9ng as the all-embracing secular 
power granted her the protection of its arm (cf. supra, § 131). 
The Church looks with ever sharper aversion upon the found¬ 
ations of all national life—on property, on marriage, on obedi¬ 
ence freely conceded because it refers only to laws voluntarily 
approved—as mere worldliness, and her favourite children are 
obliged to bind themselves by vows to renounce all these. 
This separation from the world which was demanded of the 
truly elect (the clergy), stands to the flight from tin* world 
which had shown itself in the youthful community, in the little 
gathering of the chosen, as a tendency to celibacy, the aban¬ 
donment of property, and as voluntary suffering (v. § 121), in 
the same relation as the forced and artificial does to the natural, 
and as the efforts after repristinadon made by the forces of 
reaction stand to the institutions of the good old times. (Juite 
in accordance with this state of affairs, the principle of nation¬ 
ality, which in pre-Christian times had outrivallcd all others, 
but w'hich still more than in *the empire of the Romans was 
bound to disappear in the mediaeval Empire where all spoke 
one tongue (vid. supra, § 116), asserts itself in the .State as 
soon*as the latter places itself in a negative attitude to the 
kingdom of Christ. And the principle is now conscious and 
reflective, which in antiquity had never been the case. It was 
national interests which brought into prominence prince.s 
fighting against the Popes, it was national interests which 
created adherents for them, often unconsciously, even among 
religious minds. As the Church had chosen its champions 
more especially from among the regular clergy who belonged 
VOL, 1. N N 
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to no country, to whom before long there are allied the mem¬ 
bers of a new order, which, on account of its clear conscious¬ 
ness of the end for which it is destined, became the order of 
orders and for the most part devoid of the feeling of patriotism, 
so on the other hand, it is intelligible that political opposition 
to the encroachments of the Church should be universally 
allied with nationalism, /.<?., with special accentuation of the 
principle of nationality. 


§ 228. 

As Scholasticism from its nature as the philosophy of the 
Church corresponded to the conditions under which the world 
had to fulfil the aims of the Church, and repeated (of course 
always in succession, according to 4) the individual phases 
of that condition, so a complete (dissolution of the elements 
of scholasticism, of which it has already been shown in treat¬ 
ing of the period of their decay how they had begun to 
assume diversity of character and how they must separate in 
the end, corresponds to the long death struggle of the Middle 
Ages which begins with the close of the crusades. These 
elements had been, faith and secular learning, which, even 
before the Schoolmen had attained to an ecclesiastical theology 
the Church Fathers had blended into an ecclesiastical theory, 
7>., into dogmas. Now that one of these elements succeeds 
in again freeing itself from the other, the antagonism between 
Cinosiicism and Neo-Platonism, in the adjustment of which 
the patristic philosophy had consisted {vid. supra^ § 132), will 
again to a certain extent repeat itself. It would also be no 
diflicult matter to establish numerous points of contact between 
the theosophists of this period and the Gnostics, as likewise 
between the followers of secular learning and the Neo-PIa- 
tonists. (Stockl has made numerous pertinent observations 
on the former in his attacks on the anti-scholastic Mystics.) 
Yet it is necessary to maintain a recurrence “ to a certain 
extent only, inasmuch as in relation to the Gnostics and Neo- 
IMatonists the system of Church doctrine, and further the body 
of Church learning, were still in the future, while now, on the 
other hand, in relation to the two opposing tendencies, these 
are in the past The anti-scholastic character is common to 
both, the followers of divine wisdom or Theosophists on the 
one hand, and the followers of secular wisdom or Cosme^o- 
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phists on the other. It announces its points of contact especially 
among the earliest exhibitors of these tendencies, while among 
those who belong to the period of their culmination, how for¬ 
gotten of the world are the followers of divine wisdom, and 
how nearly do the followers of secular wisdom verge on being 
forgotten of God! 


FIRST DIVISION. 

IPbilodopbi? aa 2>ii;>inc Miabom. 

The Tiieosopiiists, 

C. Ullmann : Refotmatoren vor der Reformation, 2 Bdc. Hamburg, 1842. W, 
Prcger : Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittelalter. 1.''. Th. Lpz., 1864. 

§ 229. 

Alongside of all their kinship, partly based on demonstrable in¬ 
fluences, with the Mystics of the earlier period, the Theosophists 
of the transition period are, however, essentially distinguished 
from the Victorines, from Bonaventura, and even from Gerson. 
While, that is to say, the latter attached themselves to the 
firmly established dogma of the Church, and thus to what had 
been the outcome of the original preaching of salvation, but 
never on that account ceased to speculate from the Church 
standpoint, the former link their profound speculations to the 
original Ktfpvyfia (cf. § 131), and so take their stand rather 
upon the basis of the congregatioi. than on that of the Church. 
This circumstance obviously expLiins how it was that they 
were looked upon with mistrust and even condemned as 
heretics by the Roman Catholic Church, and similarly how 
Protestants looked upon those of them who did not actually . 
side with themselves, as the precursors of their own view. 
According to the conception of scholasticism established above, 
the older Mystics cannot be separated from it, and the single 
example of Bonaventura would suffice to prove that mysticism 
and scholasticism are in no way opposed. It is only the 
Mystics of the transition period, those precisely who have been 
designated Theosophists, who are anti-scholastic. From what 
has been said above, it will be regarded as no unessential 
circumstance, that the Victorines and Bonaventura wrote in 
Latin, the latter even as a poet, while the Mystics of the four- 
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teenth and following centuries wrote in the vulgar tongue, 
the earlier of them being of the number of those to whom 
their own language owes an incalculable debt. It must also be 
regarded as characteristic that they developed their doctrines 
not in commentaries on the Sentences, but in sermons addressed 
to the people. Gerson’s sermons are addressed to the clergy 
and professors, and are therefore in Latin 

§ 230- 

MASTER ECKHART AND SPECULATIVE MYSTICISM. 

K. Schmidt: in Studien undKiritiken byUmbreitand Ullmann. Jahrg. 1839. 
3tcs Ueft. Martensen : Meister Eckart. Hamburg, 1842. Jos. Each: 
Mfhler Eckhart der Vater der dattschen Sfeadatton. Wicn, 1864. A. 
Iais<;(in: Meister Eckhart der Afystiker. Zur Geschichte der religiosen 
Speculation in Deutschland. Berlin, 1868. 

I. Born about the year 1260, probably in Thuringia, having 
become thoroughly ver.sed in the Church Fathers and the 
Schoolmen, as well as in the Aristotelian philosophy, by hi.s 
studies at Cologne and his later residence in Paris, Brother 
Eckhart appears in the last decade of the thirteenth century as 
Prior of Erfurt and provincial vicar of Thuringia. Then, after 
a three years’ residence in Paris the “ Brother ” gives 
place to the “Master," for at that time he became Magister. In 
1304 he exercises the functions of Provincial of the Dominican 
order in Saxony, in one of the following years those of the 
Vicar-general in Bohemia, and distinguishes himself in both 
positions by his beneficent reforms and by his sermons. After 
the completion of his term of office as Provincial in I3ii,and 
a residence in Paris for the year still required of him as 
Magister tegms, there follows a period in which he is lost to 
Jiistory and in which he appears to have been in relation, 
probably in Strasburg, with the Beghards and Brethren 
of the Free Spirit Later, his activity in the school and the 
pulpit of his monastery at Cologne gathers many scholars 
round him^ among them Siiso and Tauler. The most vehe¬ 
ment opponent of the Beghards, Heinrich von Virneburg, 
Archbishop of Cologne, censures his doctrines, and as Eckhart 
will not submit himself, requests the confirmation of his judg¬ 
ment by the Pope, whereupon the former in 1327 formally with 
draws his doctrines, but soon thereafter dies. Such is th 
usual tradition. According to Lasson, the withdrawal, which 
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moreover was conditional, took place before the Pope had 
expressed his opinion. But neither does this view corre¬ 
spond to the facts of the case. Preger has documentarily 
proved that the so-called withdrawal is nothing more than 
a public declaration of Eckhart’s, made at the same time as 
his protest against the competence of the archiepiscopal in¬ 
quisition, in which he maintains all his doctrines along with 
the formula (usual in all cases) that he renounced whichever 
of them should be proved to be heretical. It was not till 
two years after his death that the papal Curia gave utter¬ 
ance and pronounced that declaration a sufficient with¬ 
drawal. Eckhart’s learned works, of which Tritheim has 
specified many, are mostly lost. His sermons which appeared 
for the first time in the Tauler collection at Basel, 1521-22, 
have been published complete, along with some smaller essays 
by Pfeiffer. (Deutsche Mysiikcr dcs vierzehntcn Jahrhun-‘ 
derts. Vol. ii. Lcipsic, 1857.) 

2. The fundamental thought to which Eckhart always 
recurs, is that God, in order from the dim and dark divinity 
in which He is mere essence to become a real and living God, 
must utter and apprehend Himself, “profess Himself and 
speak His word’* (Pfeiff., pp. 180, 181, Ji). Now the word 
which God utters, is the .Son, to whom the I'ather communi¬ 
cates all things, so that I ie retains nothing at all to Himself; 
therefore, not even the power of production, so that the Son 
likewise produces and “ in the same origin in which He 
originates, the Holy Spirit orig!*iales also and fiows forth” 
(p* ^ 3 )- Inasmuch as the Spirit links the Father and the 
Son, He is Love (“ Minne") and very desire itself; therefore, 
“ His essence and life ” consist “ in that He must love, be He 
lief or loath” (p. 31). Go 4 remains, inasmuch as He utters 
Himself, in Himself; His going forth is His return (p. 92), 
and this out-going and in-coming took place, takes place and 
will take place, only because He is an eternal flowing forth 
(p. 391). But further, corresponding with this Divine outflow¬ 
ing, there is also postulated an outflowing of that which is not 
God. Since God alone is real existence, the latter is what 
He is not, Nothing (non-being). The creature is therefore 
not only created out of nothing, but taken in itself it is itself 
nothing (p. 136). Were God to withdraw His own from 
them, things would again become nothings (p. 51). This own 
is Himself, for to God alone can “ isness ” be attributed, for He 
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alone is (p. 162). That which things really are, they are in 
God (p. 162), or, what is the same thing, the true reality in 
them is God. This true reality in things God utters in utter¬ 
ing Himself; He is to such a degree their being and essence, 
that Eckhart even goes the length of saying that God is 
all things and all things are God (pp. 163, 37, 14). God is 
tn things not according to His nature, not as a person, but 
things are full of God according to His essence (p. 389). 
Because He is in the creatures, He loves the creatures, yearns 
for Himself in them. With the same yearning with which 
God yearns for the only begotten Son, He yearns also for me, 
and in this way the Holy Spirit goes forth (p. 146). With 
the same love with which God yearns for Himself, He yearns 
for all creatures. Not however as creatures (p. 180). That, 
namely, which makes them creatures and things, is their other¬ 
ness, their being here and now, their number, quality and 
mode, without which all were only one essence (p. 87). But 
all these are properly nothing, and therefore for God non- 
exi.stent. From all these, from time, space, quality, mode we 
must abstract if we desire to see that in them which really is; 
this naturally is in all things good, all the limitation and all 
the evil of things arc to it mere nothing. As the coal only 
burns my hand, because my hand has not the warmth of the 
coal, so the pangs of Hell properly consist in non-being, so 
that it may be said : It is nothing which pains in Hell (p. 65). 
Naturally, however, the creature so far as it stands by itself is 
not good (p. 184). 

3. God therefore is revealed in all things, only in each in a 
special manner, and therefore in a manner infected by nothing¬ 
ness; they are copies of Him. But because God is a thinking 
being, the non-thinking beings are only His foot-prints, but 
the soul is His very image (p. ii). Above all such is man, 
in whom the soul is bound up with the body, and whom 
Eckhart, not indeed always, but frequently places above the 
angels (int. aL, p. 36). As God is all things because He con¬ 
tains all things in Himself, so the soul also is all things 
because it is the noblest of things (p. 323). In the three 
highest faculties of the human soul, knowledge, the military 
or wrathful faculty (irascibile) and the will, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit are mirrored (p. 171). As all things seek to 
return to the first principle from which they sprang, so also 
does man, only with man this return is conscious, and therefore 
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God knows Himself in man as known by him. But since , 
all things are contained in idea in the human soul, they are 
carried back to God by the return to God of the thinking 
soul (p. i8o). Between God and the creature there comes 
about a relationship of mutual surrender, which is equally 
essential to both. To see and know God and to be seen 
and known by Him are all one (p. 38). Hence God can as 
little do without us as we without Him (p. 60). The mutual 
union between God and man, the yearning or love, is on the 
side of God an action, but not an arbitrary one, for "to Him 
it is more necessary to give than to us to take ” (p. 149); this 
however does not relieve us of gratitude, much rather do 
we thank Him that He must love us. On man's side that 
union is in the first place a suffering, to which, however, there 
is joined an activity of alternate sdf-surrender and self-asser¬ 
tion : the soul is to be " a virgin who is a wife,” it is to 
receive in order to bring forth (p. 43). Since this love is not 
actually in u.s, but we in it (p. 31), and since it consists in the 
fact that God thinks and wills in man, man must surrender his 
own thought and will, must will nothing but God. tie who 
desires something besides God finds it not, he who only 
desires Him finds with and in addition to Him, all things 
(iW. a/., p. 56). When the man’s will becomes God’s will, good; 
but when God’s will becomes man’s will, that is better: in 
the former case man only submits himself, in the latter, God 
is born in him, and thereby the aim of the world’s creation is 
attained (pp. 55, 104). This being born of God in the soul 
unites both in that unity in wliich there can happen no 
greater sorrow to God, than that man should do anything 
against his own blessedness, and to man, no greater happiness 
chan that God’s will should come to pass and God’s honour 
be regarded. The man who entirely surrenders his will to 
God, " seizes and binds ” the will of God, so that the latter 
may not do what the former docs not will (p. 54). In this 
surrender man becomes through grace what God is by nature 
(p. 185). At the same time it must never be forgotten, that 
there is a great distinction between the individual (Burchard, 
Heinrich), and man or humanity. It was the latter, the 
nature of humanity, that Christ assumed ; and well so, for had 
He only become a particular man, that would have availed us 
little (p. 64). But now, so far as I am not Burchard or Hein¬ 
rich, but man, what God bestowed on Christ is mine also. 
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It is indeed bestowed on me more than on Him, for He pos¬ 
sessed all things from all eternity (p. 56). But to that end, all 
that goes to make up a particular man must be given ujt 
and I may not make the smallest distinction between myself 
my friend, and any one beyond the sea, whom I never saw. 
The particular personality must cease, in order that the man 
may be (p. 65). Where the mode of the person, the creature, 
is gone out, where God is born in the soul, the man knows 
himself like unto Christ, as Child and Son of God; then 
nothing is any longer withheld from him ; as God works in 
him to will, so does He also to know, and hides nothirtg from 
him (pp. 66, 63). We apprehend God, not by our natural 
understanding, for to it He is impossible of apprehension, 
but because by Him we are elevated into the light in which 
He reveals Himself. 

4. What separates man from God is only the clinging to 
himself and what is his. With the cessation of this, separa¬ 
tion from God also ceases. So far, therefore, as man abandons 
him.self he becomes God, and therefore all things (p. 163). 
Abandonment of self, emptiness of all that can lie called mine, 
and poverty, are the names of this condition (pp. 223, 280, 
283).—“ Thou shalt sink thy thine-ness, and thy thine shall 
become a Mine in His Mine,” Eckhart cries to the soul and 
jiromiscs it as th<' reward therefor, union witlr* God, not as 
He is this or that (particular thing), but as He is above all par¬ 
ticular determinations, and to a certain extent nothing (pp, 318, 
319). Man is to take up into himself pure Godhead without 
any “ co-essence ” {^accidens) (pp. 163, 164). The means to that 
end is humility and eager desire, which God cannot withstand, 
which compel Him (p. 168). Because the soul has its true 
home in God (p. 154), blessed union with God is rest; it is 
the aim of the creation of the world (p. 152). Rest however 
is not inactivity, it is “freedom and movement” (p. 605). 
Eckhart does not desire that from his assertion that the eternal 
life consists in knowledge, it should be inferred that it does not 
consist in yearning love, i.e., in the will; accordingly he warns 
his readers against all inactive quietism, especially in the 
sermon on Martha and Mary(pp. 47-53), which is remarkable 
on general grounds. Only, works are not to be exalted apart 
from disposition of heart Absence of intention excuses all 
transgressions; without pious intention, all fasting, watching 
and praying avail nothing. In general let men not trouble 
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themselves at first as to what they are to do, but surrender 
the soul to God and then follow its inclination. As, according 
to Eckhart, the individual faculties of the soul ^correspond to 
the three persons of the Divine essence, the surrender of only 
one of these faculties to God permits only of the apprehension 
of one aspect of the Godhead. The unexplained totality 
of the Godhead must much rather be comprehcndfcd by ^he 
innermost principle of the soul, that little fortress {castelluni); 
so shall we bury ourselves in the depths of the Divine, '^here¬ 
by the immediate intuition is united with as immediate a 
consciousness, and therefore the word “ spark ” {fUnkltin) is 
here used with its reminiscence of the scintilla conscientuc of 
the Church Fathers and the Schoolmen. Once one is in the 
right path, one sees, that to the individual, God is ever more 
dear, things ever more indifferent (pp. 178, 179). The soul is 
set between the two, between time and eternity. Appropriated 
by nature to neither of the two, the soul is free to surrender 
Itself either to the one or the other. If it hold fast to nothing¬ 
ness, to the distinction between to-day and to-morrow and 
yesterday, it lives in perdition, because it exists in God but 
yet against its will (p. 169); but if it desires not to hold fast 
to nothingness, contemns the temporal, including its own will 
and opinion, then it is blessed and for the sam»‘ reason, 
because it is in God, and willingly. Then all things become 
to it an eternal now, as they arc to God; time becomes to it 
as eternity, and the three higher faculties of the soul become 
the seats of the highest virtues of faith, hope and love (p. 171 
ff., somewhat different at p. 319 ff). The last of the three, 
the really eternal life, consists in the composure to which all 
is right that God does, even were it that He should leave us 
alone and comfortless as once Christ was (p. 182). At this 
stage God is born in the human soul, and so reveals Himself 
and so repeats the eternal generation in the human soul, that 
just as God in the soul again becomes man, so man is deified 
or made like unto God (pp. 643, 640). Such a man may be 
called Christ, even God, only that he became through grace 
what God by nature eternally is (pp. 185, 382, 398). 

5. £ckhart*s influence upon Heinrich Suso was of the 
most decided character (cf. M. Dicpenbrock : Heinrich Suso’s 
genanni Amandus Leben und Schriften. Regensburg, 1829), 
Bom in Swabia in the year 1300, of the von Berg family, he 
called himself for the sake of his mother’s piety after hci 
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family name Scuss or SUss, which Latinized became Suso. 
After his death he received the surname Amandus. Early 
entered into the Dominican order, his poetical spirit found its 
chief contentment in the “ sweet draught,” held out to him by 
the “ high and holy ” Master Eckhart “ Love,” which he 
apprehended in its chivalrous sense as well, became the lead¬ 
ings thought of his life, to which he gave expression, partly 
as a wandering preacher, partly as an author, in metrical or 
unmetrical writings. He died at Ulm, on Jan. 25th, 1365, in 
the monastery of his order. Among his writings, which were 
probably all written in German, and partly translated by 
himself into Latin, that “On the Nine Rocks ” was formerly 
counted, but it is now pretty generally attributed to Rulmann 
Meerswein, a pious layman of Strasburg. The book was 
written in 1352, and portrays in a vision the corruption of all 
ranks, and the nine steps which must be climbed if man is to 
attain to the extinction of his self-will. 

Cf. Ed. Bohnicr • Heinrich Sems (m Giesehrethfi und Bohmer's Damatti. 

Stettin, 1865, p. 29T ff) 

6. For Johann Taulkk (1290-1561) also, the instruction 
and the ravishing eh^quence of Eckhart, rather than his own 
scholastic studies, became the groundwork on which rested 
liis early won reputation as a preacher. From the way, how¬ 
ever, in which in riper years the brilliant and celebrated orator 
is converted into the heart-stirring messenger of the faith, 
through the influence of a pious layman (Nicolas of Basel, 
who was the head of the secret society of Mystics, called The 
Friends of God, and who was subsequently burnt at Vienna 
as a hereric [cf. K. Schmidt: Nicolaus von Basel Leben und 
ausgeu'dhllc Schriften^ Vienna, 1866], was long thought to be 
this “ Friend of God in the Obcrland.” Recently, however, 
Preger and Lutolf [in Jahrb. ftir schweiceriseke Geschichte^ 
I Bd., 1876] have opposed this view),—it appears that at 
first he only appreciated the rational, it might almost be said, 
the intellectual side of Eckhart's mysticism, and perhaps 
more than Eckhart himself brought it into play in his preach¬ 
ing. But after the layman above-mentioned had drawn his 
attention to the fact that his discourses glittered more than 
they warmed, there was a change. The practical side is much 
more prominent in the sermons he delivered during the first 
ten years after his conversion. As Eckhart dwelt especially 
on the being of God, the Friends of God on the other hand, 
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especially on the will of God, this influence on Taulcr is in¬ 
telligible. Ruysbroek (z'. § 231), whose society he sought at 
this time, may have strengthened him in this tendency. It is 
now, not as with Eckhart the mystical repetition of Christ in 
us, which he preaches, but rather the exhortation that we 
should follow the example of Christ’s poor and humble life. 
But his treatise On Following after the Poverty of Christ's 
Life, is counted one of his most excellent. Where sentences 
of a purely speculative character occur in his works, they 
coincide, often verbally, with those of Eckhart. The oldest 
edition of his sermons is that published at Lcipsic in 1498; 
then follows that of Augsburg, 150S, then Rynmann’s Basel 
edition, 1521; Surius’ Latin paraphrase [Cologne, 1548, P'ol.], 
is based on the Cologne edition of Peter von Nymwegen, 
1543. Editions in modem languages are frequent Amongst 
those in High German, that of Schlosser (Frankfort, 1826), 
and, as the most recent, that of Kuntze and Biescnthal 
(Berlin, 3 vols.), may be mentioned. It cannot appear 
strange that Luther placed Tauler very high, while Doctor 
Eck, on the other hand, calls him one of the dreamers sus¬ 
pected of heresy. 

Cf. K.. Schmidt: Johannes Taider von Strassburg, Hambui;g, 1841. Ed. 

Bohmur: Nicolas von Basel und Tauler, Op, ctf, p. 148, c/ \ef. 

7, The unknown author of German Thkology (published 
by Luther, 1518, afterwards frequently) shows much more 
agreement with Master Eckhart than do these personal dis¬ 
ciples of his. A great part of the propositions contained 
in the fifty-sixth chapter of this little book is to be found 
verbally in Eckhart. Scarcely one will be found to disagree 
with uhat Eckhart has said, except that in his case the 
sermon form has often given rise to a liveliness of expression 
verging on hyperbole, which the quiet tone of the later treatise 
does not demand. But it is to make too much of this dis¬ 
tinction to say that Eckhart’s pantheism is avoided in the 
German Theology : Eckhart is not so very pantheistic, the 
Theology not so free from that tendency as such a criticism 
would infer. The fundamental ideas: That God is the 
perfect, because the One, because He is all and above all; 
that things on the contrary, arc imperfect, because divided 
into parts and particularized as this and that,—that the God¬ 
head only becomes God by uttering itself (“ verihet ”),—that 
God indeed, even without the existence of the creature, is 
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Revelation and Love, but only essentially and originally, 
not formally and actually,—that the creature only falls away 
from God by willing the I, me, and mine, instead of God • 
so that Adam, old man, Nature, the Devil, to be self-in 
terested, I and mine, all mean cxfictly the same thing,—that 
only in the humanised God or the deified man i.e,^ in him 
in whom, because he has surrendered himself, Christ lives, 
is salvation to b<' found,—that the will is free and noble so 
long as God lives in it, but by turning away from God it 
becomes the affair of the body, unfree will,—that Hell 
itself becomes Heaven so soon as the private will ceases, 
etc,—all these doctrines are already found in Eckhart. But 
the German Theology has grasped them more concisely, and 
because its author knew of the errors of the “free spirit” 
which he often denounces, they are expressed in such a 
manner as to minimise the danger of misunderstanding, 
b'ekhart, who is often especially striking on account of the 
boldness of his expression, frequently suggests the thought 
that he is intentionally paradoxical. In that way it was not 
altogether without fault of his that he was and is regarded 
as heterodox. He certainly is not so to such a degree as is 
often thought by those who have not read him, or at least 
not thoroughly. 

§ 23 >. 

A—RUYSBROEK AND PRACTICAL MYSTICISM. 

T. G. V. ICnglclurdt: Richard t>on St. Victor und Johannes Ruysbroek. Er¬ 
langen, 1838 (cf. § 172). 

I. Johannes, to whom instead of his forgotten family name, 
that of his birthplace Ruysbropk (also Rusbrock, Rusbroch 
and the like) was ascribed, was bom in the year 1293, became 
in his four-and-twentieth year, having been decently educated, 
priest and vicar of St. Gudule, at Brussels, but retired to 
the Augustine monastery at Griinthal in his sixtieth year, 
perhaps moved thereto by the Friends of God above 
mentioned. There he died in the capacity of Prior on the 
2nd December, 1381, having acquired by his mystical 
raptures the surname of Doctor extaticus. Most of his 
writings are in the language of Brabant (Flemish), but his 
disciple Gerhard, and after him Surius, translated them into 
Latin, and in this form they were printed in the year 1552, 
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and afterwards in 1609 and 1613. Among the fourteen 
writing^ which this collection contains— (Speculum ceterme 
salutis, Commcntaria in tabemaculum foederis, De pra'ctpuis 
quibusdam virtutibus, De fide el judicio, De quatuor subtilibus 
teniationibus, De seplem custodiis, De sepiem gradibus amoHs, 
De orncUu spiriiualium nuptiarum, De calmlo, Regnum Dei 
amantium,^ De vera contemplalione, Epislola: seplem, Cantiones 
duce, Samuel s, de alia contemplalione) —that on the ornament 
of the spiritual marriage is the most important. 

2. Unity with God, which with Ruysbroek also is the 
highest end, is in his view to be attained either by a practical 
asceticism, or by the inner life, in which we so surrender 
ourselves to God, that He is hourly born in us, or finally 
by the highest degree of contemplation, in which even the 
lust of the inner life ceases and gives place to pure rest 
and calmness. The main distinction between Ruysbroek 

and Kckhart consists in the fact that the latter alwavs 

• 

represents the union as already attained, while the former 
rather portrays the process of attainment and therefore the 
means thereto. He is accordingly never tired of enumer¬ 
ating the different sorts of Christ’s indwelling, the different 
meetings with Him, the individual moments of favour, pre- 
venient grace, free will, good conscience, etc., and it may 
be regarded as characteristic that while Kckhart is always 
pleased to show that man is a Christ, Ruysbroek exhorts 
him to become a Peter, a James, or a John. A comparison 
of the two must therefore throw upon Kckhart an appearance 
of Pantheism. The distinction, h -wever, between the unity 
with God which the pantheist teaches, and the unto mystica, 
consists especially in the fact that the latter is conditioned 
by the blotting out of sin, while the former is immediate and 
natural; so that Ruysbroek accurately hits the mark, when, 
after portraying and classifying a number of pantheistic 
errors, in the end he especially censures pantheists for this, 
that in their way rest is attained by mere nature. Kckhart, 
certainly, often passes by the conditional processes which 
lead to that end somewhat hastily. It need not surprise us 
to find that as regards this point of difference, Kckhart has 
more points of contact with Erigena, Ruysbroek with the 
followers of St Victor. 

3. The doctrine of the trinity, however much Ruysbroek 
tries to separate it from that of creation, stands in his works 
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in the closest connection with it; by the etei (reneration of 
the Word all creatures from eternity have proceei?^ from 
God. God apprehended them in Himself^ before became 
creatures under conditions of time, under the form of^ certain, 
but not an entire, otherness. This eternal life of the c^gj^^yres 
is the proper ground {ratio) of their temporal, created exiS|.gQce; 
it is their idea. By it, their type, things are like to Goq vvho 
perceives Himself in them, so far as He perceives Hims^f in 
their original type. In their original type things have ‘their 
likeness to God; their aspiration after the original typ’^ as 
the ground of their being, is therefore an aspiration ^fter 
likeness to God. In man, with whom this aspiratiod^ is 
conscious, its attainment coincides with the dominion of Ic^ve, 
which gives to men the form of God. In the highest sf^^ige 
the consciousness of God and of ourselves ceases ; we becof me 
not God, but love, and of ourselves become rest and bl. iss. 
The condition of the attainment of the end is that n^^oan 
himself should die. This dying is on the theoretical si«'’Ue, 
a giving up of knowledge and a plunge into the darkne^^gs 
of non-knowledge, in which the sun of revelation arises; o'^.n 
the practical side, it is a giving up of our own doing 
working for the sake of being wrought upon by God. 1^' ‘y 
this abandonment of self and overthrow of the private wil^^h, 
man attains to the point at which Gods will is his highe st 
joy, and therein consists true calmness and rest. 

4. As Suso, Tauler, and later the German Theology coj 1- 
nect themselves with Eckhart, so Ruysbroek also has fc j 1 - 
lowers who dei)cnd on him, and develop his doctrines. T 1 Eiie 
first to be named is Gekrt de Groot {Gerhardus Magnus ), 
who was born in 1340, was educated in Paris, and taugh^^^g t 
philosophy at Cologne for some time with approbation, 
thereafter, on a sudden change of mind came forward as 
a popular preacher, and as the result of his acquaintance 
with the grey-haired Ruysbroek, became the founder of 
the Brotherhood of the Common Life {CollatienbrUder^ 
Fraierherren^ Hieronymianer^ etc.), which soon found itself yg' 
in possession of many households of brethren. Gerharc 
died on Aug. 20, 1384, but the Brotherhood further followqg^jgg^j 
out his purposes, among which not the least important was th^j- 
of winning the common people to the religious and church^^ 
life by the use in the Church of translations of the Scriptur^ 
and the vulgar tongue. In the oldest of these household 
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of the Brethren, at Deventer, there was now trained the man 
to whom the Brotherhood owes its greatest fame, Thomas 
(Hamerken, Latinised Malleolus, but usually entitled after his 
birthplace. Kempen, near Cologne, A Kempis). He was born 
in the year 1380, instructed at Deventer from his thirteenth 
to his twentieth year, and after a seven years’ noviciate entered 
as a regular canon the cloister of St. Agnes, near Zwolle, 
which had sprung from the Brotherhood, and there he lived, 
in the end as Superior, till his death (1471). His works were 
first published in 1494, and afterwards at Antwerp by the 
Jesuit Sommalius, in the year 1609 (3 vols. 8vo), which latter 
edition is the basis of many others, especially of the Cologne 
edition, in 2 vols. quarto, 1725. Among them none has be¬ 
come so famous as the imitatione Christie lib. 6. iv. (in the 
second vol. of the octavo edition). This work, containing no 
author’s name in the oldest MSS., even in those prepared by 
Thomas himself, has also been ascribed to others. Thus it 
was ascribed to St. Bernard ; by others to Gerson. With the 
greatest appearance of probability, the Benedictine Constantins 
Cajetanus, in the year 1616, sought to ascribe it to Johann 
Gersen, Abbot of Vercelli, who lived in the thirteenth century. 
That he was credited, may be proved, amongst other evidence, 
by the preface to Du Cange’s glossary, It is <jss<‘ntially a 
mere repetition of his reasoning which has appeared in modern 
times, by Gregory, in Paris, in 1827, by Paravia, in Turin, in 
1853, and by Renan, in Paris, in 1862. As, however, he had 
already been conclusively refuted by Amort, it was only neces¬ 
sary for Silbert, Ullmann, and others to repeat what Amort 
had already said. That Nicolas of Cusa, who probably owes 
much to the Imitation, in passages where he mentions Eckhart 
with honour names alongside of him *^abbatem Vercellensem" 
{Apolog. doct. ignor., fol. 37)^, is not weighty enough evidence 
to weaken the many counter reasons, amongst which the fact 
that the treatise contains so many Germanisms is not the least 
important As matters stand at this date, Thomas must be 
regarded as the author of this work, which, next to the Bible, 
may perhaps have been the most frequently printed. Includ¬ 
ing all translations, there must exist about two thousand edi¬ 
tions, of which there are a thousand in P’rench alone. This 
circumstance by itself is sufficient to show that the work cannot 
be judged from the scientific point of view, but has a larger 
public than concerns itself with scientific matters. For the 
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same reason it is also an unfortunate fancy to compare the 
Imitation with the German Theology. To do so is to harm 
both writings, which are, each in its way, so worthy of admi¬ 
ration. The Imitation of Christ is meant only to be a book 
of devotions, and us such is excellent, perhaps unsurpassed. 
That the Jesuits have especially brought it into use, has harmed 
it in the eyes of narrow anti-Jesuits. It is interesting, w'hen 
we compare this book with the homiletic writings, e.g., of 
Bonaventilra or Gerson, to see how much the doctrines which 
subsequent Protestantism rejected, e.g.^ mariolatry, here fall 
into the background. 

Cf. Karl Hirsrho : Prolegomena zu einer neuen Ausgabe der Imitatio Christi. 
ibt vol., Berlin, 1873. 


§ 232. 

SlGNlUCANCE OF THE GeRMAN ECCLESIASTICAL REFORMERS 
I'OK Till. History of Philosoi-hy. 

1. The fact that the two men among the reformers of the 
faith who had a bent for philosophy, and in fact were only ac¬ 
cidentally led aside from it to theological activity, should hav^e 
made no imj^ression, or only a moder.ite impression on the 
progress of philosophy, while Luther, the enemy of philosophy, 
gave its advance a direction, if not, indeed, an original im- 
j)ulse, as well as impressed it with a peculiar character which 
remains to this day, ceases to be so surprising when we con¬ 
sider that the philosophy which was so prized by the tw'O 
reformers above-mentioned, was that of the Renaissance. 
When wx* come to consider it (r. § 235), it will be seen that 
because it took its rise in a misunderstood want of the age, it 
does not indeed coincitle, but gains relationship with that re¬ 
action which failed to understand the age or its problems, and 
thert‘fore must remain, if not so absolutely as the latter, yet 
relatively unfruitful. 

2. The great Swu’ss Reformer, Ulrich Zwingli (Jan, i, 
1484, to Oct. It, 1531). is not. like his great Thiiringian con- 
temporarj', driven out of the hitherto zealously defended 
Roman Catholic view of the universe, because his deep con¬ 
sciousness of sin leads him to see in it a comfortless salvation 
by works, but exhibits an inner development of quite another 
sort. The main cause of the awakening of this at no time 
zealous Catholic to an interest in theology, w’as Wyttenbach's 
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demonstration that the Romanists had falsified the words of 
Scripture. The impression which this made upon him was 
indeed so potent as to induce him to surrender the cherished 
plan of his life, of devoting himself to the advance of Human¬ 
ism, for a life of practical activity in the Church, especially 
devoted to preaching the Bible doctrines. In like manner he 
never felt the accusations of reproachful conscience so heavily, 
that in horror of his own inner depravity, the single mani¬ 
festations of this depravity, and the difference between them, 
seemed inconsiderable. One always feels with the strenuous 
moral preacher of Glarus and Zurich, that what above all 
made him what he was, was the resentment with which the 
patriot perceived the selfish interest of mere birds of passage 
in his fatherland. Finally, the attempt to induce him to take 
the step which Luther had taken on the promptings of his own 
inner nature—^to renounce the world by assuming the monastic 
garb—had miscarried in his case, and so he always maintained 
liis sensitiveness to the world’s wants and an open car for its 
wisdom. But as to the form of the world’s wisdom to which 
at that time he owed obedience, there could in this case be 
scarcely a doubt. Humanism, to which Zwingli was early 
won, being itself a manifestation of the Renaissance, could not 
but make him ready to receive a philosophy which belonged 
to the same circle of phenomena, and accordingly the philo¬ 
sophy which he zealously studied at Vienna was in all proba¬ 
bility the Florentine Platonism. Conjecture concerning the 
subsequent period of his career becomes more certain. Wyt- 
tcnbach, whose influence on Zwinj’li was so decisive, had come 
to Basel from Tubingen, and had therefore breathed for years 
the air of WUrtemberg, and with it imbibed the ideas which 
Reuchlin, the friend of Marsilio and Pico, had spread abroad 
in his fatherland. If we consider, finally, that he subsequently 
visited Italy, and that Pico’s works had been for some time 
printed, not indeed at Basel, but at Venice, it is impossible to 
be surprised at the fact which has been established in 
particular by Sigwart, that in his writings sentences occur 
whose verbal agreement with Pico's oration : Oh the Dignity 
of Man^ prove that they have been directly borrowed from 
it. Only the mystical element, which is foreign to Zwingli, 
is, where it occurs in Pico, entirely ignored. 

Cf. Sigwart: Ulrich Zwingli, Stuttg., 1855. R. Chnbtoffcl: Hulinuh 
Zwin^L Ltben und ausenvahlie Schrijten, EIbcrfeld, 1857. 
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3. Like ZwingH, Philtppus Melanciitiion {Philipp 
Schwarzerd ; i6 Feb., 1497-19 April, 1560) also starts from 
Humanism, and even as Magister in Tiibingen still regards it 
as the highest task of his life to lay Aristotle, the greatest of 
all philosophers, before the world in a correct Greek text, so 
that the world may learn to know him as he actually taught 
and not as he was distorted by the Schoolmen. We observe 
that the young scholar takes up the side of the Hellenists of 
Padua in opposition to the Arabians (v. § 238, i). Luther’s 
impressive personality induces the newly appointed Professor 
at Wittenberg to moderate his admiration for the detested 
Aristotle. He had subsequently the good fortune to modify 
Luther's dislike, particularly of the Logic, and the zeal with 
which Luther tiemands that Aristotle should be taught, but 
" without commentary,” proves that Master Philippus had 
converted him from the Arabian, with which alone he hail 
previously been acquainted, to the Hellenistic conception of 
Aristotle. 

Where Melanchthon’s splendid influence on popular educa¬ 
tion, which has earned for him the honourable title of Pnccep- 
ior Germanue^ begins, we again find him in the character of an 
admirer of Aristotle. Hut it will not on that account occur to 
any one to call him the German philosopher, for in him the 
Churchman and the Scholar always preponderate. Because it is 
for the good of the evangelical Church and education*, dialectics, 
physics and ethics shall be taught, and they shall be taught in 
such a way as to afford the proper preparation for the future 
preacher. This is hi.s intention in writing his Compendia, in 
which Aristotle’s doctrine is expounded, but in such a manner 
as to be compatible with the Creation out of Nothing, and 
the like. The Dialectic which exists in three forms {Compen- 
diaria dialectices ratio, Dialectices libri quatuor^ Erotemata 
dialect id s), is related to the Introduction of Porphyry and the 
Organon of Aristotle, but borrows also, in some points, from 
Agricola, whom Melanchthon held in high esteem (z?. § 239, 2), 
and who.se posthumous work, De invefttione diakctica, contains 
much >vhich was regarded in sub-sequent times as the discovery 
of Ramus {jk § 230, 3). The Physics, in the preparation of 
which he availed himself of the help of Paulus Eberus, places 
in the foreground the subjects with the treatment of which 
Aristotle’s Physics begins—the idea of God and the proofs for 
His existence, with the addition of the Peripatetic doctrine. 
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that all things exist for the sake of man, but man for tlie sake 
of God*s glory, which consists in being known. The closing 
chapter of Aristotle’s Physics is treated in a separate book 
{de Anima). As regards the Ethics, the following treatises 
belong to this branch of the subject: Jn ethica Aristotelis 
commentarius, Philosophue moralis epitome, Ethicce doctrines 
elementa, Commentarii in aliquot Ethices libros Aristotelis. 
The task which Melanchthon here sets himself is to show that 
Aristotle derives his moral dictates from natural law, but that 
the latter, as the unwritten part of the Divine law, could not 
possibly be in opposition to the written law, and therefore 
that the natural law is to be found in the Decalogue as well as 
in Aristotle. The significance of Melanchthon is excellently 
characterised in the work of Arthur Richter, referred to below, 
when he regards him as the scholar, not the philosopher, philo¬ 
sophising and as having rendered philosophy great services in 
the way of information, but not in the way of theoretical ad¬ 
vance. But in the province of natural and civil law more 
can be admitted {v, § 252, 2), because there the circum¬ 
stance that jurists of practical and theoretical experience 
attached themselves to him, and, by his substitution of tlie 
doctrine of the Bible for canonical law, were emancipated 
from superstitious reverence for the latter, made him a co- 
operator in bringing about the evolution of the philosophy of 
law through the phases Which are depicted below (§ 253-266). 

Cf. C. Schnudt; Philipp Mdamhthon. Ltbtn und ausgetvahlte Schrifleti, 
Ell)crfcld, 1 859. Arthur Richter : Melanchthon's Verdiemte urn den 
phtloiophisehin Unterricht. Leip^u,, 1870. 


§ *33. 

Transition to the Culmination of Mysticism. 

* 

I. In every respect matters shape themselve.s differently 
with Dr. Martin Luther (10 Nov., 1483-18 Peb., 1546). 
With the passion with which he seizes upon everything, and 
which has made him the greatest personality of this epoch, he 
throws himself upon the study of theology, which at that time 
and especially at Erfurt was as much as to say that he became 
an Aristotelian in die sense of subsequent Nominalism (§215). 
The degrees of Bachelor and Master, and the dignity of 
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Sentcntiarius prove that his study ivas not fruitless, and like- 
wise explain his subsequent hatred, when enlightened by 
profound experience, of the “ Commentaries,” in particular t.e., 
of the .expounders who had made Aristotle an instrument of 
Romish dogma. Even more than by this personal experience, 
he is distinguished from the two leaders referred to in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, by a deep mystical trait, which is entirely 
lacking in both of them. Weissc rendered a valuable service 
in the work mentioned below, by again drawing attention to 
this mysticism of Luther’s, and by emphasizing the fact that 
Osiandcr, so often branded as a heretic, stands much nearer 
to Luther than his judges. I le is untouched by no tendency 
of the mysticism then dominant. The speculative tendency 
belonging to the upper and middle Rhine, early captivates 
tlif: venerator of Taiilcr and the subsequent translator of the 
Cerman Theology; at the same time he learns to know and to 
love in Staupitz a worthy representative of practical mysticism, 
which belongs to the lower Rhine. Now if mysticism, as 
has been shown above, arose, not through a misunderstanding 
which obscured the wants of the age, but just because those 
wants were rightly understood, this fact already gives Luther, in 
contrast with the two others, the advantage of one who swims 
with the current of the future. But such a nature as his does 
not allow itself to be merely borne along, but rather gives a 
certain modification to the spiritual tendency to which he 
surrenders himself. His great mission {yid. infra, § 261), 
to show how the individual must repeat in himself the pro¬ 
cess through which the Church has passed, from the preach¬ 
ing of redemption to the doctrine of redemption, from the 
latter to the establishment of a system of doctrine (§ I5i)» 
requires that, in unfolding the result so won, he should pass 
through all these stages, but of course in the reverse order. 
Thus, at first, he will be misled by what the masters of the 
Church have said, and goes back to the Fathers, to pure 
Augustinism ; but there too he cannot stay, Paulinism expels 
Augustinism, i,e., he takes his stand at a point where there is 
nothing but the original gospel, no Soyfta, only Ktjpvyfta. These 
three stages which may be designated by the three terms, 
Romish, ecclesiastical, evangelical (apostolical), are reflected 
also in his mysticism. Although at first the latter resembled 
the mysticism of Eckhart, to whom the idea of a commentary 
on the Sentences was still possible, it nevertheless soon loses 
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the magisterial quality calculated to impress scholars,* and 
€ven goes the length of being accessible to all who are un ■ 
touched by any scholastic or patristic tradition, and stand 
quite outside the Roman Catholic Church. This process of 
development in all Luther’s views, including his mysticism, 
served therefore as a filter by which mysticism, freed from all 
impure elements of the past, w'as handed down to subsequent 
times. In this purified form, the mystical thoughts containc^d 
in Luther’s writings become a fruitful seed; and as to the 
saying of his faithful contemporaries, that he might well have 
become a prtreeptor GermattiiT, but not indeed a pkiiosophus 
feutonicus, so much must be conceded to Luther, that even 
while he himself despised the idea of becoming a philosopher, 
he inspired one to whom the name has rightly been ascribed 

O'- § 234)- 

Cf. KostUn : Martin Luthtr, Sein Leben und seine Schriften. Kllwrfcld, 
1875. Weissc: Martinus Lutherus, Lips., 1845; and also : Die Chris- 
tolngie Luther's. Ix:ip?ig, 185a. 

2. One of the first to show how fruitful a seed Luther’s 
mystical doctrines contained, is Schwenkfcld; and it was 
perhaps the feeling that the latter expressed the actual out¬ 
come of his own teaching, that made Luther so hard in his 
judgment of this noble man. Born at his fatlK-i’s .scat at 
Ossmg, in the year 1490, Caspar Sciiwexkfei.d von Ossino 
was won over to the Lutheran reforms in the year 1519. 
His earnest character and pure zeal for truth would not 
permit him to stop at that stage. To use his own words, he 
was unable merely to follow, he must advance on his own 
account, and all his life he despised and censured seeing 
through other men’s eyes. As early as the year 1527, he 
published from Liegnitz, where he occupied a ducal office, his 
Epistle to all Christian believers on the ground and cause of error 
in the article of the Sacrament of the Supper, in which he con¬ 
tests the carnal conception of the sacraments of Catholics und 
Lutherans, but also the views of Zwingli and the Anabapti.sts, 
and developes his own doctrine, which he characterises as the 
via media between these four sects. It is the .same doctrine to 
which he remains faithful during his whole life, and which, 
taking this as predicate, in the sentence, “ This is My body,” 
he also regards as the only doctrine exegetically tenable, viz., 
that in the partaking of Christ, the spiritual food, the external 
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act in which Christ’s memory is celebrated and His death pro¬ 
claimed, must be related to the command bidding us do so by 
faith and self-surrender. The persecutions by the Lutherans, 
which he thereby drew down upon his head, obliged him in 
the very next year to leave his native country, and from that 
time onward he moved from place to place, lived in conceal¬ 
ment, especially in Swabia and on the Rhine, and died in 
the year 1561, probably at Ulm. That irt all the controversies 
into which he was really drawn, for he was himself a man of 
a peaceable disposition, Schwenkfeld always comes back to 
the sacrament, is to be explained from the fact that he saw in 
the Lutheran doctrine of the sacraments, the culmination of 
that tendency in Lutheranism which he always censures as 
carnal. The thing, namely, with which he ever and anon 
reproaches them is, that they confuse the inward and eternal 
with the outward and temporal, and so in place of the true 
and only saving faith, substitute the historic or rational faith. 
What is j>erfectly true of the €*ternal Word of God, who 
became llesh in Christ, and as glorified man sits at the right 
hand of God—that in Him alone is salvation—they attribute 
to the written word of scripture, and even to the word which 
comes from the mouth of their pastors in the pulpit. What 
is perfectly true of the glorified Christ, that the participation 
in His glorified flesh and blood alone guarantees to believers 
forgiveness of sins, they refer to the carnal participation in the 
bread and wine, and assert that thereby Christ unites Him¬ 
self even with the unbeliever. In place of the ecclesia interna^ 
apart from which there is nevertheless no salvation, they have 
substituted their only too depraved ecclesia externa^ without 
excommunication or Church order, without regeneration and 
sanctification, and so hush consciences instead of rousing 
them. More and more, he says, the glory and honour of 
Christ are by them diminished. His influence fettered by 
their preaching, finally their pastors set in the position of 
guarantors of forgiveness, instead of their calling being taken 
for its witness. Of collections of the works of Schwenkfeld, 
I am acquainted with the following; The Epistolary of the 
noble and divinely favoured Herr Caspar Schwenkfeld von 
Ossin^ in Silesia^ etc.. First Part, 1566 (s. /., perhaps Stras- 
burg), fob, which contains a hundred letters written in the 
years 1551-33. The Second Part, published 1570 (j. id.), 

contains firstly, four epistles to all Christian believers, se(X>ndly, 
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fifty-eight letters to particular persons, which form the first of 
the four books into which this second part was meant to be 
divided. I am unaware whether the subsequent books ap¬ 
peared. In addition to this collection, there is the first (and 
only published) part of the Orthodox Christian Books and 
Writings of the Noblc^ etc.y 1564, fol. (jr, /.). Therein are 
contained twenty-three essays : a Confession of the year 1547, 
an Account of C. S.’s calling, an Epistle on the Holy Trinity, 
1544, an Exhortation to the True Knowledge of Christ, the 
(great) Confession, in three parts, On the Gospel, On Sin and 
Urace, Adam and Christ, an Epistle on Justification, On Divine 
Sonship, Clear Witnesses to Christ outside of the New Testa¬ 
ment, an Epistle on Saving Knowledge of Christ, Summary 
of Two sorts of Estates, Three Christian Epistles, On the 
Eternal Life of God, a Catechism on the Word of the Cross, 
German Theology for Laymen, On the Three Sorts of Human 
Life, 1545, On the Christian Warfare, Summarium on Warfare 
and Conscience, On Heavenly Medicine, On Christian Men, 
on the article of Forgiveness of Sins, A Consideration of the 
Freedom of Faith, A Short Confession of Christ. Besides 
these I know of individual printed writings: On Prayer^ 1547; 
On the OJjfice of Teacher of the New Testament^ 1555 1 Christian 
Church Questions; Repudiation of Dr, Luther^s Malediction, 
*555 J Two Responses to\Mclanchthon: Short Repudiation of 
the Calumnies of Simon Museus, 1556. As early as the year 
1556, in his Second Response to Melanchthon, Schwenkfeld 
says that he has written more than fifty pamphlets. He 
mentions several, mostly such as have been here jeferred to, 
but of some I have been unable to get possession. The 
Wolfenbiittel Library must possess many more of Schwenk- 
feld’s MSS. 

3. In more than one respect Sebastian Franck of Donau- 
wbrth is associated with Schwenkfeld. Born in the year 
1500, he was very early awakened by Luther whose preface 
to the Turkenchronik, Franck translated along with the 
latter. In Niirnberg, where he lived for some years, he 
came into closer intimacy with Schwenkfeld and Melchior 
Hofmann, from whom he perhaps received the first impulse 
to give himself entirely to mysticism by a study of Tauler’s 
writings and the German Theology. After experiencing 
hostilities of all sorts, which drove him, distinguished as he 
was for scholarship, profundity, patriotism, from Niirnberg, 
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Strasburg, Ulm and Esslingcn, he died at Basel in the year 
1545. For Karl Hagen, who alone hitherto has thoroughly 
considered the question of his philosophic importance, to call 
him the herald of modern philosophy, may be too much, but 
it is certainly more correct than for expositions of Church 
History and the History of Philosophy not even to mention 
his name. The tone of dismissal with which Melanchthon 
speaks of him ; the bitterness of Luther, who much better 
recognises his importance; the circumstance that even 
Schwenkfdd abjures him, because his piety is' too spiritualistic 
and sectarian; but above all the fact that those who have 
despoiled and even plundered his writings never mention him 
by name—all combined to draw attention away from him, 
and his writings gradually disappeared. This was the case 
t‘ven with regard to the works which repeated publication 
shows to have found a great welcome, namely, the two 
histories: liistory-bibU {Chronica), and German Chronicle 
{Germanics Chronicon), and the geography: JVorld-book {Cos- 
mographict). Much more was it the case with the others which 
never had such a large circle of readers. How much Franck 
was forgotten is shown by the number of errors which could 
be pointed out in the graduation thesis of Wald, mentioned 
below. Nopitsch in his continuation of Will’s Nilrnberger 
Gelckrten-Lexicon gives the complete list of Franck’s writings 
(PP* 347 ~ 355 )- A monograph which should appreciate him 
as a philosopher with the same penetrating justice with which 
the pri^e essay of Bischof, mentioned below, appraises his value 
as a historian, is still wanting, although I lase’s book referred 
to by Bischof is a good one. The phrases here following arc 
extracted from the two writings, both printed in Ulm by 
Varnier, and therefore not before the year 1536 i*On the Tree 
of the Kncnvlcdge of Good and Kvil (said to be appended to his 
German translation of Moria of Erasmus). This is not 
true of my copy of this translation (1696). The “ Praise of 
Holy Folly,” apixmded to the translation, cites “the Tree of 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil,” but is not the same work. 
I am acquainted with the writing only in the Latin translation : 
De arbore scientiee bant et mail ant. Augustino EUutherio, 
Afti/husti per Petr, Pabrum, 1561. Somewhat later there 
appeared without date the Paradoxa, of which the second 
edition appeared in 1542. Franck calls the two hundred and 
eighty propositions in which he lays down his doctrines, 
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paradoxes or “ wonder speeches," because everything that is 
true and rational before God and the children of God, must 
appear to the world as error, or as a strange riddle, since the 
world looks on God as the Devil and on the Devil as God, 
holds faith to be heresy and heresy faith, so that one only re¬ 
quires to take the reverse of what passes current in the world 
to have the truth. According to the true philosophy of the 
children of God, God is, as His very name expresses, the 
highest, the only good, which is known only by Himself, 
whom none can either hurt or help, since He is the absolutely 
self-satisfying one, who, “ without affection, will, or person¬ 
ality," by His eternal word or Fiaty i.e,, by wisdom and spirit, 
created things, not at any particular time, but from eternity 
creates and sustains them. Things, since they are created 
out of nothing, when regarded apart from that which (.iod 
puts into them, z.e., the divine in them, are nothing; therefore 
God is in everything as the “ free-following power," which 
makes each existence what it is, or constitutes its /f,—in the 
metal as the sheen, in the bird as flight and song, in man as 
that which makes him man, the will. While, that is to say, 
the bird does not so much fly and sing, as it is flown and 
sling, willing and choosing are the proper act of man. In 
this God leaves man quite free, does not force him .it all, and 
while the man is limited in his action, inasmuch as that only 
liappcns which must happen, at the same time he is unfettered 
in his choice or will. If man choose to surrender himself to 
God, to renounce all will for other things, then God wills 
Himself in him ; if man chooses t le opposite, and wills to be 
liimsclf, it is still God who is perverted in the perverse man, 
through whom He wills or who wills in him. Although this 
latter act of ivill in man is evil-doing or sin, yet God works or 
loes no sin. God, that is to say, can do all things, except 
one: do nothing. But man by willing himself, since without 
God he is nothing, wills nothing, but God in permitting 
{willing) this, wills, since sin serves to punish sin, not nothing' 
but something, and is therefore as little guilty of the sin, as 
the flower is guilty, when the spider makes into poison what 
the bee makes into honey. However great the difference 
may be for man, according as his choice is the one way or the 
other, this difference does not touch God at all, and when the 
sinner experiences the wrath of God, he is like any one who 
runs against a rock and experiences a shock, although the 
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rock never struck him. Man has therefore the choice whether 
he will acquire the experience and knowledge of a life which, 
without thought of God, he lives to himself (the forbidden 
tree), or whether he will experience a life in which he denies 
himself and allows God to live in him (tree of life). The 
choice is present, not past. For, as the timeless God does all 
things timelessly, eternally, as He has created each of us 
timelessly (from all eternity), and surveys our whole life as 
present, although it appears to us as if we lived at one time 
and died at another, so the history of Adam is also the 
• eternal history of man, ?>., of all men, for all mankind are one 
man. In man, therefore in every man, there are two princi¬ 
ples to be distinguished, the human and the anti-human, the 
flesh and the spirit, Adam and Christ, the seed of the serpent 
and the seed of the woman, the old or outer and the new or 
inner man. According to which of the two an individual 
submits himself to, and which of the two he willingly permits to 
live in himself, he receives his name, and so stands before God. 
Therefore the sins of his outer man do not harm the spiritual 
man; but likewise it avails not the carnal that the “ little 
spark ” and conscience exhort him to good. Moreover, seeing 
that this takes place eternally, it is impossible to think of an 
irrevocable decision taken once for all; in every moment, the 
transition from the carnal to the spiritual mind is possible. 
But the contrary is also true, for only a short time intervenes 
between the moment when Christ esteems Peter blessed, and 
that when he calls him Satan. Since Adam and Christ are 
to be found in all men, it is explicable that Christians are 
maintained to have existed before the appearance of Christ. 
That every man is an invisible Christ, that God is also the 
God of the heathen, that Socrates stands near to Christ, that 
the Old and New Testaments are one in spirit, etc., are 
perpetually recurring propositions with Franck. For that 
reason he censures as a dangerous error the habit of looking 
on the work of redemption as only begun fifteen hundred 
years ago; already in Abel the lamb was slain, and Abraham 
saw Chrtet’s day. Jesus Christ only proclaimed what existed 
from eternity; He brought us nothing new. He only gave us 
the kingdom so far as He revealed to us that we had long 
possessed it. Since Christ’s appearance, what previously was 
only known to an Abraham or a Hermes Trismegistus, is now 
preached to all the world. We must, how’ever, guard against 
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seeing in the “History” which is proclaimed to us, and 
especially in the letter of it, more than a mere instrument of 
knowledge or “figure.” It is never to be forgotten that the 
history of Adam and Christ, is not Adam and Christ. As 
figure or outward drapery, on which in itself nothing depends, 
which has value only so far as it attains its end, Franck regards 
all that is historical in the Scriptures, as well as all ceremonial 
acts. He is never tired of emphasising that all sects and all 
unrighteousness may receive specious warrant from Scripture, 
which is not itself the Word of God and of life, but only the 
shadow and image of it—of the Spirit which maketh alive. 
As everything in general seeks honour according to its own 
nature, the fish in the water, so does God the Spirit, in the 
spirit; before Pentecost there were no Christians. To ignore 
this, is to transform the saving faith, which is an indwelling of 
Christ in us, into an assent to a mere history of Christ outside of 
us. Such an one is of absolutely no avail to us, for he cannot 
suffer instead of us. On the contrary the Christ, who was and 
is man eternally, eternally therefore in us also, if we will 
receive Him, eat and drink of Him, suffers and dies. P'aith 
consists in the quiet putting on of Christ, which .saves us by 
itself alone and without any works, although indeed it brings 
forth the fruits of sanctification and is attested by them. 
Faith, to be one with God, goes before love which goes out 
towards our neighbour, as the first table of the law of Moses 
goes before the second. It consists in a man being dead to 
himself as to his bitterest foe, and being united to God so that 
he serves not God, but himself. He who not so much does 
this, as suffers it in the stillness ot the Sabbath, is a Christian, 
even though he has never received the name of Christ, and 
belongs to the Holy Church, which is something quite other 
than a visible cathedrak—rthe invisible community of the 
children of God. When it is maliciously reported of such, 
and of the eternal gospel written in their hearts, that they are 
raising a tumult, it is the tumult which the sun creates among 
the bats. But faith, and the theology of the children of God, 
is not an art to be learned from men, it is experience. 

Cf. Th. Wald; /V v//a scriptis et systentaie mystico Heb. Fraud dhs 
Erlangen, *793-4. In addition to whkh, cf. am Ende: Kltine 
Hachlese und Fortguezie kldne Nacklttf zu den vielen unv&lhidndigett 
Nackriehtin von S. F. Leben und Sckrijirn. Niimberg. 1796-1798, 4. 
—Henn. Bisebof: Kasdan Framk und die deuUthe GischuMsckreibwtg. 
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Gekronte Preisschrift. Tul)ingen, 1857.—C. A. Hasc: Sekastian 
Franck von Word^ der Schwarmgeist. I^etpz. 1869.—A. Feldner: 
Die Ansichten Sebastian Francks von Word nach ihrem Ursprunge und 
Zusammenhange. Berlin, 1872. 

4. Spiritually akin to Schwenkfeld, and still more to 
Franck, is Valentin Weigel. Bom in 1533 at Hayna, now 
(irossenhayn, near Dresden (hence called Haynensis and 
Hainensis), he passed his school days at Meissen, then 
studied thirteen years at Leipsic and Wittenberg, entered the 
office of pastor at Zschopau, which he occupied, with the love 
and respect of all, till his death, on the loth June, 1588. He 
avoided all the attacks of the orthodox by subscribing to the 
public formulas of agreement, and developed his mystical 
doctrines in the presence of trusted friends only, or wrote 
them clown only for their benefit. Of what he himself pub¬ 
lished only a funeral oration is known, which is reproduced in 
the; monograph by Opel, mentioned below. His colleague 
and successor Bcncd. Biedermann, and his precentor Weickert, 
were the first to undertake the spread of his doctrines; not, 
however, without his own assistance. In the long period in 
which Wcjgel’s works were only circulated in MS. several 
pieces apjjcar to have been in.sertcd, Avhich, wliep public<ilion 
began, were regarded as his. This holds not only with regard 
to the 'fheologia Wcigeliaua, which, as is implied in the preface, 
was written after Weigel’s death; but it has been shown to be 
probable by Opel, that all the wTitings are unauthentic in which 
the apocalyptist Lautensack is mentioned with praise, because 
he declares the Revelation to be the most important bcK>k of 
the Holy .Scriptures, but at the same time insists that it should 
be called not the Revelation of John, but of Jesus Christ, since 
Christ is its sole content. The first writings of Weigel which 
.ippeared publicly and are undoubtedly genuine, were pub¬ 
lished by Krusicke, the Halle bookseller. Such are the 
Libellus de vita beaitiy 1609 ; A beautiful Prayer Booklet^ 
1612; The Golden Hilt^ 1613; On the Place of the J Forld, 1613; 
Dialogue de Christianismo, 1614. At this point the mention 
of his own name seems to have appeared a doubtful course to 
the publisher, for on the title pages of the subsequent works 
there appears a fictitious printer, Knuber, of Neuenstadt 
(probably Magdeburg), who not only reprints several of the 
above-mentioned works, but also publishes others, though of 
course without critical revision. Such are TvSidt aeavTw (of 
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which only the first part is genuine^ i6iS; Informatorium^ 
1616 ; Principal and chief Tractale (of very doubtful authen< 
tidty), 1618; Church and House Homily to me), 

1618; Soli Deo Gloria (not without interpolations), 1618; 
Libellus disputalorius, 1618; Short Account, etc., 1618. 
Only in the Pkilosophia mystica, a collection of the writings 
of Paracelsus and Weigel printed by Jenes at Newstadt 
in 1618, has the publisher Bachsmeier revealed himself in 
the appendix. Of Weigel’s works it contains: the Short 
^ Iccount and Introduction to the German Theology; ” Scho- 
lastcrium ckristianum; On the Heavenly Jerusalem; Con¬ 
sideration of the Life of Jesus, and That God alone is Good. 
Opel gives a complete list of all Weigel’s works, authentic 
and unauthentic. 'I'he spare selection above-mentioned is 
specially referred to in the following representation of 
Weigel’s doctrine. As regards his predecessors, he indirectly 
recognises his deiiendence on Osiander and Schwenkfeld, 
when he anticipates that his doctrines wnW be regarded as 
“ Osiandrian " or as “ Schwenkfeld ism.” 1 le makes direct 
reference to no authority more frctjuently that to Paracelsus 
{v. § 241). After him come the German Theology, Tauler, 
.ind, though less frequently, Thomas a Kempis (z». § 230, 6.7). 
Luther is less^ frequently cited ; his earliest writings alone are 
unconditioncdly praised. Mclanchthon is treated almost con¬ 
temptuously, as no theologian, but a grammarian, physicist, 
etc. Unnamed but often made use of, is Nicolas of Cusa 
{v. § 224). From none, however, does he borrow with more 
ingratitude than from Sebastian 1 * ranck, who is never named, 
but often almost verbally copied. Phe bad repute into which 
the Donauworth mystic had been brought by the severe cen¬ 
sures of Luther, Melanchthon, and even Schwenkfeld, were a 
warning to tlic quiet-loving. Zschopau pastor, not to betray 
the fact that he was a venerator of his. Thus it came about 
that Weigel was regarded as the discoverer of many doctrines 
which he merely assumed. The main points of what he 
regarded as truth, either traditional, or newly discovered, are 
as follows :— 

5. At creation, which with a self-sufficient God who 
“ needs nought ” is the result, not of a want, but of pure 
goodness, there exist three worlds (called also heavens) : the 
divine world (the third heaven to which the children of God 
are transported) ; secondly, and comprehended by it, the 
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invisible world of angels (usually called heaven); finally, the 
earth, which comprises the three elements and all that is 
formed of them, in short all the visible. All three worlds 
are united in man, the microcosm, or “ litde world. His 
mortal body is formed of the earth-clod, i.e.^ the extract or 
quintessence, the “ fifth essence,” of all visible substances, for 
which reason he again takes all these up into himself for his 
maintenance, both in food and in apprehension by sense and 
imagination. His spirit, which although it survives the body 
is likewise transitory, and returns to the stellar world, is of 
sidereal origin and exhibits the angel in man, for the starry 
firmament has its being from the angels. Corresponding to 
the maintenance of the body the spirit draws its nourishment 
from heaven, and consists in the arts and sciences which are 
won by reason with the help of the stars. To body and 
spirit there is added a third element, the spiraculum vita, the 
immortal soul breathed into by God, which requires divine 
nourishment, the Sacraments, etc., and possesses understand¬ 
ing, the faculty of the highest knowledge, intellectual or 
mental. Through the soul man is an image of God, and as 
in the character of microcosm, he apprehends the world, so 
now he apprehends God from his own nature. In almo.st all 
his writings Weigel contests the view, that seeing and know¬ 
ing are the effect of the object i^'gegenwurf "'); rather arc 
they wrought by the eye and only awakened by the object; 
hence man only knows and understands what he bears in 
himself. This also holds especially of God. In opposition 
to the theologians of the letter, who, as if blind men could be 
made to see by the sunlight, seek to bring men to salvation 
by means of doctrines and confessions, it is to be maintained 
that Noste te ipsum is the Holy Spirit, which leads to the 
knowledge of God. Him in whom the word of God is not, 
and who does not receive it into himself, the letter, that 
shadow of the eternal word, will not teach. Thus it is that 
the fact that all sects take their stand upon the letter, proves 
them “double-dealers.” The true theologian, the divinely 
wise man, searches in himself, the image, for Him whose 
image he is. Then he finds that in God, the All-One, from 
whom all doubleness or alteriias is excluded, no distinction 
exists between what He is and what He utters. Therefore 
also, the light in which He dwells is purely Himself, and He 
is His own dwelling. In this resting in Himself, God only 
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seeks Himself. All His desire tends only to whence He came, 
i,e, to Himself alone, and in this self-love which in Him only 
is no sin, He is the triune God. To Him this self-dcsirc is 
the key of David, with which He opens all the closed springs 
of truth and knowledge. It is otherwise with the creature 
made in the image of God. Man as created, like every 
creature, is maintained and comprehended by God, and like 
all things has his dwelling in Him, and indeed by necessity, 
for all that comes of God is in Him and cannot escape from 
Him. But because man is created in the image of God, it is 
given him not by necessity, but by grace, to exist in himself, 
" to have a dwelling in himself.’* While, therefore, God is 
only one, there is in man doubleness, alteritas; God therefore 
alone is good, but in man there is good and evil. So long as 
the evil is only secretly present, and only the good is openly 
present, there is no harm done and no sin present Such was 
the case, while Adam (man) was in Paradise, or rather while 
Paradise was in man. The Paradise of innocence, namely, is 
the condition in which man has not yet appropriated the 
power of dwelling in himself, only seeks to be an image 
of God, docs not desire himself as his sole dwelling, like 
’ an actual God beside God. In this Paradise stands the tree 
of temptation along with the tree of life. It may always be 
supposed that such real trees actually existed externally to 
the first man, but the main point is not on tliat account to be 
forgotten, that they existed in Adam, for Adam («>., every 
man) is his own tree of temptation. The poisonous snake, 
the back-be*nding one—(rcflecti m ?) which by means of 
the above-mentioned doubleness iurks as seed in man, brings 
man, as it brought Lucifer before him, to use for his own ends 
that key of David which was meant only for God, to turn to 
himself, to look upon himself, and thereby to know himself 
(the good and evil in himself). As self-conceit is implied in 
the very first act of self-wonder, Adam, by eating of the fruit 
of self-knowledge, appropriating or assuming it to himself, 
revealed and therefore made harmful and sinful, the hitherto 
hidden, and therefore harmless evil. He now knows himself 
as one who, like God and therefore beside God, dwells in 
himself and lives by his own life. He does not indeed attain 
to separation from God who besets Adam behind and before, 
so that sin is therefore a perpetually vain conaius to get free 
of God. Adam, however, by his self-accession and finding of 
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himself has thereby fallen into unrest and unhappiness. That 
is to say, the former relation between good and evil has been 
reversed, what was formerly hidden is now revealed and be¬ 
come harmful; on the other hand, what was formerly revealed 
is now hidden and no longer of any use. But it must not be 
thought, as is done by the pseudo-theologians bemused with 
the letter, that Adam’s fate is a long past history. Much 
more is Adam in us, and each of us is ^dam, and therefore 
each also his own tree of knowledge and his own serpent 
which, by appropriation and consciousness (eating and know¬ 
ing), change what was harmless hitherto, into depravity and 
judgment. 

6. If the fall consists in the desire to live for oneself, the 
resurrection can only be regarded as dying to self. Hence 
the decision with which Weigel demands, that one must 
ai)andon one’s self and ail one’s own (the I-ness, selfness, 
mineness), in which self-abandonment consists the “ calmnt*ss,” 
the condition in which we meet God, not with activity, but 
with passivity, not as workday but as “Sabbath.” If we 
cease to live to ourselves, permit God to live in us. He be¬ 
comes in us the perceiving eye, perceives Himself in us and . 
through us. and the heavenly Adam or Christ is born in us. 
Therefore, both the “ high and w'eighty persons,” Adam and 
Christ, the old or outer, and the new or inner man, are in us 
and make war upon each other. As with the desire to live 
for self the seed of the serpent made its appearance, so with 
the death to self, there appears the seed of the woman, and 
Christ arises in us. In us, for it is an error of the literalists, 
tliat it is the merit of a stranger, the work of another than 
, ourselves, by which we attain bliss, per justitiam imputatwam, 
therefore, “ that wc drink on his score.” As nothing which 
goes into a man defiles him, so nothing which is external and 
strange to him can sanctify him. But as each of us is Adam, 
so also each of us in whom the old Adam died, is a son of 
God. As an exhortation and “ memorial ” to us, that we must 
crucify the flesh, the incarnation of God took place ages ago, 
from which «we call ourselves Christians. But that is of no 
avail to him who lives for himself; he is no Christian. On 
the other hand, he who is dead to self is a Christian, even 
though the Confession of Augsbuig and the Formula Cm- 
cordia declare against it, and even though he be numbered 
among the Jews or the Turks; he is a member of the Catholic 
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Church, f A of the invisible community of those who are bom 
a^tn and anew, and in whom Christ lives. As the birth of 
Christ coincides with the death of the old man, Weigel, in 
what is perhaps his most remarkable writing, the Dialogs de 
Christianismo^ can even go the length of identifying Christ 
with death, and puts the distinction between his own theosophy 
and Lutheran orthodoxy in the mouth of Mors, who inter¬ 
vened between th^. The special Veproach which is made to 
the orthodox, is that by their confessions (creeds) they have 
established a human authority over spirits, so that individuals 
are now forbidden to see and hnd out for themselves what 
God’s Word teaches, Further, that even where they set Holy 
Scripture above their formulas, they set the letter of the 
Bible above the spirit which inspired it, so that, seeing that 
the Bible was not written by aid of the Bible, they really have 
no word of God at all. In general they externalise every¬ 
thing ; making no distinction between the inner and the outer 
man. they cannot understand that even Christ had sins, but 
yet that he did not commit sin, that not all who are in God 
walk in Ciod, etc. They have no notion of the meaning of 
bliss, or the lack of it. Accordingly in all his dialogues the 
orthodox, comforting himself with the merits of Jesus, goes 
cheerfully to the grave—and is damned ; while the theosophic 
layman experiences before his death all the sufferings of Christ 
on the cross, the being deserted of God, etc., dies without the 
sacrament, receives no honourable burial,—and goes to bliss. 
To believe is to have Christ live in one, but therefore also to 
bear the fruits of this new man. But the literalists, who call 
themselves Christians, show how little God lives in them, by 
condemning all who belong to another sect, by waging war, 
by executing traitors, etc., and vainly imagine that they belong 
to Him who finds in all nations those who are pleasing to 
Him, who forbids killing, and willeth not the death of the 
sinner. The man who knows what salvation is, i.e, he who 
has tasted of it, knows that the man in whom Christ were 
born would be blessed in Hell, while he in wliom the old 
Adam lives, cannot be made blessed by God Himself, even in 
the highest heaven. No man can be, and therefore no man 
ought to be forced into salvation; faith accordingly is not 
every man’s affair, and pearls are not to be cast before 
swine. Weigel’s oft-repeated saying: “If I am free from 
myself I am free from the foul fiend, for every man is his 
VOL. I. P P 
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own worst foe/* may be regarded as the sum of his whole 
doctrine. 

Cf. Jul. Otto Opel: Valentin Weij^el, ein Beit rag zur Literatur- und Cultur- 
gese/uchti des if./ahrlt. Lcipz., 1864. 

7. All those mentioned in the above paragraphs came to 
their mystical doctrine through their theological studies, or at 
least along with them. They remain therefore, as is shown 
in their terminology, in a constant connecfilpn with the teach> 
ing of traditional dogmatics and traditional exegesis. Where 
they differ from it, they only assert that on the point in question, 
exegesis has hitherto been erroneous. The affair takes another 
form where an individual undisciplined by university studies, 
whose inner religious life, though indeed nourished by zealous 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, was much more fed by deep ‘ 
self-absorption, became acquainted with the writings of the 
above-named theosophists. Not being in a position to become 
acquainted with the middle terms which link biblical and 
ecclesiastical tradition with the luxuriant growth of mystical 
ideas in his own spirit, he was obliged to regard the latter as 
quite new revelations, imparted for the first time to himself, 
and to seek names for these new thoughts within the limits of 
the vocabulary of the unlearned man, or for which, at least, 
it supplies the material. In this way mysticism becomes 
entirely stripped of the learned robe which she had borrowed 
of earlier science, and becomes what is generally called theo¬ 
sophy, in distinction from theology : in place of gentle dis¬ 
cursive reflection there comes the intuition of enthusiasm, and 
nothing is set before the reader as the result of the researches 
of the writer, but as dictated to him by the self-reveal ing 
Godhead. What assures to this form of theosophy, more than 
to others, an effect on the further development of philosophy, 
and therefore a place in its history, is the fact that it is a 
phenomenon postulated by the age, and therefore, although 
expressed in a fantastic form, an interpretation of the age and 
so also a philosophy (:». § 3). 

• § 234. 

C.—JACOB BOHME ANU THEOSOPHIC MYSTICISM. 

J. Hambergcr : Die Lehre des deutsehen Philosophen Jacob Bohme. Miincheo. 

1844. H. A. Fechner: Jacob Bohme. Sein Leben und seim SchriJUn. 

Gorliu, 1857. 

I. Jacob Buiime (Bohm) was born in 1575, at Altseiden* 
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berg, near Gfirlitz. After receiving a comparatively good 
school education, in the jcx>urse of which he even, as it 
appears, acquired the rudiments of Latin, he was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, and having been made a freeman of the 
craft in 1592 betook himself to his WemderschafL During 
the latter, being repelled by the confessional controversial 
writings, he read, along with the Bible with which at an 
earlier period he was already familiar, all sorts of mystical 
writings, among them those of Paracelsus and Schwenkfeld 
certainly, but probably also circulating MSS. of Weigel. 
Returning to Gdrlitz in his nineteenth year, he there became 
a master of his craft, married in 1599, and as the father of 
six children lived a quiet life, distinguished by industry and 
'piety. The sight of a pewter vessel lighted up by the sun 
seems to have been the occasion which, in 16 lo, first called 
forth in chaotic unity, the thoughts which he sought to 
develop three years later in his Aurora, When the MS. 
became known to wider circles through Herr von Endcr, a 
follower of Schwenkfeld, and as a result a couple of Paracelsian 
physicians, Walther of Glogau and Kober of Gdrlitz, and 
besides them .several Gdrlitz citizens, attached themselves 
to Bohme, the result was to evoke the wrath of the seniot 
rector, Richter. In consequence, Bohme was forbidden by 
the magistrate to write. For .seven years he obeyed this 
comms^nd, then declared he could do so no longer, and the 
following works were written:—in the year 1619 : Of the three 
Principles of the Divine Betnt;, with the appendix; On the 
Threefold Life of Man. In jf 20, Forty Questions on the 
Soul, with the appendix, On the Eye turned Imvard; On 
itu Incarnation of Jesus Christ; Six Theosophic Points; Six 
Mystical Points ; On the Earthly and Heavenly Mystery. In 
1621, On Four Comptexiom; A Defence against Balthasar 
Tilcken; and two controversial writings, Against Esaia^ Stiefel. 
In 1622, Signttura rerum; On True Repentance; On True 
Calm ; On the Supra-sensual Life ; On Regeneration ; On the 
Divine Intuition. (The five latter were printed without his 
• previous knowledge, in 1623, under the general title: Way 
to Christ.) In the year 1623 were written : On Election by 
Grace ; On Holy Baptism ; On the Holy Supper; Mysierium 
Magnum. Finally in 1624: Dialogue of an Illuminated and 
an (Jnilluminaled Soul; On Holy Prayer ; Tables of the Three 
Principal Revelations; Clatis, or Key of the Chief Points', 
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One hundred and seventy-seven Thwsophic Questions, Be¬ 
sides these there are extant his Theosophic Epistles written 
1618-1624. The publication of the Way to Christ renewed 
the attacks of the local clergy, against which Bdhme was finally 
secured by a journey to Dresden, where he came into contact 
with the highest clergy, and perhaps with the Elector himself. 
Soon thereafter he died of the first illness which had ever 
overtaken him, on the 7th (17th) November, 1624. His works 
were first published by Betke, in Amsterdam, 1675, then in 
a completer form by Gichtel in ten volumes, Amstei^am, 1682. 
The Amsterdam edition in six vols., of 1730, is most prized. 
Others prefer the Leipsic edition in eight vols., edited by 
Ueberfeld in 1730. I am acquainted with neither. The 
newest edition (which I have used) is that of Schiebler. “ 
Leipsic, 1831 ff., in seven octavo volumes. 

2. As Bohmc s main endeavour is simultaneously to appre¬ 
hend God as the fundamental source of all existence, and 
at the same time not to deny the enormous power of evil,, 
it is easy to und<‘rst.ind how to those who lean towards 
pantheism he should appear a Manich*ean, while to those 
again who betray an almost blind fear of Pantheism he 
should appear a pantheist. But how far he stood from p>an- 
iheism is shown by his unceasing polemic against the believer 
in election by grace, who make God the origin of evil, even 
of sin. He of course knows the danger which is involved 
in the flight from pantheism, and at this danger he may have 
pointed when he relates, that the sight of evil had brought 
him to melancholy, in which the devil had often inspired 
him with heathen ’’ thoughts, on which he desired here to 
be silent. True understanding is only won, w'hen the spirit 
breaks through to the inmost birth of the Godhead. {Auror,^ 
xix. 4, 6, 9-11). The fear that this is impossible for man, is 
the inspiration of the devil, to whom indeed it is due that 
men do not attain to it. Not without purpose are we images 
of God and gods, destined to know God {Auror., xxii. 12), 
Because we are so, self-knowledge leads to the knowledge 
of God, and only because it is too lazy for the task, does the 
reason speak so willingly of the incomprehensibility of God, 
in presence of which she stands like the cow* before the new 
barn-door (Myst. Magn., x. 2). That in which and from 
which God’s essence and inner birth may be known, is borne 
alike within himself by the wisest and the least learned. 
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Hence when B6hme names as the sources of his doctrine not 
books, but the immediate revelation of God, as whos(* will¬ 
less and often unconscious instrument he writes to express 
the true philosophic knowledge and to proclaim the day of 
the Lord, the dawn of which has broken (Auror., xxiii. 10, 85J, 
he yet concedes to every reader the ability to understand nis 
Mrritings (Ibid. xxii. 62). Of course they must not be read 
out of mere idle prying curiosity, but in the disposition in 
which they were written, in such a way as “ when one submits 
oneself as dead ” to the illuminating spirit, and desires to know 
no more than the spirit wills to reveal. One must let God 
Himself .search in him (Key^ Preface). Mere reason is not suffi¬ 
cient, for this is the attribute of the spirit, the sidereal seat of 
skill and art, which is descended from the stars, as sense is 
the attribute of the earthly body formed of the elements. 
There is rather required for it the understanding, which ha.s 
for its seat the soul breathed into it by God, and which, as 
everything tends towards its source, aspires to the knowledge 
of God rcr. iii., 8). It is true that by Adam’s fall this 
knowledge has also been much darkened, and without the 
death of the old man, which is no easy matter, God cannot be 
known. But the man who is born again, i.c., h<‘ in whom 
God was bom, can read God's eternal birth, in the manner 
in which his own re-birth took place, for as God is to-day, 
he was from eternity and will be to eternity, 

3. Now God is first of all to be thought as He is eternal 
rest, a “ stillness without being,” as causeless, and will without 
object (Myst. magn., xxix. 1). So regarded, He is not this or 
that, but rather an eternal nothingness, without any “ pain " 
(Qual), i.c. without quality or motion, nothing and all things, 
neither light nor darkness, the eternal one (Elec, by Grace, 
i. 4). In this His depth, where He is not even essence, but 
the primitive condition of all essences, God is not revealed^ 
not even to Himself (Myst. ntagtt., v. 10). In order to think 
of Him as such, we must abstract nature and creature, for 
then God is all (Elec, by Grace, i. 9). Therefore He is often 
called also, the unnatural, uncreaturely, and the like. By a 
glance into Himself, He may see what He Himself is, and 
make Himself into a mirror whereby the eternal comprehend¬ 
ing will becomes an apprehending power, the Father, and an 
apprehensible power, the Son; and the indiscovcrablc, un¬ 
fathomable will by its eternal discovery, goes out of itself and 
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ushers itself into eternal intuition of itself. The outgoing ^ 
the uncaused will through the Son is the Spirit, so that there¬ 
fore the one will of the causeless divides into three kinds of 
action, but yet at the same time remains one will (£/ec. by Grafts 
i. 5, 6, 18). There now exist therefore the undiscoverable 
and the discoverable, the causeless has comprehended itself 
in a cause, the eternal nothing has comprehended itself in an 
eternal eye or power of seeing {Elec, by Grace, i. 5, 6, 8). 
In this process of birth the disposition stands over against 
the will, but the outcome of both is the spirit {Mysi. magn., 
i. 2). The fourth influence takes place in the out-breathed 
ix)wer as in the Divine intuition or wisdom, since the Spirit of 
God makes play from itself and introduces the forms of things 
{Elcc. by Grace, i. 14). At the same time wisdom is not to be 
regarded, as its designation as the fourth influence might lead 
us to do, as a co-ordinated moment with the three others. It 
is much rather that which comprehends the three, it is the 
place in which God from all eternity secs all the possibilities 
with which His Spirit plays {Elec, by Grace, v, 12). The 
eternal wisdom or understanding is the dwelling of God, He. 
the will of the wisdom {Afysl. magn., i. 2). As this dwelling 
and place of the Divine images. Wisdom is passive, accord¬ 
ingly this containing whole is usually designated as the Virgin 
who neither conceives nor brings forth {Threefold Life, v, 44), 
and is also so contrasted with the Holy Spirit that the latter 
is the act of cx-spiration, the former that which is ex-spired 
{Myst. magn,, vii. 9). According to Bohme’s express explana¬ 
tion the trinity thus developed is not that of the three persons 
of the Divine being. For the term person he has no pre¬ 
ference ; it is not only liable to be misunderstood, it is also 
inexact, as properly speaking “ God is not a person except in 
Christ” {M^sl. magn., vii. 5). At the same he will not contest the 
matter “ with the ancients who have so given it ” {Ibid., vii. 8). 
But " at this point ” it cannot be said with any reason that 
God is three persons, for in this eternal bringing forth He is 
only one life and good {Ibid., vii. 11). The difference hitherto 
is only one of “ understanding ” (in the present day we would 
say ideal, Master Eckhart said, rational ”); but in order to 
vindicate the distinction, as is demanded by the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the trinity, the hitherto ^uiet single essence must 
pass into a state of “divisibility” or “distinction.” The principle 
of the latter is what Bohme calls eternal or spiritual nature^ 
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or simply, nature. The above threefoldness attains being and 
revelation, becomes more than mere understanding, inas* 
much as the eternal will apprehends itself in nature, whereby « 
its power passes into divisibility and sensibility (Elec, 6y 
Grace, iv. 6; ii. 28). The doctrine of the eternal nature, by 
which Bdhme approximately understands what Nicolas of 
Cusa called alteritas, the earlier mystics oihemess fcf. § 224. 
3, and 229, 2), and what to-day would perhaps be called being 
lor self or substantiality, comes under consideration as the 
most important point in almost all his writings. It is treated 
at greatest length in the Aurora (cap. viii.-xi.), most summarily 
in the Mysi, rnagn,, cap. vi. Imost everywhere the same 
order of treatmcni * followed, as in the earliest work: the 
seven m< '-s ot »/*ture -re considered in the same serial 
order, t^ A aUvays under the same names. At the 

same t' v *'*'ute our understanding of it to choose 
another manit..r ot ^ .esentution in accordance with hints 
which are giv a r works. Bohme follows the rule that 

from what is k»i''vvii in the creature wc may infer backwards 
to its original cause, even where he seeks to investigate the 
transit! i the hidden God to revelation. In that case, now, 
i’ extermi world affords him knowledge—which may have 
.r»ed into c<'»'sciousncs« at the sight of the pewter vessel, 
which .i.ougl csclf da evcals the light of the sun—that 
e* the* is a centrast of opposites, not in hostility, 

bu the one may excite and reveal the other (E/ec, by 
Grace, u. 22). And again, self-knowledge tells him that in 
rhe stillness of the mind, expre ssion only takes place when 
desire la kindled (Key, viii. 55, 6v.). In accordance with this, 
the transition of the calm cause-less into " sensibility,” i,e. 
perceptibility, is so conceived that in the desire of wisdom, 
passion awakes, which is, characterized as the Fiat and 
primitive condition of all beings, but at the same time also 
as fire, by which God reveals Himself, and life in general 
comes into existence (Myst, magn., iii, 4, 8, 18). Fire how¬ 
ever, contains the condition of the revelation of all things : 
it combines with destroying power the power of illuminating, 
with anger love, so that therefore the divine hre divides into 
two principles, “ in order that each may be revealed to the 
other” (Myst, magn,, viii. 27). As the opposite of light, the 
fire of anger is called darkness, by which we are not to under¬ 
stand evil, although as will be shown later, evil in the 
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creature arises from it (Elec, by Grace, iv. 17). Bdhme him¬ 
self, however, does not remain faithful to the law here 
- enunciated, and often calls this root of evil—the evil in God, 
in which case one must not forget that as with Weigel, so 
also here evil and sin are distinguished. If now, as in the 
consideration of the matter we must, we separate the anger 
from the love, although in God they are never separated, 
three moments (conditions, properties, qualities, spirits, source- 
spirits, forms, species, essences, etc.) may be distinguished, 
which, inasmuch as fire appears as the medium betwixt them, 
gives that number of seven from which Bdhme never deviates, 
although the thought often forces itself on the reader, why 
seeing that he very often adds to the three primal forms 
the fire of anger as a fourth, the same thing does not happen 
with the fire of love, .whence the number eight would arise. 
As the question is here concerning the transition to deter¬ 
mined form, but as at the same time the notion of contractw 
was familiar to the Middle Ages, it is intelligible, that with 
Bohme the contracting principle, which he also names the 
bitter, and hardness, heat, and the like, should appear as the 
first quality. Without it everything that he names compac¬ 
tion, coagulation, etc., is unthinkable. So also multiplicity. Its 
nature is to hold, and accordingly a contrast to it is form^ 
by the second property, which “extends,” in which “flight” 
shows itself. First of all there is also indeed the quality called 
sweetness, and water: afterwards it is variously designated, 
often in particular as “ the sting.” The combination of these 
two gives the third quality, anxiety, the pain of anxiety, the 
bitter quality, etc. All the three are then also designated by 
the Paracelsian {y. infra. § 241) names salt, mercury and 
sulphur, their sum being saltpetre. Out of them, as the spark 
flies from flint and steel, fire now breaks as the fourth form, 
called, on account of the suddenness of its outburst, lightning, 
more frequently fright, with the kindling of which sensitive 
and intelligent life first begins (Myst. magn., iii. 18). On its 
one side, as fire of anger or fire in the narrower sense, it 
constitutes, along with the three first forms, desire, impulsive¬ 
ness, and sensibility (Right Art 0/Prayer, 45), the kingdom' 
of rage and darkness; while on its other side, with the forms 
to be immediately considered, it gives the kingdom of joy, 
triumphing in free desire (3fy5t. magn., iv. 6). The fifth form 
is, namely, warm light, in which heat and the pang of anxiety 
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are suppressed, ** water burns like an oil; the sixth giv^ the 
report or sound which accompanies the Are, as the thunder 
accompanies the lightning, by which in general all means of 
understanding are to be understood, so that “smoke," “taste,” 
etc., all come under consideration here, and the sixth form is 
often called, “ understanding and knowledge ” (so Ari 
of Prayer, 45). Finally the seventh form or quality, “cor¬ 
poreality," comprises all the former qualities in itself, as it 
were as their tenement and body, in which they work as the 
life does in the flesh {Key, viii. 55). Inasmuch as the last 
form is not only called the proper spirit of nature, but also 
simply nature, this word comes to have many signifleations. 
In the flrst place it comprises all these qualities together, 
whence they are called nature-forms, nature-spirits, etc. 
Secondly it has, as has been said, to designate the synthesis 
of the six other qualities, and so the seventh quality alone, 
with which is connected the fact that the similarity of nature 
with wisdom or the virgin, is very often brought into promi¬ 
nence. Thirdly, it very often happens, that only the three 
(or four) flrst forms are designated by the word nature, and 
the others are contrasted with it as “ the Spiritual " (so int, aL, 
MysL iii. 9). But Anally, because amongst these the 

bitter quality is the flrst and properly characteristic one, it is 
called not only the centrum naturte, but even simply nature. 
Amid all th^e ambiguities, one thing stands fast: by the 
fact that the eternal will moved itself, passed into desire and 
fire, it did not indeed suffer any division, for the properties 
form a harmony in which each of the forms contains the 
other, and all are one {Myst,magn., v. 14; vi. 2), but it did 
suffer a distinction; the Divine will, inasmuch as “ it passed 
into the condition of properties," is no longer untouched by 
any opposition, but has in, the fire-terror divided itself into 
two kingdoms {Ibid., iii. 21; iv. 6), which indeed arc not hostile 
to one another, for terror serves life,—the sternest and most 
temble is the most useful, because it is the cause of move¬ 
ment and life,—but which are distinguished, and of which the 
one, the darkness, is wont to be called not God, but natura, 
the second, on the other hand, as A and il is wont to be 
called God {Threefold Life, ii. 8, 10). Either stands in such 
relationship to the other, that the former is the primitive 
condition or root of the latter; out of anger, in which God is 
a destroying fire, there proceeds mercy in which He shows His 
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heart, and Light becomes visible to the Darkness (tnt, al, 
Myst. magn.^ viii. 27). By means of this distinguishableness, 
there arises from the threefoldness, which was ** mere under¬ 
standing,” the triplicity of such as have advanced “to essence,” 
the three persons. The eternal nature is therefore, as it were, 
the substance for the trinity of persons, and is therefore called 
their mother or matrix. As to the mode, however, in which 
this process of becoming independent takes place, and which 
of the properties are the most important for it, Bdhme does 
not succeed in expressing himself clearly and intelligibly. 
Perhaps because the point was not clear to himself. Now, 
for instance, the first and seventh forms are attributed to the 
Father, the second and sixth to the Son, the third and fifth to 
the Holy Spirit, and the fourth as the number of division 
forms the mean (so Kcy^ 75-78); again, of the seven 
properties, the first, fourth and seventh are so emphasised, 
that stern anger is entirely attributed to the Father, while the 
.Son as the Father s heart is wholly likened to fire; and. 
further, corporeality or the whole of Nature is conceived as 
the body in which the Holy Spirit mirrors itself (so int. at. 
Threefold LifCy v. 50); lastly, this also occurs, that darkness 
or nature is in God, i>., the three first fiery forms are wholly 
likened to the Father, the three last fiery forms to the Son, 
which then relate themselves to one another as anger and 
mercy, destroying fire and the gentleness of love (so ini. aL, 
Threefold Life^ i. 42). From this mode of conception it is 
intelligible how Bohme comes to call the Son “ a thousand 
times greater” than the ¥ather{ThreefoldLtfe^ vi. 98), and on 
the other hand, why he has been reproached with dualism. 
Hut this reproach only too readily forgets that neither was 
the dualism original, nor was there wanting a unity which 
transcends it. 

4. It is now intelligible, that what was for God Himself an 
indispensable means of realization also conditions the actuality 
of what is outside of God. Bdhme expresses himself as very 
discontented with the usual formula, that God created the 
world oulr of nothing, not only because it is negative, but be¬ 
cause it contradicts the axiom that out of nothing comes 
nothing {Aur., xix. 56). His own doctrine gives him the data 
for another and positive doctrine of creation. If one dis¬ 
tinguishes as he does, though somewhat arbitrarily, between 
the divine ternary and the temarius sancius in such a way that 
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the latter comprehends the former along with the seven nature* 
forms ( Thrufotd Life^ iii. 18), then the world is the work of the 
tatter. In ^ese essences, that is to say, the will has the sub* 
stance out of which it makes things. This already holds of 
their spiritual condition, where, so to speak, they exist as 
Divine playthings in the eternal wisdom, for these images 
are only the different possible combinations of the essences. 
From this condition they are by the Divine will transformed * 
into visibility and being K^Key, vjii. 41), inasmuch as the eternal 
will creates another will out of itself, for otherwise it were at 
one (united) with itself, would not go out of itself (Threefekl 
Life^ i. 51). This transformation into ‘'compacted** beings, or 
coagulation, naturally required a force to draw them together, 
i.e,^ the bitter quality which therefore appears as the matrix oi 
visible things (EUc. by Gr., i. 20; lltriefold Life^ iv. 30), and 
without which (as without the dark and hery principle) no 
creature would exist (Elec^ by Gr.^ ii. 38). Accordingly Uod 
is often conceived as the father, the eternal nature as the 
mother of things (Threefold Life, iv. 89), and it is said of their 
children, that they bear in themselves anger and love, the 
former as the primitive condition of the latter (Ibid^ v. 81 ; 
vi. 93). Since both are eternal, not only that which before 
creation is found in the Divine Wisdom as “an invisible figure” 
(lhid,t ix. 6), but also that which God by flis creative word 
places outside of Himself, is in the first instance eternal. Ac¬ 
cordingly the world begins with the creation of the eternal 
angels. As God desired to reveal all the wonders of eternal 
nature, and therefore there proc< eded spirits from all nature- 
forms according to tlieir kind, the angels form a multiplicity 
of orders subject to their different thrones and princes. 
Among these the highest places are taken by the three powers, 
who appear as the first typps of the three-personed Godhead : 
Michael, who corresponds to the Father, Lucifer to the Son, 
Uriel to the Holy Spirit (Auk, xii. 88, loi, 108). Inasmuch 
as Lucifer, instead of “ imagining *’ himself in, and “ growing ” 
into the heart of God, rather fell in love with the centrum 
ncUurcs, and roused and excited the bitter wa/r/a', so that his 
fall does not consist so much in his desire to be like a god, 
as in his desire to make the fiery matrix dominate over the 
gentleness of God, he has his way; viz., he stands entirely 
under God’s wrath ( Threefold JLife, viii. 23, 24). God under* 
goes no change when He thus stands opposed as consuming 
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fire, to one who has become the devil, full of hatred (Regtnera^ 
Hon, ii. 4; Aur., xxiv. 50). Lucifer’s fall, however, has evoked 
the opposition of two principles (principalities, king^doms), in> 
asmuch as by him, the kingdom of wrath only being firmly 
adhered to, it becomes the kingdom of Hell, in which God 
rules only according to His wrath, but in which the devil dwells 
as an executioner, while in the kingdom of Heaven God rules 
in His totality {Threefold Life, v. 113). God comprehends ' 
both kingdoms, the kingdom of Hell, in which the devil opens 
the seals of the Divine wrath, and the kingdom of Heaven or 
the angel world, where the heart of God proves itself the 
centre by silencing the wrath of God {Threefold Life, iv. 90; 
V. 18). When we consider the inter-connexion of the three 
first nature-forms and the superior importance among them of 
the bitter eeulrumnatura, it is easy to understand how it is 
that Hohme often represents the fallen Lucifer as retaining the 
first three qualities and forfeiting the last three {Aur., xxi. 102), 
But out of these two principles (kingdoms) there springs by 
the fall, a third. By the power which is given to the bitter 
contracting essence, there originates the hard and the stiff, 
such things as earth, stones, etc., which God rolls together 
into a ball, and round about which He lays the heavens, so 
that “ this world,” in which Lucifer dwells as prince, is sur¬ 
rounded by the dwelling-place of Michael and Uriel {Three¬ 
fold Life, viii. 23). With the separation of the two, Moses’ 
narrative begins. Since neither he nor any man was present 
at these events, the narrative of them can only have been re¬ 
vealed to our first parents by God, in the same immediate 
fashion in which Bohme himself received his revelations. But 
the memory of it was not maintained in its purity, and much 
came down to post-diluvian man, and to Moses in a dis¬ 
torted form {eiur., xviii. 1-5 ; xix. 79). God perhaps permitted 
this distortion in order that the Devil might not become privy 
to all the Divine secrets, which now that by the approach of 
the end of the world, the pow'cr of the Devil is also brought 
near its end, may be expressed {Anr., xx. 3, 7). Hence 
Bohme does not hesitate to reject much in the Mosaic narra¬ 
tive, because “ it runs contrary to philosophy, and reason ” 
{Aur., 19, 79), as e.g., the mention of morning and evening 
before there was a sun. Other points he interprets spiritually, 
as for instance the “ hrmamenit ” between the waters above 
and those below, which to him only means the distinction 
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between the tangible sublunaiy waters and the life-giving 
heavenly waters, that water, after partaking of wliich none 
thirsts again (/did., xx. 28). Finally, however, along with the 
correctness of the narrative, he recognises still another and 
deeper sense hidden in \i(ini. a/., Aur., xxi. 10, et seq ). In 
this way he manages to link to the Mosaic narrative his own 
philosophy of nature, which in many points he borrowed 
from Paracelsus. According to it, the earth was born of the 
eternal nitre, i.e., the nature-spirit or unity of all the creative 
spirits; but after Lucifer’s fall, it was spued forth ” hard and 
stiff (Ibiii., xxi. 23, 55), ix. divided from heaven. On the 
third day the “ flame of fire,” light, arises, and awakens the 
power of the seven spirits which was already latent in the 
depraved earthly nitre, and only imprisoned in it, not de¬ 
stroyed, and causes it to bring forth grass and herbs, which, 
although destined to death, are yet better than the soil which 
bears them (Ibid., xxi. 19 ; xxvi. 101). Although every growth 
contains in-itself all the seven qualities, yet each of them has 
a different “ Primus," and therefore each has its own kind. 
Hence, among other consequences, for the purification of 
metal seven smeltings are necessary. Kach detaches ont* 
quality (Aitr., xxii. 90). The remarks on the fourth day of 
creation afford an opportunity for treating of the “ incorpora¬ 
tion of the bodies of the stars,” and of “ the seven chief quali¬ 
ties of the planets, and of their heart, which is the sun,” in the 
manner not of Philosophy, Astrology, and Theology, but of 
another teacher, namely, ” the whole of nature with her instant 
production ” (Ibid., xxii. 8. 11). What Moses says of the stars, 
satisfies Bohme even less than the teachings of the wise 
heathen, who in their worship of the constellations, have 
forced their way to the very face of God (/bid., xxii. 26, 29). 
To understand their essence rightly, we must not be content 
with the teaching of the senses, which only show us death 
and wrath. It is also insufficient to exalt one's thoughts by 
reason, and search and ask questions : thereby we only reach 
the strife between anger and love. But by the understanding 
we must break through heaven, and grasp God in His heart 
(Ibid., xxiii. 12, 13). When this is done we perceive that the 
stars are the power of the seven spirits of God, inasmuch 
God has placed the qualities in the world which has become 
dark, in order that as ever, so now they may bring forth crea¬ 
tions and images in the house of darkness (kur., xxiv. 14, 19}. 
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Hence the stars are the mediators of all births; of the sidereal 
births, that is to say, where wrath and love war with one 
another, for they have nothings to do with the second birth, 
which takes place by the water of life xxiv. 47,48). The 
sun occupies the chief place among the stars; although in it 
also love and wrath struggle with one another, and hence it 
may not be prayed to, yet it is the central heart and from it 
goes forth the soft aiid vivifying light, which illuminates the 
earth and the planets circling around it {/bid., xxiv. 64 ; xxv. 
4 f, 60, 61). The birth or origination of the stars and planets is. 
as also is every other birth, only a repetition of the eternal 
birth of God (xxvi. 20), and as in the outgrowth of the earth, 
even so in the individual planets each oi the seven creative 
spirits may again be recognised. 

5. The stars have their proper and final end in being 
means to the creation of man, who was created as the image 
of God, in the place of the expelled devil {Aur., xxi. 41),— 
man, himself an angel, aye, more than an angel, who should 
produce of himself creatures like himself, from among whom 
in the course of time there should arise a king who should 
rule the world instead of the rejected Lucifer {Aur., xxi. 18). 
Even in regard to his body, man is more than all creatures, 
for he is not brought forth by the earth, but was formed by 
God out of it. i.o., of an extract of all its elements, and there¬ 
fore unites all creatures in himself and is them all {Threefold 
Life, V. 137; vi. 49). To the body there is added in the 
second place, the spirit sprung from the stars, by means of 
which man, like the beasts, leads a sidereal life, and possesses 
reason and artistic skill. Finally, there combines itself witli 
the tw'o, something which docs not come of stars and elements, 
the spark from the light and power of God, the soul, which, 
because it is sprung from the Godhead, draws nourishment 
from the latter, its mother, and beholds her {Aur., Pref., 96, 
94). As thus a threefold man must be distinguished, the 
earthly, the sidereal, and the heavenly, it often happens that 
Boh me tfeats of three spirits and three bodies ot man, ot 
which the first shall consist of the elements, the second of the 
sidereal substances, the third of living water or holy elements 
{Jifyst. ma^n., x. 20). At the same time, man not only carries 
all creatures in himself, but also the Div'ine trinity; we are 
God’s images and^Sons, “little Gods ” in Him, by which He 
reveals Himself {Threefold Life, vi. 49; Aur.^ xxvi. 74). In 
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this likeness to God the primitive (Paradisaical) man had the 
power of creating all things anew; this takes place above all 
in speech, in which the essence of all things is once more 
(after God) created, and on that very account man becomes 
the lord of things {Atir„ xx. 90.91 ; Threefold Life, vi. 2). Ac¬ 
cordingly our own real mother tongue, the speech of Adam 
in Paradise, is the proper signalura rerum*' This it is which 
Bohme calls the language of nature, in opposition to the lan¬ 
guage of fallen mankind {int. a/., Si^n, rer/fx, 17). Just as 
the Divine spirit has its receptacle in wisdom or the virgin, in 
which it projects images and thinks out things, so man as the 
creator after God possessed this eternal virgin and bore her 
in himself. It was by her means also, that man. being like to 
the angels and free from the sexual nature of the beasts, 
should have begotten his successors, who thus would all have 
been children of a virgin {Threefold Life,vi.th). Butman 
does not remain in this condition. Rathei, inasmuch as he, 
who was destined to rule over the four elements, falls under 
the sway of the elements, yearns after the life of the beasts, 
he sinks beneath this condition. Only now, when God sees 
that man is pricked by lust, does God say that it is not good 
that man should be alone, a saying that is not contradictory 
with the fact that all was good, only because man had been 
lowered, had become foolish; which is also shown by his sleep, 
W'hich perfect man would not have required. {Threefold Life, 
V. 135 el seg.). During this sleep the woman is given him. 
his help-meet, together with whom he must henceforth fulfil 
his destiny, seeing that the viigi.* within him is become dim. 
Now that the one half is divided from him, the two “tinctures” 
which hitherto were combined with him are separated. The 
matrix Veneris, which he formerly bore in himself, man now 
finds set outside of himselfin the woman {lilee. by Gr., vi. 5 ; 
Regen., ii. 18). It is only now, to man thus degraded, that 
there arises the tree of temptation, i.e , it only now becomes 
a temptation to him to eat of earthly fruit, that makes earthly 
flesh {ThreefoldLife, v\. ^2), instead of, as was his true des¬ 
tiny, imagining himself into the heart of God and drawing 
nourishment and power from the verbum divznnm {Ibid., vi. 39). 
His surrender to this temptation completes his fall, and now 
he fells entirely under the sway of the third principle, this 
world, the spirit of which holds him prisoner {Threefold Life, 
viil37) ; so that, placed between the kingdoms of Heaven and 
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Hell, he can decide for the one or the other according to 
his own choice, and all the three kingdoms contend for him 
{ThreefoldLife^ ix. 17. 18). As Lucifer’s fall was followed by 
the first corruption of external nature, so the fall of man is 
followed by a new cursing and a still greater degeneration of 
nature. That man, having become brutish, should become 
quite devilish is natural, as it is only through man that Lucifer 
can regain the chief power in the world, which is his perpetual 
object. But he is opposed by God, inasmuch as the latter 
causes his heart, the Son, to enter into the third principle and 
become man, in order that He may slay death in the human 
soul and destroy the soul of the centrum natures {Threefold 
Life, viii. 39, 40). What all the successors of Adam ought to 
have been, that this man actually is: Son of the eternal virgin, 
who was hidden, as in all mankind, so also in the not sinless 
but pure and human virgin Mary {Ibid., vi. 70). So likewise, 
because all the seductive arts of Lucifer arc frustrated in him, 
He is Lord of the elements, Lord of the world. But this 
holds not only of Him; for, as the name Christian signifies, 
what He is, every man becomes who believes on Him, through 
the inborn essence {Rcgen., v. i, 12). We arc not indeed to 
understand by faith the acceptance of a history as true. That 
avails as little as the acceptance of a fable, and many a Jew 
or Turk is more of a Christian, and child of God, than one whi> 
knows of the lif<‘ and death of Christ, which for that matter 
even the devils do. To reason, indeed, the letter and scrip¬ 
ture are supreme {Si^^n. rer.. Prof. 4). But such f.iith of reason 
is not enough ; the true faith is that man should allow' Christ to 
be born and to repeat in him the process of His life, so as to 
experience everything along with Him, I lis baptism,temptation, 
sulfering.death, etc. (7>7#r AV/r///'a:«rr,xxxiv.). When this takes 
place, and instead of the corrupt, “ monstrous ” man, there 
emerges the “ inner man,” the soul by becoming ruler of the 
mightiest of all things, the wrath of God, becomes to a certain 
degree stronger than God {Threefold Life, viii. 9). With this 
power there is connected the increased knowledge which man 
attains Inasmuch as he again acquires power over the lan¬ 
guage of nature, of which the outer man is ignorant {Threefold 
Life, vi. 16). This explains how Bohme came to give the 
equivalents in the language of nature of both German and 
foreign words, and even of their individual syllables, Sul-Phur, 
Barm-Herz-Ig, etc.—As all creatures reveal God’s wonders* 
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-—the devils reveal those of the Divine wrath (Threefold LifCt 
iv. 90),—so also does man, with whom when he is born ai^ain 
the revelation of God is conscious and therefore a life 
iv. 58, 89). It is however not easy to attain to this point. 
Towards that end we cannot indeed do much, but we must 
give up a great deal: our sclfness namely and our own will, 
through which we do not cmnc^ but are already brought into 
Hell {^Suprasms. Life, xxxvi. 40), Hell, even the hell through 
which Christ passed, is the anger of God {Regen,, iii. 12), and 
he who hardens himself, stands in God’s anger; accordingly 
God hardens him not according to His Divine will, therefore 
not what is properly called God, but God’s wrath or man’s 
own will liardens him. Naturally the Devil tries every possible 
means to retain man in this Hell. If he cannot soothe him 
with vanity, then he tries to terrify him by his unworthiness 
and the catalogue of his sins, as though he were beyond hope 
{TrueRepot , xxxvi.). In such case one ought not to dispute 
much with him, but throw oneself into the ever open arms of 
God (Threefold Life, ix. 29, 30). Itven in these arms, it is true, 
a man will still be in hell, if he still desires to be or do some¬ 
thing himself. This desire must die in me. Only in my 
nothingness, when my egoism is slain, is Christ born in me 
and lives in me {Sign, rer., x. 50). The external means of 
grace alone do not effect it, neither the reading of the scrip¬ 
tures, nor attendance at church, nor the absolution which Hs 
proclaimed to us. The great weight which she attaches to 
the external, is the main reason why Bohme is always calling 
the Roman Catholic Church Babylon. But every view also, 
which exalts the letter and history above everything, is so 
called, as well as the Romish Church. To the saint, not only 
the Bible, but every creature preaches; his church is not the 
house of stone, but that which he brings with him into the 
community; forgiveness of sins is imparted lo him not by a 
man, but by God Himself; his Holy Supper consists in the 
enjoyment by his inner man of the true, and therefore not the* 
sensuous, body of Christ; to him the merit of Christ is not 
merely imputed, but Christ living in him, it is really his own 
(Regen., vi. 2, 8, 14, 16; i. 4).—In .spite of these assertions 
Bbhme often controverts Schwenkfeld, who had taught the 
very same doctrine (v. supra, § 233, 2); but this is caused by 
the latter's terminology, which had hindered him from calling 
the glorihed Christ a creature.—He who has ceased to live in 
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himself is already in heaven ; only his external man lives- in 
this world, is bridegroom and citizen and subjected to authority. 
The sins also which he who is born again commits are only 
the sins of the outer man, they no longer harm the inner man. 
Indeed in them is clearly illustrated how all things without 
exception work for the best for the children of God ; memory 
of the sins which were forgiven us can only increase the long¬ 
ing for God’s grace. Sin therefore, is like the ** firewood ” in 
the stove, which by being burnt increases comfort. As all 
things work together for the good of him who is born again, 
even his sins, because he devotes everything, even them, to 
God’s will, so on the other hand, for him who persists in his 
own will, everything contributes to his sorrow, even the fact 
that God does not give him up. By that very fact he who is 
not born again stands in the wrath of God, or damnation. 
Not as if God had desired or did desire his damnation, for 
God wtis only the merciful God, but the wrath of God desired 
it, f.c., man’s own will, by which he stands in the wrath of 
God. It therefore remains immovably fixed : God wills that 
all should be helped, and it is not God’s choice that any should 
be hardened, but it is brought about by remaining in the 
Divine wrath, ie,, the will of death and the Devil {Myst. magn.y 

17* 38). 

6, The richness of insight, which will hardly be denied to 
Bbhmc, by any one who seeks sympathetically to appreciate 
him, explains the high regard paid him by philosophers like 
Baader, Schelling and Hegel. Again, the pious, mild disposi¬ 
tion of the man, opposed to all contentiousness, has attracted 
religious minds in all ages. The confusion of his exposition, 
derived partly from his alchemislic studies, and increased by 
his perpetual war with language, has indeed been the cause of 
much harm. This perhaps was the reason why he was very 
soon made the head of a sect, a position which he himself 
wished to be spared. This was brought about in particular 
byGichtel(b. 1638, d. 1710), who was his apostle in Germany, 
as were Pordage, Brumley and Jane Leade in England. In 
France, roiret in the seventeenth century borrowed largely 
from him, St. Martin (b. 1743, d. 1S03) still more in the eight¬ 
eenth, who for the rest is still to his countiymcn the philoso^fit 
inconnu. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


pbilo 0 opbi? a0 Secular TOiebom* 

The CosMosorinsTs. 

§ 235 * 

A CORRESPONDING corTclativc to the undertaking of the 
Theosophists, to transform dogma back into gospel, i,e, to 
develop the truth in such a manner as c.g, the apostles did, 
before secular wisdom had mixed itself up with it, on the 
ground solely of revelation received from God, is formed by 
the attempt to philosophise as if a divine wisdom inspired by 
Christianity had never existed. The pre-Christian secular 
philosophers had done this; to philosophise in their spirit is 
accordingly the problem of the age, and in contrast with those 
who do so, any one who seeks to hold fast by the scholastic 
standpoint, will seem behind the times and an unphilosophical 
head. The protection of the Roman Catholic Church cannot 
alter the fact: the time is past when her defence was the 
highest problem and churchliness therefore the measure of" 
worth for a philosophy. A middle course between the two, 
as it were, is taken by those, who indeed respond to the need 
of philosophising in the spirit of antiquity, but so misunder¬ 
stand it jis to think that to do .so is to conjure up the .spirits 
of the ancient philosophers. What in other times would have 
been mere folly, here becomes an excusable misunderstanding, 
and what otherwise would reveal a misinterpretation of the age, 
shows here that its call did not pass unheard. Accordingly 
these (even if only mis-) interpreters of their age. arc not with¬ 
out influence on later philo.sophy ; and those who permit the 
philosophers of antiquity tp philosoi^hise for them, if they do 
not deserve such detailed representation as tho.se who them¬ 
selves philosophise in llu; manner of secular philosophers, 
yet deserve mention as their forerunners. 


^.—REAWAKENING OF THE SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUl'I Y. 


§ 236. 

However much the .so-called Renaissance is distinguished 
from all other mediaeval phenomena, it has nevertheless a 
purely mediaeval character, something as the period of the 
Roman Empire belongs to antiquity in spite of its contrast to 
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the earlier forms of the litter. What makes it a feature, and 
a very characteristic one, in the physiognomy of the Middle 
Ages, is the individualism, which has hardly ever been so 
prevalent as just when the object of general enthusiasm was 
that antiquity which invariably sunk the individual either in 
the nation or the state. On that very account, it is not only 
the descent from the Romans, or the circumstance that after 
the fall of Constantinople Greek scholars with Greek books 
fled to Italy, but much more is it the political disruption of 
Italy, which assigns to the Italian the most important role in 
the great drama of the Renaissance. To its other forms there 
is joined the rc-awakening of the ancient schools of philosophy, 
likewise at first in Italy, and from thence spreading itself 
out into other lands. In spite of hatred of the scholastic 
philosophy, in spite of the effort to allow only the ancients 
themselves to be heard, which made many of them mere 
translators and c'xegctes, the writings which serve this end 
nevertheless breathe the spirit of the Middle Ages, though it 
be only the spirit of that age when it was already departing. 
Especially does this appear in the fact that their authors not 
only for the most part belong to the clergy by profession, but 
with few exceptions arc men of churchly piety of disposition, 
—•Pagan in head, but Roman Catliolic in heart, to vary an 
cxi)ression used later. The mingling of perfectly heterogen¬ 
eous elements which is peculiar to the Renaissance in general, 
is demonstrable also in its philosophy. Though not in the 
same order in which they arose originally, all the systems 
of antiquity come again to life pretty nearly complete. That 
this should first of all happen with the systems with which 
the Church Fathers and the Schoolmen had alloyed the faith, 
in oriler to arrive first at dogma and then at a science of be¬ 
lief, and further, that this particular attempt at revival should 
excel all others in significance, is very natural. The former 
for reasons given above (§ 228). The latter because in 
Platonism and Aristotelianism all earlier Greek systems are 
contained as moments, all later systems as germs. 

§ 237 - 

Revival OF Platonism. 

1. Like the earlier Alexandrine Nco-Platontsts, the 
Florentine Neo-Platonists also, in spite of the many Aris- 
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totelian and Stoical elements which it contained, r^rded 
their doctrine as pure Platonism and called their academy 
Platonic. The first opportunity for its foundation was given 
by the Greek Georgius Gemistus (which surname was subse¬ 
quently replaced by that of Pletiio). Born in Constantin¬ 
ople in 1355 (he died almost a centenarian in 1450), subse¬ 
quently holding a high judicial position in the Peloponnesus, 
he was taken to Italy by the Emperor John Palxologus in 1438 
to work for the union of the Greek and Roman Churches. 
That he did exactly the opposite, need not surprise us in a 
dreamer of political and religious reform in an ancient pagan 
sense, who saw in the desired union a .strengthening of Christi¬ 
anity. On the contrary, as formerly at home, so now in Ferrara 
and Florence he spread his doctrines, which had their origin 
in enthusiasm for Attic philosophy, in trusted circles, and 
originated a society of Platonists under the special patronage 
of Cosimo dei Medici. l"'or this society was written his treat¬ 
ise on the difference between Platonism and Aristotelianism, 
which involved him in a controversy with Georgius Scholarius 
(Gennadius), in consequence of which his opponent had the 
only complete co|)y of Plctho’s chief work burned. The loss 
of the latter, his Ndjuoi, is however not irreparable. Not 
only have important fragments of it been preserved (rc-edited 
by Alexandre, and published by Didot, Paris, i860), but with 
the help of other writings which have been preserved, and the 
table of contents which was not burned with the rest of the 
book, it is possible to rcconstnu t Pletho s entire view of the 
universe :—his tloctrine of the .Ml by means of the fragments 
of the ^ofjLoi which have been preserved, his system of ethics 
by means of the treatise ir^pi uperij^, his political doctrine 
by means of the Reminiscences of the Peloponnesus, etc. 
His system is thoroughl/pagan, hostile to Christianity, and 
on that account seems also to be prejudiced again.st Aris- 
totclianism so far as it had served as a support to the Church. 
This prejudice against Aristotle is further propagated by 
Pletho's disciple Bessarion (1395-1472), whose paganism, how¬ 
ever, does not go nearly so far as his master’s, and in whom 
therefore there appears no hatred, but a marked indifference 
towards Christian dogmas. Against the Aristotelian George 
of Trapezond he takes Platonism under his zealous protection. 

Cf. Gas%\ Gennadius und P/etha. BrcM., 1844 . Triiz SchxAixc i Gcsehichte 
der Philosaphie der Renaissance, 1'JBd. Jena, 1847 . 
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2. The society founded by Pletho was maintained and 
became more and more an established institution. Lectures 
in Platonic philosophy were regularly held in it, indeed 
Marsilio P'icino (1433-1499) was even educated as a 
teacher of the Platonic philosophy. That this education 
was succeeded by brilliant results, is proved by his per¬ 
petually reprinted Latin translations of Plato and Plotinus, 
which he accompanied with exhaustive commentaries. To 
these must be added his translations of individual works 
of Porphyry, (Pseudo-) Jamblichus, Proclus, Dionysius the 
Arcopagite, Hermes Trismegistus, Alcinous, Xenocrates, 
5peusippus. That, however, the works which he translated 
•did not contain opinions foreign to or unshared by himself 
may be inferred from his treatise Dc z'oiuptate written in his 
24th year, in which he expresses his conviction of the agree¬ 
ment of Plato and Aristotle and of the truth of their doctrine, 
just as he had done with Plotinus and Proclus. Throughout 
his whole life he sticks to the maxim : Nolim Marsihanam 
doctrinam opponerc Platoniae. Becoming a priest in his 
forty-second year, he thn'w himself with zeal into theology, 
as is proved by his treatise Dc rcligione Christianay his com¬ 
mentary on Romans, and his many sermons. At the same 
time he does not cease to be a Platonist, and his Theologia 
Platonica in 18 Books, in which he specially treats of im¬ 
mortality, shows that he regards Platonism as in accord with 
the doctrines of the Church. In his appeals to Origen, 
'Clement, and Augustine, he forgets the alteration of the 
times; and that he personally experienced, as alluded to 
above (§ 133), how polemics against Averroes and other 
Aristotelians in order to promote Platonism, now appears 
suspicious to the Church, seems to be implied in the fact that 
he closes his Platonic Theology with the formula which was 
often subsequently to reappear : In omnibus qua ant htc aui 
alibi a me tractantury ianium assertum esse volo quantum ab 
eeclesia eomprobaiur. The collection of his works, made by 
Adam Henric-Petri at Basel in 1576 in two volumes, folio, 
contains, with the exception of the translations of Plato and 
Plotinus, everything which he wrote, among llie rest some 
medical and astrological treatises. 

3. The letters of P*icino (12 Books) show how large was the 
circle of those whom he calls Platonists and **con pkilosophu" 
They show also that among them he regarded none so highly 
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as John Pico, Prince of Mirandola and Concordia (b. 1463, 
d. 1494), of German descent and thirty years his junior, to 
whom in recent times more regard has again been paid, 
because it has been found that to him the Swiss reformer 
Zwingli owed a great deal. But the very qualities which 
have given him value in the eyes of modern Protestants, 
explain the mistrust of the Church, which forbade the grand 
disputation, to which this tttgmium pnveox, who hrmly held 
that Platonism, which, however, with the Neo-Platonists, he 
regarded as compatible with Aristotelianism, was especially 
fitted to lead back thinkers from Averroism and other damn< 
able errors to Christianity, had summoned the scholars of the 
whole world, inviting them to come to Rome at his expense. 
Of the nine hundred theses which he had put together for 
this purpose, four hundred arc borrowed from the most im 
portant Schoolmen, Arabians, Nco-PIatonists, Cabbalists; the 
rest are his own, and betray a tendency to represent antago¬ 
nists as coinciding with his own views. The endeavour to do 
so is intelligible in one who deduces all wisdom whether of 
Jews or Greeks from one original revelation of God to man, 
and who regards religion, f.r., the life of God in men, which 
only takes place perfectly in Christ, as a cosmical principle, 
inasmuch as by it the whole world is brought back to the One 
Being and the One Good. The works of John Pico, among 
which the Apology for his theses and the speech, often 
verbally agreeing with it, On the Dignity of Man, contain his 
general standpoint, the twelve books against Astrology con¬ 
taining his natural philosophy, ^.c^e first printed in Venice in 
1498, afterwards repeatedly, and finally, along with those of 
his nephew John Francis Pico, they were printed at Basel by 
Henric-Petri in two vols. folio, 1572, and again in 1601. 
According to them, movement, light and heat are the sole 
influences of the heavens and the constellations. All astro¬ 
logical notions, which were chiefly handed down from the 
Egyptians and Chaldees, have their root partly in a too high 
estimation of mathematics. The sum of his vrisdom is con¬ 
tained in his aphorism: Philosopkia quant, Tkeologia invenit, 
Religio possulet. 

Cf. Dreydorff: Das System its Joh. Pico. Marb., 1858. 

4. Ficino and Pico awakened the man by whom revived 
Platonism is represented in Germany. Johann Reuchlin, 
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born in 1455 at Pforzheim, educated at Orleans and Paris, 
became known during his professorship of classical literature 
at Basel, as a learned and enthusiastic humanist. Subse> 
quently he became professor in Ingolstadt, then in Tubingen, ♦ 
and died on the 30th July, 1522. In the year 1487 he first 
made the personal accjuaintancc of Ficino at Florence, and 
later that of Pico. As both make hardly any distinction 
between the Platonic and the Pythagorean philosophy, it did 
not at all disturb their mutual understanding, when Keuchlin 
especially exalted the Pythagorean element. Just as little 
discord arose, when Reuchlin, with his interest in Hebrew 
studies, who might have boasted of having restored the 
knowledge of Hebrew to the Church, mingled cabbalistic 
notions with Plat(»nism. Pico himself, however, had already 
done this before him. The two treatises : Capnion s. Dc verbo 
mirijico (Basel,^ 1494. Tiibinge*n, 1514, fol.), in which a Pagan, 
a Jew and a Chri.stian {Capnion is Reuchlin) converse, each 
taking the chief part in one of the three books, and the Dc 
arte cabbalistka Libb. in. (Hagenau, 1517, fol), arc inter- 
depcndt;nt, either making references to the other. 

5. 1 he same elements that are mingled in Reuchlin are 
also mingled in the Venetian Zorzi (Franciscus Georgius 
Venetus, born 1460, died 1540), and in Corm-uus Aguippa 
VON Ni;TTE.snL.rM of Cologne (b. 1487, d. 1535). The 
work of the former ; Dc harmonia nmndi \ antica Hi. 
Venice, 1525, fol, is not so fantastic as the youthful treatise 
of the latter; Dc ocmlta phtlosophia libri ires, which he first 
published in 1510, and which partly, at least, is rectified by 
the Dc inccrtitiidine ct vanitate scicntianim^ which appeared 
in 1531. Agrippa’s thoroughly adventurous doings brought 
him a host of vexations, partly deserved. His works, which 
besides the two named abov(‘, include commenilations of the 
Art of Lully (r». supra , § -'06), appeared in two octavo vols.: 
Henr. Com. ab Nctlcshcim Opera Omnia Lngd. Batav. per 
Bcrn{^os t rat res {\\\^ title-page in some copies bears the year 
J600, in others no date at all). Among French representa¬ 
tives of this tendency of thought, there are usually mentioned 
Jaqi’LS Fabki or Lefevre of liiaides (Faber Stapulensis, 
h. 1455 » * 537 ). praised by Reuchlin for his services as 

regards Aristotle, and his disciple, Charles Bouill£ (Bovil- 
lus) whose works appeared in Paris in 151a Both, like 
Reuchlin, are admirers of Nicolas of Cusa. The same holds 
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of another disciple of Faber’s and friend of BouilU, the Pole, 
JoDocus Cliciitovius, who was a teacher at the Sorbonne in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and also made a name 
for himself by his zeal for the Art of Lully, as also in contro¬ 
versy with Luther. 

§ 238. 

Arisiotelians. 

I. In Padua, which was to become for Aristotelianisnn 
what Florence was for Platonism, the attempt had been made 
by many to hold fast by pre-Occamist Aristotelianism, against 
the growing power of Nominalism and its consequences. In 
availing themselves of the help of Averroes to that end, they 
had already been anticipated by others. The Carmelite 
monk John of Baconthorp (d. 1346) in Kngland, John 
Jandunus, who though born in France (in Jandun) was 
(•specially admired in Italy, Fra lirbano of liologna, and the 
Venetian Paulus, were Averroists, before their doctrine was 
enthroned at Padua by Gaetano di Ticna (1387-1467). 
After him, they were taught by the Theatine monk Nicolotti 
Vernias (1471-99); finally the same path was followed by 
Au:xani)I,r Aciiii.i.ixu.s. who taught medicine and p 1 ul.>sophy 
first at Padua, afterwards in his native city Bologna, where he 
died in 1512. He and others inspired by him went the 
length of recognising the doctrine of the unity of the human 
spirit as Aristotelian, and now by a f)rocess of pedantry rtipre- 
sented Averroes as a defender ol the immortality of men 
(of individuals, not of the race), 'fhese Averroists, some of 
whom went much further than Achillini (who always distin¬ 
guished between what Aristotle teaches and what is Chris¬ 
tian and true), are to be thought of when we hear it said by 
Petrarch that philosopher and un-Christian are synonymous 
terms. This Averroist-scholastic conccj)tion of Aristotle con¬ 
tinued to nourish even after Leonicus Tiiomau.s (b. 1456) 
had held his epoch-making lectures on Aristotle in Padua, 
and proved by them, that the latter ought to be studied in 
the original, and by means of Greek, not Arabian, commen¬ 
tators. The study especially of Alexander of Aphrodisia 
was the cause of the rise of the Alexandrists in opposition to 
the hitherto almost all-powerful Averroists. They are better 
contrasted as Arabists and Hellenists. Augustinus Nri'iiu.s 
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indeed is no ordinary Averroist (b. 1472; calls himself 
Suessanus, though Suessa was not his birthplace, but his 
adopted home), who taught in Pisa, Bologna, Rome, Salerno 
and Padua till about 1550, and won such a reputation as 
physician, astrologer and philosopher that Pope Leo X. 
allowed him to bear the name and arms of the Medici. It 
may be inferred from his works, the full list of which along 
with the place of publication is attached by Gabriel NaudSus 
to the Paris edition of Au<^ust. Niphi Opuscula moralia et 
politica, 2 vols., 410., 1654, that he is not unjustly counted as 
an Averroist. More than by the fact that in his own writings 
he comments on Averrotis and defends him against Pompo- 
natiiis, this conclusion is justified by his interpreting Aristotle 
exactly in the way which had become customary since the 
Arabians, under the inlluence of Neo-Platonism and especially 
Avernjcs, had bt'come the* teachers of philosophy. On the 
other hand Anuklas Ci.sai.i‘Inus, famous as a naturalist, 
and a worker of merit in the physiology of animals and 
plants (b. Arezzo, 1519, d. in Pisa. 1603), leans more to the 
Alexandrists, or rather seeks to mediate between them and 
the Averroists, by trying to e.xplain Aristotle by himself. 
Both his Quersiioncs peripatciicic (published along with the 
chief work of Telesiiis (:'. ^ 243) by Husthat. \’igno in the 
Traci, phihs. Airibat. 1588, also at Venice 1593, as also 
elsewhere), and his Dtemomtm investioatio develop his lively 
views of nature often bordering on pantheism. Marco 
Antonio Zimara born in Neapolitan territory, who taught for 
some years in Padua, is a pure Averroist; that he is not 
slavishly so is proved by his treatises referred to in § 187. 
The Paduan Jacou Zauareli.a also (b. 1533, d. 1589), is at 
least in that department of philosophy in which he won 
greatest fame, viz., logic, a pure Averroist. When he strays 
into physics, and comes to results which are less in conflict 
with the doctrine of the Church, he claims to speak more in 
Aristotle’s own sense, so that for him, as for Albert and 
Thomas, it jis undoubted that Aristotle warrants the doctrine 
of the Church; he is only fundamentally distinguished from 
the scholastic Peripatetics by his knowledge of Greek and his 
more tasteful presentation of his subject. His works were 
published in five parts by Maischall at Leyden, 1587, foL, of 
which the first four contain his writings on logic, the fifth the 
thirty books De rtbm naiurctiibus. The former also appeared 
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at Frankfort in 1608, the latter at Frankfort, 1607. Just as 
he was by some counted as an Averroist, by others as an 
Alexandrist, so was it with his contemporaneous opponent 
Francesco Piccolomini (1520-1604), and his successor, who 
also revered him, Cesare CREMONrm (1552-1614). The latter 
niay be regarded as the last Aristotelian in Italy. For the 
rest he himself proved how dubious he thought the tenets of 
Aristotelianism, when he did not venture to look through a 
telescope because it might overturn his physical theories. 

2. Pietro Pomponazzi, called Peretto, belter known as 
Petrus Pomronatius, did not, like the last-named, take up 
a middle position, but that of a most decided Alexandrist. 
He was born in Mantua on the i6th September, 1462, studied 
medicine and philosophy in Padua, taught there, afterwards 
in Ferrara, and finally in Bologna, where he died on the 
18th May. 1524. First of all in his most famous treatise: 
Tractatus dc immortalitate aitumr, which was first printed at 
Bologna in 1516, afterwards repeatedly and often without 
mention of the place of publication, because at its first 
appearance it was burnt by order of the Doge, and which at 
once gained him the enmity of several Aiigustinians and 
Dominicans, then in hi.s A/>o/t>(rta directed again.st the attacks 
of Contarini, finally in the Difensorium written against Niphus, 
he demonstrates that the view of the Averroists of the one 
immortal intdlectus of all men is incompatible with Aristotle’s 
doctrine, according to which the soul is the form of an organic 
body, and therefore that according to Aristotle neither man 
individually nor mankind can be in mortal. He further shows 
that this was not the only point in which A ristotle differed 
from the Christian doctrine, and could not be, as every article 
of the faith stands or falls with every other. Just as little as 
with the Church does he in'gcneral agree with i’lato. On 
this account it is not advisable to impart the arcana of philo¬ 
sophy to the weak, for they may easily fall into error. As 
regards himself he thinks quite differently from Aristotle, for 
to him, not the latter, but the Church, is the authority. It 
may be found singular that this book became obnoxious to the 
Church, and that in the controversies with the Averroists 
connected with it, the Church declared against Pomponatius, 
in spite of his influential friends at Rome. But it must be 
considered that he was the innovater, that the admirers of 
Averro^s had tradition on tlieir side. As in this book with 
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reference to Aristotle, so in the De fato^ libero arbilrio et 
pnedestinatione it is shown with regard to the Stoics, that 
reason and [)hilosophy teach a quite other doctrine from that 
of the Church, but always with the purpose of closing with a 
declaration of submission to the latter. The treatise De 
naluralium cffectuum causis s. de incantationibus^ written in 1520 
' (published by Henric-Petri, Basel, 1556-8) had a local occa> 
sion. He seeks in it to trace back to natural laws (for the 
most part, it is true, astrological), what is regarded by super- 
.stition as the work of fairies. A small treatise De mitritione 
written later seeks to show that all reasonable grounds argue 
the material nature of the soul, which on that account cannot 
be immortal per se but only per accidens. The works of 
Pomponatius seem to exist in a collected edition, Basil., 
1567-8. It is to me unknown. 

Cf. Franrew'O Fiorentino: Pietro Pomponazzi, studj storici su la scuola 
Bolognese, Fuenze^ 1S68. 


§ 239 - 

Revivers ov otiii k Systems. 

1. Much less philosophically gifted and having therefore 
but little influence in pliilosophy, or at least no permanent 
influence, whatever their importance in other fields, are those 
who made the attempt to bring back to life the systems of the 
period of decadence of Greek philosoi)hy (v. §§ 92-115)- 
'Thus Joost Lips (Justus Lir-sius, b. 1547, d. 1606), whose 
works appeared in 1585 in eight, in 1637 in four, folio 
volumes, won by the praises of .Stoicism contained in them 
the reputation not of a philosopher, but only that of a 
philologist and critic. That a like fate should have befallen 
the colourless Caspar Schoppe (Scioprius, b. 1562, in the 
Palatinate) with his EUmenta philosophiir Sioicce is intelligible. 
Indeed the much more important Pierre Gassend (Petrus 
Gassendi, b. 1592, d. 1655), who taught even at a time when 
Descartes had already appeared on the scene, fared much 
the same when he opposed the mediceval Aristutelianism in 
his Life of Epicurus (1647) and his Syntagma philosophic^ 
Epicuri (1649). He gained influence as a physicist only, and 
by Gassendists, who for a long period were cited in opposition 
to the Cartesians, are to be understood physicists who contest 
the theory of vortices by atomic theories. The collected 
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works of Gassendi (Lyons, 1658, in six, Florence, 1728, in 
six, volumes folio) contain, besides the above two treatises, the 
posthumous Syntagma philosophicunt in which he treats of 
philosophy as Logic, Physics and Ethics. The later sensa¬ 
tionalists in England and France have borrowed much from 
him. Those, however, who on that account have reckoned 
him among modern philosophers, and .sought to set him 
alongside of Bayle and Locke, have hardly rcmemb<.‘red that 
his atomistic physics did not prevent him from being a zealous 
priest with a leaning to asccticLsm, Almost contemporary 
with Gassendi’s attempt is another. Chrysostom us Magnenvs, 
native of Burgundy and Professor of Medicine at Pavia, 
published his Democritus redivivus in 1646, in which he 
identifies air with the void, but reduces the three other 
elements to atoms of various forms. His other writings, 
partly referred to by himself, partly by Morhof, arc unknown 
to me. 

2. The post-Aristotelian systems having found their chief 
representatives in the Roman worhl, and the philosophers ot 
Rome, because of their more or less syncretistic ch.Tractcr 
having found their proper head in Cicero, it is comprehen¬ 
sible that he, and with him, rhetorical philosophy should be 
highly esteemed. Consciously or unconsciously he is made 
the p.ittcrn of those philosophers who are suitably cU signated 
as Ciceronian.s, a name which first occurs in this period. 
The Roman, Lauklntius Valla (b. 1407, died 1459), and 
the German, Ruuoi.ru Agkicoia (b. 1442, d. 1485), had 
already struck this note, only that Ouintilian was as much to 
them as Cicero. On the other hand, the .Spaniard Ludovicus 
VivEs (b. 1492, d. 1540), whose \yorks appeared at Valencia 
in 1782, and still more Makiu.s Ni/olius of Modena (b. 
1498, d. 1575). both in his Tiiesaurus Ciccronianus and in his 
treatise against the false philosophers (also entitled -'/«//- 
darbamis) which Leibnitz republished at Frankfort in 1670 
(Mdrii Nizolii contra Pseudophilosophos libri iv.), make no 
secret of their conviction that they owe more to Cicero than 
to the Socratic Plato and Aristotle, because the latter separate ^ 
philosophy from rhetoric. 

3. To these rhetorizing philosophers we must now add 
Pierre de la Ram6e (Petrus Ramus), a native of Picardy. 
Bom in 1517 in the neighbourhood of Soissons, he succeeded 
in completing his studies at Paris in the face of the greatest 
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difficulties, so that in his 21st year he dared to undertake the 
disputation which made him famous, and in which he 
triumphantly defended the thesis that all that Aristotle 
teaches is false. He especially attacked the Logic of Aristotle, 
and in the written form as well {ArisloU/ias animadversiones\ 
and he sought to substitute for it a better [Dialeciica parti- 
iimes^ subsequently republished as Institutioncs dialeciica). 
The most peculiar feature of the work is the amalgamation of 
Logic, which on that account he calls the ars disscrendi, with 
Rhetoric. From exact observation of the manner in which 
Cicero and other orators convince their hearers, one may learn 
the rules of Logic better than from the Organon. Several 
things which Ramus first introduced into logic, have remained 
permanent possessions of the logical hand-books. Such is 
the distinction between natural logic and the logic of art. 
.Such also is the order of treatment universally taken in Logic. 
'That is to say, the subject which forms the first part with 
Ramus {dc inventione), the doctrine of the notion and defini¬ 
tion, universally forms the beginning of a logical treatise at 
the present time, 'riic secon<l part, de judteio (hence Pars 
seninda Petri as jocular designation for judicium, i.c., the 
faculty of judgment) contains the doctrine of the judgment, 
the .syllogism, and method. That Ramus only lays down 
three syllogistic figures, must be regarded as favourably 
distinguishing his logic from that of the Schoolmen ; in the 
fact that subsequently, like Laurentius Valla before him, he 
ilrops the third, may be recognised a presage of the truth 
that without amplification it has not full demonstrative power. 
F'or the rest he deduces the syllogistic figures, not like 
Aristotle {v. § 86, 2) from the different comj>rehensions of the 
terminus vtedius, but (like* most moderns follow^ing his ex¬ 
ample) from the place it holds in the premisst‘s. At first the 
writings of Ramus were condemned and he was forbidden to 
lecture in logic, so that he had to confine himself to lectures 
on mathematics and .such subjects, in which the rhetorical 
masterpieces of Cicero were commented on. After the death 
of Francis I., however, he again appeared at the College dc 
Presles as teacher of Dijxlectic. He now widens the area of his 
attack on Aristotle so as to include the Physics and Meta- 
[)hysics, to which he opposed works with similar titles. Hostile 
attempts, which since his conversion to Calvinism had become 
much more vehement, compelled him to undertake a foreign 
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journey (in Germany, Italy, Swiuerland), which became a long 
triumphal progress. His chief opponent in Paris, the theolo- 
gian Charpentier, bribed the assassins who, after his return 
to Paris, murdered Ramus on St. Bartholomew's eve. The 
exact list of the fifty treatises printed, some of them in many 
editions during his life, and the nine which were printed after 
his death, as well as of those treatises whose titles arc known 
but which were never published, is to be found in Waddington- 
Kastus* monograph mentioned below^ There is as yet no 
collected edition of the writings of Ramus. His logical 
innovations found great favour for some time, and there 
actually arose a school of Ramists in opposition to the Aristo¬ 
telians. Reasons connected with diff(.*rences of confessions of 
faith probably contributed to the bringing about of the fact 
that their number was even greater in Germany than in 
France. The fact that Arminius had aUended Ramus in 
Geneva, was decisive for the inllucnce of the latter among the 
Arminians of Holland. His close relations with Sturm in 
Strasburg were a recommendation to all men of humanistic 
culture. Waddington-Kastus mentions, p. 129 ff., a series 
of names which shows how highly Ramus was honoured. 
Between the Ramists and the Anti-Ramists, into which logi¬ 
cians were for a long period divided, there stood a few semi- 
Ramists, wdth whom Goclenius among others was reckoned. 

Cf. Waddington-Kastus : de retri Rami tdta. Scripts^ philosophta. Paris, 
1848. 

4. P'ar less stir than was mad( by Ramus, was made by 
his thirty years’ younger contemporary, whose hatred against 
Aristotle drew decided nourishment from the study of Ramus, 
but who preferred to be called the unconditional dependent of 
no philosopher, and therefore not of Ramus: Nicolaus 
Taurellu.s (probably his family name was Oechslein), born at 
Mbmpelgard in 1547. The study of theology to which he 
at first devoted himself at Tubingen, he cxclranged for that 
of medicine, and after he had become doctor of medicine at 
Basel in 1570, he there taught first medicine, and afterwards 
ethics. Here he now ventured to publish his letter of re¬ 
nunciation to the peripatetic philosophy : Philosophite trium- 
phus, etc., Basil, 1573, which drew down upon him both from 
Catholic and Protestant divines—the latter had long since 
returned to mere scholasticism—the reproach of godlcssness. 
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The hundred and sixty-six theses which are prefaced to the 
treatise proper, as well as the prefaces to the particular parts, 
already contain all that the subsequent literary activity of 
Taurellus souj:(ht to accomplish. Among the many errors, 
enumerated as such, which have been naturalized under the 
authority of Aristotle, he makes special complaint of the 
doctrine that the greatest happiness consists in knowledge. 
Much rather as the happiness of God consists in His 
producing, creating, and willing Hiipself, whence He is also 
more than mere mens, so human happiness consists entirely 
in the loving and willing of God. The treatise itself is 
divid(‘d into three tractates, of which the first treats of the 
faculties of the human spirit, the second criticizes the Aris¬ 
totelian principles of physics, the third makes an attempt 
to establish a true j)hilo.sophy and one agreeing with theology, 
not supjjorted by the authority of Aristotle but on reason. 
'I'liis opposition of Aristotle and reason embittered the philo¬ 
sophic world. The theological world was not less angry 
with him, because he did not so extend the results of the 
fall as to inckule the loss by reason of the capacity of know¬ 
ledge. Vexations of all sorts gave him a series of troubled 
years, till fjnally he received the professorship of physics and 
medicine in Altorf, a university in which at that period the 
[){‘ri]>aietic philoso[)hy stood in high regard. Accordingly in 
his Mediite pncdictionis methoduSt etc., Francof., 1581, he 
expresses the intention of limiting himself entirely to the 
sphere of his professorship, a promise to which he remained 
f.iithful when he published his Dc vita ct mortc hbellus, etc., 
Noriberga*. 1586, and with which the publication of two small 
volumes of poems: Carmina funehria Norib., 1595, and Enible- 
rnaia physico-ethica can but just be brought into agreement. 
However, he could not long re.sist the force which instigated 
him to rtMK'wed conflict with the arch-enemy. His Synopsis 
Arisiotelis Metap/tysices, etc. Hanov. 1596 fwhich I have not 
.seen) was soon followed by vigorous attacks on Czesalpinus 
(:». § 238, who was universally celebrated, and specially 
in Altorf itself through the influence of Scherbius, in his 
A Ipcs Cicsee h. e. Andr. Cersa/pini Jtali monstrosa et superba 
doy^mata, etc., Norimb., 1597, in which treatise the roughest 
truths were addressed to Aristotelianism coloured by pan¬ 
theism. H is later works : *the 'KocruoKoyla h. e. physicarum et 
metaphysicarum disquisitionnm de mundo libri f/., Ambei^ 
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1603, and the OupavoXwyla h. e. phystcarum et mctapkysicarum 
disguisitionum de coelo, libri it., Ibid. 1605, finally a treatise 
which Leibnitz highly prized : De ncrum iHerniiatc, mtia- 
pAysices universalis partes guaiuor, Marpurg., 1604, arc quite 
as polemical, only that the object of their attack is Piccolomini 
and the Jesuit peripatetics of Coimbra as well as other Catholic 
clergy, whose assertions they strenuously criticize. The ever- 
repeated assertion, that Aristotle is not philosophy, the war 
against him, even in the sphere of logic, in which Taurellus 
claims the right of domination for the recta ratio, instead of 
Aristotelian subtleties, is the reason why he is here mentioned 
along with Ramus, while however his contemporaries have 
associated him now with one, now with others of those who 
went to school to the Roman eclectics, Cicero and Seneca. 
It must not, however, be concealed that the grounds on which 
Taurellus attacked the Perijiatetics are in part ejuitt* other than 
a desire to promote the cause of the representatives of the 
Renaissance, so much so that it is often possible to doubt 
whether he ought not to be counted among the Natural 
Philosophers (v. § 240 ff.), o** even the Mystics rather than 
among them. The reason, n.imely, why Taurellus will hear 
nothing of the Schoolmen, is that they combined a philosophy 
which is thoroughly jiagaii with a system of Dogma that is 
Christian; this pretension of praying U) Christ with the 
heart, and to Aristotle with the head, is to him so .self-con¬ 
tradictory as e.'Lsily to explain how it was, that the Schoolmen 
finally arrived at the absurd idea of a twofold sense. In 
order to philosophize as Christian-. (Chriitianc), and especially 
to take a right estimate of the r* lation between philosophy 
and theology, it is necessary to hold fast to the principle 
that philosophy has the power of apj)rehcndiiig all that Adam 
before the fall, and humaoity after the fall, were able to 
search out by discursive thought. On the other hand, all truth 
the certainty of which has only come to man as the result of 
the grace which appeared in Christ, belongs entirely to the 
sphere of theology. Accordingly much that is regarded as 
theological doctrine, is philosophical; e.g. the doctrine of 
the Trinity, for God would not exist if He did not eternally 
beget Himself; so also the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, for reason teaches us that the entire man and not 
merely a part of him is immortal, and as he (not merely the 
soul) sinned or did well, deserved punishment or reward. 
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On the contrary, it would be [sresumption to attempt to prove 
philosophically that Christ works miracles, etc. At the same 
time that docs not involve a separation between philosophy 
and theology; rather the former affords the foundation for 
the latter. It is, that is to say, with it as with the law*, which 
is a schoolmastcT to bring us to Christ. Thus it is philosophy 
which brings man to the despondent view, that once fallen it 
is quite impossible for him to avoid punishment and condem¬ 
nation, but by that very fact makes him inclined to appro¬ 
priate to himself the satisfaction which has been given by the 
sinless one. Moniover it can be proved by philosophy that 
such a satisfaction is possible. Not indeed by a philosophy 
such as the Aristotelian, which, because it foolishly treats of 
the cpiestion of the beginning of the world, of the pre- 
natural, within the science of nature, and besides leaves out 
of consideration the fundamental proposition of Christian 
[)hilosophy that man is the final end of creation, reaches the 
(trror of regarding the world as eternal and indestructibU*. 
'fhe true philosophy is to be deduced from the belief that 
the human race will ont* day come to an ciul, and that the 
world also must one day disappear as u.seless. Connected 
with the erroneous idea of the eternity of the world is the 
error of thinking th.it at creation God rc(}uircd a substance 
to work upon. The materiaprima which He required is the 
mhilum, so that things are the product of God and nothing, 
and are therefore partly being and partly non-being,—That 
the reput.ition of 'raurellus so soon disaj)peared, that his 
hooks soon became raritU;s, is hardly, and c(jrtainly not en¬ 
tirely, to be explained by the cunning tactics of his opponents. 
It is mainly to be attributed to the isolated position which was 
the lot of this enemy of all sectarianism, who not only desires 
that peojdt; should be rather Christians than Lutherans, but 
says that only the ignorant calls himself Calvinist or Lutheran 
instead of Christian. His isolation was the result of the fact 
that he neither strove after a classical Latin style, like the 
representatives of the Renaissance, nor wrote in his mother- 
tongue, like the Mystics and Theosophists; that he, although 
not less hostile to Scholasticism than the Theosophists and 
Cosmosophists of this period, yet seeks in a manner quite 
lUfferent from theirs, and really in the spirit of those he 
attacks, for a philosophy in. the service of theology, a theology 
established by means of philosophy. This double standpoint 
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does not speak in favour of great scientific importance. Later 
times, which have left onesided prejudices behind them, may 
often unconsciously idealise and over-value such standpoints, 
which have no longer a living interest. Must not something 
of the kind have happened to Leibnitz, when he characterizes 
Taurellus as itiemiosissimys and Germanorum Sca/tcfr 

Cf. F X- Schmid (ausSt hwar^cnberg): Nicolaus Taurellus, der ente deuhthe 
Phthsoph. Erlangen (New ed.), 1864. 


§ 240 

Not distorted by the misinterpretation noted above (§ 235), 
the need of the age is perceived by those who undertake the 
task of transforming philosophy into a secular science which 
shall be as independent of the Church as at the time when 
there was no Church in existence. Naturally this aim is 
reached in such a manner that the bond hitherto existing 
between philosophy and the doctrine of the Church first 
slackens, then breaks, and finally is forgotten. In the first 
stage there is a friendly relationship to the faith of the Church, 
in the second hatred of it, in the third indifference to it. 'riv 
secular philosophy goes through these three steps, both where 
the world of sense, and where the ethical world 1« its chief 
object. Physical and political science, which during the p(‘riotl 
of Scholasticism had been entirely repressed and had only be 
gun to come forward again in its last period, again beconu* 
what they had been in antiquity, the chief parts of philo¬ 
sophy, and in such a manner I'uit the philosophers of this 
period are almost purely natural philosphers, or purely political 
philosophers, very seldom both, never both to the same 
degree. For the sake of »i better general view, they may 
be grouped together, or cohtrasted with one another, accord¬ 
ing as the one or the other element prt^dominates. Inasmuch 
as they both stand opposed to and in advance of the <‘uIogists 
of the ancient secular philosophers hitherto consnlerecl, as 
actual secularists, intellectually akin to the ancient, it would 
be more strictly correct to add to the A above § 236, as H, 
the heading, “ Actual Secular Philo.soplu rs,” or some such 
title, and to place under it in two co-ordinated groups, 
*• Natural Philosophers,” and “ Political Philo.sophers,” as i and 
2, or otherwise designated. However, it does not affect 
the matter itself, if we leave the more comprehensive title 
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to the part already treated of, and go on to the Natural Philo¬ 
sophers as a second, and the Political Philosophers as a 
third group. 


N.\T URAL PHILOSOPHERS. 

I*. A. RjXNKk and 'I'. Sii m k : Lrben and Lehrmeinuiif;en beriihmler Thysiker 
am Ende des 16. und Anfang des 17. Jahthunderis. 7 Hefte. 
Sulzljach 1819-1826. 

§ 341. 

Paracelsus. 

I. The series is here worthily opened by Philippus 
Aiireoliis Thco[>hrastus Bombast von Hohenheim (probably 
surnamed Paracelsus to honour him, if the name be not, as 
was already asserted by Jean Paul, and as modern researches 
have sought to prove it to be, a Latin translation of the name 
llohener, which tradition only must have interchanged for 
th<* noble von Hohenheim) a man who. born in the year 
1493 at Maria LinsiWleln, closed his restless life at Salzburg 
on the 24th SejRember, 1541, after writing many hundreds 
of longer and shorter essays, which without the intention of 
writing a book, were first of all dictated by him in German 
and afterwards translated into Latin by his disciples. Most 
are lost; those tvhich could be found were })ublished, along 
with those already printed, in ten parts w'ith an appendix by 
the Itlectoral Councillor and Physician Johann Huser (Basel, 
Waldkirch, 17S9, 4to). The same pieces appeared subse- 
(piently in a Latin translation in P'rankfort. but much more 
correctly in the Geneva folio edition in 3 vols. {sumptib. Jo. 
Atitouii ct Samuclis de Tounus, 1658), which also contains 
the surgical writings, likewise published in German by Huser 
(Basel, 1591). that appeared also in folio from the press 
of Lazarus Zetzner’s successors, Strasburg, 1618. (Huser’s 
edition will be here cited except where the variation is es¬ 
pecially nofed.) 

2. It is no accident, when the epoch-making‘physician, 
who opposed to the patholog)'’ of humours hitherto in use, the 
doctrine that every disease is an organism (“a man” Parami- 
rum, i. p. 77), which is related to the body, as the 

parasite is to the plant {Philos. IFhs., viii. p. 100 ff.), and shows 
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itself under a different form in each person accordinjj to sex. 
and individualily {Param., fVh„ i. p. 196); who in thera¬ 
peutics strove his utmost against the customary style of only 
using medicines used by the ancients and therefore only 
foreign medicines, but of employing these in all possible com¬ 
binations,—it is no accident, when this innovating opponent 
of Galen and Avicenna, who hears with a certain satisfaction 
that his opponents compare him to Luther (Para^ranuw, Pref., 
JVks.^ ii. 16), begins a new period in philosophy too, and 
makes attacks upon Aristotle, the ruler of the previous ag<‘ 
{/did., p. 329). That disease too has its course of life, and 
again, that of the means which work effectively on the human 
organism there arc many more than was thought,—both lk‘ 
much nearer than anything hitherto to the notions, that every¬ 
thing is permeated by one life and that this one life is con¬ 
centrated in man as the culminating point of the universe, so 
that xhfi major mundus is created for his sake (/V ««/. r(rr., 
Strasb. 1584, Lid. viii. Po/. 57). Although the doctrine of 
the Macrocosm and Microcosm was of primitive antiquity, 
and had even been last em[)hasizcd b)' Raymond of Sabunclc 
(z>. § 222), who had not remained unknown to Paracelsus, 
yet it is only since and by means of the latter that it \vasniad(‘ 
the central point of the whole of philosophy. He designates 
nature as the sphere of philosophy, and hence excludes from 
the latter all theology. Not as thougli the two were anta¬ 
gonistic, or as though theology were subordinated to philo¬ 
sophy, but the works of God are either works of nature or 
works of Christ; the former arc c -mprehended by philosophy, 
the latter by theology (Lid. meteor., Ji'h., viii. p. 201). 
Accordingly philosophy speaks as a pagan and was already 
a possession of the pagans ; yet the philosopher may be a 
Christian, for father and son are compatible the ont; with the 
(Explanation of the whole of Astronomy, IVhs., i. p. 443). 
Philosophy and theology are mutually exclusive, for th<* 
instrument of the former is the natural light, reason, and 
itself is a form of knowledge: theology on the other hand, is a 
form of faith, mediated by revelation, reading of the scriptures, 
and prayer. P'aith surpasses the light of nature, but only 
because it cannot exist without natural \visdom, which how¬ 
ever can exist without faith. The latter therefore is the 
greater (Philos, sagax.. Whs., i. 162, 24). Philosophy has 
nature for its sole and single object, is only apprehended 
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(“ invisible^' Le. ideal) nature, as nature on the other hand 
is merely visible, actu.il philosophy (Paragr.^ Wks., ii. p. 23). 
Since philosophy is only the science of the world, but the 
world is partly the macrocosm which contains, partly the 
microcosm which is man, the philosophy of Paracelsus only 
contains what we are accustomed to call Cosmology and 
Anthropology, only that the two are never separated, and 
some things which concern man, as will shortly be seen, lie 
outside the sphere of philosophy. 

3. As no human work can be rightly appreciated unless 
we know for what end it was undertaken, so also in the case 
of creation we must enquire after God's “ intention.” It is 
of a twofold nature : God desires that nothing may remain 
hidden, that everything may become visible and revealed ; 
and secondly, that everything which He has founded and left 
incomplete should come to completeness (Phil, sag., Wks., x. 
pp. 29, 45, 51). Man carries out both purposes, by knowing 
things, and by carrying them towartls their destiny by trans¬ 
forming them ; on that account man is last in creation and 
is God’s proper intention (De vera injl. rer.. JVks., ix. p. 134), 
and the W'orld is only to be known inasmuch as philosophy 
contemplates man as the wt)rld’s final aim and fruit, and 
searches in him as the book from which nature’s secrets may 
be read (Lib. meteor., JVks., ix. p. 192; Azoth, Pref., IVhs., x., 
Append.). On the other hand, as the fruit can only be under¬ 
stood from the seed, so man can only be understood from 
that which preceded him, i.c. from the wmrld (LaJ>yrinih. 
medic., IVh,, ii. p. 240). This circle cannot appear fallacious 
to Paracelsus, who lays down as a fundamental proposition 
that he only is a philosopher who knows one thing in another 
{Paraj;r. alter., IThs., ii. p. 110). Moses too relates that after’ 
all things had been created out of nothing, for the creation of 
man, an instrument (Zeug) was necessary. The latter, the 
“ limus terrte',' is an extract and a quintessence (*'funftes 
Ucsen") of all that was created before man, and might just 
as well be tailed limus mundi, since all creata are contained 
in it, and therefore in man formed from it, and can accord¬ 
ingly come out of it This holds not only of cold and fire, but 
also of the wolf nature and the adder natures, and this being 
so, mem can with literal accuracy be called wolves, etc. (PhiL 
sag., H'ks., X. pp. 28, 63, 27, 35), Since man is everything, 
therefore to him as the centre and point of all things nothing 
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is impenetrable. But besides the earth, the All comprehend.s 
the heavens also, i.e. the constellations or the fundamental 
sidereal or ethereal powers, which themselves invisible, have 
their “ corpus ” in the visible stars {Ex/*f. of the u'holc of 
Asiron.^ Wks., x. p. 448). Accordingly the ihnm terree and 
man formed from it are of a double nature; first the visible, 
tangible, earthly, and secondly the invisible, intangible, 
heavenly, astral body. This latter is usually called spiritus by 
Paracelsus ; any one who should translate this word by life- 
principle or life-spirit might found upon the usage of Para¬ 
celsus, who instead of body and spirit often says, corpus and life 
(int, al., De pesiiliL, IVks., iii. p. 25), or also that the spiritus 
is “the life and balsam of all corporal things," of which none 
is created without spiritus {Dc nat. rcr. fol. 11). Not only 
do men consist of a body sprung from the elements, and the 
spirit descended from the stars, so that they may be called 
children of the marriage of those two {Expl. of Astrou,, 

X. p. 407), but all beings, even those without sense, live and 
are penetrated by the astral spirit (Phil, sag., IVks., x. p. 191); 
but all the rest arc only fragments of that which man is 
in completeness. In accordance with a universal world-law, 
which Panicclsus calls the foundation of his whole philosophy 
(De pestilit., IVks., iii. p. 97), every cr<*ature yearns after that 
out of which it has l>ecn created, partly to maintain itself, for 
everything eats of its own mother and lives on her, partly to 
return to its original, for everything dies and is buried in its 
father (Phil, sag., IVks., x, p. 34. 14). Accordingly both the 
component parts of man attract to themselves that from which 
they sprung as the magnet attracts the iron ; to hunger and 
thirst which induce the body to appropriate the elcmcmts and 
transform them into flesh anyd blood, there corresponds in the 
spirit imagination, by means of which it nourishes itsttlf on 
the stars, gains sense and thoughts which are its food (iul. al., 
Phil, sag., IVks,, X. p. 32. Explanalion of the whole of Aslron., 
fVhs., K. p. 474). Imagination, as the peculiar function of the 
spirit, is of the greatest importance in the formation of .seed 
and fruit, in the generation and healing of diseases ; it is the 
means of the illuminatio naturalis, makes the spirit capable of 
speculation, etc (Degencr. horn., Wks.,vX\\. p. 166; Phil, sag., 
U^hs.,x. p. 33, 58). Hence as all natural impulses have their 
seat in the earthly body, so all arts and all natural wisdom 
have theirs in the sidereal body or life-spirit (/hid., p. 148). 
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They are also similar to one another in that both pass away ; 
at death the body goes back to the elements, the spirit is 
absorbed by the stars ; the latter takes place later than the 
former, hence spirits can appear in the places to which they are 
bound by imagination, but they also die through the gradual 
disappearance of their thoughts, sense, and understanding 
a/., De animah. post morl, appar., ix. p. 293). 

4. To these two component parts, which togetlier make 
man an animal, there is now added the seat not of the light 
of nature, but of the eternal reason, the soul, which springs 
from Cjod {anima\ This is the living breath, which when 
God created . 4 dam He caused to be added to the limus terra’, 
and at the generation of each individual He causes to be added 
to the seed, the extract of all the elemental parts, and which 
at tleath, being eternal, returns to the eternal. The soul, 
which is essentially distinct from the spirit, and which is re¬ 
lated to its thoughts as a king to his council, has its seat in 
the heart, with which accordingly we ought to love God 
[Phil, saj^., irh., X. pp. 263, 264). It is so related to the 
spirit that the latter may be called its body, and itself the 
spirit’s spirit {Dc anim. horn,, li'l-s., ii. p. 272 ff.). Paracelsus 
moreover sometimes uses the word spiriitts in such a wide 
sense as to include both the spirit (of life) and the soul. It 
is the result of a confusion between spirit and soul when any 
one shifts to the power of the elements or the stars the 
responsibility of an individual’s being good or evil. Whether 
he be hot or cold depeinls on the former, whether he be smith 
or builder on the latter, but whether he be good or evil de¬ 
pends on the soul alone, which God has left free, and in the 
power of which He has left it to determine itself in one direc¬ 
tion or another. As regards the reasons which have induced 
God thus to leave tht‘ soul to freedom, in which if it persists 
it is miserable, whilst bliss consists in entire submission to 
God, philosophy has nothing to say. Indeed, all that con¬ 
cerns that supernatural essence, the soul, is defiled, when 
considered by the light of nature {P/tii. sag., IVPs., x. p. 148). 
Through this triplicity of nature, man is partly like to, partly 
surpassed by, three other kinds of beings. He is nature, 
spirit, and angel, unites in himself the properties into which 
the beasts, angels, and elemental spirits {Saganai) are divided. 
These latter namely, which are named after the elements to 
which they belong. Watermen (Nymphs, Undines), Earthmen 
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(Gnomes, Pygmies), Airmen (Sj'lphs, Sylvans, Lemurs). Fire¬ 
men (Salamanders. Penates), have no souls and are therefore 
often called Inanimata. Only by marriage with human 
beings can they receive souls for themselves and their chil¬ 
dren (De nymphis, Wks.^ ix. p. 46 flf. et passim). As the 
body lias its food in the elements, the spirit in the stars, 
so the soul has its food in Christ, who speaks to her as 
the earth to her children ; take, eat, this is myself (P/ii/. sa^., 
IVks., X. p. 24). The means of partaking of this food is 
faith, which is so much more powerful and effects so much 
more than imagination, just because the soul is more than 
the spirit. It is on that account frequently contrasted as 
the sacramental with the elemental (JDe nat, rer.,foi, 57). 

5. As man by his three com[>on(‘nt parts points to the 
elemental, the sidereal and the divine (“deal”) world, the 
knowledge of these three worlds is the condition of complete 
knowledge of man. Accordingly, philosophy, astronomy and 
theology are given as the foundations on which the triuj 
science of medicine rests. But Paracelsus, besides that he 
was himself a physician, had the further reason for referring 
to medicine, that in the true physician he saw the itleal of a 
scientific man, so much so that he says that of all the arts 
,ind faculties, that of the physician was the dearest to God 
{Pafay^r., ii. p. 83). Very naturally so, for the man whose 
task it is to investigate the nature of the highest thing in the 
world and to further its well-being, may well look down on 
the rest. Besides the dignity of i s object, medicine may also 
pride itself on something else : in it, namely, are united th<* 
two elements which according to Paracelsus belong to true 
science—speculation, which without experience gives but “vain 
phantasies,” and experimentumt which neverthele.ss without 
science, as Hippocrates says, is fallax and results in nothing 
but experimenller'* (empirics), who deserve no preference to 
many an old woman and barber; but they combine to make 
a true experientia or a plain, demonstrative, and obvioiis 
philosophy {int, aL^ Paragr. alt.dXiA Labyrinth, nted., IVhs., ii. 
pp. 106, 113, 115, 216). Without philosophic, astronomical 
and theological knowledge the physician is not in a ix)sition 
to decide which diseases are of an earthly, which of a sidereal 
origin, and which are visitations of God. But as the Tkeorica 
causa coincides with the Tkeorica cura (Labyrinth, medic., 
tVks., ii. p. 224), he runs the risk of attacking elemental 
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diseases with sidereal remedies, or vice versa-t or also of making' 
attempts at natural healing where they are out of place 
{Paratn., Wks.^ i. pp. 20-23). 

6. To these demands made of the physician, are attached, 
as help.s to their fulfilment, we might say, the representations 
of the three sciences mentioned. First, as regards Philosophy^ 
that ‘'mother of a good physician” {On the Birth of Man, 
JVhs., i. p. 330), by it, astronomy being separated from it, is 
to be understood, the universal science of nature, which treats 
of all creata which existed before man {Paraj^r., Wks., ii. 
j>. 12). Paracelsus here goes back to the final basis of all 
being, which he finds in the “ySifl'/" with which God brings to 
an end His solitary existence, and which may accordingly be 
called the prima materia {Paramir., VVks„ i. p. 75), or to the 
mysUrinm magnum, in which all things were contained, not 
essentially or qualitatively, but in the mode in which the 
image to be carved out of it is contained in the wood {Philos, 
ad Athcn.y IThs., viii. p. i, 3). Hoth names, however, are 
also attributed to the product of the fat, in which it becomes 
materialized, the seed of all things. The name yle {Philos., 
/fX'j., viii. p. 124), seldom used, and the perpetually recur¬ 
ring oras a name for this first product of the 

divine creative power, will not .surprise anyone who thinks on 
the hyle and hylcachim of many Schoolmen {v. supra, § 200, 9). 
In these, as in a .seed-vessel {limbus), all things to come are 
contained {Dc gvueraf. stultor., /f ix. p. 29). Since He 
who uttered the Jiat is the 'I'riune, also the formless primitive 
substance is subject to the universal world-law of tripl icily 
{Lih. meteor., IVks., viii. p. 184) : it contains three principles 
which Paracelsus usually calls Salt, .Sulphur, and Mercury. 
That instead of the.se he also uses {Labyr. mcd., Wks., ii 
p. 205) balsamum, resine, and liquor, and his express declar 
ation as well, prove, that by those terms we are not to under 
stand the corporeal substances .salt, sulphur, and quicksilver^ 
but the primary powers (hence "'spirits" also 7 naterieB prima), 
which are*best reflected in our salt, etc. All corporeal beings 
contain these principles, as for instance what smokes in the 
wood is mercury, what burns sulphur, what remains in ashes 
is salt {Param., JVh\, i. p. 73 ff.), and in man, salt appears in 
the body, sulphur in the soul, mercury in the spirit (Z?e not. 
rer., fol. 8). By sublimation, burning and analysis of these 
three, and by the fact that they combine in different relation 
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ships, there arises the manifold ness of things, so that “all 
things are concealed in everything, one is their concealer, tlie 
bodily and visible vessel (Lib, zvxa/., IVks,^ vi. p. 378). As it 
is by cutting away the superfluous that the image grt>ws out 
of the wood, so it is by the way of separation, Stfa ratio, 
that the different beings arise out of the J Piaster. And indeed 
by such a separation there first arise the elements (Phil, ad 
A then, ^ Whs,, viii. p. 6), which four parts of the Yliaster are 
often themselves again ciilled the four (individual) yiiasiri 
(Philos.^ PPhs„v'\i\. p. 60). Paracelsus ceaselessly contests the 
peripatetic-scholastic theory,according to which the elements 
are complexions of the primitive' qualities of heat and cold, 
etc. Partly because these qualities, as accidents, rc<iuire a 
substratum, partly because each element has but one chief 
quality. Not because they are complexions, but because they 
are “mothers" of things, arc they elements (Ibid,, p. 56). 
Moreover, what held good of the three primer snbstaniier 
contained in them, holds good also of the elements : Elemen- 
turn aquet is not the water which we see, but the invisible 
mother of our water, who brings forth this visible, less wet, 
substance we see,—a soul, a spirit (Philos, ad Athcn,, Wks., 
viii. p. 24 ff.; Lib, meteor., ibid,, p. 188). In the first s« j>aration 
the elements ignis and aer combine in opposition to liie other 
two, and so there arises there, the heavens, here the “ glo¬ 
bule ” of the earth, like the yolk of the egg swimming in the 
white. In the former there are; formed from the eUmentum 
ignis the life-giving mother of our (destroying) fire, the 
firmament and the stars, inclutlii g the transjiarent heaven 
(“ Chaos," Philos., IVks., viii. p. 61, 66; Lib. met., ibid., p. 182). 
In the latter again the wet separates its(;lf from the dry, an<l 
sea and land arise. Within .these four there now arise, out of 
the four elements by means of the Vulcanus indwelling in 
them, which is not a personal spirit, but a virtns, which is th<* 
power of nature subject to man, individual things, with the 
rise of which many errata natures slip in (Lib. meteor., Wks., 
viii. p. 204 ; Phil, sag., Wks., x. p. 102). (Consider here 
Aristotle's nature, working da:moniacally, but failing of its 
end, V, § 88, i). The products of the elements, which are 
not of like kind with their parents as arc those of composite 
bodies, but '' divertalla^' (Philos, ad Athen,, Wks,, viii. p, 24), 
are divided into perceptible, or the above-mentioned elemen¬ 
tal spirits and the different beasts, and imperceptible, such as 
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metals which come from water, plants which come from the 
earth, lightning which comes from the heavens, rain which 
comes from the air. The place of Vulcanus in the elements, 
is taken in each individual thing by the “ ruler ” or “ archcus," 
i.e. its individual natural power, by which things maintain them¬ 
selves, and especially in the expulsion of disease again estab¬ 
lish themselves {Lib. wetcor., viii. p. 206). The earth 

also has its archeu.s, who among other functions “ measures 
the etnal or minenal lire in the mountains, like the alchemi.sts" 
{/J^ nai. rer,, Fol. 40.) Man is distinguished from all other 
natural beings, by the fact that he does not belong to one 
element merely, but much rather seeing that he consists of 
them, all the elements belong to him, and so he does not live' 
in but on the earth {/biW., p. 202). Because he is the extract 
of all things, their “quintessence,” he is therefore dependent 
on them, his spirit as well as his body dies away without 
iKHirishincnt from without {Phil, IVhs., x. p. 28, 104, 105); 
lixplan. of Astron., ibid, p. 405), So likewise, he and his 
circumstances can only be known from the study of the ele¬ 
ments and n.itiir(i in general, and this is a fortunate thing for 
the sick, for otherwise the physician would have to learn their 
condition by experiment on the sick themselves, which would 
be the tleath of many {Pari\^r. aller., IVhs., ii. p. 117). 

7. The knowledge of water and earth only supplies the 
letters for a judgment on the earthly body of man. A judgment 
on his life proper is conditioned by knowledge of the stars, 
and accorilingly - Is/ronomy, the “ higher part ” of philo.sophy, 
along with the philosophy of the elements, is indispensable to 
the physician [Phil, sao., Uhs., x. p. 13). The heavenly and 
the earthly Avorld, as they consist of the same primal sub¬ 
stances and as one Vulcan works in both, ought not to be 
separated as they usually are. The same thing which in 
heaven exists as a star, exists on earth, but as a vegetable, and 
in the water, but there as a metal (Philos., JPhs., viii. p. 122). 
'fo him who clearly understands this and thereby possesses 
the “ ars slii^ftala,'* who does not attribute the same name to 
different things, but such as express their individual nature, 
the heav’cns become a “ herbarium spirituale sidereumf as he 
would have a stdla Artemisiee, Alelissct, etc. [Labyr. medic., 
H^hs., ii. p. 223). Our present knowledge extends so far as to 
say that there must be far more metals than the seven, which 
are named on account of the number of the planets (De miner.. 
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viii, p. 351). Naturally, what holds good of water and 
earth, must have its application to man, their quintessence : 
there is notliing in the heavens which is not in him. That 
which is there Mars, and in the earth, iron, is in man, gall 
(Param., JVks„ i. p. 41). This point is important forihediag 
nosis of disease and the choice of a remedy. 'I'he two belong 
together, for where we have the cause of the disease, there we 
must seek the basis of cure. The aphorism contraria cott- 
trariis does not mean that cold is to be overcome by heat, but 
that sickness is to be overcome by health, the harmful effect 
of a principle by its beneficent effect {Paraj^r.^ JVks., ii. p. 5S. 
39). Here also if diseases were to be designated according 
to their nature, we w’ould have to give up the old names, and 
speak of martial and mercurial diseases, for the stars are the 
principia morboritm {Pk//o^., U’ks., viii. p. 123). Certainly in 
order to be able to do so, we must not isolate man, but regard 
him from the standpoint of the astronomer and astrologist, 
must recognise in the wind-storm the accek‘ralcd pulse of 
nature, in the feverish pulse of a sick man we must recognise 
an inner storm, in the origin of stone in the bladder the sanu' 
process which gives rise to thunder, etc. {l^aragr., IVA’s., ii. p. 
29 ; Parainir., IVi's., i. p. 186 ff.). As, on the one hind, this 
knowledge will place the physician in a position, not to treat 
sidereal illnesses, like c.^. the plague, in which just because it 
is such, imagination plays so important a part {Deatati/. phtl.^ 
JFi’S., ix. p. 34H), as if they were the common elemental sort, 
so on the other hand, it will free him from the jjroutl folly ol 
thinking that it is he who heals I'le sick. Only nature does 
so, and his task is to put away what hinders her from doing 
•SO. to protect her from hostile foes (Phrjfrcat Arl of Jlcalhi^ 
Wounds, Zetzner’s cd., p. 2). Anrither expression for the 
same assertion is, that it is the physician’s duty to give oppor¬ 
tunity to the archeus, i,e. the particular natural force, to exercis<* 
its healing influence. As this lakes place by means of the 
remedy which is pul into the stomach, the stoinacli is often 
designated as the special seat of the arc hi us. 

8. Both the higher and the lower part of philosophy point 
to the basis of all thing.s, hence Paracelsu.s calls the light of 
nature the beginning of Theology; he who has a correct 
judgment in natural things, will not “ lightly ponder " Christ 
and the Holy Scriptures {JDe nymph.. Whs., ix. p. 72)- Because 
he seriously believes that philosophy must rest on theology as 
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its corner-stone, and further, because he regards Scripture as 
the sole source of theology, he studied the latter with great 
zeal. (Morhof claims to have seen exegetical commentaries 
on Scripture in P.’s own hand.) But since he at the same time 
always contrasts theology with knowledge, there is no need 
of going into his theology further here. Reference must be 
made to one subject only, because it is closely inter-connected 
with his relation to the scholastic philosophy : his attitude to 
the Roman Cath<^lic Church. When it is seen that he names 
Wicklif along with Albert and Lactantius among those who 
arc predestined to doctrine {Phil, sag^., x. p. 95), that he en¬ 
tertains the highest admination for Zwingli, that he derides 
the opponents of Luther, speaks disrespectfully of the Pope, 
frequently expresses himself against the mass, worship of saints, 
and pilgrimages, one may be tempted to count him quite as 
one of the innovators of his time. And yet it W'ould be in¬ 
correct to do so, for against it there is his Mariolatry {Lih. 
meteor., JFhs., viii. p. 213), his assurance that he would have 
the useless fools away from the Mass, not the saints, etc. 
His attitude miglit b<‘ compared with that of Erasmus, whom 
moreover he regarded the most highly of all the scholars of his 
timt‘; with more reason perhaps with those of the Mystics 
treated of above, who, without leaving the Church of Rome, 
neglected those points of her doctrine which were afterwards 
attacked by the Reformers. 

.9. If medicine were mere science and theory, it would 
rest upon the three, sciences just characterized. Hut, now, 
Paracelsus lays the greatest weight on the fact, that it is an 
art and praxis {Labyrinth, mcd., JFhs., ii. p, 208). He must 
therefore suj)ply her with directions and a technique, as the 
fourth pillar on which she rests. 'Phis is accordingly afforded 
by Alchemy, by which is properly to be understood every art 
of bringingabout transformations, so that the baker who makes 
bread out of corn, the wine-presser who makes wine out of 
grapes, is thereby an alchemist, as is the archeus wdio changes 
food into llesh and blood {Paraj;?\, If'hs., ii. p. 61 el passim). 
With those changes of things according to their character, 
there is associated the Alchemist in the narrower sense, i.e., 
the Chemist, who refines, ennobles, and heals things, but just 
on that account is the opposite of a magician. The purest and 
must relined in everything is its quintessence or (since this 
word should only be used where an e.\tract, like the limus 
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ierra, contains everything from which it was extracted, with¬ 
out involving that anything is withdrawn from the residuum) 
to speak more exactly : its arcanum, its tincture or elixir 
(Archidoxis, Wks., vi. p. 24 ff.). As in the latter the thing is 
contained with its force and quality without foreign admixture, 
it is naturally the chief task of medical alchemy to prepare 
quintessences, arcana or tinctures. They are drawn from 
metals, but also from things which have life, from plants, and 
the more living the thing is, the stronger. If it were possible to 
draw such an extract from man without his death, that would 
give the absolute cure. The “mummy" is an api)roximutiou 
to it, but as it is mostly got from the bodies of those who 
have died of disease, in the most favourable case from those 
w’ho have been executed, and therefore always from the dead, it 
is not to be compared with the former (int. al., Dc vita lon^a, 
lI'A’s.,vu p. 181). As examples of such arcana after which 
we have to strive, Paracelsus cites prima materia, lapis phito- 
sophorum, Mcrcurius viler, and tinctura, for the attainment 
of which he gives the methods (Arc/iidoxis, Wks., vi. p. 42 
ff.). Here, as in general with Paracelsus, it is hard to tell 
where self-deception ceases and charlatanry begins. He 
cannot be acejuitted of either : on the contrary, neither here 
nor in the case of the famous recipe for the production of 
the homunculus {De nat. rrr., IVis., vi. p. 263), is Jt possible 
to think of an ironical jest. That in all liis alchemistic works 
he demands that the stars and their constellations should be 
observed, that the sun’s crop and fallow season, i.r., summer 
and winter, should be distinguisla d, is la necessary consetiuence 
of the interdependence of all things which he asserts. Amid 
all the assertions which appear so fantastic he is never tired 
of warning his readers against fantasies, and of demanding 
that nature herself should be allowed to point out the w.iy 
But he not only regards it as such guidance, that an acci¬ 
dental experimentum teaches how an herb has once operated, 
but also when nature promises a certain definite effect by 
means of the form of a plant taken as a stjinature ; and finally, 
when from the fact that a beast can feed on, t.€. draw to itself, 
that which is poison to us, we draw the inference that this 
poison will draw away, i.c. to itself, our wounds, wc follow not 
our own conceit but nature. He is entirely in earnest that 
our knowledge is only the self-revelation of nature, that our 
knowledge is but listening to her; and that he heard a great 
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deal from her is proved by his fortunate cures, and by the fact 
that many of his fundamental principles have maintained them¬ 
selves to this day. 

lo. He blamed many of his personal disciples for having 
left his school too soon. Praise is received by Joannes Opo- 
riniis, who was long his secretary and translated many of his 
works into Latin, also by Petrus Severinus, a Dane, who con¬ 
tributed much to the ordering of his system and making it 
accessible to the i)iiblic, also by Doctors Ursinus and Pan- 
cratius, and by Master Raphael. Van Helmont is much 
indebted to him, but pursues his own line. He as well as 
the others only appropriated what was of practical value for 
medicine, and disregarded the philosophic basis. 

§ 242. 

Cardanos. 

I. lIiKRONYMOS Cardanos, a prominent citizen of Milan, 
born outside the city in the year 1500, even in childhood ad¬ 
dicted to hallucin.itions and visions, after a many-sided educa¬ 
tion diverging from the usual methods, and given him by his 
f.ither, visited the L'Diversities of Pavia ami Padua from his 
nineteenth year onwards, and finally lectured in the latter on 
bmclid, but subsequently in dialectics and philosophy. Hav¬ 
ing taken the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1525, he lived for 
six years as a practising physician in Sacco, then in Gallarate, 
at first struggling for the maintenance of his family, subsc- 
<piently without that necessity. Finally, in 1534, his cherished 
project of living and teaching in his native town, was fulfilled. 
Before, however, he definitely entered upon his office, years 
jxissed. which he spent teaching in Pavia. Subsequently he 
declined many eligible calls, and remained, with the exception 
of journeys to which the world-famed physician was invited, 
faithful to his native city till the year 1559. Then he again 
lived for seven years in Pavia, from which the, in his opinion 
unjust, e.xecution of his son drove him to Bologna. Here he 
was him.^clf imprisoned, and after his liberation, which followed 
shortly, he went, in 1571, to Rome, where he died in 1576. 
Until the beginning of his thirtieth year he wrote nothing, but 
tliiTcalter copiously. An exact list of his writings has been 
left by himself in several essays, De librispropriis^ written for 
his autobiography, Dc vita propria^ shortly before his death. 
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Of his philosophical works the best known are : /?<• subtilitate, 
Libb, xxl, finished in 1552, of which he lived to see three 
editions, and which he revised for a fourth. !•'urthcr: De 
varielaie rerum, Libb, xvii., completed in 1556, which par¬ 
ticularises much that was contained in a general form in his 
first treatise. He himself designates as his most difficult and 
important work the Arcana trternitatis, which, however, to 
judge by the fact that the editor of his collected works gives 
it from MS., was not printed in his lifetime. The collection 
of his works appeared under the title: Hieronyfui Cardant, 
Mediolancnsis phtlosophi et medic t cclebcrrimi. Opera omnia cur a 
Caroli Sponii indecent tomos digesta, Lugduni, sumptibus Jo. 
Ant. Hugiietan et M. Ant. Ravaud, 1663. 10 vols., fol. It 

unhappily swarms with mis[>rints, which distort, and often 
quite destroy, the sense. The first three and the tenth volumes 
contain the philosophical works, the fourth the mathematical, 
the others his medical writings. 

2. The agreement which (-.Kists between Cardanus and 
Paracelsus must not lead to the supposition that the former 
borrows from the latter. Cardanus seems to have no informa¬ 
tion of what was taught by Paracelsus. The similarity of thoit 
results is e.\plained by the age in which both of tht-m lived, 
by their like profession, and partly also, by the .affinit) of their 
characters : their differences again, by the differences of their 
nationalities and the course of their .studies. To Paracelsus 
observation is always first, and so likewise praxis, to which 
theory should but attach itself, and therefore he first l<*arns, 
even though it be through barbe.; and oUl women, what is 
remedial, and only afterwards investigates the question why 
it cure.s. Accordingly to him the institutions, as well as the 
individual men of theory, are a source of vexation ; he speaks 
contemptuously of Galen, ill the siimc way as he docs of 
universities. Quite otherwise is it with Cardanus; a pa.s- 
sionatc university teacher, he desires above all things rational 
treatment, and goes to school to Avicenna and (^alcn with 
ever new admiration. He prides himself, not only like Para¬ 
celsus, on his fortunate results, but also o«i the fact that he is 
not a raw empiricist; as the former educated himself to be a 
physician by journeys, so the latter in libraries. Connected 
with this is the fact that Paracelsus excels all his contem¬ 
poraries just in that science subsidiary to medicine, which 
(and especially at that time) entirely consists of isolated or 
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self-made observations, chemistry, while Cardanus so distin¬ 
guished himself as a mathematician, that a grateful world 
named the wellrknown formula after him, although in its 
present form it is not descended from him. If all this makes 
Cardanus, who has been so often decried as fantastic, appear 
in contrast to Paracelsus, as a calm rationalist, the same im¬ 
pression is made by their relation to religion. Agreed on the 
point that philosophic and thcologic treatment arc to be held 
asunder, their seriousness in this separation is of very different 
degret’s. Paracelsus, who by his mystical subjectivism puts 
himself at a great distance from the Roman Church, and often 
verges very nearly on the Lutheran formula sola fide, can 
never cjuite abstract from religion, because it appears to him a 
thing of the heart and disposition, and therefore not only his 
theology, but his philosophy has a mystical character. With 
Cardanus it is quite otherwise. He is so much attached to 
Roman Catholicism, that one of his grounds for declining the 
brilliant call to Denmark is the ruling cultus of the country. 
Without subjection to authority, no religion or Church is to 
him conceivable. Far rather have none, he says, than one 
which is not revered {Polit., ITl’S., x. pp. 66, 67). As, now, 
philosophy has to do entirely with knowledge, with theory, it 
can never be the cause of attacks upon the Church which is 
a practical institution, and for it he demands the greatcist 
freedom. Only for those who know. The layman, i.e., the 
private person who, versed in the practical life, can naturally 
make no claim to this privilege, should be terrified from every 
violation of ecclesiastical authority by the strictest penalties, 
and in order that the limits between him and the man of 
knowledge may never be destroyed, it ought to be forbidden 
to discuss scientific questions in the vernacular {De arcan. at.. 
lVl:s.y X. p. 35). The populace should be forbidden to quarrel 
over religious questions, and should be kept at a distance from 
all knowledge, tiam ex his iumultus oriuntur {Po/it., IVks., x. ‘ 
p. 66). This scientific aristocratism also forms a contrast to 
the plcbeiivpiism, carried to parade, of Paracelsus. 

3. Like Paracelsus. Cardanus holds fast by the principle 
that all that exists is an interdependent whole, in which every¬ 
thing is united by sympathy and antipathy, i.e. attraction of 
the like and repulsion of the unlike, but without visible cause 
{Dc uno^ Wks.^ i. p. 278; De subtil.^ IVks.^ iii. pp. 557, 632). 
This ground of unity, which is more intimate than that of an 
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individual man, is the soul of the All, dwelling not in any one 
place, but everywhere, or, nowhere, and it would be folly for 
Aristotle to deny the existence of such and only admit its 
analogy, a nature, in the All {jnt. al., De nal., IVks., ii, p. 285 ff.). 
The vehicle, or phenomenal form, of the anima mundi is 
warmth, which on that account is often called the soul of the 
All {^De subliL, TVks., iii. p. 388). It is also identihed with light, 
as light and warmth are the same Ubid.^ p. 418). Opposed 
to this active and heavenly principle stands matter, as the 
passive principle, the kylc or the elements, whose fundamental 
quality is moisture (/bid., pp. 359, 375). The peripatetic de¬ 
duction Cardanus rejects, partly on the ground that qualities 
require a substratum, partly on the ground that coldness and 
dryness arc mere privations, negations (inf. a/.. Ibid., p. 374). 
By the conjunction of the active (anima, caior, forma, etc.j and 
the passive (hyle, humidum, maicria, etc.), things originate. 
He who says instead, that everything originates because such 
is God’s pleasure, dishonours God by making Him act with¬ 
out reason, and concern Himself about the least things (Ibid,, 
pp. 388, 404; rcr. var., IFJL’s., ii. p. 33). Within the humid 
there are now distinguished the three elements, earth, water, 
and air; the fact that fire requires feeding, alone proves that 
it cannot be an clement As contrasted with warmth, the 
elements naturally are infinitely coUl; on the other hand, as 
the soul is the instrument of all mingling, the misfa are more 
or less warm or inspired with soul. Nothing is ab.solutcly 
without life (I)o subft/., Wis., iii. j)j>. 374, 375, 439). This al¬ 
ready holds good of the most impci 'cct mixtures, the minerals 
(Metaliica) and metals (Ibid., Lib, v. and vi.), .still more of the 
plants (Lib. vii.) which already exhibit love and hate, still 
more of the less perfect animals arising from putrefaction, and 
of the more perfect originating in generation [iJb. ix. and x.), 
most of all of man (Ldf. xi. to xviii.). The latter may just as 
little be reckoned among the beasts, as a beast among the 
plants. But there is added to that, secondly, that the soul of 
man is distinguished by its understanding (inj;;enium), which 
so far excels the beasts that he is able to outwit them all, and 
on that account he can be designated as the animal fallax (ini, 
al.,Polit.y Wks., X. p. 57). Only in its lowest class, ihfi genus 
belluinum, does the human race consist of such qui decipiuntur ; 
in the higher, the genus kumanum, it consists of such as can 
betray but cannot be betrayed. In the mean betwixt the two 
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Stand those who decipiunt et decipiuniur (De subiiL, IVks,, iii. 
pp. 550-553). Neither in body nor soul for that matter is 
there anything lacking to man which plants or beasts possess ; 
the courage of the lion, the swiftness of the hare are his also, 
in short he is not a beast, but all beasts. But finally, he is 
still more, inasmuch as to body and soul the immortal mens 
is added as a third principle, which is united with the living 
body {beseelten Lcibe) by its vehicle, the spiritus (De rer.variet,, 
Wks., iii. p. 156). It is only by means of the latter that the 
mens is able to rule the body, as the corporeal can only be set 
in motion by the corporeal {Ibid., p. 330). Of such mentes 
God has created a certain and eternally fixed number, and 
hence Cardanus combines his doctrine of immortality with one 
of metempsychosis, which on the one hand suits very well with 
the periodic recurrence of all things, but on the other hand 
with the justice of God, inasmuch as now no one is a mere 
successor and heir of predecessors, but each is also the converse 
(/«/. rt/., Paralip., Lib. ii., IVks., x. p. 445). These three prin¬ 
ciples being united in man, and indeed so closely, that he fre- 
(jiuintly regards himself as only on^* of them, and ascribes to 
the whole what only belongs to a part, man by his body and 
soul is like to heaven and the elements, but by his mens he is 
like to Ciod, rules over the beast hi himself, to which he is 
only subject when he allows himself to be won over by its 
(De subiil.JPks., iii. p. 557; Lib.Paralip., 13 ; Wks., 
X. p. 541). As the function of the mens is knowledge, which 
makes man immortal, there stands abov<' the above-mentioned 
classes of men the genus divinum, which consists of such as 
decipiunt me decipiuniur (De subt., IVks., iii. pp. 539, 550). 
The latter, the divinely inflamed, who are refreshed by faith 
exactly as the tired spirits of the body are refreshed by sleep, 
arc however very rare (De rcr. var., Jf'^s., iii. p. 159 ff.). Their 
knowledge, sapientia, is essentially tlifferent from that of the 
rest of mankind, peritia. It was on account of the latter, 
which has for its organ, ratio, which is never quite free from 
matter, thaf the famous Schoolmen Vincent of Beauvais, 
Scotus, Occam and others were praised, although they never¬ 
theless were very far from true wisdom. It is indeed more 
ridiculous when, as by Raymond Lully, the pretence is made to 
teach all sciences without knowing them (Paralip., JVJhs., x. 
pp. 542, 562, 588). Agrippa of Nettesheim is censured as 
severely as Lully (De subt., iii. p. 629). Besides ab- 
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sorption in God, Cardanus attributes true wisdom to mathe¬ 
matical knowledge, especially that which refers to the nature 
of numbers; and the amalgamation of theology with the doc¬ 
trine of numbers was certainly one of the grounds on which 
he set Nicolas of Cusaso far above all his contemporaricf^ 
and indeed above all men, although he admits that his squaring 
of the circle was an error refuted by Regiomontanus {^Bxtcret. 
math^ Wks.^ iv. pp. 406-462; Desubt,^ IVks., iii. p. 602). Next 
to him he espttcially praises Jo. Suisset (Mathematician). I'he 
recurrence of certain numbers in the movements of the stars,, 
is made a proof that God Himself has subjected His works to. 
the law of numbers. With all his contemporaries, Cardanus, 
supposes the existence of other spiritual beings besides man. 
rhe air is assigned to the demons as their dwelling-place, and: 
to the pure intelligences {pritiur substantitr^ the immortal 
stars of which they arc the souls (Dc subt., pp. 655, 661). But 
here also he shows his clear understanding, inasmuch as he 
will have nothing to say of an activity of the demons which is 
not bound to the laws of nature (De rer. var., l^ks., iii. p. 332), 
and takes the freedom of the will also against the power oi 
the stars under his jirotcction. 

4. Although man is not, like the beasts, a mere mtinber of 
a .series, but a complete unity in him.self, yet he docs not 
satisfy himself, but like the be.ists which live in herds, he is, 
by his helplcssiK'SS in particular, obliged to live in society, in 
which he attains the happiest existence, though also the most 
miserable, when society is badly constituted (Polit., Wks,, x. 
p. 50). Cardanus treats of this .society, the State, in his 
Politics, which unfortunately remaiu.s fragmentary. He speaks 
with contempt of Plato’s works, somewhat carelessly of Ari.s- 
totle’s, and regrets that, in order to learn the art of ruling, 
that sister of the highest wisdom {De arcan, at., IVks., x. p. 120), 
instead of studying these two philosophers, men have not more 
accurately studied the two Republics which afford us patterns ; 
ancient Rome and modern Venice, which is only hindered by 
avarice from ruling half the world (Ibid., p. 29; Polil., p. 52)- 
As a chief fault in all investigation.s, Cardanus complains 
that the difference between peoples, as wc‘ll as in one and 
the same people the difference between its ages at different 
times, and the difference between healthy and unhealthy 
ages, remains unnoticed (Polit., p. 53). Man, furnished with 
all the tendencies of the beast, but at the same time with 
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cunning {fallacia) and understanding {ingenium), can only 
live in very small communities without daws; in larger 
societies they are indispensable. (The investigation which 
he announces on the question when and where the first laws 
originated, is wanting in the fragment of the politics.) Laws 
are obligatory only when they agree with religion and 
philosophy, both of which are wanting in the Lombard and 
Salic laws. Tyrannical laws may be broken, tyrants murdered, 
just as sicknesses, although they may be permitted or ordained 
by God, are driven out. In spite of all the disadvantages 
which marriage brings along with it, both where divorce is 
possible, and where it is not, marriage is necessary for the 
State. Therefore every man must marry on pain of penalty, 
and the sacredness of marriage must be guarded by the 
strictest laws. Still more important for the State is religion, 
the importance of which IMachiavelli, whom in general 
Cardanus frequently censures, is shown to have entirely 
ignored (t', int, aL, De arcav.crty IFi’s., x. p. 29). The army, 
religion, and science art: designated as the most important 
branches of the State ; at the same time however, religion is 
only treated as supporting the State. As the State is only 
strong as unity, spiritual and worldly power may not be 
separated ; the State must watch, that the dogmas of God and 
individual responsibility, which make citizens faithful and 
soldiers brave, remain unshaken, and that ecclesiastical pro¬ 
ceedings are solemnly and earnestly carried out. Draconic 
stringency is a mark of excellency in the State, the elementary 
basis of which Cardanus projects in his Fragment and else¬ 
where. The question whether traitors should be condemned 
to vivisection when re<iuired by science, is not unconditionally 
negatived by him. He always remained faithful to his motto: 
Veritas omnibus anteponenda neque impium duxerim propter 
illam adversari itjribus, especially w-hcre the question is one of 
the science, which, along with mathematics and the art of 
ruling, and often above these he regards as the highest, the 
science of medicine (De subt., Wis., iii. p. 633). 

§ 243 - 
Telesius. 

I. Berniiardinus Telesius, born in 150S at Consenza in 
the Neapolitan territory, instructed at first by his uncle, after- 
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wards educated at Rome, and from 1528 at Padua, in philo¬ 
sophy and mathematics, betook himself, after he had become 
Doctor in 1538, to Rome, where he threw himself entirely 
into the study of natural science, which made him more and 
more an opponent of Aristotle. Domestic affairs interrupted 
the latter occupation, to which years afterwards he returned 
with redoubled zeal, and the fruits of which he laid before the 
world in 1565 in his treatise De natura rerum juxta propria 
principia, first in two, afterwards, shortly before his death, in 
nine books, of which the first four composed the earlier work, 
the other five being subsequently added. Soon after the first 
appearance of this treatise Ite was called to Naples, where 
partly as a teacher, partly as founder and head of a learned 
society (the Consentine society) he remained active up to his 
eightieth year. In 1588 he died at his native place. Resides 
the works above-mentioned, the second and unaltered edition 
of which appeared at Naples in 1570,410, and that which 
appeared in nine books at Naples, 1586, apiul Horatium 
Salvianum, Fol., there was published after his death by his 
friend. Ant. Persius, Vani dc naturalibus rebus iibclii, Venet. 
ap. Fel. yalgrcsium, 1590, I'ol, which contains his treatise 
against Cialen on the soul, on account of which bis works 
were subsequently placed on the Index Expurgalorius, Jt 
contains besides, treatises on comets, atmos2>hcric {phenomena, 
rainbows, the sea, breath, colours and sleep. 

2. Although Telesius never mentions Cardanus. and it 
cannot therefore be proved by his own .statement, that ht! 
was inspired by the latter, his doctrine may however be 
designated as an advance on that of Cardanus. Like the 
latter, he also declares that he will only trust himself to 
observations, only follow nature which always remains con¬ 
sistent with herself {Dc rer. nat.y Lib. i.,procem.), in order to 
recount how she works, and then to demonstrate how all 
phenomena can be most simply explained. It is f>nly in the 
last edition of his works that he adds, that he retracts every¬ 
thing contradictory of Catholic doctrine, because in face of it 
both settsus el ratio must retire. By means of this declara¬ 
tion, which was doubtlessly meant in all good faith, he settled 
accounts with theologj% although beyond this he hardly 
mentions theological views. Accordingly, if philosophy appears 
with him as pure secular learning, no longer religious and 
mystical as it is with Paracelsus, he also distinguishes him- 
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self from Cardanus in making much less use of books than 
his own observations, or if he does use the former he works 
from them with much more discretion. Hence we have not 
to do with anything like so many fantasies as in the former 
case; instead of mysterious sympathies and antipathies, we 
have here a few natural forces bound by unalterable laws. 
Telesius regards such a method of treatment as more honour¬ 
able to God, than like the Peripatetics, as it were competing 
with God, to seek to construct a self-excogitated world in¬ 
stead of that which God had created. If God is almighty, 
He can give to certain principles created by Himself the 
power to do the rest without ,His future interference. It is 
only these principles which he established, and not the contro¬ 
versy with the Aristotelians which runs through the whole 
work, to which the historian has to pay regard. 

3. The first fact which strikes every one, and which is 
recognised by Holy Scripture as given along with creation, 
is the opposition of heaven witli its h<*at-radiating con¬ 
stellations, and the earth surrounded by it, which, as any one 
may observe, after sunset radiates cold. A further fact is 
that when move<l by the sun the earth brings forth all sorts 
of beings. When the Peripatetics attempt to explain every¬ 
thing by the tlouble oppositi(.>n of cold and warm, dry and 
humid, whicli they deduce from motion, they first posit that 
which is to be deduced, secondly they needlessly heap up 
pn'suppositlons, and thirdly they cannot explain the facts. 
.'Ml these errors are avoided when, as the earliest created 
(properly sole active) principles of things, the following three 
are taken ; the passive corporeal mass (piite without qualities, 
and the two active jirinciples of cold and warmth working 
upon it, which, because they seek to maintain themselves, hut 
hate one another, and are incorporeal, may be called spirits 
Warmth is the principle of movement and not its 
consequence; by it everything is loosened, attenuated and so 
spread out. For phenomenal form it has light, which univer¬ 
sally accqmpanies w'armth and almo.st indeed coincides with 
it. Opposed to it is cold, the principle of stiffness and 
motionlessness, "which being one with darkness or tlie black, 
goes forth in it to contract and thicken all things. By the wise 
arrangement that the coldest part of the mass is set in the 
middle point, the warmest laid round about it, and now since 
warmth moves, moves round about it, this advantage is gained, 
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that in the war of the two principles neither of the two is 
ever destroyed, taken as a whole indeed is never lessened. 
In the all-embracing, the heavens, light and warmth are 
mostly concentrated in the sun, in a less degree in the other 
stars. They are 'all of a fiery nature, and hence extra¬ 
ordinarily attenuated, and serve for the purpose of bringing 
water, the sweat of the earth, from the earth, by melting, as 
on the other hand, air is the fire of heaven thickened or 
cooled. The objection, that warmth often, in drying, 
causes thickening, is simply and triumphantly controverted, 
and it is then shown how manifold must be the forms of the 
phenomena of warming and cooling, if the structure of bodies 
be not similar, etc. As warmth and light (white), cold and 
darkness (blackness) coincide, in the treatment of the middle 
products reference is always made to the colours, on which 
Telesius wrote a special tractate. 

4. What has so far been explained is all contained in the 
first edition, therefore in the third of the first four books. 
With the fifth Telesius makes the transition to plants and 
animals. A whole which is compo.sed of parts of quiu* 
different kinds, can only be held together by a spirit, whose 
instrument therefore the body is. But when the Brnpatetics 
make it (the spirit) an immaterial form, they involve th<‘m- 
selves in difficulties, which are avoided, when it is regarded 
as a very fine substance, the nature of which consists in 
warmth, which is therefore the principle of movement, and 
which in men and animals has its seat in the blood and 
nerves, and especially therefore i.» the brain, in the ventricle 
of which the entirety {universitas) of this fine spiritus is found, 
and whither it from time to time entirely withdraws itself. 
It originates with generation, the theory of which is treated 
in the sixth book, sets to work in the senses of which the 
seventh book treats, in which it is also .shown how a multi¬ 
tude of phenomena in the living organism can be explained 
by contraction and expansion {e.g. the blood vosseds). (Which 
is the lender and which the borrower is hard to decide in the 
almost verbal agreement of the description of the movement 
of the blood by Telesius and Casalpinus. Both verge very 
closely on Harvey’s epoch-making discovery). 'I he other 
functions of the spirit, connected with observation, are in the 
. e^hth book always traced back to the latter ; even geometry 
requires experience; there is no pure understanding which is 
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independent of observation, etc. Thought and judgment as 
activities of the observing substance are attributes of the 
beast also. But as the spirit of man is more fiery and fine 
than that of the beast, so one human spirit is superior in fire 
and fineness to another—a matter which depends on climate, 
manner of life, food, etc. This holds good of the theoretical 
as well as of the practical, since all will is a consequence of 
thought, as one only wills what one recognises as good. The 
ninth book, which treats of the virtues and vices, sets forth 
self-preservation, in perpetual controversy with Aristotle, as 
the highest good and aim of all action, and seeks to show 
that the chief virtues, {sapientia, solcrtia, forlitudo, bmig- 
nitas) are only manifestations of the tendency to self-preser¬ 
vation, and are only distinguished from one another in that 
different sides of the self (its knowledge, its needs, its given 
resistance, its intercourse with others) are always coming into 
play. 

5. Telesius, just like Paracelsus and Cardanus, sees in man 
something that goes beyond the most perfect animal. This 
he becomes, inasmuch *as the God-created, immortal soul is 
added to the living body. The former is really an imma¬ 
terial form; not of the body alone, however, but of the body 
and of the spirit, so that both are its instrument. To it 
belong likeness to God and the knowledge of God. Whether 
there be anything more is hard to decide, as Telesius but 
seldom speaks of this "'forma superadditar and imagination 
memoria, ratiocination even the virtues, arc ascribed to the 
spiritusn and not absolutely denied to the animals. Perhaps 
it was the life of faith which he regarded as the life of the 
immortal soul. 


§ 244. 

Patuitius, 

I. Francesco Patrizzi, bornatClissa in Dalmatia in 1529, 
and welldiistructed in his early years, was as early as his ninth 
year drawn into circumstances, of which he subsequently 
complains, that they were only of advantage to others, not 
to himself, or at least to his scientific education. As early 
as 1546, when as the companion of Zacharias Macenigo in 
Venice, and subsequently in Padua, he attended lectures on.' 
Aristotle, his course of study proper begins. During this 
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time, the first book of his Discvssiones Peripatetics was 
already written, at least in part; it contains investigations on 
the life and writings of Aristotle. He also wrote a Pheiork 
during this period, which however only appeared subse¬ 
quently (VeneLy 1562,4). A journey to Spain, to which he 
sacrificed the books which he had collected with early awak¬ 
ened zeal, interrupted his studies for some time. On his 
return he completed the first part of his Disc. Perip., but did 
not publish it till 1571. Tossed hither and thither, he finally 
received a professorship of the Platonic philosophy in F'crrara, 
which he occupied from 1576 to 1590. During this period 
he completed the three remaining books of his Disc. Pcrip.y 
in which much more than in the first part he expresses the 
hatred of Aristotle which he had drunk in at Padua, the seat 
of Averroistic Aristotelianism, and had afterwards nourished 
by intercourse with the Neo-Platonists and many moderns, 
c.g. Telebius. The work first appeared at Hasel {ad Pernccum 
LecytkmUy 1581, Fol.). .Soon thereafter he published a Latin 
translation of the commentary of Jo. Philoponus on Aris¬ 
totle’s Metaphysics, and simultaneously a treatise in Italian on 
the art of w-ar of the ancients. The Poetics also, which 
appeared in 1586, and in which he controverts 'I' Tasso, is 
written in Italian, as also an attempt to revolutionise the 
method of geometry. P'inally his Nova de universisphilosophm 
was completed at this time, of which the first edition seems 
to have appeared at Rome in 1591. The edition used here, 
the preface of which is dated I'errarice Augu^ti die Vanm 
MDXCfy shows on its title-page me name of the firm : Fenet. 
excud. Robertus Meiettus 1593 (hoi.); on the other hand, on 
the title-pages of the separate parts we read : Ferraris ex- 
iypographta BenedUti Mammorelli. It contains besides, the 
oracular sayings of Zoroaster in Greek and Latin, anti the* 
collected writing.s of Hermes Trismogistus (the Asclepius in 
the translation of the [pseudo-] Apulcius), thit Mystica Ai^yp 
tiorum — {i.e. the so-called 1 hcologia Aristotetis, v. § 182) — 
and a treatise on the order of the Platonic Dialogues. As it 
would seem, a long-cherished wish of Patritius was fulfilled 
by his call to Rome. Here he wrote his J^aralleli mihtari, 
a work which has been much plagiarized by later writers, but 
which was not published till after his death, which took place 
6th February, 1593. 

2. The earnest petition made by Patritius to Gregory XIV. 
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that he should see to it, that instead of Aristotle, that enemy 
of the faith, who had only been smuggled into the schools 
four centuries before by the Schoolmen, the Platonists already 
appreciated by the Church Fathers should be read, might 
tempt us to rank him along with Marsilio and Pico. The 
work, however, which, although it had much less influence 
than his critical writings, was always regarded by himself as 
his chief work, the Nova Pkilosophia, proves that he was a 
man who not only tried to follow in imitation of the ancients, 
but also like them to philosophise independently. Because 
the object of philosophy is the All, and investigation shows 
that the All is the reflected splendour of a primitive light, that 
it is based in an individual and ruled by him, animated, and 
a system complete in itself, this man of the Greek spirit gives 
to the four parts, in which these four points are examined, 
the titles : Panaugiat Panarchia, Pampsyc/iia, Pancosmta. 

3. In the ten books of the First Part {FoL 1-23), to which 
he gives the name Panaugia (borrowed from Philo), which he 
himself translates omnibteentia^ he develops his theory of 
light. Like Telesius, he also contrasts tlarkness with it, not 
as its absence but as contrarium positivum non privativum^ 
and therefore to the lessening series of emanations inx, radii, 
lumen, splendor, nitor, he opposes as correlatives corpus 
opaettm, lenebrtc, obscuratio, umbra, umbratio. After defining 
light as a mean between matter and form, as substantial form, 
he goes on, after treating of the earthly (hylic) light, to the 
etherial, and defines the heavens, with Telesius, as warm or 
fiery and therefore shining, and in like manner the sun and 
the stars as concentrations of this heavenly fire. Their light 
spreads itself beyond the limits of the world and fills the 
infinite world surrounding space, the b-mpyrean, in which 
no things exist, though spirits do. After this, the heavenly 
light, he treats of the incorporeal light, and the modes of its 
manifestations in the souls of plants, beast, and men, and closes 
with a treatment of the father of all light, both corporeal and 
incorporeal, so that with constant reminiscences of the Chris¬ 
tian, Hellenistic and Nco-Platonic wisdom, the triune original 
light is made the source of all light. The question whether this 
father of all light is also the origin and principle of all other 
things, is the subject of investigation in the twenty-two books 
of the Panarchia, which form the Second Part \FoL 1-48). 
Here it is shown in the first place, that the highest principle is to 
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be conceived as All-One that from it there proceeds, 

secondly, that in which everything is no longer to be thought 
as indiscrete, so that it is related as unity to the first as the 
One ; that, finally, both again become one by love, in which 
Zoroastrians, Platonists and Christians agree. The highest 
principle is hence not to be regarded with the Aristotelians, 
as self-thinking and only self-thinking mens, but as something 
higher, from which only the mens, indeed a double principle, 
the first (opifex) and second, proceeds. Instead of mens 
prima he frequently says, coinciding verbally with I*roclus : 
z'ita. To the graded series of the highest, life, spirit, corre¬ 
sponds the series of their functions which are often designated 
as sapieniia, iniellectio and intcllectns. It is self-evident that 
they should correspond to the churchly conceptions of Father, 
Son, and Spirit. (It occasionally happens, however, that the 
number three is replaced by four, and nniias, essentia, vita and 
intcllectns are named as the chief principles.) I'rom the last 
principle, spirit or the mens sccunda, there further proceed : 
the intelligences, in the hierarchy of which the three orders 
correspond to the three principles, under these the souls, then 
the natures, then the qualities, the forms, anti finally bodies. 
At the same time the fundamental doctrine of all theories 
of emanation is constantly emphasised (r. iupra, j? 128, 2), 
that every act of production leads to a lower not a higher form 
of ej^stencc. 

4. The Third Part, the Pampsychia, in five books (/v/. 
49 ■59)* defines the idea of the soul {animus, the word anima 
being reserved for the human so »1) as the mean bt;tween the 
corporeal or passive, and the active and therefore incorporeal. 
Without such a mean the latter could not work on one another. 
The idea of a world-soul is defended, and it is denied that an 
absolutely unreasonable soul exists. Least of all may animal 
souls be so regarded. The Fourth Part of his system, the 
Pancosmia, in thirty-two books {Fol, 61-153), treated by 
Patritius at greatest length and contains the doctrine of indi¬ 
vidual things. Space, the first element of all things, must 
be called the condition of all material existence. To it is 
added light which fills it, and warmth which always accom¬ 
panies light. Finally, the fourth element is the fluid {Jluor, 
fluidum), which some have also called the humid, others water. 
All four together give the one body, the outer region of which 
spreading out into the infinite is called the fiery heaven, to 
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which at the centre is added the heavens, followed by the 
regions of the aether and the air, so that these words merely 
designate local differences in one continuous substance. The 
stars, concentrations of light and warmth, are eternal flames, 
which are nourished as the fluor^ and themselves shine, al¬ 
though the added light of the sun increases their power of illu¬ 
mination. As the sun is to be separated from the other stars, 
and is especially not to be reckoned amongthe planets, neither 
on the other hand is the moon, that earthly and at least partly 
dark body. Patritiiis, by denying the hitherto firmly main¬ 
tained multiplicity of the heavens, simplifies the structure of 
the universe, and also the courses of the heavenly bodies, 
by attributing motion to the earth. The fact that he does 
not entir(‘ly follow Copernicus brings its own punishment, 
for, in order to remain in accord with phenomena he has to 
refer much to movements of the planets of an entirely arbitrary 
kind. The stars impart that of which they consist; hence an in¬ 
fluence of the stars on the earth is quite necessary. Perhaps, 
however, the sun and moon are th<! mediators, so that the 
former causes the light and warmth, the latter the fluidity and 
humidity of the other stars to be added to what the earth 
itself has. As regards the earth itself, Patritius writes in a 
controversial manner, which rather reminds us of Cardanus 
whom he does not mention, than of Telesius whom he 
frequently praises. Fire is to be entirely excluded, and with 
tile three other remaining elements it is never to be forgotten 
that they arc composed of the four above-mentioned elements 
proper [pnmaria). Into the’nature of particular bodies 
Patritius goes no further. It is enough for him to have 
given the integrating chief parts of the world-whole. 

§ J45- 

Honourably as it was meant when Cardanus, Telesius and 
Patritius declared their dependence on the Roman Catholic 
Church and their subjection to its authority, yet it did not 
secure them from ecclesiastical censures. The Church here 
saw more clearly than they; persistent polemic against the 
man who had once been regarded as the support of the re¬ 
ceived theology could at most be forgiven to one who {e.g. like 
Raymond, § 222) proved that the most essential dogmas 
could be as* well as, or more easily, deduced from the new 
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principles as from Aristotle, but certainly not to such as 
hardly mentioned these chief dogmas. Such a position is too 
undecided; it is ambiguous, as it must be with laymen, so 
closely held in bondage by the world that the most important 
of them (Telesius) would not even allow himself to be induced 
by the offer of a bishopric, to renounce marriage and family 
life. On the other hand, the tJisk of bringing clearness atnl 
decision into this relationship, is urjjently laid on those who 
long to the standing army of the self-defending Churclj. That 
task is accordingly undertaken by two monks of the same 
order which in the flourishing period of Scholasticism had held 
the chief word in philosophy, but in this period, on the other 
hand, was almost turned dumb. The problem was solved by 
the two Dominicans, Campanclla and Bruno, so near one 
another in country, character and fortune, but in quite opposite 
ways. The former is induced by the newly-found principles of 
Telesius, to defend the dogmas and the government of the 
Church against all innovators, and therefore of all the world- 
powers to place that highest which was mostly regardt'd a.s the 
treasure of the Church, but finally so to rouse himself in behalf 
of the temporal dominion cf the papacy, that he shows a 
decided preference for the monastic order which, since its 
origin, looked upon it as its task to defend the ixipa<‘> against 
Its foes. The second, on the contrary, i.s led by <*nthusiasm for 
the new views of nature, first to break the chains of the order, 
then to extend the war against Aristotle to the Church her¬ 
self, and further enthusiastically to praise persons and places 
most hated at Rome, the English Queen and Wittenberg; 
finally, to feel for the Jesuits nothing but hatred, and to 
expiate that hatred with his life. 

§* 246. 

Campanella. 

I. Thomas (originally Giovan Domenico) Campaneli.a, born 
on September 5th, 1568, at Stylo in Calabria, and entered in 
the Dominican order as early as his fifteenth year, occupied 
partly with poetry, partly with media-val Logic and Physics, 
was perplexed with Aristotle, the master in both, when the 
writings of Telesius drew his attention to the contradiction be¬ 
tween his doctrine and that which may be read in the divinely 
written code of nature. He seized enthusiastically on the new 
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doctrine, celebrated its founder in a poem, defended it against 
the pugnaculum of Antonius Marta, and sought to demonstrate 
its truth and its agreement with the doctrines of the primitive 
Church in his treatises De ^ensu rerum and De investigatione re¬ 
rum. During a six years’ residence in Rome, Florence, Venice, 
and Padua, his unusual learning and ready oratorical faculty 
universally called forth admiration, but also mistrust, mingled 
with envy. 'I'o the latter he owes it, that a metaphysic which 
he had begun, the beginning of a physiology planned in nine* 
teen books, a compendium of the same, a rhetoric, a treatise 
Dc Mouanhia, another JJe regimine ccclc:>i(c. slijjfjed through 
his hands and di.sappeared, and years afterwards were found 
again in the possession of the Roman Inquisition. Returning 
in J5yS to Naples, and then to Stylo, occupied with works ol 
natural science, ethics and poetry, he was imprisoned under 
the pretence of having conspired with the Turks against the 
Spanish rule. That this particular pretext was used against 
a man who, when Clement VIII. was already Pope, and Philip 
II. of Spain still reigned, wrote his treatise De momrchia 
/iispanica (the conclusion was, indeed, w'ritten after ten years’ 
imprisonmrnt), is a remarkable mockery of the truth. He 
was a prisoner for some twenty-seven jears, in fifty different 
prisons, was seven times tortured, and treated very severely, 
even cruelly (for he was even denied books); subsequently 
he was better treatetl. In prison he wrote much ; at first from 
lack of books, only Italian poems. The. latter were published 
und(*r the tilh* S(/ui//a septimontana, by Tobias Adami, a 
German who accompanictl the Saxon nobleman von lUmaii 
as instructor, and came to know Campanella in prison. The 
same person publi'^hed the above-mentioned Compendium 
PhysiologiiC under the name of Prodromus iotius phtlosophitc 
Campanellte (Padua, 1611 ; then 1617 Frankf. Tampach). 
Similarly, he caused to Ixi printed the treatise sensu rerum, 
further, in 161S, the Medieinalia, finally, in 1623, the Philosopkia 
rca/is. Campanella, who, since he had been allowed books, 
in the quiqt of the prison and with the help of his powerful 
memory had become one of the most learned of men, had 
written these and very many other books, and according to his 
method had entrusted them to Adami. Towards others he 
was just as trustful, to his cost, for two new' redactions of 
the Metaphysica w'hich he had formerly begun were purloined 
from him, and it w'as only in its fourth form that this Biblia 
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pkUosophorum^ as he proudly calls it, appeared at Paris in the 
year of his death. A theolog^y after his own principles, in 
twenty-nine books, a book against the atheists, his Phiiosophia 
rationalise several mathematical writings, as well as his \vorks 
on Christian Monarchy, were all written in prison. At last, 
on the 15th May, 1626, the hour of freedom struck, and he 
went to Rome. A Defence, and his treatise De ^cntilismo in 
philosophia non reiinendoy which is directed against ArisiotU*. 
originated herej but he was immediately threatened w’ith 
new persecutions, from which he withdrew himself by flight 
to Paris. Here he made friends with persons of high 
jX)sition, but especially wdth scholars, amongst others with 
the learned librarian Naudieus, to whom his De lilrh 
propriis et iccta ratione studendi syntagma^ is dedicated 
(printed at Paris, 1643). Here he began a collected 

edition of all his writings. It was intended to comprise 

ten volumes, viz., in the flrst, the Philosophia rational is: in 
second, the Philosophia realis\ in the third, Philosophia 
practica ; in the fourth, Philosophia universalis s. Mclaphystca, 
in the fifth, Theologica pro cunctis nationibus; in the sixth, 
Theologica practica ; in the seventh, Praxis politica; in the 
eighth, Arcana astrononiiie; in the ninth, Pocmata, in the 
tenth, Miiccllanca opui^culti. With Camj)anclla’s death, which 
took place on 21st May, 1639, the undertaking came to an 
end. At least Mt>rhof himself throws dtmbt upon the cor¬ 
rectness of a notice cited by him of the ten volumes. (I 
myself am acquainted with : the First Part of the collected 
edition, so tlesignatcd on the tin page, which contains the 
philosophia rationalise ?>., the Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric, 
Poetics, and Historiography, and apjieared at Paris in r638, 
apud 7 "o. du Bray, and also with the Fourth Parte likewise 
designated on the title-page as Operum meonim pars quartae 
but in folio and published by the Italian Phil. Rurally in 1638. 
It contains the Metaphysica or Philosophia universalis. 
According to Rixner, the second volume of this collected 
edition was published by yet another publisher, Dim. Hous- 
saie, 1637, I-'ol., according to which statement the second 
volume would have appeared a year before the first. 
The Philosophia realis, which it was to have contained, I 
know pnly in the quarto edition of Tob. Adami, which was 
published by Tampachat P'rankfort in 1623 ; the Medicinaliae 
intended for the third volume, only in the quarto edition of 1635, 
VOL. I. 1 T 
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Lyons, Caffin et Plaiquard ; the Astrc/ogua, intended for the 
same volume, in the Frankfort quarto edition of 1630; the 
treatises Atheismus triumpkaiuSy De non rciinendo gent, and 
De presdestinationCy which the sixth volume was to have con¬ 
tained, in Du Bray’s quarto edition, Paris, 1636; the Monarchia 
hispanica, intended for the seventh volume, in a i6mo edition, 
Hardervici, 1640, and in Italian in Operc di Tommaso Campa- 
nella. Torino, Cujjin, Pomba e Comp. 1854,^10//. 2; finally, 
the Povsic filosofiche, which were meant for the ninth volume, 
in Otelli’s edition, Lnj^^ano, 1834.) 

2. Campanella’s jLKli;m(.*nt of his [>redeccssors is most un¬ 
favourable in the case of Cardanus, who is hardly mentioned 
except to be controverted and reproached with a leaning to 
fantastic superstition. He attach<-s much more importance to 
Paracelsus, but still onl) as a chemist; his verdict on the Para- 
celsists, in operationibus andi, in judicio fere obtnsi {Afef. ii., 
f>. J94), he probably extends to their master also. He urgently 
advises the study of Patritius, and moreover aft<’r that of 
Aristotle has preceded it, for by this contrast truth becomes the 
Ix'tter recognised {/h' libr. propr.^ p. 46), But it was 'I'eh'sius 
above all. whom u[) to his latest je.irs he [)raised as the first 
philosopher. He was bound to do so, for to such an extent 
has he appropriated th<‘, jdiysics of the latter, that he himself 
can say, that he has only shown that it docs not contradict 
the doctrines of the I'athcrs {^Monarch, /li.pan., xwii. p. 265 
et passim). Yet he is no mere disciple repeating the doc¬ 
trines of his master, but goes bej'ond IVIesius in two ways : 
first, by demonstrating the reasons of his pre-suppositions 
and seeking by that means to givt; a surer foundation to his 
physics; secondly, .by thus giving it a completeness which 
with 'Pelesius was only hinted at. The former takes place 
\yith regard to the Meta[)hysics, the latter with regard to the 
Politics. The relation of both to physics is expressly treated 
of by himself, in the work which was intended to treat 
comprehensively {pet' encycloperdiam) of the principles and 
fumlaimintals of all science, his Metaphysua or phiiosopfiia 
uniirr^atis (so, int. ii. p. 4). 'Phe idea, which since Maximus 
Confessor (e. § 146) had been almost forgotten, that God had 
recorded His revelation in two books, the world and the Bible, 
had been freciuently repeated, especially by the natural phtloso- 
jihcrs of this period, since Raymond of Sabundc had recalled 
it to their minds 222, 3). Camixinella, too, makes God, 
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who alone is truth, speak to us by bringing forth works by the 
dictation of words, and so makes the world arise as codex 
vivuSt and the Holy Scriptures as codex scriptus. What the 
latter contains we appropriate by feith, what the former, by 
observation {semus), both our own and that of others ^p. i ffV 
By the scientific elaboration of what is attested by faith there 
arises the divine science, theology, by that of observation 
there arises human science, which, as man is so small 
compared with God, may be called Microlog)% and stands 
to the former in the relation of handmaid (V. p. 346). As 
their sources are different, so also is their conlirmntion; 
for theologians the attestation is by prophecies and miracles ; 
reason anti philosophy do not serve as means of proof, but 
at best as witnesses. It is otherwise with philosophy. Its 
source is in documents founded on observation [//ts/orrcc). 
its grounds of demonstration, reason and c.xperience. It is 
therefore a logical fallacy, when the physicist appc*als tt> 
sayings of the Bible*, or the theologian to physical laws 
rat., ii. p. 425). The theology of Campanella is in essentials 
that of I'homas Aquinas. In the doctrine of fre<Klom only 
iloes he approach the Scotists, to which his anger at Luther 
ami Calvin, whose doctrine of election he is never tired of 
likening to Mohammedanism, may also have (ontributed. 
As regards philosophy, however, it is divitlcd (if we abstract 
from the instrumental sciences which are not concerned with 
the object of knowledge, but with its method, such as logic 
and mathematics, whicli arc therefore only auxiliary sciences)' 
into Philo^ophia naturalis and :*hii. fnora/is, or as it might 
l>etter be called, ic/*alis^ as the legislature, the direction ol 
the State is its chief subject {P/iil, univ., V. p. 347). Th»* 
two together give what Campanella calls Scientia (or PhHo\o- 
phid) realis, iii opposition *to Stientia rationalis or iftstnt- 
mentalis. 

3. The gulf between theology and philosophy is greatly 
lessened by the fact that Campanella supposes a middle 
science, which,as is involved in the nature of the case, gradually 
attains the position of being the superior or the foundation of 
both; this is metaphysics, which in his view is related to all 
the sciences, as poetics is to poems, and which, itself without 
pre>suppositions, supplies the foundation for the presuppositions 
of all other sciences, and by the building up of which he con¬ 
siders himself in a position to say : ontnes scicniias resiattravi 
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{Epist. dedicai. Phil. univ.\ If we understand by principles 
ftrounds of being, then not only the principles form the 
content of metaphysic, but also the pro-principia (original 
grounds) of all things, since there must here be considered 
not only that whereby everything is, but that also whereby 
it has its essence [cssentiatur. Phil, itniv., i. p. 78, ii. p. 93). 
In order to reach this, Campanella, like Augustine before 
(v. § 144, 2) and Descartes after him, starts from that which 
the most extreme scepticism cannot deny, the existence of the 
individual self. As each man finds himself as a being, yet 
limited and finite,but as limit and fmitude are negations, the pre¬ 
conditions or principia of my or any other being are Ens and 
Noti’Cns or Nihil (i. p. 78). That ihoEns^ which excludes all 
Non-ens and is therefore infinite, exists, is proved by the very 
fact that I think it: so unimportant a part of the world as I 
am, cannot however possibly invent anything greater than the 
world (p. 83). If I now retlect further, not only on the fact 
that 1 am, but also on what 1 am, I find that my essence con¬ 
sists in posse^ coQfwsccrc, and vclk ; all three are limited, i.e., 
infected, with non-being. Since, therefore, the ground must 
at least contain what is contained by that which is grounded 
in it, inasmuch as no one can give more than he has, 1 must 
posit in the dius and Non-ms in an eminent sense, what is 
limitcdly contained in my can, knoia, and re///. Hence there 
lesult as pro-principia or primalitatcs of \\\c: Ens : potentia, 
sapientia, amor, of the Non-ens: impotentia, insipientia, 
disamor or odium (p. 78), which latter only designate 
limits, hence nothing positive. Campanella could have so 
much the less scruple in comparing the Ens with the divine 
. essenc<\ th(‘ three Primalitatcs with the three persons of the 
<iodhead, as since Abelanl (r. § 161,4) and Hugo {v. § 165, 
3), the later theologians had been accustomed, in treating of 
relationcs and appropriata in God, to group them in this very 
manner. 

4. When this essence, which as infinite has nothing over 
Rgainst it, but comprehends everything (viii. p. 155), everything 
indeed (vii. p. 130) only in an eminent sense, and is therefore 
above all things, no longer remains in the position of merely 
producing into itself, but,—what can only be explained by 
superfluity of love (viii. p. 173), seeks also to bring forth 
something beyond itself (and it is a logical contradiction that 
infinite should stand over against it) the finite arises, in 
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which is the being of God, but tilso under limits, in tliat it 
has God or Being in itself not entirely but only partially. It 
may be said, that what of being there is in such a participation 
is given it of God, what of non-being is permitted it of God, 

• as a remainder of the non-being out of whicli God called it 
into being (vii. p. 138). The nearer such a product stands to 
God, the less powerful in it is non-being. Therefore the 
eternal original image of the world, the muftdus archetypuSy 
stands at the head of existence, comprehends the infinitely 
many worlds which God could have created (ix. p. 243). The 
whole thirteenth book is devoted to this original type-world, 
/>., to ideas. As in the radiation of light the spheres of light, 
which arc more distant from tlie middle point, become ever 
darker and darker, so here in the case of the divine pro¬ 
ductions, the influence of the Noh-chs makes itself more and 
more felt. In the maintenance of things by the power of 
God or necessity {ncrcssitas), by His wisdom or de.stination 
{/a/ztm), finally by His love or ordinance {fiarmoma\ coniin- 
casus and fortuna are more and more mingled as the 
three correlates to the former influences of non-being (vi. 
proceu!,), which because they are nothing real, are not willed 
by the ens, but suffered. Why } That question (Mnnot be 
answered ; at the best we can say to what end, />., what 
object God had in such permission (vii. p. 138). (loing 
downward from the mundus archetypusy the next participation 
in it, and therefore a still weaker circle of light, is formed by 
the world of spirits {juundu^ mintalis, also chilled angelicus 
and metaphysicus) in whicli the et.^rnal ideas of God, because 
determined by the nihilumy give only <evifcrnal intelligences. 
Amonjjst these are found first the well-known nine orders 
of angels. The lowest of the dominatiuncs is the world- 
soul. But secondly, there belong here the immortal human 
souls, the nientcs. They are all treated of at Itsigth in 
die twelfth book of the Phil, univ. By a further descent 
Campanella reaches the mundus sempiternus or mathcmaiicusy 
by which is to be understood space as the possibility of all 
b^ily form, with which mathematics is concerned. Pene¬ 
trated by the (spirit) world above it, it participates in it, 
as again it is participated in by the mundus temporalis or 
corporalis. But even this latter world does not appear 
the lowest to Campanella; he also distinguishes from it that 
which does not require for its existence space and time 
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{(empus) but has a definite place and also a definite point 
of time {/empeslas). Mundus sitttalis is the name which he 
usually employs for this world; it will best correspond to it 
perhaps if we say the world of now. The relation of these 
worlds to one another, and likewise the influence of the three 
primalitates on them, Campanella has endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent in graphic schemes, which show that in spite of multi¬ 
farious polemic against Raymond Lully, he has allowed 
himself to be influenced by the latter's attempts. 

5. If we now consider the lowest world, the world of now, 
since everything is an image, though an unpurified image, of 
the original essence, the original triplicity is present in each 
individual thing. If anything could not be, did not feel, i.e., 
Icnow, its being, finally did not will it, it would not come into 
existence and would not maintain itself in existence, and there¬ 
fore would not exist. Therefore there is nothing which is 
without soul. (To the working out of this thought and the 
proof that it is not antagonistic to the Christian faith, the 
treatise De sensu rerum is dedicated.) This holds already of 
space, that imperishable and almost divine (ii. p. 279), all¬ 
permeating condition of all things; for the phenomena which 
arc referred to the horror vacui shows that it tends to fill 
itself and therefore feels (vi. p. 41). So also it holds of the 
two active principles by the working of which on matter all 
.jhings arise, the warmth concentrated in the sun and visible 
iin the light, and the cold, which radiates from the earth as its 
seat: they strive to maintain themselves and annihilate their 
opposites, they therefore love and hate, t>., they feel (vi. p. 
40). Not less is it true of the entirely passive matter, which 
by its persistence, by its accelerated fall, and the like, proves 
that it is not a dead thing. It docs not follow that space, 
warmth, matter are animals; plants too are not animals, and 
who that sees them enlivened after rain will doubt that they 
live and feel (p. 44) ? (At the most they might be called 
immoveable animals, which have roots for mouths yPhiL 
reaiy^. 59]). The fact that everything feels, makes intelligible 
the sympathy between likes, antipathy between unlikes, which is 
universally seen, and would otherwise be inexplicable. Quite 
in the same manner as with Telesius, there arises here also 
by the seeking to one another of likes and the hate of the 
opposed, the opposition of the cold earth in the centre and 
the heavens surrounding it on all sides, in which the accutnu- 
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lation of illuminating warntth gives rise to the sun, the most 

{ >owerful source of heat, and to the fixed stars and planets, 
ess powerful, partly on account of their distance, partly on 
account of their nature. It is an important point of difference 
from Telesius, that Campanella is induced by Galileo’s in> 
vestigations to regard the planets as bodies, like the earth, 
{sysiemaia) that circle round the sun, which to him remains 
a mere fire. He also seeks in a treatise to exhibit the 
doctrine of the motion of the earth as not dangerous to the 
faith. At the same time, it in a way lightens his heart 
when the Church declares against Galileo; he sees in it a 
confirmation of his own view, according to which the planets 
move round the sun as their centrum amoris^ but the latter, 
because it would conflict with the fiery nature, does not stand 
still, but moves round the earth as its centrum odii, along 
with the planets, which have thus two centres. This ex¬ 
istence endowed with soul, which attests itself by love and 
hate, is still more visible in beings which proceed from these 
principles and are formed by their combination and are 
so far mixed beings. So in animals, in which a free and 
warm spirit {spiritus) is bound up with a cold and heavy 
mass of body by the warmth of the blood. Their instinct 
is nothing but knowledge mixed with non-knowledge (vi. p. 
45), their tendency to self-preser\’ation, love for their own 
being. The same thing holds naturally of man, that omnium 
mundorum epilogus (ix. p. 249), who exhibits a union of the 
most perfect animal with the spirit {animus^ mens) which goes 
immediately forth from God, bj which the body and the 
spirit of life is ruled (PAilos. real., pp. 102, 164). The attack 
on the Aristotelian anthropology, the investigation on cor¬ 
poreality and the seat of the spiritus, etc., exhibit an almost 
verbal coincidence with Telesius, and may be passed over. 
Peculiar to him is his manner of linking the doctrine of man 
to the fundamental science, and the manner in which it forms 
the basis of his practical philosophy. It hence becomes to 
him to some extent a bridge from metaphysics to ethics and 
politics. Since can, know and will, make up the essence of 
man, naturally none of them goes beyond its essence, and as 
1 do not properly feel things, but my own excitation by them, 
i also desire not food, but my satisfaction, 1 love, not my 
married wife, but my being wed, etc. The love therefore of 
tto being goes beyond itself; each loves for its own sake. 
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seeks after the maintenance and food only of itself (ii. p. x 73^ 
vi. p. 77, and other passages). Only one single exception 
must here be laid down. Love to God is not merely .an acci¬ 
dent of self-love, but in it man forgets himself, so that we may 
say, it precedes self-love, and man seeks for self-preservation 
only as a participation in God (ii. p. 274). Love to God is 
with man, what in all other beings is the tendency to return 
to his origin, a tendency which universally shows itself along 
with the tendency to self-preservation (int. al.^ ii. p. 217, 
XV. p. 204). 

6. That in his practical philosophy Campanella appears 
much more independent of Telesius than in his physics, is 
partly explained by the fact that from the very beginning his 
attention was much more directed to the world ol men than 
the sub-human world, partly by the fact that the historical 
documents which to him were the very basis of philosophic 
knowledge, were, so far as regards the Physiologica, much 
harder to get in prison than those relating to man. Pyscho- 
logical experiences can be attained even in prison, ethnological 
knowledge must be gained from books even by the unim¬ 
prisoned. Agreed with Telesius, that the furthering of one’s 
own existence is the highest aim of action, Campanella defines 
virtue {yirtus) as the rule for the attainment of that end 
i^Realis. pkilos.y ii. p. 223). But he differs from Telesius not 
only in his classification of the virtues, but also in introduc¬ 
ing the control of impulse ns the standard of worth 
p. 225), by which he rather turns round from the idea of 
virtue to that of duty. Hand in hand with this difference 
goes the other, that, more than Telesius, he regards man as 
born not only for himself, but for a greater whole, the State 
(Ibid., p. 227). Like man, so also his amplification, the State, 
is an image of God, and hence he may partly be treated from 
the point of view which descends to him from the highest 
being and then looks upon him in comparison with the latter, 
partly from that which sees how the individual man arrives 
at that amplification. The former (metaphysical) method of 
treatment is that of Campanella’s youthful treatise, Civitas 
solisy a counterpart, as he himself says, surpassing the original, 
the Platonic Repitblk, in which a much-travelled Genoese tells 
his guest of a State, at the head of which, designated by the 
name Sun, one Metaphysicus stands as ruler, who is assisted 
by three representatives ; Potential Sapientia and Amor, 
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under whose supervision marriages are concluded, justice 
administered, trade conducted, etc. In his remaining works 
Campat\plla is concerned with the opposite (empirical) way» 
from beneath upwards. With Aristotle {v, § 89, 2) he makes 
the household first, and from the household arises the com¬ 
munity, from communities the civitas. He then, however, 
goes further: Civitates combine in a Provincial provinces in 
a Regnum^ kingdoms in an Imperium^ empires in a Monorchia, 
by which he understands a universal kingdom, which, as is 
shown by the example of Rome, can exist in the form of 
a republic, although the monarchical form is more suitable to 
it. But above it also there stands a higher power, for while 
the Moftarchta can only rule a part or a couple of parts of the 
world, and in these only bodies, the papacy is bound by none 
of these limits, and is therefore the true universal dominion. 
Three points [are here of special interest. First, how far 
does the power go which Campanella attributes to the Stale 
in relation to the individual ? With all the abuses, which may 
have been perpetrated in the interests of tyrants under the 
formula, that everything must be subordinated to the ‘I ratio 
status** he yet holds it to be true. The good of the State is 
really the highest political problem (Rent, pkitds., p. 378). 
This good is dependent on three things : on God, on political 
sagacity (prudcntia), by which indeed is meant something 
quite different from Machiavelli’s astutia, and on faveurable 
chance (occasio). And again, there are three means by which 
this good is furthered : persuasion (lingua), force (militia) 
and money. In all cases the th ee must combine; the ass 
laden with gold must have soldiers behind it, who make use 
of the time, whilst the hired men count their money. (laid., 
pp. 387, 386 ; De mon. Itisp., xxiv. p. 219). The laws, as the 
rules according to which *the well-being of the State is 
furthered, are therefore for the whole what the virtues are for 
the individual; and the art of legislation and ruling therefore 
demands the highest and indeed an almost divine wisdom 
(Realis» philos., ii. p. 224, iii. p. 381). It will never be exer¬ 
cised by one who does not know how to rule himself and his 
house, both of which are only learned by obedience toward 
God. Without these the ruler, who ought to be a shepherd 
to his subjects, becomes their chain (Ibid., iii. p. 337 )*, His 
own obedience to God, still more, regard to the well-being of 
the State, will suffice to induce the law-giving ruler to oppose 
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the ongin and spread of heresy. Since religion is related to 
the State, as the higher spirit {nteni) in man to himself (IbuL^ 
p. 387), there must only be one recognised religion in the State. 
Should the differing religion contain doctrines which make 
any State impossible, as Calvinism does, which teaches that 
no one is responsible for his deeds, it is doubly neces< 
sary that it should be suppressed. As the most real means 
to that end, Campanella recommends that the source of 
theological subtilties should be stopped up, by turning in¬ 
terest in the schools from the study of Greek and Hebrew, 
from which the heresies (really grammatical) arose first in 
Germany and then in France, to mathematics and natural 
science. Campanella exhibits much greater peculiarities in 
the second point here to be noticed, his commendation, namely, 
of universal monarchy. That it is desirable, is with him 
an established principle; hence the sole subject of his investi¬ 
gation is as to how and to whom it is possible. Germany 
and France, which might formerly have been able to found 
it, are no longer able to do so, but Spain might. It was 
indeed to commit a great error, to allow Luther free power, 
and to lose the German Imperial Crown; but with due 
diplomacy, by taking advantage of the disintegration of 
Germany caused by Luther, which if it were united would 
be more powerful than the Grand Turk, it would be possible 
to regain what was lost. The marriage of rulers and distin¬ 
guished persons with foreign wives, by which the differences 
between nations are more and more wiped out; weakening of 
the vassals by exciting them to jealousy among themselves, 
and by rendering the most distinguished among them harm¬ 
less by appointing them to high posts in foreign lands; just 
administration of the laws and taxes, so that confidence may 
spread, that the poor and lower classes will be favoured; care 
for schools, and above all friendship with the Church,—such 
are the coun.sels given by Campanella in his treatise De 
man. /its., not only in general terms, but with constant refer¬ 
ence to the condition of the world with which Campanella 
shows very intimate acquaintance. He says several times, 
that in order to obtain more exact information, especially on 
the point of the method of winning over the Protestants of 
Germany, he would require a personal conversation with King 
Philip 11 . After his release, important politicians of the most 
different nationalities, vrillingly held political conversations 
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with him. If, on the one hand, in these doctrines many 
points of contact with Dante (v. § 208. 8) can be pointed out, 
on the other hand Campanella comes into decided and 
conscious conflict with him on the third point to be men¬ 
tioned, in his view of the papacy. The temporal power of 
the latter is with him one of the most essential points. All 
history proves that high-priests without secular power become 
mere chaplains of secular princes, and that on the other hand, 
where true religion wields the sword along with the w6rd, it 
is irresistible. Both the swords of which Christ says that they 
suffice, are entrusted to the Church, As therefore the dignity 
of the Pope is not comprehended by those who place councils 
over him, the flock over the shepherd, just as little is it 
understood by those who deny him the power to chastise 
rebellious princes. Here, too, history proves that apparently 
victorious councils and princes finally became subject to the 
Pope. The princes gathered round the Pope as a senate— 
that is Campanella’s ideal. It is therefore intelligible, that 
against no politician does he show such rage as against 
Machiavelli {v. infra, § 253). The so vigorously worked out 
(pagan) deification of the principle of nationality of the 
Florentine stands in too glaring contrast to the (catholic) 
universalism of the Calabrian, who ever insists upon the min¬ 
gling of races, and the hatred towards the papacy of the for¬ 
mer is too strikingly ojiposed to the enthusiasm for it of the 
latter, for us to wonder that the latter concerned himself for 
years with the plan of writing • special work against the 
former. He did not do so, but in his political writings he not 
only actually declaims again.st Machiavelli’s aim as diabolical, 
but also against the means which he advised as infernal. 
Although in doing so he perpetually insists that men should 
not be without conscience in the choice of policy, the reader, 
however, like himself, w'ill scarcely forget, that he often gives 
counsels himself which only too well remind us of the prac¬ 
tices with which (rightly or unrightly does not here matter) 
the order of Jesus, which he so highly regards, is frequently 
reproached. 
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Bruno. 

Steffens; Nachge/assene ScJuiften. Berlin, 1846. p. 43-76. Chr. Barthol- 
mbss: Jordano Jirnuo^ 'lorn. i. et n. Pans, 1846-47. F. J. Clemens: 
Gioidam Bruno und Nicolaus von Cusa^ etne philosophuche Abhandlung, 
Bonn, 1847. § 224 Bert!: Vita di Gtotdano Btuno da Nola. 1868. 

I. Giordano Bruno, according to his recently published 
Evidence given on his examination at Venice, which however 
does not appear to be quite exact in regard to chronology, 
was born in 1548 at Nola near Naples, of a good family; he 
entered very )oung into the Dominican order, on which 
occasion he exchanged his name of Philip for that of Brother 
Giordano. His enthusiasm for nature, which in its glowing 
sensuousness announced itself to him as his mistress, necessarily 
brought him into conflict with a calling, which in the name of 
grace demanded a perpetual war against nature. How soon 
he became consi io is of internal discord, whether it was pre¬ 
ceded during a considerable period by enthusiastic piety, and 
whether his youthful treatise dedicated to Pope Pius V., DelV 
Area Noi\ had its .spirit as well as title in common with the 
treatise of Hugo (§ 165, 4), cannot be decided. Occupation 
with poetry, partly frivolous, and the enthusiasm with which 
he was filled by the discoveries of Copernicus, as well as the 
doctrines of Telesius and kindred spirits, were unsuited to 
reconcile him to the cowl of his order. His growing anti¬ 
pathy, moreover, fills him w'ith ever greater hatred against 
what passed for science in his order, scholastic Aristotelianism; 
and the writings of men of such ecclesiastical sympathies as 
Raymond Lully (§ 206) and N kolas of Cusa (§ 224) are zealously 
studied by him only lor the sake of creating new weapons 
against Aristotle and ecclesiastical theology. During such 
inner struggles and also outer conflicts with his superiors, in 
consequence of which he was twice put to the question, one 
or other of the passionate treatises which he subsequently 
printed was in all probability written or at least projected. 
Finally, after keeping himself hidden in various places in 
Italy, he withdrew by flight from the oppression which had 
become unbearable, exchanged the gown of his order for cap 
and sword, and beg^n a life, which thereby became so un¬ 
quiet and restless, that he nowhere found hearers, at least for 
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a long time, who were susceptible to his teaching, and no¬ 
where printers ready to make his doctrines accessible to after 
generations. There was the greatest lack of bath at Geneva 
whither he at first betook himself, but from which the religious 
strictures verging on rigour, which Beza’s all-determining 
influence there maintained, soon drove him away. Then he 
seems to have stayed some time in Lyons and Toulouse, 
to have acted at the latter as teacher of astronomy, indeed, 
according to his Evidence on examination, as Professor of 
Philosophy. Thence he went to Paris, where he would have 
obtained a full professorship, had he been willing to bind 
himself to attend mass. His lectures treated only of the Art of 
Lully. Things printed in Paris also, with the exception of 
the Candelajoy an Italian comedy deriding avarice, supersti¬ 
tion, and pedantry, relate only to the ars magfia. They are : 
Cantus CircteuSy Compendiosa architectura ariis Luliii, and De 
umbris idearum. He soon saw that he could not publicly 
lecture here on the real inner principles of his doctrines. 
Nor did he find a printer for them, at least none who would 
venture such matters in France. He indeed owes it to the 
favour of King Henry III. and other exalted patrons, that 
when he went to England, he w’as received into the house of 
the French ambassador Michel de Castelnau, Seigneur de 
Mauvissier. Along with the latter. Sir Philip Sidney was his 
patron. Queen Elizabeth herself seems to have wished him 
well. When, therefore, his lectures at Oxford on immortality, 
and the Copernican system, were shortly prohibited, he pre¬ 
ferred to live in London in the ciii,lc of his personal friends. 
At the same time, this afforded him an opportunity, through the 
learned printer Vautrollier, who had crossed over from France 
along with him, of at last laying before the world the real 
arcana of his doctrine. This he did in the Italian treatises ; La 
cena della cetteri, Della causa principio ed unOy Del infinilo uni- 
verso e mondiy Spaccio della bestia trionfantCy Cabala del cavallo 
PegasOy Degli eroici furori. The Explicatio triginia sigillorunty 
with the appendix Sigillus sigillorum, was published simul¬ 
taneously in London, but, again, rather relates to the method 
of his teaching than to his doctrine itself. It must be regarded 
as characteristic that the treatises which most breathe hatred 
of the ecclesiastical philosophy, are composed in the vulgar 
tongue. Whether it was that his patrons now left England, 
or there were other causes, at all events Bruno again appears 
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at Paris in 1586, but only as a passing traveller, who presides 
over a three days’ disputation, in which a young Frenchman 
Hennequin, defends Bruno’s Articuli de natura tt fttundo^ 
which were set up against the Aristotelian Physics. At the 
same time, the Figuratio Aristotelici auditus physici was also 
printed. He now tries Germany. Repulsed at Marburg, he 
betakes himself to Wittenberg. In spite of the tolerance 
which he found here, and which he recognises with praise, he 
gave to the light in lectures and treatises during the two years 
which he passed in this place, only exoteric matters, relating 
to rhetoric and the Art of Lully. The Acrotismus, which con¬ 
tains his Paris theses and their defence, and the De lampade 
combinationa Lullianay Deprogressuet lampade logicorum^ and 
Oratio valedictoria, were printed in Wittenberg previous to 
1588, while the Artificium perorandi^ which was not pub¬ 
lished till 1612, was dictated in 1587. Perhaps he thought 
to move more freely in Prague, whither he betook himself in 
1588. He was deceived: only De speciertmi scutinio and 
Articttli centum sex adversus Mathematicos liujus temporis could 
there be printed. Better prospects opened up for him when 
Duke Julius of Brunswick invited him to Helmstadt But 
he had scarcely arrived, when, on the death of his patron, he 
had to give an Oratio consolaforia, came also into conflict 
with the preacher Boethius, who publicly excommunicated 
him, and although he nevertheless remained a year at Helm¬ 
stadt, all this made his stay painful. In the year 1591 he is 
found in Frankfort, where besides De imaginum signorum et 
idcarum compositione, the three Latin didactic poems: De. 
triplui niinimo et mensura, De monadc numero et figura^ De 
tmmettso et inniimcrabilibus s, De universo et mundisy along 
with remarks, were printed, which with the two pieces in 
Italian : Della causa and DeC infinito, are the most important 
for the knowledge of his teaching. During the printing of these, 
as we are informed by his publLsher, Sir Philip Sidney’s friend 
Wechcl, the printer in Frankfort, Bruno left Frankfort and 
Germany, ^nd seems in his flight to have touched at Zurich, 
and there to have dictated the Summa ierminorum metaphysi- 
corum, which first appeared at Zurich in 1595, subsequently in 
an enlarged form at Marburg in 1612. Mocenigo, who byin« 
vitation had induced him to make his journey to Italy, became, 
through morbid self-love, as it appears, informer against him 
with the Inquisition. Even .although the Venetians would 
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not deliver him up to Rome on the first demand of the Grand 
Inquisitor, they kept him imprisoned, and soon yielded to the 
repeated threat Brought to Rome in 1593, he withstood for 
nearly seven years the offer of retractation, and suffered death 
by fire on the 17th February, 1600, as a “heretic and 
heresiarch,” uttering the lofty words : “ Your judgment makes 
yourselves to tremble more than me.” Bruno’s writings, 
being printed in few numbers, had become very scarce, when 
those that were in Italian were published by Ad. Wagner : 
Opere di Giordano Brmi<K vol. i. et ii., Lips. 1830. The edition : 
Jordani Bruni Nolani scripta gna Latine confccit omnia ed. 
A. F. Gfrdrer, Stutt, Lond. et Paris, 1834, was intended to 
supplement this ; but the publication unfortunately came to a 
stand-still, so that in it not only the two academic orations, 
but also the three most important writings, the didactic 
poems published at Frankfort, are wanting. Moreover there 
is no attempt to follow the chronological order. Besides 
these works, there arc several quoted by Bruno himself. 
Among others, a certain Liber triginta siatuartm, of which 
some years ago Tross, the bookselling firm in Paris, an¬ 
nounced that they possessed a MS., written in Padua in 
1591. The same firm also announced several autograph 
treatises of Bruno which have hitherto remained unprinted. 

2. If any one cared to gather together, as foreign matter, 
all the sentences which Bruno has borrowed from earlier 
authors, the result would be a rich store. He himself often 
speaks of these borrowings, as if he were a pure eclectic (cf. tnt. 
ai., Della causa, p. 258 ; De umbre, id., j). 299). But he 
shows himself different from the syncretists, inasmuch as 
he distinguishes and weighs most exactly the worth of his 
authorities. Among the anejents he es[)ecially exalts Pytha¬ 
goras ; he complains of Plato, that in order to make him¬ 
self original he often corrupted the doctrines of Pythagoras. 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics arc often quoted, but rarely 
except to confute them. As against them, he indeed calls him¬ 
self a Platonist. He often takes the Stoics under his protec¬ 
tion, still more the Epicureans; scarcely any one so often 
serves him as an authority as Lucretius, who like himself 
deified nature. He refers both to orientalising Hellenists 
and to Hellenising orientals. On Albert and Thomas he 
expresses himself more coolly—cooler still on Duns. The 
fact that on one occasion he places the first of these three far 
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above Aristotle, is, in the first place, no great praise in his 
mouth; moreover secondly, it was said when it was a question 
of praising Germany. He speaks with great recognition of 
Raymond Lully, but only on account of his method, which he 
regarded as a really divine invention. But his reverence for 
Nicolas of Cusa is unmeasured (§ 244); he leans so much 
on him, that he might almost be called his disciple. Even the 
ideas on account of which he has such a high regard for 
Copernicus, the infinitude of space and the motion of the earth, 
he looks upon not as his discoveries but as those of the Cusan. 
Along with these, Telesius is always mentioned with praise, 
and not only in controversy with the Peripatetics but in many 
of his physical statements also, Bruno attaches himself to him. 
That the first alone is not enough to ennoble, he shows in his 
rejectory verdicts on P. Ramus (v. supra, § 239) and Patritius 
{v. § 244). Paracelsus (cf. § 241) he considers a most gifted 
physician, but as little of a philosopher as Copernicus. He 
speaks with decided want of respect of the “grammarians,” 
who would substitute philology for philosophy, and who cry 
out against every one who, because he has new thoughts, uses 
new words. In this connection he makes plain allusion to 
Nizolius and other Ciceronians, and reproaches them with 
lack of independence. 

3. Such a demand upon others is a proof that Bruno regards 
himself as an original thinker, with which also his certainty of 
better recognition from posterity than from his contemporaries 
agrees. And in this he is justified in spite of all his borrow¬ 
ings, for all doctrines, be they borrowed from whom they may, 
receive in hi.s mouth an entirely new and hitherto unheard-of 
relation to the Romish Church and all Christendom. His 
original act is that he has broken with both. With the 
piuely formal investigations, which form the content of his 
Paris writings, this could not become so apparent. Hence 
even if prudence had not guided him in Paris, as later in 
Wittenberg, yet the choice of his subject would have made 
reticence a duty. In his treatment of the Art of Lully, 
incidental remarks at most could find a place, as when he 
says that it was mere foolishness when Lully by his great 
discovery thought himself able to prove: qucE emttra amne 
ratiocinium, philosopkiam, aiiam fidem et credulitatem, salts 
Ckristicolis sunt revclaia^ In the Paris as well as the 
Wittenberg writings, Bruno proceeds as if he knew only that 
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form of the Lullian Art which it had latterly received in the 
Ars comptndwsa^ Tabula gemralis and its Brevis praciua^ 
where, that is to say, the former sixteen predicates of hgure 
A are reduced to nine, and the many rings of the Figura 
ufiiversalis to four {p. sup., § 206, 4, 10, 11); but he sots Lully’s 
representations before his readers in such a way that, e.g.^ 
he never once explains what Lully means by the letter T, on 
account of which his ternions acquire the appearance of qua¬ 
ternions. (So in the Paris treatises; those from Wittenberg 
give this explanation and are therefore more intelligible.) The 
Paris writings on the whole, rather exalt the mnemonic use of 
the great Art, the Wittenberg its topical use for speaking and 
disputing. The two treatises on the Shadows of Ideas and on 
the Logic-hunt {i.e. for truth) take up a somewhat freer position 
towards Lully, but they also relate rather to the method than 
the object of knowledge, and must therefore like all the Latin 
treatises with exception of the Frankfort three, be reckoned 
among the exoteric writings, which do not develop the pecu¬ 
liar secrets of his teaching, but for that reason also do not betray 
his position towards the Church. That he did not dare do this 
where he desired to work in a University, Toulouse, Paris and 
Oxford had shown him, nor did he subsequently forget it 
in Wittenberg and Helmstadt. Only among educated men of 
the world, or when he addressed an advanced posterity, could 
he give way to the force of his deepest convictions. These 
works, in which he speaks not the language sanctioned by the 
Church, but the profane speech v hich was his mother-tongue, 
and at the same time that of educated courts, are written for 
both. His break with the ecclesiastical view is impressed 
on none of his Italian works so glaringly as on the Spaccio : 
it is as if the author, in a circle of scientifically educated patrons, 
under the protection of a queen excommunicated by the Pope, 
felt himself at last free from the oppression, under which he had 
languished in Italy, Geneva, Toulouse, Paris, and Oxford, and 
now let forth all his hatred and wrath. The Bestia trimfante, 
indeed, which he here prepared, is not, as many have concluded 
from the title, the Pope or the papacy; rather in this treatise 
Bruno explains the fundamental ideas of his moral philosophy, 
oy relating how Jupiter took counsel with the gods as to 
the new names which were to be given to the stars, in place 
of the old mythcdogical ones, in order that, inasmuch as 
for these names purely ethical conceptions (truth, cunning, 
VOL. :. TT u 
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legality, etc.), were to be taken, and on the other hand,^the 
former monsters in the heavens were to be banished as sym¬ 
bols of vices, men would come to reverence the former instead 
of the latter, which had hitherto been triumphant. But in 
the working out of this theme, above all in the utterances of 
Momus (conscience personified), there is expressed such scorn 
of the Christian dogmas, that it cannot be regarded as acci¬ 
dental, when the same individual who here on the subject of 
the centaurs scoffs at the union of two natures, and who had 
previously written against transubstantiation and had refused 
to attend mass, afterwards at his death turned away unwill 
ingly from the crucifix. To him, who only ranks Jesus with 
Pythagoras, and to whom the “ Galileans ” were just the same 
as the disciples of other wise men, the dogma of the God-man 
was a stone of stumbling. But if (z/. § 117) the dogma of the 
God-man was Christianity in nuce, then this determines Bruno’s 
attitude towards Christianity. We may not call him an atheist, 
we may not call him irreligious: his hroici furori exhibit a re¬ 
ligious enthusiasm which verges on God-intoxication, and gives 
‘ him a right to the name he willingly used, Philotheus. But his 
religiosity has no Christian colouring, his enthusiasm is much 
rather to be comjiared with that which meets us in the hymn of 
Cleanthes (§ 97, 3) than with that of a Bonaventura, and this 
he himself knows very well. Accordingly, in introducing the 
names of the gods of mythology, he is much more in earnest 
than Dante, and further, accordingly, his attacks on the Cucul- 
laii are always designed against the Romish Church; but it 
does not follow that the Lutheran or Calvinistic confession was 
more satisfactory to him : against justification by faith alone 
he scoffs quite as bitterly. He even attempts, and he is the 
first to do so, to place himself outside of Christianity altogether 
and thereby confirms the word of Him who said ; “ he who is 
not for Me is against Me." Broken love is hate. He himself 
knows that his doctrine is pagan, for that reason he calls it 
ancient and primitive i^Cenay p. 127). 

4. With this renunciation of Christianity, however, the doc¬ 
trine, of which Bruno always confesses himself to be the 
disciple, when he not only announces the coincideniia oppO' 
siiorum as his principle, but adopts its chief consequences,o—» 
the doctrine, namely, of Nicolas of Cusa, must undergo very 
essential modifications. With the latter, the doctrine of die 
God-man had been the centre of his speculations, inasmuch 
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as in the God^man the infinite was one with the finite, and 
therefore also the monism or totality which the doctrine of the 
infinite had exhibited, balanced the pluralism or individualism 
in the doctrine of the finite; and again, inasmuch as the Church 
was only the God-man extended to an organism, the churchly 
character of his doctrine followed of itself. It is not only 
the latter traits which the now de*christianised doctrine loses 
in the Nolan, but also monism and pluralism are now separated, 
and, so far as this happens, approach the two extremes wliich 
Nicolas had so happily avoided—Pantheism and Atomism. 
Bruno nowhere verges so nearly on Pantheism as in the two 
Italian treatises, which appeared contemporaneously with the 
Spaccio ,—the treatise Deila causa^ from which for that very 
reason F. H. Jacobi could make extracts to show its relation¬ 
ship to Spinoza, and the Del Jnfimto. What the Cusan had 
said of God, is predicated (or nearly so) in these two writings, 
of the world-soul, which Nicolas had denied, and thus the 
universe, endowed with a soul, is almost set in the place of 
God. In doing this, Bruno is so conscious of his approximation 
to the Pantheism of the Stoics, that he willingly cites their all- 
permcating Zeus in confirmation of his doctrine. The univer¬ 
sal intelligence, which is determined not as cause (drawing 
from the outside), but as the principle of all things driving 
from within, is expressly regarded as the highest faculty of the 
world-soul. It is quite identical with his power-of-being, i.e,, 
matter, so that matter is not to be regarded with the Peripa¬ 
tetics as a prope nihil, but r«uher with David of Dinant 
(§ 192) as something divine : as the infinite ether which bears 
all things in its bosom and sends them forth from itself. This 
ether or universum, endow'ed with soul, filling infinite space, 
is, because it comprehends, all things, the greatest of all; be¬ 
cause it is present in ail, it is the smallest of all and unites iill 
other contrasts as it does these ; because it is infinitely swift, 
it rests ; because it is everywhere the centre, it is everywhere 
(or also nowhere) the periphery, etc. In this infinite universum 
the planets and comets move, by their own inner soul-force and 
not by a primus motor imagined by the Peripatetics, round 
their suns, and so form an infinite multitude of worlds, be¬ 
tween which only those suppose metacosms to exist who 
dream of cuplike heavens. The universum or All must not be 
confused with the world, or even with the complex of all things. 
The world is only a solar system. Things, again, are only 
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changing transitory modes or circumstances (eirconstanzie) of 
the All, which ever give place to new modes, while the univer- 
sum, as it is already all it can be, always remains the same. 
Therefore the world-soul, as this one and self-same, is in the 
plant and the beast not only at the same time but in exactly the 
same mode ; the difference in the souls of plants and beasts, 
comes only from the limited plant and beast nature, added 
to the former. While the infinite universum is eternally what 
it has the power to be, everything in finite, individual existence 
realizes in itself what it has the power to be, only successively; 
all things, therefore, the corporeal or extended as well as the in¬ 
tellectual, for in their substance they are not different, gradually 
pass through the possibilities that belong to them, the beast 
souls rise to human souls, etc. The individual beings which are 
perceived by observation, are hence, not as they are mirrored 
by perception, substances, but accidents, and are recognised as 
such by reason. Reason, that is to say, is caused by the senses 
to rise to that which unites in itself all contrasts, and to which the 
things perceived are accidents. Bruno is quite conscious that 
this unity docs not coincide with the God of the theologians, 
hence he separates philosophy from theology, limits the former 
entirely to the consideration of nature, and asserts that the 
true philosopher and the believing theologian have nothing in 
common {De//a aattsa, p. 275). Nicolas, who would never have 
conceded this, has to thank him for the reproach, that his 
priest’s robes had too much narrowed him. 

5. If the two London treatises had showed how near Bruno 
succeeded in bringing the doctrine of the Cusan to Stoical 
nature-pantheism, the three Frankfort didactic poems, on the 
other hand, show how much that is akin to Democritus and 
Lucretius may be drawn from that doctrine. It happens, how- 
evor, with far less one-sided logical sequence than in the case 
of the opposite tendency. Whether in the seven years between 
the publication of the Della causa and of the De triplici minitno, 
the experience that in an exclusively theological university, 
diversity df belief was quietly tolerated, had modified his 
asperity against theology; whether he actually from inw'ard 
necessity adopted the Reformed confession at Helmstadt, as 
has been inferred by some from an expression in the Oratta ♦ 
consolatoria and the fact of .his excommunication ; or whether 
his earlier indignation may have given way to quiet indiffer¬ 
ence which might almost be concluded from the fact that (De 
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imtntnso^ Lib, iii. p. 332), he only sees stupidity unworthy of 
an answer, in the attacks upon physics by means of Scripture 
texts, —it is enough that the fact is not to be denied, that in 
his later writings, Bruno does not express himself so harshly 
on the subject of theology, and also that he again more nearly 
approaches the original teaching of Nicolas of Cusa. The 
three stages, Deus—{ejfficiens *//<?, quocunque appdietur no- 
mine, universalis, he says, De immenso, i. i, p. 151 )—Natura 
and Ratio are placed together in the most manifold forms, as 
Mens super omnia, omnibus insifa, omnia pervadens, or a« 
dictans, faciens, coniemplans, finally as Monas, Numerus and 
Numerus numerans, so that the first bears the Ideas in itself, 
the second exhibits their vestigia, the third comprehends 
their umbra, and that Tolum, Omnia, and Singulum corre¬ 
spond to this series; and it is the task of man to recognise 
the omniformis Deus from the omniformis imago ejus, etc. 
Even now, too, he will not have a separation of God and 
the universe ; God is to be neither supra nor extra omnia, but 
in omnibusprasentissimus (Ibid., viii. 10, p. 649), just as the 
entitas is in all entibus ; but that the two are more distinguished 
than in the Italian writings, and that he can in good faith 
adopt the distinction of the Cusan between implicatio and 
explicatio, seems indubitable. Hand in hand with this re¬ 
treat from Pantheism there goes the correlative that the 
tendency opposed to it comes so into the foreground, that, if 
the roots of Spinozism (z/. § 272) were rightly seen in the 
Della causa, his treatises Dc mimmo and De nionade may per¬ 
haps with even greater correctness be called the sources out 
of which Leibnitz (v. § 288) created his Monadology, The 
fundamental proposition of Nicolas, that there is no endless 
progress in the sphere of the divisible, leads Bruno to the 
assertion, that the last ground is everywhere a minimum, which 
is related to things as unity is to number, as the atom to the 
body. Even the mathematical conceptions of line, surface, 
etc., form no exception. It is indeed true of those points, which 
are the limits of lines, that the line does not consist of them, 
but they originate in it. But a distinction must be made be¬ 
tween terminus qui nulla est pars and minimum quod prima 
• est pars. When the mathematician speaks of infinity, he in 
reality only says : as much as great, or: indefinitely great, and 
it would be better that instead of infinitum he should much 
father say indefinitum. The point, not as terminus, but as 
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prima pars, is when it is moved, the line, and the latter, the 
prima pars of the surface, is when it is moved the surface. 
Therefore the point properly contains all dimensions, since 
they are its proofs, just as the seed contains the body, because 
the latter is only the extension of its own minima pars, the seed. 
If. as we must, we conceive of the minima as spherical, it 
may be shown by schematical representation, why in every 
' quadrate the minima of the sides must be conceived of as 
denser, those of the diagonals rarer (Incommensurability), and 
similarly, that it is incorrect that an indefinite number of lines 
starting from the periphery touch the centre, etc. As mathe¬ 
matical difficulties can only be explained by mathematical 
minima, so a host of physical difficulties can only be explained 
by physical minima. Such are touch, the attraction of bodies, 
and the fact that there are no two things exactly alike. In 
general it must be steadfastly' held that without a minimum 
caloris, Inminis, etc., there can neither be question of increase 
nor of comparison, as the minimum universally serves as unit 
of measure. In like manner, finally, we must conceive in the 
third place of metaphysical minima (hence dc triplici minimd). 
Those who conceive of the soul as an entelechy or harmony, 
cannot conceive of its immortality; but of course those can 
who conceive it as a really indivisible unity, which in death 
can at most withdraw and contract itself into itself, as at birth 
it passed into expansion. If the name monas, which is pro¬ 
perly suitable for the minimiim of number, be applied to all 
minima, then the monads are the germs (in modern term¬ 
inology, the differentials) of all actuality ; and the principle of 
all principles, the Monas monadum is then God, who because 
all things consist of Him is the minimum, because all things 
are in Him, is the maximum. 

6. The sentence last quoted, taken like all the others on the 
minima from the treatise Dc tripl. 7 mn., prepares the way for 
the transition from the explanation of the original unity to the 
system of relative unities. It forms the subject of the treatise 
De monade, to which there is immediately attached the treatise 
Dc immenso, which naturally exhibits much agreement with the 
Italian treatise Del Injitiito. The development of the one 
through all the following numbers up to ten, as the number ’ 
of perfection, to explain which, besides the commentary which 
accompanies the verses, graphic schemes are designed, has 
little interest More interest, on the other hand, attaches t6 
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his manner of expressing himself on development in general 
There he especially emphasises, that the framing of the world 
IS throughout not to be conceived as arbitrary, but as a neces¬ 
sary. and just for that reason, free act Freedom and necessity 
are one, because both exclude violence. As it is incompatible 
with the nature of God that He should not frame a universe, 
so also is it that He should make a finite universe. The in¬ 
finite All contains an endless multitude of worlds, which, each 
complete in its kind, in their totality exhibit the highest con¬ 
ceivable perfection. Taken absolutely, nothing is imperfect or 
evil; only in relation to others does it appear so, and what is 
an evil to the one is a good to the other. The more man 
raises himself to the contemplation of the whole, the more does 
the idea of evil disappear from him. Least of all will he re¬ 
gard death as such. The wise man does not fear death, there 
can even come occasions when he seeks it, or at least goes to 
meet it peacefully. (This was written immediately before 
Bruno entered upon his journey to Italy.) 

§ 248- 

I. Bruno is one of the many examples, which show that the 
breaking of the chains of slavery is not by itself enough to 
confer freedom. All his bitterness against the monk’s cowl, 
all his yearning to belong entirely to the world, does not take 
from him that monkish nature, which, even in the circle of his 
friends, makes him a strange phenomenon, and isolates him; 
and all his hatred against schoL.sticism, does not prevent him 
from taking as his guides Lully, in whom the middle period, 
and the Cusan, in whom the final period of scholasticism cul¬ 
minated. Neither the residence in the cloister, which he at 
first chose from liking and afterwards could not endure, nor 
his after life at places where only the dominant confession had 
adherents, was suited to the attainment of the untrammelled 
and free position in relation to the Church, towards which the 
spirit of this period was tending. Quite another spirit is 
developed, where different confessions appear alongside of one 
another, and where experience has taught that unbending main¬ 
tenance of these distinctions leads to hatred and unrest, while 
to abstract from them, gives zest to the charm of social life, 
because it widens the circle of vision. When this atmosphere 
is entered by those who from their birth stand outside the 
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Roman Catholic Church, and who by birth, education and 
career have turned away from the spiritual and towards the 
secular, then we have given the objective and subjective 
conditions for a way of looking at the world, which, just be¬ 
cause every bond with the Church has ceased to exist, permits 
her to exist in her own sphere, and is angry, not with her, but 
only with scholasticism, that intermingling of the ecclesiastical 
and the secular. 

2. How entirely the conditions of the formation of that 
spiritual atmosphere were supplied, exactly in the middle and 
southern provinces of France, is seen in a closer study of 
the type of those who help to form it, Michel de Montaigne 
(b. 1533, d. 1592), as he exhibits his character in the three 
books of his /issajfs, which were published in 1580 by himself, 
in enlarged form in 1593, and afterwards frequently, among 
others, by Didot in 1859. The son of an Englishman by 
birth, so versed in Latin before he knew his mother tongue 
that his subsequent teacher Muret was ashamed to speak 
Latin with him, early acquainted with Roman authors, while 
quite young a highly respected councillor of the Parliament 
of Bordeaux, where acquaintance connected him with very 
many, and friendship with one of the most important intellects 
of his time; finally, while still in full vigour, living as an inde¬ 
pendent landed nobleman, who always returned home from his 
journeys with delight, Montaigne moulded himself into a true 
ideal of highly cultivated practical wisdom. An extraordinarily 
fine knowledge of men, founded on self-observation, is his pur¬ 
suit, and he sets down the fruits of this pursuit in his Essays, of 
which he therefore repeats that they were intended to portray 
nothing but himself; of course including the world, as it mir¬ 
rored itself in his brain. Thoroughly cultured, but the foe of 
all pedantry, an honourable Catholic, but tolerant, and seeing 
only harm in all religious strife, captivated with the Stoical 
doctrine in Seneca, but disinclined to all extremes, and there¬ 
fore devoted above all to Plutarch, whom he read in Amyot’s 
translation, an admirer of man’s high task, but conscious of 
his weaknesses, and taking enjoyment with zest from principle, 
there is developed in him that moderate scepticism, which in 
all giges is wont to be the peculiar characteristic of refined men 
of the world. With Montaigne, however, it is based upon 
the respect which he has for every individuality, and which, 
when he sees how differently each man judges, compels him 
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to concede that ah, t.e., that none, are right. Essays like the 
25th of,the First Book, on Education, the 8th in the Second 
Book, on the Love of Parents, or the 13th. of the Third Book, 
on Experience—show in its most amiable form the don sens of 
the cultivated cavalier. The longest of the essays, the 12th of 
the Second Book, the apology of Raymond of Sabunde, whose 
natural theology Montaigne at the wish of his father had 
translated, contains pretty completely what is said piecemeal 
in the rest, on the limits of knowledge and its relation to faith. 

3. In spite of the fact that Montaigne often contrasts his 
“ gossip and fantasies *’ to scientific philosophising, ^nd 
would certainly have been very much astonished if any one 
had called him a philosopher by profession, the attempt was 
nevertheless made to bring his thoughts into systematic form 
by his friend, the distinguished pulpit orator Pilrre Charron 
(b. 1541, d. 1603). Not exactly to their advantage, for any one 
who goes from Montaigne’s £ssays to Charron’s three books 
De la Sa^esse (published first at Bordeaux in 1601, afterwards 
i.a. at Amsterdam, in 1662) will hardly find in the latter one 
single thought which is not more attractively handled in the 
former. In the First Book, self-knowledge is first extolled in 
five treatises (La vraie science el le vrai ^tude de Phomme dest 
I'kommCy he says), then the way to it is pointed out in the detailed 
development of the peculiarity of man, his difference from 
other beings, the differences of nature, calling, rank, etc. The 
Second Book, which treats of the general rules of wisdom, 
develops in twelve chapters the presuppositions of wisdom, 
places its essence in uprightness (prud'kommie, probiU), 
shows how it expresses itself in true piety, and how its fruit 
is quietness and indifference. Finally, in the Third Book, it is 
shown in forty-two chapters, bow wisdom may be analysed into 
the four cardinal virtues. The scholastic dress, in which these 
thoughts here appear, is probably the reason why learned 
writers take more notice of this book than of its real source. 
Charron was vehemently attacked, and he was especially re¬ 
proached with having contradicted what he had taught in 
earlier apologetic writings. Incorrectly so, for he is in 
earnest when he attaches to his depreciation of knowledge, 
exaltation of faith. His faith is only larger-hearted than that 
of his opponents. He would neither make the Protest¬ 
ants out to be barren of all truth, nor regard the Catholic 
doctrine as free from all human ingredients. . 
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4i Finally, Francis Sanchez, bom in Portugal in 156a, 
educated like Montaigne at Bordeaux, was as early as his 
twenty-second year-Professor of Medicine in Montpellier, and 
died as Professor of Medicine and Philosophy at Toulouse, 
in 1632. With the exception of his sceptical Ckef^^ceuvre 
{Quod nihil scitur\ which, if the ordinary accounts be correct, 
must have appeared as early as his nineteenth year, his 
writings were not published till after his death (Tolos. Tect., 
1636, 4to). The internal contradiction into which he fell 
from the fact that he was bound by his office to comment on 
Aristotle, whom he despised, gives to scepticism in him more 
sharpness and bitterness than it had in Montaigne and Char- 
ron. Since there is real knowledge only of that which one 
has one’s self created, it is properly possessed by God alone. 
Hence our wisdom is folly with God. Exactly as the ignor¬ 
ant refer everything that happens to God, the philosopher 
in the end comes to the same conclusion ; only that he does 
not, like the ignorant, pass over the secondary causes, but 
passes upwards by them as far as they go. Of these second¬ 
ary causes there are still very many to be sought out, and that 
is the subject of the true philosophy, whereas philosophy 
hitherto has only busied itself with words. Although for him, 
as a physician, the investigation of physical laws must have had 
more interest than for his predecessors, yet Sanchez showed, 
like the man of the world and the pastor of souls, interest in 
the atrocities of men; and their differences brought him, as 
they brought them, to more cautious judgment of others, and 
to shame of over self-exaltation. “ The more I think, the 
more doubtful I become,” he often says. 

Cf. Gerkrath : Franz Sanchez, €m Bettrag zur Ge^chichte der pluhsophischen 
Bewe^ngen tin Anfange der neuren Zeit. Wien, i860. 

5. Through the influence of men like the three just named, 
France at this period becomes more and more of a great 
academy of practical wisdom, which spreads in wider and 
wider cincles the feeling, that there is no use in philosophy— 
which as it had given to the universities their greatest glory, 
so now received payment of the debt of gratitude almost from 
the universities alone—that intercourse with men, but espect* 
ally the visiting by travel of foreign countries, is the -triie 
Jiigh school, in which men unlearn the habit of holding 
universally valid what is valid for themselves, and so emanci** 
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pate themselves from prejudices; that* finally, a worldly astute¬ 
ness dosely applied to given conditions, is the greater part, if 
not the whole, of true wisdom. For that very reason it was 
not incorrect, but it was inadequate, when these thinkers were 
called sceptics ; to do so was to foi^et the positive moment 
which distinguishes them from mere sceptics. Neither is 
their know-nothingness a mere negative condition, nor do they 
strive after the negative immovability, after which the sceptics 
of antiquity longed. The former is not the case, for when we 
see with what confidence a Sanchez promises new discoveries 
and inventions, we recognise that it is really only the know¬ 
ledge which we possess as yet, that he estimates as of so little 
worth. The latter is not the case, for the eudaemonism of a 
Montaigne, his hope that ere long better men than those of 
to-day will live on earth, stand in conscious opposition to self- 
isolating ataraxy. To build on the ruins of past science, 
the bankruptcy of which they loudly proclaim, an edifice of 
pleasanter and more useful wisdom of life, is the task to which 
these men invite the world, and inasmuch as they send out 
their summons to the whole world and find believing hearers 
everywhere, they, as was formerly said (§ 62) of the Sophists, 
made a return to the wisdom of the schools impossi!)le, drew 
a line through the previous development, and levelled the 
soil in which the germ of a new development might be laid. 

. 6. According to what has been said, it would be a mis¬ 
take to close the third period of the Middle Ages with 
Montaigne and those who were akin to him in spirit. For, 
to occupy a place such as was assigned (§ 144) to Augustine, 
and (§ 224) to Nicolas of Cusa. there is required more than 
the supplying of directions for pleasant wisdom of life. For 
it, there is first required that all this vague hesitation be¬ 
tween mere mistrust of past science and mistrust of all 
science should cease, therefore that without any colouring of 
scepticism, past science should be broken with ; for it, there is 
required that it should be shown why the scholasticism which 
had certainly fallen into disrespect among men of the world 
deserves the same disrespect even from those who were 
scholastically educated; further, it must be shown, why the 
dHft of men's spirits towards nature, which causes a man like 
Montaigne to envy the time when there were no clothes, has 
a rfeal justification i finally, it must appear not only as a happy 
accident of the study of the natural sciences, that by its 
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means life becomes pleasanter and happier, but with conscious 
exclusion of all ideal ends and those which transcend the 
actual world, whether they be ecclesiastical or whether they 
be those of self-sufficient knowledge, those ends which deter¬ 
mine our daily impulses must be represented as the projjer 
end and aim of science. Therewith, instead of the merely 
intellectual and cultivated wisdom of life, a scientific . 
secular wisdom will appear, which in this case better 
deserves the name than in all previous appearances, because it 
became so secular, that even the last link of relationship to 
the Church, hate and fear, ceases, and gives place to indif¬ 
ference. At the same time, it may be admitted that without 
French secular wisdom, this advance was impossible, as it w'as 
also admitted that without the w’ork of the Sophists, Socratism 
and Platonism would not have been possible. That to which 
Montaigne and his French intellectual kinsmen .formed the 
prelude, was completed by Bacon, a Protestant, and born in 
England, but nourished on their ideas. 

§ 249. 

Bacon. 

\V. Rawloy: T/te Life of the Right Honotttable Francis Bacon, 1670. (To 
be found in .almost all the Latin editions.) K. Fischer: Franz Bacon von 
Vmdam. Ixipz., 1856 (the second edition entirely altered: Francis 
Bacon und seine Kachfolger. Leip/., 1875). J. Spedding : The Letters' 
and Life if Ft ancis Bacon. [Complete in 7 vols. Lond., 1861-74.—Ed.] 

I. Fkvncis Bacon, the youngest son of Nicolas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, was born on the 
22nd Jan., 1560 (if we follow the contemporary English usage 
of beginning the year with the 25th March ; by our reckoning 
1561), and was able to leave Cambridge after a completed 
curriculum of study, as early as 1575. A residence of two 
years in Paris, whither he accompanied the English ambas¬ 
sador, which was very important for his development, could ' 
not be prolonged, as his father died without securing to him by 
will the sums which had been laid up for his favourite son. 
Hence there remained nothing for him but to adopt the career 
of a practical lawyer, and so in 1580 he is seen beginning the 
legal curriculum at Gray's Inn, during the course of which 
he already attracted the attention of Queen Elizabeth. The 
entire want of means, doubly painful on account of his .dis* 
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ttnguished connections, the mass of debts, prospects, during 
twenty*three years always recurring and always melting away, 
of beaming a salaried instead of an unsalaried official,—all 
this might have impressed the habit of striving for money on 
even a stronger character, how much more on him with his de¬ 
sire for glitter and show. His legal practice was unimportant; 
so much the greater was his reputation as a member of Parlia¬ 
ment (from 1584), and as an author, from the time when 
inspired by Montaigne he published his literary and moral 
Essays which (in innumerable editions) gradually in¬ 

creased in number from ten to fifty-eight: in the Latin editions 
they are entitled sermones fideUs. The rigour with which Bacon 
has been censured for acting on the fall of his patron Essex as 
advocate of the complainant and afterwards laying before the 
public an account of the process justifying the Queen, appears 
unjust to any one who considers how Bacon exerted himself 
to bring the Earl to reason and the Queen to mercy, and at 
the same time, that in virtue of his office he was bound to per¬ 
form whatever duty the Queen laid upon him. It was not 
till the accession of James, with whom he was closely united 
by mutual respect for scientific knowledge, that Bacon’s posi¬ 
tion changed. By the favour of his king he was endowed 
with six offices and three titles in succession. When he had be¬ 
come Lord Keeperoflhe Seal, Lord Chancellor, Baron Verulam, 
Viscount St. Albans, the catastrophe overtook him. On the 
accusation of taking bribes, he confessed himself guilty, was 
deprived of all his offices, even for a few days imprisoned. 
" Never was a judgment juster,” l.e says subsequently, “ and 
yet England never had before me so honest a Lord Chan¬ 
cellor.” All later offers of return to public life he refused, and 
died in rural retirement, busied only with science, on the 9th 
April, 1626. In this period of retirement falls the publication, 
though not indeed the composition, of most of his works. 
Before his fall, there appeared the Cogitata et vha, comf^leted 
as early as 1607, which appeared in 1620 as the (twelve times 
re-written) Novum Organon^ after it the Advancement oj 
Learnings composed in 1603, published in 1605, much enlarged 
in 1623, as De dignitate et augmeniis scientiarum. After his 
death there appeared the Sylva sylvarum s. historia naturahs 
(1664, Frankf., Schonwetter). Besides these, Grutcr published 
a collection, which contains the Cogitata et visa, Descriptio 
globi intellectualist Thema cceli, De fluxu et rejluxu marts, De 
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principiis et originihus s. Parmenidis ei Teiesii pkUosopku^ 
lastly a number of short essays under the general title Ift^peius 
philosophici. As in general Bacon was sooner recognised 
abroaa than among his own people, the first <x>llected edition 
of his tvorks appeared in Latin at Frankfort-on*the-Main 
(1665, Schtinwetter, Fol.). It was only later that the admira¬ 
tion amounting almost to deification began, from which there is 
now a reaction in England, at least with regard to his character. 
Of the English editions, the London edition of 1740 with the 
life by Mallet may be mentioned as the chief, that of Spedding 
(Ellis & Heath, Lond. 7 vols. 8vo, 1857-59) as the most 
modern, to which Spedding’s biography and collection of 
letters referred to above is attached. 

2. Even for the youthful Cambridge student it was already 
an established conviction that the condition of the entire circle 
of the sciences was a melancholy one, and that he himself was 
called to contribute to the bettering of it. How little he lost 
sight of this ** Jnsiauratio Magna " during his legal and poli¬ 
tical labours is proved, amongst other evidence, by the title 
which he prefixed to a youthful writing : Tempons partus 
maximus. I'lie older he became, the more he perceived that 
an attempt at restoration must be preceded by a demonstra¬ 
tion that present science was really so defective. This 
demonstration is given in the Advancement of Learning, 
which in its enlarged form as : De dignitate et augmentis 
scientiamm is for that very reason designated as the First 
Part of his great work. In order that there may be no gap 
in his proof, it is first of all necessary that the whole sphere 
of knowledge {globus intellectualis) should be exhibited in 
an cncyclopa;dic survey, and then in the second place, that 
it should be shown in regard to each science, what it still 
leaves to be desired. Human science (so-called in con¬ 
trast to divinely revealed theology), is best divided according 
to the three fundamental faculties of the human soul—memory, 
fancy, and reason, into history, poetr)% and philosophy. His¬ 
tory is dividted into history^ proper and natural history. In 
the former, the historia civilis, are to be included Church 
History, the History of Literature, which as yet we have not 
at all, and lastly the History of Philosophy. The historia 
naiuralis again, narrates the working of nature, both where 
she is free, and where she errs, and lastly, where she is com¬ 
pelled by force. Even wu'th reference to the first our know- 
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led^e is very defective, but much more so with regard to the 
second and third, the Momtra and Artefacta, Poeiry is 
divided by Bacon into narrative {u€, ^pic)^ dramatic and 
parabolic (i. 4 . didactic) ; the last he ranks highest and quotes 
as examples of it the myths of Pan, Perseus, and Dionysus, 
which he attempts to explain. (He sets himself a similar 
task in the treatise dedicated to the University of Cam¬ 
bridge: De sapimtia veterum, 1609.) 

3. With the third book of the treatise De dign» et auptL sc.. 
Bacon passes on to Philosopky. It is divided according to 
subjects into the doctrines of God, of Nature, and of Man ; but 
underlying all three as their common basis is the philosopkia 
prima, which must not, like that which has hitherto been so 
called, be a mixture of theological, physical, and logical proposi¬ 
tions, but must develop the properly transcendent conceptions 
and axioms, i.e. those which go beyond all particular spheres, 
and must demonstrate what is ens and what non-ens, what is 
possible, and what impossible, etc., and the reason why many 
axioms which were regarded as merely mathematical, have 
quite the same validity in politics. The three parts of philo¬ 
sophy mentioned he compares with optical phenomena: our 
knowledge of God is compared to the ray which is broken by 
entering into another medium, our knowlege of nature to the 
direct ray, our knowledge of ourselves to the reflected ray. 
J ust for that reason Natural Theology must be content with 
controverting the arguments for Atheism. Because in current 
theology, the desire is rather to prove the truth of dogmas, 
we ought not in her case so much as in the other sciences to 
complain of lack, but rather of superfluity. The Pagan idea 
that the world is not the work, but the image of God, has 
betrayed us into the error .of making inferences from the 
formation of the world as to the being of God, and to such a 
mingling of philosophy and faith that the former becomes fan¬ 
tastic and the latter heretical. In opposition to this inter¬ 
mingling, Bacon perpetually demands that to faith should be 
assigned the things of fait^ and to knowledge, on the con¬ 
trary, what belongs to knowledge, i.e., what is discovered by 
observation and reason. Reason is not to intermeddle in the 
ibriiier sphere, faith not in the latter. He who finds in the 
doett^es of faith that which is contradictory of reason, will 
not on that account be alarmed. A greater contradiction 
than he .finds to exist between die doctrines of Christianity 
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and reason is hardly conceivable—(so in the fragment Z?# 
scimtia kutnana, but especially in the posthumous Paradom 
Christiana)--^ contradiction more or less, ^vhen once we have 
resolved to believe, makes no difference. 11 is the same as when 
one has agreed to take part in a game, and then naturally 
must submit to all, even of its most peculiar rules. As, on 
the one hand, those contradictions of reason do not disturb 
the scientific man, because they only occur in the sphere of 
faith, so conversely faith has nothing to fear from science: 
perhaps science at its first taste, but not science fully equipped 
can turn away from God. He, however, who surveys the 
whole of science knows that the sphere of faith is one quite 
separate from his own, obeying only its own laws, and will 
therefore never attack faith.—While theology here entirely 
disappears, the second part of philosophy, the Philosophy of 
Nature (natural philosophy) gains a proportionably great ex¬ 
pansion. It is divided in the first place into speculative and 
operative, of which the first teaches the knowledge, the second 
the use, of the laws of nature. Each of these divisions is 
again subdivided into two parts, so that physics as their 
practical application, corresponds to mechanics, metaphysics 
on the other hand, to natural magic. By metaphysics, there¬ 
fore, is to be understood throughout, not as hitherto the 
tkilosophia prima^ but (only) the part of natural philosophy, 
which, while physics treats of material and moving causes, 
rather contemplates forms and ends. (Accordingly Bacon’s 
world-famous saying, that Teleology is like a barren virgin, 
must be limited to Physics, and not extended to his Meta¬ 
physics. It may also be remembered that some of the School¬ 
men had already made just such a division. V, sup.y \ 200, 7.) 
Therewith goes hand in hand a second distinction, namely, 
that Physics has to do with concrete phenomena, Metaphysics, 
on the other hand, with the abstract and constant. This con¬ 
trast suffers a limitation, inasmuch as within the sphere of 
Physics there must be distinguished a lower part, more 
closely akin to natural history, and a higher, more akin to 
Metaphysics; of which the former treats of concrete things or 
substances; the latter, on the other hand, treats of their natures 
or properties, i,e., the more abstract part of them, such as 
the chief states {schematismi) of matter, and the chief forms 
of motion. Even Physics leaves much to be desired in its 
present form, as e.g. Astronomy is a mixture of mere de» 
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scription (i>. history) and all sorts of mathematical hypotheses 
which all suit the phenomena equally well, instead of giving 
physical explanations, ?>., such as follow from the essence of 
the heavenly bodies, and so becoming as it must a living 
Astronomy, to which a sound Astrology might be attachedi 
And now as regards Metaphysics indeed 1 This is a perfect 
desideratum; for, as concerns the one part of its problem, 
hnal causes, that has indeed been an object of consideration, 
but under physics, by which the latter was corrupted. And 
again it has been thought that we already have in the efficient 
causes, which the physicist finds, also the forms which underlie 
them, and people have satisfied themselves with physical 
explanations, as if these were able to give metaphysicsu know¬ 
ledge. In short, a Metaphysics, without which e.g. we can 
have no theory of Light, must now for the first time be created. 
Bacon treats Mathematics as an appendix to Physics, because 
it is only a subsidiary science; and in a manner which shows 
how much this was to him a closed domain. 

4. The fourth book of the treatise De dign. e( augm. sc, 
makes the transition to the last part of philosophy—the Doc¬ 
trine of Man. The latter is, according as it treats of man out 
of or in society, the theory of the man or of the citizen. The 
former, the pkilosophia Humana^ contains partly the sciences 
which concern his body, partly those which concern his soul. 
But both must be preceded by the doctrine of the nature and 
the person of the whole man and the league (foedus) between 
those two, all of which fits neither of the divisions. Medi¬ 
cine, and the doctrines of beauty, strength, and pleasure, 
{Cosmetica, Athleiica, Voluptuarid) concern the body. To the 
latter are also reckoned the fine arts, with the exception of 
poetry. The theory of the soul must leave the reasonable, 
or human soul (the spiraculum), to the theologians, and limit 
itself to investigations on the animal soul, and conceive it not 
logically as aettis, but physically as a body highly rarified by 
warmth, i.e.y just as it was conceived by Telesius. Its chief 
properties have been pretty accurately investigated; but one 
point is still much discussed,—the relation of spontaneous 
movements to sensation, as well as the distinction of the 
latter from mere perception, which belongs to the non-sen- 
«uous alsa The quite immediate perceptions and modes of 
activity of the soul, divinatio and fascination must be treated 
as additions to the activities of the soul. The proof of the 
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activities of the soul and their objects is investigated in the 
Logic (Ltd, V. and vi.) and Ethics (Lib. vii.). The former* 
treats of knowledge and the attitude towards truth, so that 
it gives instructions for perception, judgment, retention, and 
impartation, therefore contains all that relates to dialectics, 
mnemonics, grammar, and rhetoric, and necessarily, indeedi 
contained much more. Ethics, which treats of the spirit as 
will or as it proceeds towards the good, {.e.f the useful, is 
divided into the theory of the pattern or the good, and that 
of the leading or culture of the will (Georgua antmi, so called 
because it stands to the high doctrine of the pattern as the 
Georgies stand to the i^ineid). Not only the individual good, 
but also that which benefits the community, is considered by 
Ethics, because moral culture consists in a man’s living not 
only for himself but for others also, a fact which the ancients 
ignored in their glorification of the speculative life. Bacon 
has not given a detailed representation of Ethics. Scattered 
remarks on its fundamental principles are to be found in 
his Essays. Mis treatment of self-love and the love of 
society, of motives and the passions, on the ruling of the 
latter, etc., exhibit the moderate sense, disinclined to all ex¬ 
tremes, of the cultivated man of the world. All controversies 
occasioned by religion, the bond of peace, are to him an 
abomination. He calls them : A striking of one table of the 
law against the other, and because we are Christians to forget 
that we ought to be men. The second part of the Doctrine 
of Alan, and the last of philosophy, is formed by the Politics 
(pintosophta ctvilis), which is contained in the eighth book. 
Of its subjects, the Social, the Commercial, and the Civil Life, 
—It is not customary to treat of the two former at all, and of 
the latter only from the standpoint of philosophers who know 
nothing of the world, or from that of the jurist, both of whom, 
though for opposite grounds, are incapacitated for the work. 
The statesman must here speak the decisive word. In the per- 
sence of a king such as he whom he addresses, Bacon will 
content himself with hints, and gives numerous aphorisms, 
amongst which the most important are, that the State is not 
only an institution for the security of private rights, but that 
religion, morality, honourable relations with foreign countries, 
etc., concern the welfare of the citizens. Practical counsels 
as to the establishment and application of the laws are added. 
Since the content of theology as revealed lay quite outside 
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the sphere of philosophy, the invesftigattons of the math 
book, in which he zealously declares himself against tho^e 
who like Paracelsus and the Cabbalists learn philosophy 
from the Bible, or again seek to explain the Bible philo¬ 
sophically, refer only to the form in which the truths of fhith 
are to be brought forward. Here he omits all that in latei^ 
times has been called Apologetics, Ircnics, and Biblical 
Theology. Finally he collects all his desiderata as a novus 
crbis scientiarum, \ » 

5, If this survey of the whole circle of knowledge has shown 
that its condition is not a brilliant one, the question arises, 
Why so To Bacon, slavish dependence on the ancients is a 
chief reason. In almost verbal agreement with Bruno (Cena 
dclU Cen., p. 132), he says, that reverence for age mast 
bring us to set our own time above all others, for it is older 
by thousands of years than that of the so-called ancients, and 
in its longer life is riper in experience and discoveries of all 
kinds. With Telesius, whom he designates as the greatest of 
modern philosophers, Bacon frequently refers to the three 
great discoveries of gunpowder, the magnetic-needle, and the 
printing press, by which the present has gained so great 
an advance upon the past. Since not only these and other 
discoveries, but all their useful applications, were unknown to 
the ancients, it is intelligible that the selfish view was firmly 
maintained among them, that philosophy only existed for the 
sake of the enjoyment of knowledge. Humanity, having 
become reasonable, does not think m so Epicurean a spirit, 
but sets up common utility, piactical applicability, as the 
standard of philosophy. The furnishing of life with conveni¬ 
ences of all kinds is its aim (so ttiL al, 111 Valerius Terminus, 
p. 223, ed. Ellis). Besides, people have never once borrowed 
from the ancients the doctrines which most merited to be 
borrowed. Plato, but especially the envious Aristotle, who 
like the Turkish Emperor, only thought it possible to rule irt 
safety when all pretenders to the throne were slain, favoured 
by chance, have come down to us almost alone, a proof that 
on the stream of time also, the light wares are carried on, the 
hwLvy sink to the bottom. If, instead of these two, of whom 
the nrst neglected physics on account of his preference for 
theology and politics, the second destroyed it for the sake of 
Jits zeal for logic, we had taken for teachers Democritus, 
Empedocles and other natural philosophers, who all explain 
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to US active causes, and nothing of a teleological nature, as 
these two, things would have been in a better condition. For» 
since every practical application of common utility may be 
finally explained as control over nature, which, since man 
lost it by his fall, is only possible by the use and therefore 
by the knowledge of its laws, natural philosophy must be re> 
garded as the chief part of philosophy, and above all things 
every effort must be directed to its application. But to this 
the influence of Aristotle did not contribute, inasmuch as by 
his means it almost became an established axiom, that the 
syllogism supplied the sole scientific method of procedure. 
It is true that in the Logic of Aristotle and the Schoolmen, 
induction is also brought forward along with the syllogism; 
but aptirt from the fact that to it is assigned a subordinate 
place, the induction intended by them is a quite subordinate 
one, even childish, consisting in the collection of individual 
instances, which at best may lead to an hypothesis, but never 
to knowledge. For the Schoolmen, who found out nothing 
new, and by their thinking at best only expounded the ancients, 
the syllogistic method, which only subsumes everything under 
the already known, which makes not discoveries but words, 
and for which little importance appears to attach to the rcgtium 
hominis, and much to the munus pro/essorium, was quite 
sufficient. It Is otherwise at the present day. Time, whose 
peculiarity it is daily to make new discoveries, needed a new^ 
logic, by means of which these discoveries might cease to be 
as hitherto the gifts of chance ; and therefore th^ art of dis- 
covery occupies the first place. 

6. The outlines of this new logic are furnished by the 
Cogitata et visa of the year 1607, in enlarged form by the 
Novum Organon, which therefore as the Second Part eff his 
great work is added to the Globus intellectualis as the First 
\v, supra^ sub. 2, 3, 4), After the exposition which has been 
given, it cannot occasion surprise, when the understanding of 
nature (in/erpretatio natura) is mentioned as the aim of the 
work. A« in all interpretations, so also in this, the introduc¬ 
tion of foreign matter is to be avoided; accordingly antici¬ 
pations are above all things to be cast aside. To these the 
doubt—d word which elsewhere he does not use—refers 
with which, according to Bacon, a beginning must be made, 
and which for that very reason cannot be compared with that 
of the sceptics of antiquity. It is neither founded upon a mis* 
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trust of observation and* reason, for* Bacon trusts both, nor 
ts it of so wide an application as was theirs; for instead 
of the Sceptics’: Nothing is known, Bacon says: Hitherto 
very little is known, (cf. § 24S, 6), nor does he finally content 
himself with acatalepsy \v, § loi, i, 2.), but rather ^eeks 
a eucatalepsy. He is never tired of blaming those who 
because they have not known something, immediately by a 
malitiosa circumscriptio, deny reason the capacity of know¬ 
ledge. Nor may the Baconian doubt be compared with the 
absolute doubt of Descartes {p. infra^ § 267, 4), for the former 
only relates to erroneous opinions formed, by anticipation, to 
what he calls idola^ but does not at all go so far as to put the 
existence of the world of sense, or of God, in question. Of 
these idola, he distinguishes at first three kiqds, subsequently 
four: those which dominate all men, because they appear to 
be fundamental to the race, may on that account be called 
jehla tndus ; the prejudices, again, which are grounded on the 
limits of one’s own individuality, which Bacon often compares 
with Plato’s cave {v. § 77, 8), he therefore calls idola specus; 
in the intercourse of men with one another a third kind of 
prejudices are developed, the idola fori {palatii ); finally, he 
adds a fourth kind, the fictions, namely, and false theories 
which dominate us because they are the fashion, the idola 
ihsatri. As the second kind is innumerable, Bacon refrains 
from even mentioning by name the chief prejudices which 
It includes. It is otherwise with the rest: under the idola 
Jribus, the tendencies to presuppose a general uniformity, and 
to explain things by final ca »ses are censured; under the 
idola fori, it is subject of special censure that men regard 
words as more than counters which pass instead of things; 
a prejudice from which arises a host of errors, e.g., all anti- 
nominalist propositions. * The false theories of fashion, the 
idola thiatri, have been most destructive of science. They 
may be traced back to the main forms of sophistical, empirical 
and superstitious theory, of which the first allowed itself to be 
enchained by words and universally current representations, 
the second by imperfect and not duly proved experiences, the 
third by the intermixture of theological views. 

7. The purification of the spirit from the idola is only the 
negative part (the pars destruens) of that to which the new 
Organon is to lead up, and Bacon himself often compares 
it with the cleansing of the threshing-floor. To it there is 
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added as a positive complement the demonstpation • of the 
method of attaining true and socially useful knowledge. This 
forms the content of the second book, while the first specially 
relates to the ido/a. In the right method two steps may be 
distinguished ; first of all the axioms must be derived from 
experience, then secondly, from the axioms discovered we 
must pass on to new experiences. Experience is therefore 
the starting point, ie., the only true method is induction. 
Only we must not be content, as is usual, with gathering 
together those instances {instaniiee) which tell in favour of 
anything, but with the same accuracy we must register the 
instances which favour the opposite (instantue negaiwa, ex¬ 
clusive), and therefore to all cases in which light and warmth 
appear togethcf, we must oppose those in which they are not 
united, exactly as in a legal process we hear witnesses for 
and against the alleged injury. Finally, moreover, all the 
cases must also be collected, in whicli, with increase or de¬ 
crease of light, there is a corresponding increase or decrease 
of warmth, and similarly where there is not such a corre¬ 
spondence. However accurately these tables of instances . 
may be constructed, it is clear that it is impossible to reach 
absolute completeness, and thus the question now arises, How 
in spite of that fact can the method of induction afford .1 
certainty ? Only on the principle, that single cases, even if 
very rare, have the preference before others which occur 
frequently. The exact opposite of these will be found in the 
very frequently occurring accidents or “sports” of nature, which 
ire not worth notice. That prerogative, i.e. the qualitative 
preference, of certain instances, is treated very carefully by 
Bacon, and traced back to twenty-seven chief kinds, whicjfi 
according to his peculiar method are designated by names 
which, if curious, are yet to his mind the most pregnant. 
Among them appears the instaniiacrucis (finger-post), so called 
l)ecause, like the finger-post at the cross-ways, it indicates 
the solution of other problems. An intensification of this 
prerogative character is shown by the instaniia preedomimmtes 
or ostensiva (also called elusceulie), which reveal a lawmiore 
clearly than all others. As such a classification is a product 
only of the reflective understanding, Bacon is justified when 
he opposes the empiricism which he describes to the ordinary 
empiricism, as experientia Uterata, But so likewise is it 
op^sed to deduction from mere hypotheses. The trm 
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empiricism, philosophy, must not like the ant merely 
gather, nor like the spider merely draw its thread out of itself, 
but like the bee it must make its gatherings into honey* It 
must be regarded as a modiheation of earlier views, that when 
he adduces amongst the decisive instances those which acquire 
a special importance by parallelism and analogy with others, 
propositions are here censured which Bacon had previously 
referred to pkihsophia pHma (t'. supra^ sub. 3), so that the 
latter seems to disappear. Among the analogies fruitful for 
natural science, not only the Aristotelian contrast between 
the upper and lower parts of plants, and those of man, is 
adduced, but also the analogy between reflecting light and 
seeing, between echoing and hearing. 

8. The most complete possible enumeration of the most 
important instances now affords the material (therefore 
frequently called sj^lva). The latter is also namea by him 
Uistoria, so that, therefore, exactly as with the Italian natural 
philosophers, history becomes the basis .of science. An 
historia naturalise as complete as possible, was intended to be 
.idcicd, as a Third Part of his great work, to the encyclopicdic 
Survey and the Novum Organon. He has only given frag¬ 
ments of it. The Historia vcntonim and h. vita it mortis are 
iletailed treatises, the h. densi et rari^ k. sympaihue et antipa¬ 
thies rerum, h. sulphuris mercurii ct salis^ are only tables of 
contents for similar treatises. He mentions more than forty 
such histories which must be written. His Sylva sylvarum^ 
so-called because the collections of materials {histories or sylva) 
are here gathered into one colic, tion, shows Bacon as an indus¬ 
trious compiler, who without onc<! mentioning them by name, 
makes extracts, from the Problems of Aristotle, the Natural 
History of Pliny. Acosta’s Historia natural y moral de las 
IfidiaSe Porta's Magia naturalis, Cardanus’ Treatises De subt. 
and De variet , Scaliger’s Exercit. adv. Card., Sandys’ Travels^ 
as chief sources, besides other works. In general lie work.s 
almost entirely from books. Lasson, Liebig and others have 
cast a cruel light on the poor appearance he makes in his own 
expefiments. and what he relates as seen by himself shows 
how little he was able to distinguish between imagination and 
observation. In this collection of materials he intentionally 
avoids all appearance of systematic order—for the arrangement 
ofa hundred experiences to a century would not be called such 
—^and passes after enumerating a multitude of partly isolated. 
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("solitary”) partly combined (“consort”) experiences relating to 
sound, to such as relate to tne colours of metallic oxides, ^en 
to those relating to the prolongation of life, etc- But these 
materials only supply the matter, from which the bee was to 
make the honey; and yet, having learned to regard the inier^ 
preiatio of the whole of nature as something transcending 
the power of an individual man, Bacon seeks to show only in 
an individual instance what he conceives this highest task of 
natural philosophy to be 

9. What Bacon assigns as the problem of the Fourth Part 
of his great work, is properly the work itself, the ^nterpretatio 
naturce, the necessity of which was established in the First, 
the method in the Second, and its point of departure in the 
Third Part. Here it is sought in the first place to fix the 
aim of this explanation of nature, a problem in such close 
connection with the problem of method, that its solution is 
attempted in the Novum Organon. This aim is repeatedly 
represented as the knowledge of the forms which underlie 
phenomena. Since, however, this has been above {sub. 3) 
designated as the problem of metaphysics, the ptoblem now 
is : to establish the metaphysics which w'as there wanting. 
The path thereto leads through physics, which, linking 
itself on to Natural History, concerns itself in its higher 
part with the abstract natures or properties of bodies, such 
as he.it, cold, density, etc. But the ascending induction 
must not content itself even with them, but must proceed to 
the seeking out of the forms of these qualities. With the 
word form, which Bacon borrows from the Schoolmen, he 
associates quite another meaning than theirs. To him 
form is the at first hidden, but not entirely incognisable, 
deeper basis of self-manifesting phenomena and properties. 
Hence, form for him coincides now with the true difference 
or essential property, now with the generative nature of 
things, now with the laws which underlie phenomena, so that ' 
the search for forms and that for final axioms become to him 
synonymous. Bacon very early alluded to the possibility that 
this final basis of physical properties might most especially ' 
consist in the different configurations of the smallest particles 
(the schematismi) of matter and the different motions. If he 
ever had the hope, that he himself should attain to the reduc^ 
tion of all the natural phenomena treated by physics to these 
underlying natura naturantes, he soon exchanged this proud 
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hope for the much more modest one of exhibiting this 
reduction in a single example. Thb example is warmth, which 
in its deepest basis, is for him nothing else than a shivering 
movement of the smallest material particles, so that, therefore, 
motion is the form of warmth. With regard to warmth, this 
is repeatedly and decidedly expressed. Indications occur in 
his works that other physical properties are similarly related; 
they at most, however, justify us in saying that he desired, 
not that he asserted, that all physical properties might be 
traced back to what is nowadays called molecular motion. On 
the other hand, another habit, which is to>day regarded as 
inseparable from such a tendency, the preference for applying 
mathematics to physics, is not to be found in Bacon at all. 
On the contrary, just as Aristotle on account of his teleo* 
logical views (vid § 88, i) reproached the Pythagoreans, so 
Bacon reproaches the mathematicians with destroying physics, 
because the latter has to do with the qualitative. This disre¬ 
gard for mathematics is one of the reasons why he so little 
valued the immense discoveries of his age, 

lo. But even the discovery of the underlying forms is not 
the end. The latter rather consists in the dominion over 
nature based on such knowledge. The knowledge of the 
primitive forms puts us in a position to cause new, secondary 
qualities to appear. He who should know the basis of all 
the properties of gold, would be in a position to cause all its 
properties to appear together, and then he would have gold 
itself. The final aim of all knowledge is power over nature, 
and hence it properly aims at the production of artefacta. Here 
also a repertorium of What has t>een already invented is a con¬ 
dition of knowing what is to be invented. The last problem 
therefore divides itself into two, and Bacon can give as the 
Fifth Part of his great work a list of things already invented, 
and as Sixth, hints for new inventions. With regard to what 
he here supplies, he himself admits that it is extremely 
little. For us the most important point is the consistent 
practical point of view, which does not make him afraid even 
where it leads him to treat science like a vulgar handicraft 
and poetry prosaically. He still believes that he is doing 
the myths of antiquity great service, when he transforms 
them into often very frosty allegories of physical and moral 
theories. Social utility, the advancement of human con¬ 
venience—this final aim of all human action and motive is 
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most surely reached by the knowledge of nature, for know* 
ledge is power. 


§ 250. 

The actual and undeniable facts that when compared 
with the writings of the Italian natural philosophers those 
of Bacon breathe more of the modern spirit, and yet that 
he ignores the discoveries which have proved themselves 
to be most fruitful for subsequent times, and even their 
originators (Copernicus, Galileo, Gilbert, Harvey, and others), 
or at least is less able to appreciate them than the former,— 
that, further, in spite of his praise of natural science he has 
exerted on its development no influence worthy of the name 
—{facts which in recent times have led to such different 
verdicts on Bacon), can only be harmonised (but then easily 
harmonised) when we do not attribute to Bacon the posi¬ 
tion of the initiator of modern philosophy, but see in him 
the close of the philosophy of the Middle Ages. He has left 
behind him the standpoint from which natural science sub¬ 
jected itself to dogma and in which she contended against it. 
'rhereforc he stands higher and nearer to modern times. 
But this advance refers only to the relation of the doctrines 
of natural science to religion and the Church. But the doc¬ 
trines themselves, even if stripped of their slave’s or 
freodman’s cloak, are fundamentally not very different from 
those which were the outgrowth of the lower standpoint. It 
is true he says, that previous science is not the true science; 
hut he is unable to put a better in its place, and hence he 
constantly exhibits this contrast betw'een the justifiable desire 
to stand in a quite different position from his predecessors, 
and the inability to e.xpound a natural science which is speci¬ 
fically different from that of Telesius and Campanella. Like 
the bird which cannot yet fly, which with all its stretching of 
its wings raises itself at most only a little above the nest, and 
Jilways falls back into it, so Bacon frets himself to emerge 
from the mediaeval doctrines, amongst which he feels insecure, 
and again always falls back into them. The great step, by 
which modern research is distinguished from the ancient and 
meditcval—that in place of experience, which one undergocai, 
there is substituted experiment, in which a puqiose is kept m 
view, he only hints at; whenever he tries to fix it in thou^t, it 
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disappears from him, or is grasped in a distorted form. The 
method of experiment, that everything particular in nature is in¬ 
tentionally put away, and only what is a condition of the law is 
left, he changes into a searching out of negative instances, as if 
to observe absence were equivalent to causing absence. And 
again, when in the theory of the prerogative of certain in¬ 
stances over others, he rightly points out that not everything 
which shows itself frequently or always is therefore a law 
found by experiment, yet he lacks the positive complement to 
this, that it is only when the discovered thing is rational, and 
therefore known a priori^ that it can be regarded as a law— 
a want with which also his disregard for mathematics is con¬ 
nected. If he had been able to make more than a verbal dis¬ 
tinction between experience and exinriment, it could not have 
transpired, that, in the ascertainment of specific gravity 
his method should remain so rude, although he knew the 
process which had been hit upon long before by Archimedes, 
and shortly before his own time by Porta. The experience 
and therefore the induction, by which Bacon had chosen to be 
led, had already been taken as a guide by Telesius and Cam- 
panella; but the latter at best know only how to lie in wait 
for the secrets of nature; accordingly they are unable to 
confront her with questions to which she must answer, .ind with, 
Yes or No. Just as little ran Bacon. Indeed his hatred of 
all anticipations makes him actually forbid experiment, as the 
experimenter must always anticipate the answer. The 
parallel between Bacon and A. von Humboldt, which in the 
study of Bacon’s writings often ''btrudes itself, and is often 
drawn, overlooks the ’circumsttnee that the latter not only 
noticed gaps in knowledge, but also filled them, and, further, 
was able to lay down definite problems by which they were 
filled, and for that reason, moreover, was able to place himself 
m rapport with every aspiring mind; while, by reason of 
his position, Bacon had no intercourse with the contemporary 
founders of modern natural science, and only sought the help 
of those who were already dead, i.e,^ of books. His com¬ 
parison of his own method of action with that of a judge who 
weighs the testimony for or against, is characteristic; he does 
not dare compare himself either with the eye-witness or the 
police spy. In short, the saying of Hmsmus about Seneca 
{v, I 107, 3), holds good here : measured by the standard of 
the Middle Ages Bacon appears modern, by that of modem 
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times he appears mediaeval. But to say this implies that bts 
merit is no small one. He gathered together the fruits of 
mediaeval natural philosophy; he gave it, m the second place, 
an entirely secular character by rejecting in the study of it all 
ideal ends, whether the honour of God or the satisfaction of 
the thirst of knowledge, and put in their place prosaic indus- , 
trial aims. It would appear that a man of the world in both 
the good and bad sense of the word, was best fitted to carry 
this out. But certainly an English origin and the early 
breathing of the atmosphere described in an earlier section 
were essential moments in the development of this standpoint, 
which can, to be sure, boast that it is quite different from any 
hitherto, and yet stands to that of modern times almost in the 
same relation in which the saying of Protagoras, “ Every man 
IS the measure of all things,” had stood to that of Socrates, 

“ Man is the measure of all things ” (v. § 64, i). 

C (ff. ^ 240)—POLITICAL PHILOSOPHERa 

H. Pr W. Hinnohs: Geschuhte dis Naiur~wid Vtdketfethts^ etc 1848-52 
5 Bde 

§ 251- 

While secular learning in the form of natural philosophy 
makes the macrocosm the exclusive subject of its treatment, 
with others, likewise turned away from the hitherto dominant 
divine learning, interest tends towards the microcosm. The 
investigation of the laws of that world whose component parts 
are not elements or constetlations, but men, whose moving 
powers are not heat or cold, but passions and inclinations, now 
becomes the main object, and if in the former sphere the whole 
of philosophy was gradually subordinated to physics, a perfectly’ 
similar subordination here takes place with relation to the jus 
nature et gtnhum. The three different attitudes of secular 
philosophy to the Church and to the Christian religion have 
already been mentioned above (§ 240); the theory of Natural 
Law and the Science of Politics of this period, also pass 
through the ecclesiastical, anti-ecclesiastical, and non-ecclesias- 
tical stages. The only distinction between the method of 
advance here and that in the case of the philosophy of nature 
is, that the break with the Church and hatred of her, enters 
earlier in this case. In the development of Political Philosophy^ 
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the man who corresponds to Bruno (s'. § 247) in the dev^op- 
ment of the philosophy of nahire, stands almost as near the 
beginning of the period, as Bruno does to the end. A 
result of this is, that indifference towards the Church enters 
earlier upon the scene, and exhibits a greater number of 
intermediate stadia. When the political philosophers of 
ecclesiastical tone refer back to that break with the Church 
and discountenance it, their standpoint becomes reactionary ; 
but where it is unknown to them, their ecclesiasticism is 
unbiassed and naive, and even when living subsequently 
to the leader of the break with the Church, they must be 
treated of before him. This disregard of the historical order is 
rendered more possible, as the revolt against the Church had 
for its instrument a practical statesman, whose theory as such 
was not set forth, but has only subsequently been gathered from 
his practical counsels given with reference to local and tem¬ 
poral conditions. 


§ 25 *. 

Tun Ecclesiastical Political Philosophers. 

C. von Kaltenbom ; die Vorlaufer des Hugo Grotius, Lcir>^, 1848. 

I. It was involved in the nature of the case, considering 
the respect in which Thomas Aquinas was held in the 
Church of Rome, that those who persevered in the unaltered 
Romish doctrine, and who for that reason may be called the 
Old-Catholic political theorisi-, should not abandon the 
foundations which he had laid dbwn (t', § 203, 8, 9). Especi¬ 
ally so, when, as eg. Domcnicus de Soto (1494-1560), the author 
of decern de justitia et lege (printed, Venice, 1588, and 

elsewhere), they belonged to the order which Thomas had 
made illustrious. But we must not think of them as merely 
repeating his doctrines. By a more definite consideration of 
canonical law there is forced to the front with these successors 
of Thomas» much more than with himself, one and another 
determination of Roman law. Still more than among the 
theologians, who, like Thomas, held especially close to the 
Aristotelian basis, this naturally takes place with the Jurists, 
who in particular (like Cicero and other Roman writers) look 
upon the jm mlune and the jus gentium as one, and now seek 
to bring its definitions into accord with canonical law. The 
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Jurists Franciscus Connanus, Didseus Covaruvius of Leytra 
(1517-1577). Albertiis Bolognetus (1530-88), author of the 
treatise De Uge^ jure et eequitate^ may here he mentioned aa 
examples of a mode of treating the science of law, r^arding 
which it is quite intelligible that it received the favour of the 
theologians. 

a. The attitude which Protestants claim to occupy is 
indeed one of opposition to the Roman, but by no means to 
the Catholic Church. But considering the attitude which 
Luther took up as against canonical law, and considering the 
exclusive emphasis laid upon the scriptural principle, their in¬ 
vestigations were bound to take a different form from those of 
the Roman Catholic theologians and canonists. Luther himself 
rather allowed the matter to rest with 'occasional expressions 
on the subjects of law and righteousness, the State and its 
i>ower. The mystical trait in his character causes him fre- 
tjuently to treat these questions, as being concerned with the 
outer man, in such a manner, as to make it intelligible how 
Bdhme with his disregard for the world (f'. § 234) could borrow 
so much from him ; and again his deep respect for authority as 
decreed by God causes him to use expressions which idohzers 
of the State have gladly quoted. This is always the lot of rich 
natures,which are not only one, but many-sided. The position 
of Philip Mei.anciithon is quite different from that of Luther 

§ 232, 3). His Ethicte doctrina elcmenta, printed first in 
1538, and often subsequently, were long, even in the part 
which refers to natural rights, of almost canonical authority 
for Protestants. The chief difference between him and the 
Roman Catholics consists maiilly in the fact that he endeavours 
to identify the jus naturale, that foundation of all positive law, 
in particular with the Decalogue. This, however, does not 
liinder him from making use of the Aristotelian investigations 
of the nature of justice as well as the conceptual definitions 
of the Corpus Juris, The content of Melanchthon's doc¬ 
trine naturally differs from the Roman Catholic, where the 
relationIbf Church and State comes into question.^ It is not 
indeed an absolute separation, such as Luther would perhaps 
for a long time have wished, which he demands; but stilt a 
strict separation of the spheres of both, and especially greater 
independence for the State. 

3. In the identification of the jus naiuralc with the commands 
of the Decalogue, as well a» in m.iny other points, JohakneIS" 
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Oldendorp is an mdepmdetit follower of Melanclithon. He 
died as Professor Juris at Marburg, in 1561 ; his collected 
works having appeared in two folio volumes at BSle, in 1559. 
His Juris naiuralis gentium et civilis ewayaiyv had already ap¬ 
peared at Cologne as early as 1539, and it is to be regarded 
as the hrst attempt to establish a system of natural law. The 
knowledge of the original jus natura/e, for the extension of 
which to animals Ulpian is to be strongly censured, was ob¬ 
scured by the Fall and renewed again by means of the Deca¬ 
logue. As the Greeks borrowed their wisdom from the 
Hebrews, and the authors of the Twelve Tables had learned 
from the Greeks, the agreement of Roman law with the 
Decalogue and natural law becomes intelligible. 

4. The Dane Nicolaus Hemming (1518-1600), a personal 
pupil of Melanchthon’s for many years, is especially worthy 
of mention, because in his treatise /ege naiurte apodicticek 
meihodus —(printed 1562, afterwards often. I know only the 
Wittenberg edition of 1564)—he claims for natural law a 
strict form according to the manner of the philosophic sciences, 
and a derivation from the principles of natural right. The 
natural law implanted in man by God, making itself heard 
in conscience, refers just as much to thought as to action. On 
the one side therefore, there arises a dialectic, on the other a 
moral philosophy. If it has been recognised as necessary 
in the case of the former to deduce everything methodically, 
it is illogical not to do so in the case of the latter. Accord¬ 
ingly a dehnition of the natural law for conduct must be 
established (similar to the law of thought in the other case) 
and the norms for all circumstances must be derived by ana¬ 
lysis of all its content According to the Aristotelian division, 
ethicah economical, and political life are distinguished, but the 
hrst is determined as viia spiritualis and set above the other 
two, as also in the Decalogue, that efitome legis natura, the 
first table refers to the spiritualise w'hile the commands which 
refer to the economic and political life, the household and the 
maintenance of peace, are found in the second. The obliga¬ 
tory character of all these determinations may moreover be 
deduced from reason, without appeal to revelation. 

5, What Hemming had demanded, Benedict Winkler 
(PiX>fessor of Jurisprudence at Leipsic, died as Syndic of 
Lubeck in 1648) seeks to give. His Principiorum juris lihri 
qu/Utque appeared at Leipsic in 1615, and is really a method!- 
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cally thought-out book. Above all things he warns against: 
any confusion of lex and jus, which are related as constiluens 
ana consiituium, or cause and effect. He treats first of the 
lex natura^ but secondly of the jus nature, God is to him the 
primary and original ground of natural right or law, as of all 
things. Inasmuch, however, as law arises by means of human 
freedom and the will, God is only its final cause, and so long 
as God permits the existence of human freedom, the causa 
proxima of law, God himself cannot change it In regard to 
law, however, a distinction must be made between the jus 
natures prius, the law, as it would be in an ideal state of 
man, where it has its basis in love, and the jus naturee 
posterius s, jus gentium, i,e. the law which results from the 
nature of man at present, but which therefore also holds 
among all nations of the present time. The source of the 
latter is prudentia, and it is related to the former as inter¬ 
course with non-friends is to intercourse with friends. To 
these two there is added as complement, the law defined by 
the lex ewilis, which has therefore a positive character; while 
natural law as the result of the ratio which distinguishes 
man from the beasts, has a rational character. The third 
book of the work is devoted to the jus naturee prius, the 
fourth to the jus naturee posterius, the fifth to the jus civile, 
in wrhich it is perpetually reasserted with emphasis that for 
the teacher of law the good of the individual is of subordinate, 
that of the State of the highest, interest In the third as w'ell 
as in the fourth book it is shown that the legal definitions 
derived from reason are to be found in the Decalogue, which 
on that account is also called the compendium (index) of 
natural law. 

6 . If the stand{>oint of the Jesuits is here distinguished 
from that of the old Romanists as Nivo-Catiiolic, this agrees 
w’ith the task which this Order always rccc^nised as its own 
—that of reaction against Protestantism. Kvery reactionary 
system is, when compared with the good old times, an inno¬ 
vation. But that Jesuitism by its peculiar emphasis of the 
doctrine of free will, actually introduced dogmatic innovations, 
and only secured itself from ecclesiastical censure by its 
accentuation of the papal power, might be admitted by the 
most orthodox Roman Catholic, provided of course that he 
did not himself belong to the Order. All three, however, the 
reaction against Protestantism, the doctrine of free will with 
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its tendency to Petagianism, finally zeal for the defence of the 
papal power, jointly compose an essential moment in the 
Jesuitical view of law, especially that of the State, When the 
Protestant writers on natural law always emphasize the divine 
ordinance of the State; when they willingly put the subject as 
against the monarch in the relation in which the child stands 
zo a father whom it does not even choose; when, finally, they 
firmly hold the indefeasible majesty of the head of the State,— 
the Jesuit writers on State law meet them with most decided 
opposition. In the interest of the Church they assert the 
human origin of the State by means of a primitive social con* 
tract, and it follows therefrom that where the prince shows 
himself unworthy of the power with which he is entrusted, 
the mandate which has l^en given him may be resumed. 
On the other hand, the head of the Church, whose origin 
is from above, cannot be deposed. These fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, which were publicly expressed by the second General 
of the Order, Laynez, as early as the Council of Trent, 
were afterwards more widely applied by Ferdinand Vasquez 
^1509-1566), Ludovicus Molina (1535-1600), more acutely 
by Bellarmme (1542-1621), the most harshly by Mariana 
■(1537-1624). With Fr. Suarez (1548-1617) and Leonh. 
Less (1554-1623) they appear in a somewhat milder form, 
but not sufficiently so to enable us to assert (as does Werner 
in his treatise on Suarez [v. § 217J), that the theory of the 
social contract was foreign either to them or to the Jesuits in 
general. Moreover it is involved in the nature of the case, 
that the persons mentioned ci.iicerned themselves especi¬ 
ally with canon law and State law, and on the other hand, 
neglected civil law and especially private rights. 'I'hat 
Campanella could not be discontented with their doctrines 
(v. § 240, 5), is intelligible. * 


S »53- 

Anti-Ecclesjastical Poutjcal Pjiit.osorir/. 

Leopold Ranke ; MachiaveU; besonders uber demn poiihseht Schrijim^ 
Anhang zu, Geschichtm der rmatmclun und germamschen Volker von 
1494 bis 1535. 1. Bd. Leipz. u. Berlm, 1824 Gcrvinus: Htstor, Schr{ft<n. 
Bd. I Frkf. 1833. Kub. v Moht * dte Macht€a>clli-Literatur tn s. 
Otuh. u. Uf. der Staatsw, Erlangen, 1858. Th Mandt* Nuo/o 
VOL. I. y y 
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Machiavelli uni das Prinap der moderntn PaliHk (Dritte wMKfgabe, 

Berlin, 1861). Von Gcrbel; Die Quintessens von Machiavelifs Rtgier- 

ungskunst. Dresden, 1865. 

1. With all the diBierence between the treatment of natural 
law from the (old) Catholic, reforming, and anti-reforming 
(Neo-Catholic) standpoints, they are still agreed as to this, 
viz, that the two swords, whether they be borne by one 
individual or by two, must be used for the honour of Christ 
Further, it is admitted in the end by the Protestants also, 
that the sword of the spiritual power takes precedence of the 
secular sword, and that the highest duty of the State is that 
of protecting the Church. Among Protestants, Winkler, al¬ 
though he glorifies human reason more than any one before 
him, is never tired of calling jurisprudence, 'fheo/opfiee famula, 
and the consistories and theological faculties find it quite in 
the regular order, when the prince demands of them whether 
he ought to undertake a war. If indeed the general fact 
that so much consideration is devoted to the State, is a proof 
that it enjoys much higher respect than in the period of 
scholasticism, yet so much of what is said in regard to it 
approximates so largely to earlier views, that it is quite 
intelligible when we find among the Jesuit teachers some who 
exerted themselves for the revival of the decaying scholas¬ 
ticism. And yet it was not possible to rest in the view that 
the Pope allotted the kingdoms. Exactly in cases in which 
Popes who took a powerful part in secular affairs wear the 
tiara, must it become clear to the bystanders, that their results 
are not reached by means of the Key of Peter, but by means 
of the sword and their allies, i.e. that they obey and not dic¬ 
tate the rules of statecraft. Put to see this it was necessary 
to stand close to the machinery of the Roman Curia. It is 
intelligible, therefore, that in Italy the attempt could first be 
made, to see the salvation of the State not as heretofore in 
obedience to the Church, but in revolt against her, and instead 
of Christianity, which transcends nature and therefore also the 
nationalities, to make the national principle the determining 
standard.* 

2. Nicolo M.\ciUAVF.LLi, bom at Florence on May 3rd, 
1469, was already in his 29th year Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of his native city, and continued as such after the 
expulsion of the Medici. Diplomatic journeys to France and 
CJrtirmany frequently took him away from Florence for con- 
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siderable periods. The return of the Medici in 1513 deprived 
him of his post, brought him to the rack, to prison, and htially 
to the necessity of a life in the country at a distance from all 
state affaurs. and in distressed circumstances. Here origin 
nated his Discorsi on Livy and his memorial Del Pnneipe^ 
the latter written with the expressed object of reconciling him 
with the^ Medici. It was only after the death of Lorenro dei 
Medici (1519) that he stayed again for a considerable time in 
Florence; in intercourse with the circle which at that time 
gathered in the Riicellai gardens the Discorsi were finished, 
and hts book on the art of war, as well as his Memoir on the 
reform of the Florentine government, intended for Leo X., 
was written. All that he gained from the jsarty of the Medici 
was that the 'perjury of the Alamanni should not be visited 
upon him also, and that Cardinal Julius assigned him the task 
of writing the history of Florence, and subsequently (as Pope 
Clement VII.) of fortifying his native city. When in conse¬ 
quence of the occupation of Rome by the Imperial troops, 
the people again expelled the Medici, Machiavelli had to- 
atone for the peace he had made with them. All activity in 
the State was taken from him and he died in discontent on 
the 22nd July, 1527. Of the collected editions of his works, 
that in quarto of the year 1550 (without place of publication)* 
IS the first 

3. It has been called an insoluble problem, that while 
Machiavelli’s DLcorsi throughout, but especially in his esti¬ 
mate of Caesar, betray the enthusiast for the republic, he 
could write at the very same period his Prinape, and in it 
impart the means whereby, with or without the observance of 
republican forms, a dominion of force may be founded and 
asserted. The solution of the problem is, that he is inspiretl 
by one sole desire, the desire of seeing Italy a united State 
like France or Spain, and if that were impossible, then at least 
a clasely bound confederation,—that he regards it as the task 
of the politician, not to dream of the attainment of hi.s desires, 
but to exhibit them as attainable, and that, himself born and 
bred to diplomacy, he has the courage to admit, what all 
diplomatists hitherto have only betrayed by their actions, that 
the end justifies the means. Although, of the five States of 
which Itmy was then composed, Machiavelli admires Venice 
most, yet the Florentine cannot give up the wish that the 
unification of Italy should proceed from his own city. To 
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make Florence, first strong in herself, then the head of Italy, is 
the object after which he strives. If the Italian people of the 
present time were in as sound a condition as the Romans were 
after the expulsion of the kings and before Caesar, or if they 
showed as much conscientiousness as the Germans, in whom, 
among other points, Machiaveili admires the fact {Discors.^ 
I. c. 55), that in the free towns of Germany there is possible 
uncontrolled self-taxation (at the present time only surviving 
in Bremen) on the citizen’s oath, a united Italy in the form 
of a republic would be possible. At present this is an im» 
possibility, for of all peoples the Latin are the most corrupt, 
and amongst them, the Italians. Hence the only hope left 
is that in Florence one man (Lorenzo dei Medici) should 
possess himself of absolute power. By what means this 
may be brought about is explained in the Principe^ and in 
the course of the explanation, Corsar Borgia, on account 
of his ruthlessness in following out his aims, is frequently 
taken for a pattern. Once Florence has become a military 
monarchy, in the accomi>lishment of which it is to be recom¬ 
mended that republican forms, the easily guided universal 
sutfrage, should be preserved, the means of approximation to 
the ultimate aim are given. F'or that end the development of 
the military power is the chief instrument, and in doing so the 
ancient Romans are especially to be taken as an example. The 
■point in question is, namely, to substitute for the mercenary 
troops an army of citizens, but on the other hand, so to treat 
the citizen that when he has served his time in the army, he 
shall settle down into a quiet civilian. The obligation of all 
to serve as soldiers for some years seems to be the best 
means. Machiaveili admits that amid universal corruption 
the work cannot be done with clean hands. With the states<- 
inan the appearance of goodness is more than the reality. 
I'he ruler must guard absolutely against those crimes only, 
u hich, as e.xperience teaches, universally embitter the minds 
of the people,—attacks upon private property and domestic 
honour. , If he guards against these, it he never forgets that 
all men are wicked, and the most of them also stupid, and acts 
accordingly, he will maintain his position ; otherwise not. The 
histories of Rome, Florence, Venice are especially drawn upon 
to furnish the weight of evidence for this demonstration. 

4. As Machiaveili excuses everything which leads nearer 
to the goal of his desires, so on the other hand he is obliged 
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to reject everything that hinders its attainment Accordingly 
he rejects above all things the Roman Catholic Church, which 
is the real obstacle to the unity of Italy {Disc.y I. c. 12). The 
only two ways in which the Church would not hinder this 
unity, w’ould be: either that the secular power of the Pope 
should extend over the whole of Italy, or, that it should 
entirely cease. The latter means leads, as Dante s example 
shows, to a foreign protector. The former (which in opposi¬ 
tion to Dante and Machiavelli, Campanclla subsequently 
prefers) appears to Machiavelli as flat nonsense : thus he 
persists in an entirely negative attitude towards the Church. 
Away with her! His political theory is entirely anti-eccle¬ 
siastical. Accordingly he disputes the contention that the 
State is an institution which gives security for striving after 
the end of the Church, salvation, without disturbance; to him 
the State is its own end, and its sole problem is to maintain 
and increase itself. What Marhiavelli's method of action 
shows, his theory also asserts : activity in the service of the 
State is man’s highest task. Hence on the one side, his 
enthusiasm for the State of antiquity, and on the other side, 
his approximation to the modern conception of the State. 
He was really the first for whom, il stato designates not as 
heretofore the condition of a particular people, but the ab¬ 
stract State. Just as Giordano Bruno, on account of his 
hostile attitude to the Roman Catholic Church, was brought 
to turn his back, not indeed on all religion, but on Christ¬ 
ianity, so it was with Machiavelli. His theory of the State 
is not irreligious ; one needs onl • to read the i ith chajiter in 
the first book of his Discorsi, the comparison of the merits of 
Romulus and Numa, to see that he is in earnest when he so 
often calls religion the foundation of the .State. JJut he openly 
asserts without any timidity, that the religion of the Romans 
was better calculated to further the life of the State than 
Christianity, because the former taught manliness and love 
of country, the latter submission, and yearning for the other 
world. Ilowever, original Christianity may have been better 
than the present, in which things have gone so far that 
the nearer a district lies to the seat of the Pope, the less of 
religion is to be found in it. Christianity in its Roman 
Catholic form is to him the opposite of true religion, but he 
knows of no other. But Christianity being the peculiar up¬ 
holder of all ideal interests, Machiavelli is accordingly brought 
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by his anti-ecclesiastical and anti-Christian tendency, to re* 
nounce all ideals in his political philosophy. He gives av 
theory of the State, which beyond the maintenance and the 
increase of the material power, in which the good of the State 
consists, knows nothing higher. Even the very love of free^ 
dom is grounded, according to him, on the fact that it affords 
more power and wealth (/)«., II. 2). 


§ 2S4- 

The NnNr-EccLEsr\siTc\L Political Philosophers, 
Bodin', Glmtills, Grotius. 

1, The slavish subjection of the State to the aims of the 
Church by the theologians, the not less fettered hatred of the 
Church by the statesman, are transcended by those theorists, 
who, in their investigations of the philoso[)hy of law and 
politics, do not in any way attack tht* Church, but allow it to 
be left behind, and only claim that the State shouUi not be 
hindered in its action. Still very moderate in this respect arc 
the demands of two men, who speak of one another’s work 
with respect, and whose agreement would probably have Iwieti 
still greater, if the one had not by birth and all his feelings 
belonged to Catholic France, and the other by free choice 
had not made himself an English subject and a member of 
the Church of England. Jean Bodin and Albericus Gentilis 
point out and pave the way for a third, whose fame so far 
surpasses theirs, that at the present day they are at best 
only mentioned as his predecessors, 'i'his latter, not always 
grateful,heir of both. Hugo Grotius, whom an important post 
in a republic, then that of an ambassador sent from one of 
the greatest to the greatest statesman of his time, led to 
many-sided, and his position w'ithin his own confession to 
emancipated, views of State life, makes such an advance as 
to explain if not to justify his designation as the Father 
of natural law. 

2. Jean Bodin (born in Angers 1530, died 1597), after 
residing first as a teacher of law in Toulouse, then as advocate 
in Paris, finally as a royal official in Laon, comes into con¬ 
sideration here on account of his Six livres de la Republtgue 
published in 1577, which he published in a revised Latin 
edition in 1586 (because the translation published in England 
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was too full of errors), which he also defended in an anony> 
inously published tract in 1581. It is only in recent times 
that his C<til0qui«m kepiapi^meres has been published com* 
plete (Noack, 1857), in which a disputation between seven 
religious parties is made a plea for tolerance. In the very 
beginning of his work. Bodtn declares against all utopian 
representations of the State, and demands a constant refers 
ence to history. He himself complies with this demand to the 
extent of supporting every assertion by historical quotations, 
which were very familiar to the author of the Methodm ad 
facilem hiitoriarum published at Paris in 1566, 

and praised by Montaigne. For that purpose he socially 
makes use of the history of Rome, but also of those of France, 
Switzerland and Venice. With the same emphasis, however, 
he demands that the conception of law .should be firmly ad¬ 
hered to, but especially that exact dchnitions of all points 
should be established. His aim in doing so is to secure the 
theory of law and the Stale both against the defence of the 
traditional as such, and against unclear reasoning. His defini¬ 
tion of the State defines it as a community of families regulated 
by authority and reason. (So in the /•'irst Book\ pp. 1-173, 
of the Latin ttanslation.) The family, as the first constituent 
part of the State, is treated first. The father of the family, 
who as such is an unconditioned lord, loses in meeting with 
others a part of his freedom, on account of the repressive 
power which here shows itself, and thereby becomes a 
citizen, i,€. a subject freeman. He complains, as the chief 
lack of theories of the State her# toforc, that the conception 
of majesty, i.e, of enduring power, not bound by laws, is no¬ 
where rightly determined nor properly accentuated. In the 
monarchy, majesty, is the attribute of the prince, whose power 
is therefore absolute. Convensely, as the power of the Emperor 
is limited, he is not a monarch, and the German empire is an 
aristocracy. All rights of majesty, the investigation of which 
is naturally of the greatest importance, are reduced to the 
one right of giving laws and receiving them from no one, 
from which the other rights, such as the power of pardon, are 
naturally derived. At the same time, the indivisibility of the 
r^hts of majesty is expressly asserted. In the Second Book 
(pp. 174-236), the theory is expounded, that according as 
majesty resides in one, many, or all, the State is a monarchy, 
an aristocracy, or a democracy. The 'whole book is pervaded 
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by a polemic ag^ainst Aristotle, against whom it is especially 
made a subject of reproach, that besides these three he 
adduces other mixed forms of government as sound, to which 
he, like many others, has been brought by the confusion . 
between stcUiis and gttbemandi ratio; a monarchical govern¬ 
ment may rule in a republican spirit, the difference between a 
king and a tyrant is not that the former is less independent,, 
but that he subjects himself to the law of nature and of God : 
the tyrant does not.—The Third Book (pp. 237-365) treats 
of the different offices in the State, and first of all of the senate 
(an advising body only), then of those who are temporarily 
entrusted with a commission, finally of the permanent officers 
of government The latter are repeatedly denied the right 
of questioning the justice of the laws ; they are permitted 
to make representations. Only in cases of quite indubitable 
contradiction of the law of God is disobedience to the decree 
of the ruler permitted ; but Bodin warns for that reason 
against taking subjective opinions for conviction. Unions of 
rank and corporations are necessary for the State, although, 
especially where secret assemblies are allowed, they may 
become dang(*rous. The ranking of the different orders of 
the State leads Bodin to the consideration of slaver)*, the 
disappearance of which he regards as desirable without 
declaring it to be absolutely unreasonable in itself. In the 
Fourth Book (pp. 365-490) the alteration of the foims of State 
and their decadence are treated. 'I'he latter is most surely 
delayed by prudence and slowness in the alteration of the 
laws. The replies given to the questions, whether State 
officers should be appointed for life, for a year, or on recall, 
w’hethor the monarch should appear in all cases in person, 
how he and how private persons should conduct themselves 
in the formation of factions, universally show the man of afiairs 
w'ith a mind sharpened by experience, who, the less he hopes 
that virtue will everywhere sit upon the throne, seeks so much 
the more for means to secure it under all conditions. His 
utterances on the subject of religious sects are interesting. U 
IS a deciefed error that the State can exist without religion ; 
hence it cannot suffer atheism, just as little magic, which is 
utter godlessness, and against which Bodin has proved him¬ 
self very strenuous both theoretically (Dhnonomame des 
sorcters, Paris, 15 7S) and practically. With the difler«ice of 
religions it is otherwise; here the State is to be so much 
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the less exclusive, as it can advantageously be. It is to be 
desired that the State should be divided not by two confes> 
sions only, but a greater number should render it possible to 
hold them all in check by pitting them against one another. 
The Fifth Book (pp. 491-620) treats of a subject which all 
writers hitherto had neglected, the natural differences of 
nations, from which there necessarily arise different forms 
of the State and of laws. It is not only that it is a natural 
law, that the southern peoples concede the highest place to 
religion, the northern to power, the middle races to cunning 
and justice, but within tht; same climate it is a law of nature 
that mountaineers should love freedom, etc. Regard mui^t 
be had to this difference in considering the question whether 
a State should always be under arms. What may be right 
with reference to a republic might be false of a monarchy; 
what necessary for a small mountain land, useless for a larger 
country on the plain. Considerations on treaties and their 
guarantees close the book.—The Sixth Hook (pp. 621-779) 
begins with politico>economical investigations, in the course of 
which Rodin shows his intimate acquaintance with the prin¬ 
ciples of coinage, as he had previously done in a treatise 
devoted to the subject {Discours sur le rchaussenient ct l<s 
dttmnution de la monnaie). He then passes on to a compari¬ 
son of the different forms of government, and defines here¬ 
ditary monarchy as the best, even in degeneracy, for the 
tyranny of one is much to be preferred to the tyranny of 
many. The closing chapter commends the monarchical State 
as the manifestation of true justu the mathematical formula 
of which lies beyond the one-sided forms of arithmetical and 
geometrical relations, and which he designates as the har¬ 
monious relation. He reproaches Plato and Aristotle, with 
not having understood its. meaning, and therefore with not 
having recognised how far above aristocracy, monarchy stands, 
the most beautiful image of the harmonious All, ruled by One. 

3. Albericus Gentiles, born in 1551 in the March of Ancona, 
left his native country, perhaps on religious grounds, and came 
to England, whereas Regius Professor in the University of 
Oxford (according to Bayle) he died on 19th June, 1608. His 
first treatise was probably the De legcUtontbu:, as to which he 
says in the year 1600, that it was written many years ago. 
(Von Kaltenborn refers to an edition of 1585; I knaw only 
of the Hanau ed., 1594. With regard also to his most im- 
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portant treatise, De jure belli Hbri ires, I am not acquainted 
with the ed. of 1588* cited by v. Kaltenbom, but only with 
the Hanau ed., 1612. Although Gentilis in his treatise De 
nupiiis Hanov., 1601. cites the above chief work, the title- 
page of the ed. of 1612 bears however the words: nunc pn^ 
mum editi. He also cites as his own writings : De maleficiu, 
DisputcUio a prim. libr. Mackab.y De armis Romanis, Delegiii- 
mis temporibus, De conditionibus, none of which I have ever 
been able to sec.) Gentilis distinguishes emphatically be¬ 
tween the jurist, and him who promotes the Science of Law 
{De nupt , I.), and therefore censures those who merely abstract 
their definition of law from historj- and dominant custom, 
instead of deriving it from higher principles. He declares 
himself against the mere followers of routine and practice as 
well as against the canonists and theologians, who do not 
suitably discriminate between what belongs to human and 
what to Divine law. Accordingly we no longer find him as 
we do Mclanchtlion, or even Winkler, regarding the Deca¬ 
logue as an index to natural law, but he distinguishes: the 
lir&t table of tht* law {i.e. the first five commandments, ac¬ 
cording to the Reformed division,-not the Lutheran) is to be 
handed over to theology, on the other hand the second table, 
the principle of the composition of which is contained in the 
non (oncupiitces, is the subject of investigation for jurispru¬ 
dence much more than for theology. At the same time there 
are individual points w’here jurisprudence decides in ecclesias¬ 
tical matters, eg, on the crimes of the clergy, some points of 
marriage law, etc. On the whole, however, one must here be 
subject to the Church of the land {De nupt., I. 88). jurispru¬ 
dence has to fashion its peculiar doctrines neither from history 
nor from ecclcsidstical authority, but from natural law. The 
latter is founded partly on universiil laws of nature, extending 
beyond the world of humanity, as e.g. the right of occupying 
the ownerless i.s only the outcome of the law that nature ab¬ 
hors a vacuum {De jur. belli, p. 131). But the definitions of 
natural law are preferably to fashioned from the nature of 
man. Notv the latter does not demand strife between indi¬ 
viduals {Ibid., p. 87), but much rather are we all members of 
a great body, and therefore meant for society (p. 107). But 
it is only in society that rights exist, as indeed, too, the jm 
aiviuum or religio entirely concerns association with God. 
As there exists no true society between man and beasts, so 
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also rights only exist amongst men (p. xoi), hence the Roman 
distigction betw^n jus n^urm and jus gentium cannot be 
maintained. From our destination for society there follows 
that the proper ethical condition is that of pcacci and war 
is only permitted for die prevention or hindrance of the 
disturbance of the peace (p. 13). So also slavery, which is 
properly opposed to nature, is not injustice in the case of 
those who act against nature (p. 43). The open violation of 
natural right by cannibals, justihes all nations in beginning war 
against them (p. 191.) So likewise against such idolatry as 
demands liuman sacrifice; but otherwise religious wars may 
not be waged, and tolerance on the part of the State, as de¬ 
manded by Hodin, is the most correct attitude (p. 71). Only 
with declared atheists is it another matter; they arc to be 
regarded the same as the beasts (p. 203). As the begin¬ 
ning of a war does not make an end of all rights, so also 
during a war rights still exist, and even new rights arc formed: 
a war without declaration, with dishonourable weapons, etc., 
is against the jus gentium and the jus naturcp. It is also tc 
be regarded as a violation of it, to attempt to close up the 
sea, which, according to natural law stands open to all (pp. 
209, 22S, 148). 

4. Hugo nr Groot (better known under the Latin name 
of Grotius), was born at Delft, April 10th, 1583, and equal!) 
famed as a jurist and theologian. While Fiscal General at 
Rotterdam he wrote his Marc Hherum (Lugd. Bat., 1609), in 
which he proved from both natural and international law, that 
no one had the right of forbiddint; the Netherlands to trade 
with the East Indies. As Rathsptnsionarius in Rotterdam he 
was intimate with Oldenbarnevclde, then in 1619 he io.st his 
office, and from that time lived mainly in Paris, at first in a 
private capacity, later as the Swedish Ambassador, having 
been nominated to that office by Oxenstierna. Before re¬ 
ceiving this appointment, his world-famous work De jure belli 
et pacts libri tres was published, with a dedication to Louis 
XIII., in 1625. The authorship also of his theological works, 
the Annatationes in K 7 '., in N. T., also of his apologetical 
treatise De veritate religionis Christiana falls in the period of 
his residence in Paris. On the 28th August, 1645, he died at 
Rostock, on a journey. His chief work was often printed sub¬ 
sequently. The representation which here follows is founded 
on the edition Amstelad, apud fanssenio Waesba^gios^ 1712. 
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5. In the Prolegomena, which also includes a critical 
survey of previous performances in jurisprudence, Grottus 
praises Gentilis (p. 38) and Bodin (p. 35), but in the further 
progress of the work, quotes only the latter, although he might 
well have borrowed much from the former. What he blam^ 
in them, as well as in all previous political theorists, is that 
none of them suitably treats the law which binds nations 
among one another, and which is based on the nature of man 
(p. i), much less, then, expounds it scientihcally (p. 30). This 
noblest part of jurisprudence (p. 32) he desires here to work 
out, in such a manner as to seek to refer it to certain prin¬ 
ciples, which no one without doing violence to himself can 
doubt (p. 39), and further to establish exact definitions and 
strict lugicfil divisions. The latter, in particular, is necessary 
in order to the avoidance of the usual error of the confusion 
of perfectly different things. The first point is that the 
Science of Law should not be confused, as it is by Bodin, 
with Politics, the statecraft which only pursues utilitarian 
ends (p. 57); further, that natural and therefore necessary 
law should not be compared with the law of a particular 
nation, nor with what is merely the arbitrary convention 
of nations (p. 40-41). To this end investigation must espe¬ 
cially be made into the proper source of all right Like 
everything else, right also has its first foundation in the will 
of God, and so far every right is Divinttm and volnnlarium. 
At the same time, a distinction is to be made between what 
God expressly utters as His will in the Bible, and w'hat is the 
outcome of divinely-willed human nature. Of what God 
wills in the first manner it may be said : because He wills it, 
therefore it is good ; but of what God wills in the second 
manner, mediately : because it is good, therefore He willed 
it (Lib. I. I, 15), Correlatively, God can alter the first, but 
the second just as little as that twice two are four (Ibid., 20). 
'I'o the latter, therefore, must be ascribed a validity indepen¬ 
dent of God, so that it would be valid even if no God existed 
\ProL, p. 71). For the sake of greater definiteness, by jus 
divinum lhall be understood only the contents of that which 
was or still is law, because God has expressly prescribed it, 
the former in the Old, the latter in the New Testament, and 
to it is to be opposed human law (jus humanum), with which 
alone the present Investigation has to do. Casual quotations 
from the Bible can never prove that anything is a natural 
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law; but, however, it can prove that it is not against natural 
laWf^as the two wills of God cannot contradict one another 
( 1 . I, 17). As regards human law in its turn, it is according 
to its different subjects, personal law or national law ^$0 that 
therefore by jus gentium Grotius understands only interna¬ 
tional law). With both, however, we must again distinguish 
that the source of law is either the noture of men and nations, 
or their pleasure, so that four kinds of distinctions are to be 
made ; jus natura and jus civiU ; jus gentium naturale (in¬ 
ternum, necessarium) and jus gentium voiunfariumt which 
latter therefore would be the jus civile populorum (Prol.^ pp. 
40-41 ; Lib. ///., 2, 7). By the neglect of these distinctions, 
which Grotius is never tired of censuring, it has come about 
that the pure positive dehnitions of Roman law have been 
regarded as natural laws, mere usages of civilized peoples as 
the rules of the law of nations. For the same reason it has 
also come about, that reference to utility, which is nevertheless 
the source of the jus voluntarium, has been made the principle 
of the theory of natural right (Prol.y p. 16). As the ju^ 
divinum is related to tlie jus humanum, so exactly are the 
jus civile and jus gentium voluntarium related to natural (in¬ 
dividual and national) law : they contain further qualifications 
for the latter, therefore more than it, and are stricter than it. 
Accordingly, just as regard to the Divine law would be at 
least a negative corrective for the treatment of the human, so 
likewise regard to the jus voluntarium may be fruitful for the 
jus naturte. This holds especially of national law: where 
certain dchnitions of national law arc to be found among all, 
or at least all the noblest peoples, one may be pretty certain 
that they are not contrary to the natural law of the nations 
(p. 40). 

6. By natural right or law is therefore to be understood, 
the law which is not arbitrarily established by God or men, 
but which follows necessarily from the nature of man. Only 
of man, for the definition of the jus natura received by the 
Roman jurists is too wide (Ltd. I., i, ii ; Prol., p. 8). By 
his proper nature, however, that nature which distinguishes 
him from the beasts, man who for that reason has the faculty 
of speech, is destined for society, i.e. for quiet, rationally 
ordered societyjftherefore to be distinguished from a herd) 
(Prol, p. 5). Everything therefore which is at strife with 
such an o^ered society of rational beings is unlawful (in- 
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/usium), but that which is not unlawful, is called law 
In this connection it is to be remarked, that this word is 
used, both to designate the moral condition of the person, and 
the legal regulations, which secure that condition ULtd, 1., i, 
3, 4, 9). Whether anything is according to natural law, can 
be established a prwrt, and a posteriori. The former takes 
place when it is shown that the universal validity of the 
subject of proof follows from human nature as destined for 
society, the latter, on the other hand, when from its universal 
validity we may conclude that it lies in the nature of man. 
The second method of procedure is indeed more popular, but 
the first more scientific \lbtd., p. 12). 

7. In this solidarity of law and society, it is natural that 
(irotius, where he discusses the origin of law (and he concerns 
himself with this problem in the beginning of the first book), 
should begin his treatment at the point at which society has 
not yet come into existence. The condition of the entirely 
isolated individual man he calls the condition of nature. In 
the Utter each one has a like right to everything, in so far as 
everything belongs not to all but to none, a condition which 
when it has once ceased only recurs in cases of the most 
extreme misery, and, approximately, in war. To this con¬ 
dition occupation makes an end, by which the ownerless is 
changed into possession and property, a transformation which 
that which cannot he occupied, as the air and sea, escapes 
(cf. II. 2, 6 ff.). When that which is thus appropriated is 
attacked, war arises with defence by force, in which the at¬ 
tacked IS justified, both in asserting his own. and in regaining it, 
and finally in punishing the aggressor. That in return for evil 
inflicted a man should suffer evil, is a natural law, and there¬ 
fore in the condition of nature any one may not only guard 
against, but punish the aggressor. This is altered, when by 
the voluntary combination of men, those artificial bodies arise, 
in which unity is as it were the soul (II. 9, 3), and of which 
the most complete is the State in which for that very reason 
the superiority of the whole over the parts is greatest (II. 5, 
23). Ev 5 n if, just because it is a voluntary combination, the 
individuals are not so dependent as the limbs of a body 
(II. 5, 8 and 6, 4), yet in the State the rights of the individual 
suffer a very essential modification, inasmuch as the State 
now acquires the highest power. This does not mean that die 
people, fie, all of them, have this power, for both equality and 
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kiequaltty are compatible with the conception of society* and 
It is very possible indeed, that a people should come to the 
determination to subject themselves to an individual as head, 
who then alone possesses the right of rule, the imperiun* 
(I* If 3; 3. 7)- In this case the highest power may be con¬ 
ferred temporarily or permanently; hence dictatorship and 
kingship are distinguished not by the greater power, but by 
the greater dignity {majestas) of the king (I. 3, 11.). Kingship 
itseli, however, nuy vary, according as the imperium is looked 
upon as a mere property, of which the holder may divest him¬ 
self {rfgnum patrimoui^e), or according as the latter is looked 
upon as the mere usufructer and trustee (which is now mostly 
the case); further the power of the king may be more or less 
limited, it may be quite undivided or divided {Ibid., 14,16, 17). 
Which of these relationships may exist, and the extent to 
which according to it the subjects are justified as against the 
monarch, depends on the original treaty of subjection, which 
binds successors, because the nation, even though it now con¬ 
sists of different individuals, has yet remained the same (like 
a waterfall or a stream), and it must be presumed would have 
the same will now as then, a supposition which, for the rest, 
is confirmed by the tacit consent of the people (II. 7, 29). 
So, in like manner, new circumstances can only be rightly 
judged when we ask ourselves : How would those who con¬ 
cluded the original treaty have willed in this case ? The 
answer to that question will tell what is right to-day. J^xactly 
in this way, in civil law the right of intestate succession is 
founded upon the hypothesis that the father, if he had made 
a will, would have made the sun his heir (Ibid., 10, 11), 
According to this principle, it may not properly be said in the 
case of an hereditary monarchy, that the imperium is trans¬ 
ferred, but that it remains, in the family originally chosen 
(I* 3f 10). When the family dies out, the imperium returns 
to the nation, i.e. the condition of nature, which obtained 
before the State contract, re-enters (II. 9, 8). 

8. As the State, exactly like the individual, is subject to 
Law, there arise a number of legal relationships between 
states, which form in fact the jus gentium. The State, like 
the individual, can, when its rights are violated, take to war, 
and thus four kinds of war must be distinguished : war of the 
individual against the individual, of State against State, of tlie 
State avainst an individual and moreover against its own or 
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foreign subjects, finally of the subject against the State. Tlw" r 
three first may be lawful or unlawful, the last can never be 
lawful (I. 4, r). To the investigation of what cases justify 
the one or the other of these wars, in which the guiding point 
of view is, that the normal condition is that of peace, the 
disturbance of which gives occasion for war and the restor¬ 
ation of which is the aim of war, by far the greater part of the 
work is devoted, and from that it has received its name. But 
the treatment of all sorts of legal relationships is interwoven. 
Further, moreover, inasmuch as the jus exiertium is very 
often contrasted with the jus tniernum, and everything is 
assigned to the latter which is connected with equity, the 
feeling of honour, and especially the conscience, morality, 
though not exhaustively treated, is at least marked off in its 
relation to the theory of law. As has been said, however, the 
treatment of war is the chief object. As public (State) war 
has exactly the s.ime le‘gal justification as private (individual) 
war, the case in which the State uses force, not to wani off an 
attack, but to punish an attack which has been made, is 
treated in great detail. As regards the punishment of indi¬ 
viduals, in the first place, in the state of nature the evil-doer 
might suffer punishment at the hands of any one. In the 
State, the individual loses the right of punishment, and it is 
properly transferred to the holder of power in the State. The 
aim of punishment is always the improvement, partly of the 
punished, partly of the rest of the nation (by deterring them). 
'I'o those who would regard punishment as retribution, and 
in doing so ap[)eal to the Divine laws of punishment, Grotius 
answers: God’s justification, in punishing even him who will 
not improve or has not improved, lies, like the visitation upon 
children, which man would not dare to decree, in the fact that 
He is the Almighty who disposes of and rules us according to 
His pleasure. Men may punish only, as Seneca rightly says, 
non guia piccatum est sed ne peccctur. As regards in the 
second place relationship to other States, the question is 
thrown put, whether one State may overrun another in war 
merely to punish it } Only open violation of the law of God 
and of nature would seem to give it a right to do so. Hence 
the State may suppress declarOT enemies of the “ true religion, 
which is common to all ages,”—as the content of which he 
mentions the being of God and responsibility for our actions, 
when they are its own subjects, and when they arc not, may 
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make war upon them. But let those who would extend this 
to all who are not Christians, consider how many quite 
unessential doctrines have attached themselves to primitive 
Christianity, which one dare not force upon any one. In clos¬ 
ing it may further be added to this survey, that the work of 
Grotius discusses in the First Book in four cliapters, the 
origin of law, the notion of war, the distinction betw^een private 
and public w'ar, finally the relation of ruler and subject; in the 
Second Book, which is the most detailed, in twenty-six chap¬ 
ters, the different ways in which war arises; but besides also 
property, the law of treaties, the law of pimi.shment are 
treated; finally in the Third Book in twenty-five chapters he 
investigates the question, what is to be observed according 
to natural law*^ during war, where he treats of the conclusion 
of peace and agreement, and comes to the result that truth 
and honesty are the best policy. 

§ 255 

However great the advance is which llodin, Gentilis, and 
especially Grotius, may have m.idt*, when they are compared 
eg. with the Jesuitic political philo.sophers, or rveii with 
Protestants of ecclesiastical sentiment, yet there .ippears in 
them a peculiar half-he.irtedness, which is absent in the latter. 
Gentilis, who only attain<*d (‘mancipation from tin* Decalogiu* 
to the extent of ignoring the first table and only ret.iining the 
second as a normal standard, shows this half-heartcdnc.ss in 
its most striking form. Hut Gi< ^ius labours under it scarcely 
less and is led by it into the most curious contradictions. He 
proposed to himself to abstract entirely from the reveali'd 
word of God, even indeed from G(jd Himself, and to treat of 
man m pun's naiuratiims, as the earlier expression went. And 
this natural man, being without any perception of the word 
of God, is depicted by him, as though he felt the Divine com¬ 
mand of Christian brotherly love; for the yearning after 
peaceful and reasonable society is nothing else. Of th<* 
actiii'd man Grotius admits, that his natural tendency leads 
him quite elsewhere, for the whole ju^ volniiiaritmi tends for 
him to nothing else than utilities. Hut in that condition 
which precedes the formation of States, he must have for 
gotten his utilities and have aspired (jnly aficr peaceful 
society. Can this be called anything else Uian introducing 
voi» I. Z z 
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under other names, the Biblical doctrine of Paradise and the 
Fall ? His intention is, further, to abstract in his natural law 
from all history, to treat man as though he were not the child 
of a special people, therefore in his complete isolation, and 
yet in regarding the later generations as bound by the origi¬ 
nal contract, he cannot but think of the nation as a continuous 
entity (a stream), in which the individual drops receive their 
positions from the whole. Is this anything else, than in spite 
of the derivati(»n of the State from the arbitrary choice of the 
individuals, to place its existence prior to them ? He is in the 
same position here as he is in the cast* of intestate succe.ssion, 
which he grounds upon the hypothesis that had there been 
a will the disposition wf)uld have gone as was ^equissimum et 
honvsiissinium: but he does not coiisider that he thereby pre- 
suppo*>es an (cgitum ct Jumestum indei)endent of all testamen¬ 
tary disp(jsitions. and that his assertion that in succession to 
the throne the sovereignty is not transferred at all, but remains 
in the family, is etjually applicable to the property inherited 
witliout a will. 'I'he very thing that Grotius had denied is 
always pushing itself to the front with him, and the assertion 
that injustice (illegality) can only arise in society, is neutralised 
b\- the fact, that man by nature, and therefore before the 
original contract, has rights. All these instances of a want of 
ihoroiigh-going principle will disappear, when in the supi)osed 
condition which precedes the State, man is taken to be what 
he still is to-day, because human nature is one and the same, 
i.e. was then what it is now ; and when it is shown, that even 
the men of the present day, seeking only for utilities, would 
form a State when they first met one another. With this 
i“liminaiion of a paradisaic nature, theology is for the first 
timt; realK thrown overbo.ird, but at the .same time also 
e\'ery trace of the scholastic treatment of natural law will 
have disapj)eared. Instead of what is at least a half theologi¬ 
cal political philosophy there now appears a physical or 
naturalistic theor)’, which, because it entirely ignores history, 
constructs the State entirely a priori, 

§ 256. 

The N.\ti’r.\i.istic Political Philosophy. 

I. Tiiom.vs Houbes, born at Malmesbury in Wiltshire, on 
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April 5, 1588, thoroughly instructed at school, was introduced 
to the scholastic philosophy at Oxford, and thence assimilated 
certain nominalist principles, which in spite of his opposition 
to scholasticism remained unshaken. Having journeyed to 
France and Italy as the companion of a young nobleman in 
1610, he became accjuaiiited with the most important men in 
those countries, and they still further estranged him from thi* 
scholastic philosophy. After his return, being especially 
occupied with the ancients, he became associated with Lord 
Bacon (only indeed after the latter’s fall), to whom he appears 
to have reiulen^d assistance in tlie translation of his works 
into Latin, but from whom he st'eMns to have received in re 
turn much scientific ins[)iration. It is perhaps not an accident, 
that it was only after Bacon’s death, during a second residence 
abroad, that Hobbes began to concern himself with mathematics, 
whicli brought him during a third visit to Baris (1631) into 
intimate Irieinlship with Gassendi and Merstrnne, as well as 
into contact with Descartes. On his return, the revoluti«»n 
which was already in preparation instigated him to embody 
his thoughts on the State, in the two English treatises, On 
IJmfinn A'ointr and De corpore pohtuo, which, only imparieil 
to a small circle, show us that from that time he experienced 
no modification whatever in his views. Discontented with the 
progress of affairs he went back to Paris, and in 1O42 caused 
his treatise Dc chc to be jmblished in a f<*w copies. It was 
published in .111 enlarged form by Elzevir at Amsterdam in 
1647. It was followed hy x\\*i I e ’ iat/ianm 1651 (Latin, 1O70), 
after tlie publication of w’hich, fearing the hatred of the 
Catholics, he returned to Englantl. Here apjx*ared the Dr 
rorporr, 1655, and the De homine, 1658. lie. himself prepared 
the first collection of his works in the Latin language. It w'as 
publislu'd by Blaeu at Amsterdam, 1668. The eight treatises 
contained in it were printed in a scries w'ithout recognisable 
principle. It was only after they wxre printed that Hobbes 
expressed the wish that they should have appeared in thre<* 
parts, of w'hich the first should have contained the De 
corpore, De /tomifie, and Dc ciz*e, the second the geometrical 
and ph)'sical essays, and the third tin- J^eviathan. As, fortu¬ 
nately, each of the treatist's had been paged separately, the 
publisher could fulfil the wish by an instruction to the book¬ 
binder. He afterw'ards ‘wrote an autobiograjihy as well as 
a translation of Homer, both in Latin verse. Shortly before 
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his death his Behemoth, a dialogue on the English Revolution, 
composed earlier, appeared against his will, as Charles 11 . 
had not desired its publication. He died on Dec. 4, 1679. 
Two years thereafter there appeared an anonymous biography 
{Carolopoli apud Eteutherium Anglicum, 1681), the author of 
which wa.s Hobbes himself according to some, according to 
others, Aubry, and which was tran.slated according to some by 
Ralph Hathurst, according to others by Richard Blackbourn. 
A collected English edition appeared in London, 1750, Fo. 
In recent times an edition has been prepared by Molcsworth 
(London, 1H39 45, 16 vols., of which eleven contain the 
Iinglish and five the Latin works). 

2. Hobbes first of .ill places himself in antagonism to scho¬ 
lasticism, at which he is never tired of girding (/)c corp.. Tit the 
close, Lcvmihan, c. 8), by his definition of philosophy, according 
to which it contains cognitions inferred by mere re.isiui partly 
from the caiisi's forwards and partly from the effects back¬ 
wards i 07 p., c. i). For since theology is not s[)riing from 
reason, but from supernatural revelation, it is at once (excluded 
from philoso[diy. 'Phe intermingling of the two, of f.iith and 
reason, is a sin ag.iinst both. I le who proves f.iith by re.ason, 
is like the sick man who, instead of swallowing the healing 
j>ill, cIk’ws it to })it‘ces and only gains a bitter t.aste in his 
mouth {/)e civc, 17, 4; Lct'iaih., 32). And, ag.xin, he who 
would (pjote the Bible against physicists or political theorists, 
torgets th.il it was not given for the purpo.se of te.iching 
us of n.iture or the earthly st.Ue. but the w.iv to that kingdom 
which is not of this world. What is unconnecteil with this 
end, Christ has allowed to be set aside {Lev/aih., 8, 45). So 
r.ir Hobbes is quiti; in agreement with Lord Bacon, as, for 
instance, the comparison with the pill and that with the game 
supra, § 249, 3) come quite to the same thing. His defini¬ 
tion of philosophy, however, causes him in the sa otid place 
to contra.st it with empiricism; chiefly with that of Bacon, as 
Hobbes, the admirer of geometry, is not content with its 
conleinnejr’s estimate of induction, but expressly vindicates the 
philosophic method which is exactly opposed to induction. 

I he whole sixth cha{)ter of the treatise JJc corpore treats of 
the difference of the mdhodus rcsolutiva or analytica and 
lonipositiva or synihciica, and asscrt.s with emphasis, that both 
must be followed. Then, however, he sets philosophy in 
general in contrast to all empiricism. In doing so he antid- 
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pates much which ought properly to be handled in the secontl 
part of his system: the primary origin of all knowledge 
consists in the impression of things on our organs of sense, 
which like all actions of impression, can be nothing else than 
movements. The effect of the object (not its image, for blue, 
sweet-smelling, etc., have not the smallest similarity to the 
movements in the object) mediated by the reaction of the 
organ, we call sensation (sensict) or percej)tion {contepiw), as to 
which it must never Ik: forgotten, that it lies entirely in us 
and is therefore idea, phantasma, fancy, in short something 
(juite subjective (/«/. «/., Human Nature, c. 2 ; Leviath., c. i). 
Since all bodies react against impressions, some people are to 
a certain degree correct, in ascribing sensation to all things. 
Since by the object of a sensation we must understand its cause, 
we may indeed say : I see the sun, but not: 1 see the light; 
the motion, which imparts itself to my retina, is not .seen. 
According to a universally valid law of nature the affection of 
the sense organ, when the impression has ceased, must con¬ 
tinue, and this echo of the impression is called memory, 
thought, or imagination. It is so insej^arable from the sensji- 
tion, that it may be compared to a sixth scn.se accompanying 
the rest {Human Nature, c. 3); it is even the sensation itself, 
for senlire .w’ ieu,sisse at memoria, and without it no s<*nsalion 
would be p(»ssible, inasmuch as any one who only .saw. and 
only saw t>ne thing, in which he did not distinguish the .seeing 
from ([)rcvious) hearing, the present colour from anotlier (for¬ 
merly .seen), would really perceive nothing at all {De lorp., c. 
25). The sum of what is found n our memory is called ex¬ 
perience, which, the greater it is, is so much the more bound 
up with the expectation of what ha.s been already experienced, 
i.e„ with foresight or prudence {int. al., Human Nature, c. 4), 
which is not to be denied to the beast; but the beast does 
not on that account possess science or philosophy. 'Fowards 
the latter, the invention of words is a great stride, i.e., arbi¬ 
trarily invented names or signs first for remembrance of things 
observed {marks, noice), and secondly for imparting them {si^ns, 
signa), {Human Nature, c. 5 ; De corp,, c. 2). Since names 
designate the objects as they lie in memory, but since they 
are thus less plainly represented than when they are contem¬ 
plated, they become signs for many like objects, and acquire 
the character of universality, which accordingly things never, 
but words always have {Human Nature, c. 5). If the union of 
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an idea with the proper word he called vnderstanding^ the 
latter is also the attribute of the beast, which, c.g., under¬ 
stands a command {Lcviaih., c. 2). On the .other hand, man 
alone is able to combine the signs with one another or to 
separate them, a process which when the signs are numbers 
is called counting, but otherwise thinking, or reasoning. 
Reason is hence only the faculty of adding or subtracting, 
and children who do not yet speak, have none (Levia^k., c. 5). 
A combination of words which unites compatible terms, i.e., 
when what follows from a w'ord is aftirmed of it, is a truth, its 
opposite an untruth c>r absurdity. Both predicates have only 
one sens(‘ for word combinations or propositions ; to ascribe 
truth to things is to confound e.sscntial differences, as the 
.Schoolmen confounded the essence of a king with its defini¬ 
tion (Z.rr/rt’///., C. 4). The possession of true pro])ositions is 
\cicncc, of very many, zaisdom { sapientla). SciiMico, accordingly, 
has only to do with the consetjucnces involved in the names 
of the designated things, and again with what follows from the 
true propositions, {i.e. the propositions which draw' these con- 
stiipiences), and thus always w'illi consequences {Leztatfi., c. o). 
Hence «‘xperience gives us information (Ui individual facts, 
and {irotects us against rrr(>r : science, on the other hand, gives 
us geiK'ral truths, since words are generals, nnti secures us 
.igainst absurdities. But since w'ords and projiositions are the 
w’ork of man, we have real knowledge only ol that which we 
have ourselves gone through, and this is the reason why 
Hoblu's places (Geometry above all the sciences, and indeed 
almost Kuiks upon it as the only science (/V horn., c. 10; De 
iorp., c. 30). 

t. 'Fhe accurate determination of the meaning of words 
iiaiur.ill) appears here as the lirst problem. Their intelligi¬ 
bility is tlu: proper li|!;iit of the intellect, and intelligible 
<lefinitions are the lu'ginning of all reasoning {Lcz'ia/Ji., c. 5). 
Th<‘ compendium of definitions of all tho'»c words,of which use 
is made in all sciences, forms Hobbes* ptima. It is 
therefore ;u)t properly etirrect. when he treats of it in his treatise 
He corpore (c. 7-14). and in the schematic survey of all the 
sciences c. g) e.xpressly ascribes it to natural philoso¬ 

phy. As w'irtiout it the whole division of the system appears 
j»urely accidental, the fact ought to have been brought into 
greater prominence than it has been, that the first philosophy 
is the common foundation of all the sciences. Here the most 
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important chapters arc the first three {JDe corp., 7, 8, 9)* which 
treat of space and time, substance and accident, cause and 
effect. Besides them, the division which treats of quantity 
deserves remark (c. 12). If, in order to develop the universe 
from principles, wc think away for the moment everythin'; 
objective, there yet remains with us the reminiscence of some¬ 
thing which was objective to us, or existed outside of us; 
this bmig-outsid€'of'Us we call space, by which therefore is 
to be understood an wtaginarium or the mere phantasma rci 
cxistenth quatenus existentis. Quite in the same manner 
the reminiscence of movements previously perceived, leaves 
in us the phantasma of movement in so far as it is succession, 
7>., time, as to which Hobbes admits that Aristotle had 
already conceived it in the same manner (subjectively). A 
host of useless questions, which can never be decided, as for 
instance, about the infinity and eternity of the world, arose, he 
considers, only because space and limt; were regarded as 
inhering in things. Even if extension in space were deter- 
min<;d as that without which objectivity would be impossible, 
it is hardly to be called a cons<‘queiice of ibis,* when it is 
further tauj^ht, that everything obj<;clive is extended, or 
a body, to which, b(‘c:aus<‘ it is independent of u.s, we ascribe 
subsistence, and which we call svppositum or subjcchun becaust* 
it underlies the part of that (imaginary) space wiili which it 
coincides. 'I lu’ si/e or extent of a bcxly, wdiat has been 
called its real sjjacc, determines which part of (imaginary) 
space, or which filace, it occupies. The two are distinguished 
as the perception and the memory picture of it. 'I he mov(‘- 
inent or change of place, by uuians of which the body is 
never found in one single place, for that would be rest, brings 
it iftider the power of time, as size iiiidcr that of space. 'I’his 
follows, as Hobbes himself says, from his definition of time. 
Movement is the explanation of everything which we call an 
accident of a thing, and of accidents, that by which wv* name 
a body,^ is called its essence. If, as customarily hajijjens, we call 
this chief accident, the form, the sub.siance or substratum re¬ 
ceives the name of matter, which therefore only means the .same 
thing as body. If we think of body, and abstract from all size, 
we get the thought of the materia prima, to which of cour.^c 
nothing in reality corresponds, but which is indi.sj>ensable for 
thought (c. 8). Connected with this is the reduction of the 
notions of power and cause to that of mover, and of expression 
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and effect to that of moved, in which the greatest stress is laid 
on the fact, that only what is moved and capable of touching, 
can move, so that the scholastic idea of an unmoved mover, 
and the supposition of a distant effect, are equally nonsensical. 
Now, since all the accidents or qualities of things were their 
effects on our senses, it follows that the scientific treatment of 
their essences, />., of their chief accidents, can only have their 
movements for object (c. 13), and philosophy is entirely cort- 
cerned with the corporeal as the only kind of existence. To 
the objection that spirits nevertheless exist, he responds that 
incorporeal substances are four-cornered circles Human 

Nature, c. ii); to the further objection that yet God exists, he 
replies in turn, that God is not an object of knowledge and 
philosophy (/«/. aL, Leviath,, c. 3), apart from the fact, that men 
of great piety have ascribed corporeality to God {Answ. to 
Bishop Bramk., p. 430). Philosophy therefore is the doctrine 
of boditjs. Hut ag.iin, there are natural and artificial bodies, 
and as the State takes the highest place among the latter, 
philosophy is divided into natural and chit philosophy 
(Politics); the fojmer treats dc corporc the latter de civiiaie 
{^Leviaih., c. 0, Table). The doctrine of man, who is the 
highest being in nature, and again the founder of the State, is 
now assigned to the second [De corp., i), now to the first part 
{Lez'iathan^ c. 0, Table), both plainly because Hobbes docs not 
get free from the idea of the .Schoolmen, that division must 
be by dichotomy. If he had always held steadily to the 
principle which he explains in his first treatise, that philosophy 
in its lhr<-e parts treats de cotporc, de homine and dc civitate, 
he wouUl not have had the misfortune, in the tabular survey 
of all the sciences in the ninth chapter of the Leviathan, of in¬ 
serting the arts of building and sailing between astronomy and 
meteorology, and separated from all that refers to other human 
artefaeta, 'I'he philosophia prima is therefore followed by 
physics, anthropology and politics, as the three parts into 
which philosophy is divided. 

4. In Physics he concerns himself by preference with the 
part which is more adapted for mathematics. Nine chapters 
of the treatise De corpore (c. 15-24) treat of the rationes 
nwtuupH €t magnitudinum, i.e. tfie laws of rectilinear and 
circular motion, constant and accelerated speed, reflection and 
refraction, in connection with which the notion of the puuc' 
turn (the infinitely small) has an important part to play. The 
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distinction which he claims for this part, of strictly proving 
everything, is not his ambition in the part, which he himself 
calls physuoy where he has to do with the qualitative, and 
which starts with the intention of explaining the phenomena 
of nature by assumed hypotheses (c. 25--30). He acknow¬ 
ledges that he is the grateful disciple of Corpcrnicus and 
Kepler, with whom astronomy first began, of Galileo, since 
whom there has for the first time existed a general science of 
physics, but especially of Harvey, who was the first to make 
a science of living things possible. At the close of his 
Physics he declares his willingness to give up any one of his 
hypotheses, not indeed for the sake of the dreams of the 
Schoolmen of substantial forms and hidden qualiti<‘s, but for 
the sake of simpler hypotheses than his own, and such as 
contradict as little as they do the princi]>Ies of the p/tilosopAia 
prima. These principles demand that the centre of our 
planetary system, which sets the earth in motion, should it¬ 
self be conceived as moving (in a small circle), and further 
that the movement of the planets should be explained not by 
a distant influence, but as mediated by the icther, existing 
between them and the sun, and in itself at rest. If at the 
same time we regard the land and the water hemispheres of 
the earth, we can deduce Keplers assertion of th<* elliptical 
path of the earth, and the nutations of the earth’s axis. 
Similarly we shall be able with Kepler to place the attractive 
power of the sun alongside of that of the magnet, without 
supposing an influence at a distance, and at the same time we 
shall be able to explain why the .nagnet always points to the 
North. In regard to this, it is onl)' necessary to keep firmly in 
mind that its attractive power consists in the constant motion 
of its smallest particles, which, of course through a medium, 
imparts itself to the iron, and of which the direction is parallel 
to the axis of the earth. Not only in the case of beings with¬ 
out sensation, but also in the case of those so endowed, all 
phenomena arc only differently complicated movements. 
Harvey proved that life consists in the circulation of the 
blood, death in its cessation. The heart, which .serves as a 
force-pump in this process, is itself set in motion by certain 
small bodies breathed in with the air, which the organism re¬ 
tains, so that the air we breathe out no longer shows the 
same vivifying influence {De hotn., c. 1). Like life, so also 
sensation is a very complicated movement. Seeing, with 
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which Hobbes concerns himself most, and to which he has 
devoted nine chapters (i~9) of his treatise De homim, takes 
place in such a manner, that the sun, or the dame, i.e., the 
[wculiar self-moving (burning) body, sets in motion the aether 
which surrounds it, and the unrest (fermentatio) into which it 
falls, sets the retina in motion, and the latter again by means 
of the fine matter (spirits) in the nerves, sets in motion the 
brain, from which the motion is transmitted to the heart, the 
proper seat of sensation, because from thence the reaction 
begins. Since tin's n-action [)roceeding from within outwards 
lirings forth tln^ sensation b/w, etc., the latter may also arise 
witliout any e.Kternal influence, in a dream, etc. It may be 
f)rovcd in a perfectly similar manner as regards hearing. 
Listing, etc. 'Phis all holds good of the beast not less than of 
man, hence in the tabular survey of the sciences, optics and 
music (1 c., acoustics) are reckoned among the sciences which 
relate to animals in ^c^cucral. It is only the investigations with 
which the following chapter of the treatise Pc homiue is occu- 
j)ied, that the survey above-mentioned reckons .is relating to 
the science of man in particular. 

5. With respect to Anthropoloiry^ the theoretical advan¬ 
tages of man over the beasts, viz. speech and .scitnice {De horn,, 
c. to), have already been discussed under 2 above. Here 
therefore there only come under consideration the researches 
as to the practical circumstance.s of man. which arc classified 
in the P{‘ horn., c. 11, 15, and colU'cted together in the tabular 
survey of the Lwialhan under the name Ktliics. regards 
the relation of the theoretical and the |)ractical, he distinctly 
subonlinates the fonniT to the latter. Although he often 
praises the ble.ssing of knowledge, yet he alw'ays thinks a 
second time and rtyects knowledge for the sake of know- 
letlgc ; its aim is to be that of general utility. Even his pet 
science, geometry, must acce[)t the position of being prai.scd 
because it teaches how to build m.ichim-s. Along with the 
reaction callcil forth by the influence of the objects, which 
cngender<:d sensation, there goes another, which consists in 
the tendency to e.Kperiencc pleasure, to get rid of non- 
ple.isure, afpetiius and fny^a. From its first stir, />., the 
smallest and most inward motion [conatus, endeavour^ it has a 
regular gradation up to its most vigorous state when it comes 
to the point of outbreak {auimi perturbatio\ a gradation 
which Hobbes describes pretty accurately, and in which both 
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these motions receive different names. The alternation of 
different desires is called reflection {deiideraHo ); whiu in this 
alternation is Anally desired, is said to be willed. 'Fhe will, 
which is not the potentiality (faculty) but the act of willing, is 
therefore the last movement preceding performance. Neither 
desire nor aversion can be called free: if only because it is 
the influence, first of the impressions, later of signs and words, 
and is therefore a passive state of being moved ; but in the 
second place, because it is a logical error to ascribe the word, 
free, which has only a meaning in the case of subjects, 
bodies, to an accident or a movement, such as desire or will 
is. ()nly in doing what is willed is one free, but one dot's not 
will to ttill {ini. al. Laiiai/i., c. 21). The object of inclination 
is called good, of disinclination evil. Hence honum, jucuiidmn^ 
fiulckntm, uit/e, mean quite the same thing, i.e,, a relationship 
to a particular subject. 'I'o different people, different things 
are good or desirable. Bonnm siuip/iciier did non poUst, But 
for each man there is a higln:st good, which is the maintenance 
of his own existence, and a highest t'vil, which is death, 
'fo seek the former, to j)rotcct and by emancipation from 
all limits to preserve it, and to avert the latter, is the highest 
law of nature. If now we imagine a number of men together, 
although the weakest and most stupid can take from the 
wisr*st and strongest his highest good, his life, yet they are 
nearly (‘qual to ont* another in strength, intelligence, anil 
experience. .So likewise, in respect of the fact that each of 
them can do as he wills as w<*!l as the others, they arij all 
equally fri'c. The consequence .'f this similarity can only be 
mutual f<‘ar, mutual attempts at protection, in short war of all 
against all, of which the best expression is : homo homim 
lupus {De cive, I. 1, 3, ii, h'pisi. dcdic.). Now it would be a 
self-contradiction, if man, to* whom nature prescribed to protect 
himself, persevered in this condition ; and since self-prescrva 
tion is the fir.st law of nature for individuals, so likewise it is 
nature’s first law for a sum of individuals to seek security, 
f>., peace (II. 2); from which there .springs the further conse¬ 
quence that that which is an Indispensable condition of peace, 
is by that very fact laid down as a fundamental law of nature 
(I. 15, i). Both in the treati.se De dve (cap. 3) and in the 
JLeviathan (c. 16) there are set up, in the former twenty, in 
the latter nineteen, of such fundamental laws, which follow 
as consequences of the above law of nature, inasmuch as if 
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treaties were not kept, if gratitude were not exercised, etc., 
the great final aim would not be reached. In closing, he gives 
the following as the simplest rule for finding out what to do: 
Let us always ask 'ourselves how we would wish that others 
should do to us. As security is incompatible with the natural 
freedom of all to do, each as he pleases, it only remains that 
each one should renounce this freedom on condition that the 
others do so also. This contract, therefore, is not, as has been 
said {i.e. by Aristotle and Grotius), a consequence of the 
social tendency or the love of one’s fellows, but entirely of 
fear and care for one’s own advantage {Dc ave, II. 4, I. 2). 
As such a contract would be mere absurdity without the security 
that others would be prevented by fear from violating it 
(V. 4), it is only possible, on condition that the power and 
freedom of all which has hitherto existed should be handed 
over to one (man or collection of men), under whom all now' 
stand, iind who has will and i)ow’er instead of them (V. 8). 
Hy mtians of this act of subjection, through which government 
{tmperium, dominium) takes the place of freedom, what has 
hitherto been a mere siiiii {multitudo) becomes a real unity, 
a person who has his will (V. ii). When this subjection is 
one set up by nature, and only founded upon force, we have 
patriarchal government, as it meets us in parental power, and 
in the government of slaves. When, on the other hand, it is 
self-determined and contracted {instiiutivd), wc have a State 
{(iri/as), the combination in w'hich the condition of nature in 
which man wms free and therefore Aomo Aomini lupus, gives 
place to that of obligation, in which homo Aomini Dcus, {Dc 
live, lipist. dcdici) 

6. 'I'he TAeory of lAc Stale treats of production, which 
iissumes the chief place ; for if man but reproduces the living 
being in his automata, in producing the State he but produces 
a giant-man, which we may compare with the: Let us make 
men ! {Leviath., Introdi) J ust because the State is the w'ork of 
man, there exists a demonstrative science of it, although it 
must be admitted, that before the treatise De cive was written, 
not oven an attempt at such a science had' been made. {De 
horn., 10, 5 ; Dc torp., Epht. dedic,) The State is essentially 
different from the crowd, and it is a misfortune that the word 
people, which is synonymous with the former, is used by many 
to designate the crowd {De cive, 6, i). As it is only by means 
of the summum tmperium that the crowd becomes a people. 
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a personality with a will, so the ruler is to be compared 
not with the head but with the soul of a body (I 6 ut, b, 19); 
indeed the sovereign is the people, and those who stantl 
under him may not call themselves people, but subjects (1 a. 8), 
Inasmuch as in the primitive contract they have all dcprivc'd 
themselves of their power and will, they stand powerless over 
against the State; it is the Leviathan which swallows them 
all up, or to speak more respectfully, the mortal Cliod, who 
like the immortal, rules according to his own good pleasure, 
and to whom we owe our peace and security {LevtaiJi., c. 17). 
It is only in and through the Stale that mine and thine exist, 
as in the state of nature each man regarded all things as his 
ow'n and therefore none possessed anything as his own (De 
the, 6, 5). Since attacks upon property are unlawful, free¬ 
dom to protect oneself against them, on the other hand, lawful, 
it is only in lh<; State that lawful and unlawful properly exist. 
In the state of nature might and right coincide*. In the .State, 
on the other hand, unriglit is wh.it the sovereign forbids, right 
what he allows. Custom is a source of right only in .so far as 
the sovereign has permitted that anything should become cus¬ 
tomary {Lcz'iat/i.^ c. 29). 'I’he laws of the Suite, since*, it is the 
estaVdishment of jieace and security, cannot be antagonistic to 
the fundamental law of naturi*, to .seek peace and us conse- 
([uences ; on the other hand, they are ()])posed to ilu; natural 
freedom of all, .is limiting it. In g(*neral it is a great con¬ 
fusion to take th<' conceptions lex and Jm, as identical instead 
of contra>teil. According as the sovereignty is lixerci-sed by 
means of a m.'ijorily of votes, by a few. or by one, the State 
is a democracy, an aristocracy, 01 a monarchy. Those who 
desire to speak u-pr(>achfiilly say inste.ad, ochlocnicy, oligarchy, 
despotism. As the contract by which the .State first cami; into 
existence was one in which the majority compelled the dis¬ 
sentient minority, so it may be said, that democracy [ueceded 
all forms of the .State in time {De n'vc, 7, i, 7). I'or the rest, 
to the question, W'hich is thi; best of thcs<* forms } it must be 
answered, tliat which actually exists {Lreiath., c. 42). Hobbes 
is never tired of expressing the opinion, that every attempt 
to change a form of government must end like lh«j attempts 
at rejuvenescence of the daughters of Pelias, lJul whichever 
of these forms may be the existing one in any .State, the 
sovereign has the unconditional right of command, the sub¬ 
ject the unconditional duty of obedience, and this relation- 
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ship, since it was not the individual who concluded the contract 
with the State, can only cease when, as in the original contract, 
all individuals, the sovereign therefore included, declare their 
desire to return to the state of nature or war {De civc, 6, 20). 
War is a survival of the state of nature, even when the State 
conducts it against the aggressor for punishment. Its aim in 
df)ing so is to break down the opposition which it finds, and 
hence to improve the criminal, or at least others {Lez'iat/i , 
c. 28). In g(*neral no distinction may be made between the 
natural law of men and of peoples. S(j-called national law is 
the right, the subject of which is Aot an individual, but a 
people, a moral personality 14, 4, 5). As it is the 

State only, t.e, the sovereign, who gives rights to the subject, 
it is self-evident, that neither can the former do the latter 
injustice, nor conversely has the latter rights as against the 
former (/h' cive, 7, 14). Hut at the present time there are 
c<‘rlain fundarm‘ntal principles everywhere diffused, which 
are ecjually false and dangerous to the State, towards the 
eradication of which the State must do all in its power, but 
• '.specially must tak<! care that the schools and universities 
be not tlomin.iled in all things by the doctrine of Aristotle, 
whose Politics is the most dangerous, as his Metaphysics 
is the most absurd, of books {Liviat/i., c. 46). 'I'he wdde- 
spreatl error, that the individual i)o.ssesses property which 
th(* sovt'reign dare not lay hands on. forgets that property 
only exists in tlu' State, i.e. through the sovereign ; the not 
less wi<lely sjiread nonsense, that the sovereign is siihjf'Ct to 
laws, does not consider that only his will is law ; of the third 
error, tliat power in the, Stat<* must be divided, Hod in alone 
has seen, that this would destroy the Stato ; a fourth, accord¬ 
ing to whicli the people or the people's repres<*ntatives,.are 
set up in opjiosiiion to the sovereign, as if he were not the 
sole representative t>f the people, in fact the jieople itself 
(Aiv/ViM., c. 22), we owe especially to Aristotle, who in his 
preference for the republican form of Stale, asserts that only 
in it is the good of the ruled made the principle; in a mon- 
.irchy, on the other hand, it is the, good of the ruler. This 
Is entirc'ly false; in every form of State, the good of 
the people, />. of the State, is the supreme law’ (De corp. 
pol.^ II. 8, 5). No error, howover, i.s so dangerous as 
that w’hich asserts that the subject may not act against his 
conscience, and tlierefore when the latter forbids him any- 
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thing*, may not obey the command of his sovereign. As if 
the conscience must not much rather urge the maintenance 
of the primitive contract tending to peace (/> farp, 

11. 6), and as if the ruler, solely and single, were not answer¬ 
able for the consequences of his commands {Lanaf/t., c. 29 
and 16). There is indeed one case in which one does not 
need to obey, but it is the only one; no one is bound to put 
himself to death, since self-preservation was the very aim of 
the formation of the-State [Leznath,, c. 21). 

7. As the |X)liticalIy dangerous doctrine of tlie right of pri¬ 
vate judgment has a stfonghold through involving the ques¬ 
tion of AV/Zi^/o//, Hobbes expresses himself at grttat length 
on religion, especially on the Christian religion, and the 
Church in the media*val sense. In the/?r rm-,chap. IS-I/, 
and Lt'viafh. c. 32 47, which are entirtdy devoted to this 
subject, it must always be rememl)ered that the speaker is a 
member of the English national Church. Of’the two ways 
in which God makes Himself perceptible lo man, sound 
reason and revelation by His prophets, the former is .sufilcient 
to lead to the expression of reverence based (entirely) on the 
omnipotence of the Creator of the world, by external signs, 
w’ords, and actions, under which latter. t>bcflience to the com¬ 
mands of nature takes the first place c* 3O In this 

cultus religion consists {Dc /torn., c, 14). The State sliows that 
it is a person, by commanding the persons of which it con¬ 
sists to exercise their cult publicly and uniformly. 'J'he 
more experience teaches that nothing disturbs peace so much 
as difference on this point, so m-*ch the less may the State 
.idmit that, as it is expressed, it has claims only to the worldly 
and not to the spiritual sri-ptre. 'I'lic spiritual power of the 
.State, which results from sovereignty, and in virtue of which 
the .sovereign prescribes lh« cult, must be, as people think, 
incompatible with a religion revealed by prophets, although, 
indeed. Christ never i>rophebied to kings, that by conversion 
to Chri.stianity they would .suffer loss in power or rights 
{Leviizlh.,c. 49). 'I'he very opposite must much rather be as¬ 
serted. The history of the old Covenant shows a complete 
amalgamation of the spiritual and secular power in Mos<js, 
Jo.shua, and subsequently in the kings, W'hile the prophets 
only attempted to restrict it in individual instances {Leviath.^ 
C.40). As regards Christ, however, our King, He became 
the latter only by His completed atonement, and therefore was 
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not SO before His df*ath ; moreover He Himself says, that the 
kinj^dom of which He is king, is not of this world ; it will cffliy 
begin when he shall come to assume the kingly functions in 
that kingdom in which believers shall live for ever. Till 
then, He demands of us that we prepare ourselves for that 
kingdom, by obedience to the laws of the existing State (c. 41). 
.So Christ. Just as God revealed Himself in Moses as ctie 
person, in Christ as a person, He also revealed Himself 
in the Holy (ihost, i.e. the Apostles and their successors, as 
a M/rif person. {Ptrama taken in its dramatic sense ) By the 
imposition of hands the office of Christ, to seek to win and 
prepare souls for the future kingdom, is by them ever further 
and further propagated. They ai<“ th('rtfore teachers, wit¬ 
nesses (■d/tf/'/j’r.s) of that which the\ have seen, who because 
their oH'ice is to bring to Indief, which suffers no compulsion, 
ought to have no })ow'<‘r of compulsion, and therefore in 
g( neral no power ol force at all. ICxcommunicaiion only 
excludes from the future kingdom With the moment in 
which the sovereign of a State becomes a Christian, tin* 
hilh< rto persecuted cf)miminil) becomes .1 Chuuh b\ which 
then fore is to be uncU istood .1 Stale com[)os( d of ( Inistians, 
in which the subordination under the sovereign is (jiiiie the 
same as with the jews and heathens. As Constantine was 
the first bishop of the Roman Ivmpire, so likewise in everv 
.State com[>osetl of C'hristians, if it is a monarch), it is the king 
alone wh<j for that reason proclaims himself “ by the grace of 
tiod," while the bishops standing under him, are so called 
“ by the f ivour of his inaji’sty.” Th< king indt ed iloes 
not baptize, etc, but only btcause he has other things to 
do. '1 he State fixes what s(riplui(s have canonical autho 
lity, what uilt is to hr exorcised, and demands m this 
matter unconditional obedit nee ; it treats as a heretic, who 
ever caprieioiisl) gives public iitt( nince to his private con- 
V iction in oppositain to the dt>ctrim authonsi'il by the 
sovereign (c. 42). None of these dcKtiines can disturb the 
man who draws his religious teachings from the Bible, and 
learns from it, that for admissitm to the kingtlom of heav(‘n 
tml) lv\o things are nccessarv, obedience and faith. The 
just, it is .said, (not the unjust) shall live by faith. The sum 
of the obedience demaiuled by Christ is contained in His 
words W^halsoevcr ve would that men should do to you, 
etc. Again, the sum of all faith is contained in the sayifijL 
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that Jesus is the Christ, from which the whole baptismal 
formula may be easily deduced. Thus, if one considers that 
above (sud 5) all natural laws were comprised under one pre¬ 
cept. it is clear, that it is impossible that a conflict should arise 
between the citizen and the Christian; and again, how a 
sovereign, even if he himself were not a Christian, should 
come to the point of forbidding his subjects to hope for a 
kingdom beyond the da)' of resurrection, but commanding them, 
till then to obey the laws of the State, cannot be conceived 
(c 43). But they are not scriptural believers, who preach dis¬ 
obedience and rebellion, but the children of darkness, who 
partly do not understand the Bible, partly corrupt it by 
heathenism, false jihilosojjhy, and all sorts of udes and legends. 
Their chief error is, that they interchange the future kingdom 
of Christ and a present institution, which calls itself a Church, 
without being u particular (i.c, national) Church, in which con¬ 
secrations, such as the Sacraments, arc transformed into heathen 
magic, in which instead of tiie sole Biblical doctrine—that 
man who by Adam’s fall became mortal, has received eternal 
life by faith, and therefore that after the resurrection un¬ 
believers will first receive their punishment, but afterwards 
will undergo the second (/.r. real) death—an immortality of 
unbelievers is also preached, and to it fables of purgatory and 
the like artj attached (Lezf., c 44). All these errors, which 
are indeed very profitable to the Romish clergy, find per¬ 
petual nourishment in the fact, that people do not separate 
the spheres of faith and reason, that all sorts of physical 
doctrines which yet belong cp'irely to reason have been 
introduced into the doctrines of faith, and again, that people 
pry into faith, without considering, that where a thing is 
known, faith ends {£>e horn., c. 14). Ilut above all, these errors 
are nourished by the Aristotclianism which prevails at the 
universities and schools. The sole hope remains, that writings 
like the Lcz'iat/tan, which teach a sound philosophy, should fall 
into the hands of a povrerful prince, and that by him the 
fundamental principles therein developed, should be more and 
more introduced into practice (Lev., 46, 47, 31). 

§ 257- 

Concluding Remark. 

/ 

Atdiough the Reformation was designated above (§ 74) as 

VOL. I. ^ A 
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the epoch which divides the Middle Ages from modern times, 
this does not compel us to reckon Bdhme, Bacon, and 
Hobbes, because they lived after it, indeed grew up in the 
religious conceptions which it caused to prevail, among 
modern philosophers. The fact that a new principle is made 
good in philosophy only after it has been made good in other 
sf>heres, that when that principle is very important and fertile 
this often happens very much later, is a consequence of the 
conception of philosophy (cf. supra, § 12), and showed itself in 
the first beginnings of Christian philosophy, which are sepa¬ 
rated by almost two hundred years from the appearance 
Christianity itself. And again, we are taught not only by the 
example of Luther, who warred against philosophy, but also 
by that of Melanchthon, who respected and taught it, that for 
them no other philosophy existed than the Aristotclianism of 
the Middle Ages, i.e., of a time, to which they themselves had 
put an end in the sphere of religion. In all ages there have 
been such men, whose hearts outran their heads, or, w-hose 
hearts burned while their eyes were held fast, so that they knew 
not w'ho it was that spoke to them;and therefore in and for 
itself it is no impossibility that children of the modern world 
and zealous Protestants should not have set themselves free in 
philosophy from the spirit of the Middle Ages. But that this, 
which is in itself possible, actually takes place in reference to 
the three individuals here in question, is the outcome of the 
content and character of their doctrine. It was mentioned 
above (§ 119) as the peculiarity of the Middle Ages, that 
through the op[)osition to the w'orld the summons to become 
spiritual, had been transformed into the summons to become 
other-worldly. I'hereby'subjection to the world naturally 
acquires the character of being worldly, which in antiquity it 
had not had, and therefore, also, secular wisdom acquires the 
character of worldly wisdom. That modern times have to 
transcend this opposition, round which the Middle Ages re¬ 
volve, has already been pointed out in treating of the latter, 
and will be the immediate subject of discussion in detail. Of 
any attempt at such transcendence there is no trace in the three 
individuals named. Bohme, with all his contempt of secular 
motives and all secular learning, remains no deeper fixed in 
this mediaeval dualism than Bacon and Hobbes, with their 
contempt for the clergy and for clerical science. The num¬ 
ber of historical expositions, in which they are exhibited 
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as beyond the limit of the Middle Ages, is very great; espe¬ 
cially in the cases of Bacon and Hobbes. The main reason 
seems to be their opposition to scholasticism. But if this is 
to be decisive, we must be as logically consistent as Ritter, 
who counts all the names of this transition period as modern. 
Even if this is to be the guiding point of view*, and mediaeval 
philosophy is to be taken as synonymous with scholasticism, 
the question arises ; To what period do the Church Fathers 
belong ? who certainly were as little Schoolmen as Master 
Eckhart or Bohme, from whom they can only be distinguished 
by the fact that they were not yet, what the latter were no 
longer—Schoolmen. The place which is here ascribed to 
Bacon and Hobbes, namely that they close a period, also ex¬ 
plains why, as is alway.s the ca.se with epoch-making systems, 
a circle of disciples and successors did not at once attach itself 
to them, but a long period had to elapse before the attention 
of later and much further advanced generations was directed 
to them. It is the same as with Nicolas of Cusa, regarding 
whom this rejuson might be added to those given in § 225, in 
order to justify his not being placed at the beginning of a period. 
Conversely, what was said at the end of that section may here 
be repeated word for word, in reference to Bohme, Bacon, and 
Hobbes. A glance back at the course which the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages has taken, shows that here also, as in 
Jintiquity. of the three periods wliich are separated from one 
another (§§ 121-148, 149-228, 229-256), the middle period not 
only shows the most systematic character, but is in general the 
most important. In it the thrt • sub-periods, which were dis¬ 
tinguished (§ § 152 -177,178-209, 210-228) repeat, on a smaller 
scale the diferences of the patristic, scholastic, and transition 
period, and it need not cause surprise that the first thinker in 
the youthful period of scholasticism, Erigena, should recall 
in his philosophising the manner of the Church Fathers, and 
that the last in its per iod of decay should approximate to the 
philosophers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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Carneades 97, i. 

Carpocrates 124. 

Carriere 226 Lit 
Casiri 182 Lit 184. 185. 187. 
Cissiodorus 147*. 1O5, a. 195, ■. 
C..SSU1S 104. 

Cato joi, a. 104. 

Cavalcanti 208, u 
Cavellus 214, a. 

JS. Celies 32, 4. 

Celsus III, 8. 

Cerinthus 122. 123. 

Chierephon 63, i. 3. 

Chamfieaux, Willi.im of 159, 1*. % 
160. 161, 1. 2. 163,8. 185. 
Chappuis, 72 Lit 
64 Charlemagne 152. 178. 227. 

Charles 212 Lit 
Charles the Bald 154, 1. 
Charmantidas 60, 1. 

Charmidas 101, s. 

Charmides 63, 8. 

Charpentier 239, t. 
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Charron 248, s*. 4. 

Chasdai r. Crescas. 

ChristUeb 154 Lit. 

Chrysanthius 129, a. 

Chrysippus 97, 1*. 4. loi, t. 
Chrysostomus 144, 6. 

Cicero 16. 22. 84. 96, ». 4. 97, a. 4. 
lOT, 3. ». 105. 106*. 110. 115. 

126. 144,1. 161.4. 175,1.3. 195, 
1. 206, 11. 239, 3. a. 

Claudianus 147. 170,». 

(Meanthcs 97, 1.4. 

f'lemcns, K. J. 224 Lit. 247 Lit. 

(’lement IV. (Pope) 212, 1, 

Ivlement VII. (Pope) 253, s. 

Clement of Alexandria 16 Note. 
34, 1. 113. 123, 3. 136*. 137. 

^ 37 . «• 

Clement of Rome 123, a. 

Cleon S3. 

Criichtovius 237, a. 

(Mitomachus 101, t. 

Cielestius 144, a. 

Colebroke 15 Note. 

Comestor, I*etrus 169,1. 

C'ommodiis 135, 4. 

Conches, William of 155 4. 162. 175, 
1. 2 * 3 - 

Connanns 252, 1. 

('on&tantinus, Emperor 25C, 7. 
i'onstantius Africanus 155, 4. 191. 
Contarini 238,3. 

Copernicus 247, i. 256, 4. 

Cornutus 97, 1. 

('ostaUen 1 .lu 0 (Constalnilus) 181. 
Cousin 13 Note. 34 Lit 158 Lit. 

159. 160. 161, 3 . 

Covarruvius 252, 1. 

Crantor 80. 

Crates 72, 1. 80. 97, 1. 101,1. 
Cratip]}us 91. 

Cratylus 44. 74, 1. 

Cremona, llerh, v. 191. 

Oemonini 238, 1. 

C!rescas 190,3.* 

Critias 57. 

Critolaus 91. 97, 1. 

Cusanus 7'. Nicolaus. 

Cyprian 135,4*. 139. i44» >• * 9 S» •• 
Cyril 142. 


D. 

Dahne 112 Lit 

Damascenus, Jo. 146*. 173,1. 195, 

3. 2 16, 4. 

Damascius 130, ». 

Damon 63, 1. 

Dante 205. 207. 208*. 209. 210. 

246, 6. 253,4, 

David, Jew 189. 191. 

David of Dinant 192*. 223 . 

Decker 22 Lit. 

Degerando 13 Note. 

Democedes 31. 

Democritus 47*. 52, 1. 58, 1. 96, 

3. 192. 239, I. 247, 5. 249, s. 
Dexinus 34, i. 

Deycks 68 Lit 
Dicaiarchus 91. 

Dicterici 183 Lit. 

Diodorus of Tyre 91. 

Diodotus 106, 1. 

Diogenes Laertius 16 Note. 96, i. 

97, I. 99, 1. 101, 

Diogenes of ApolIonia 28*. 39. 
l)u)gene.s the Cynic 72, 1. 

Diogenes the Stoic 97, 1. 

I Dion 74, 3. 

Dionysius (jun.) 79, e. 

I Dionysius (sen.) 74, 3. 

Dionysius tlie Areopagite 146*. 154, 
8. 208,7. 237, 2, 

Dionysius the Great 137, 1. 195, t. 
Dionysodorus 57. 60, 

Dioscurus 142. 

, Doering 90, s. 

1 St Dominicus, 173, s. 

Draco 74, i. 
j Dreydorff 237, 3 Lit 
Duehring 13 Note. 

Diix 224 Lit 
Diimbleton (Jo.) 214, 10. 

I Duns Scotus 194. 197, s. 204, iw 

213. 214*. 215. 216,4.a. 222,*. 

247, 3. 

Durand 215. 217,8. 

E. 

Eber, Paul 232, s. 

Eckhart, Master 230*. 231, t. 234, ■. 
* 57 - 

Eepbantus 32, s. 
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Kisler xSx Lit. 

Elias 134,1. 

Elizabeth of England 247,1. 249,1. 
Empedocles 24,«. 28, a. 40, a. 44. 
45*- 47» »• 5*. 1- *• 6«>i »• 73- 78, 

B. 88, S. 90, t . 126. 148. 249, B. 
Am Ende 233, s Lit. 

Engelhard* 146 Lit. 172 Lit. 231 
Lit. 

Epicharmus 74, 1. 

Epictetus 97, 1. 4. 

Epicurus 96*. 107. 1. 1. 

Erasmus 107,3. 

Erigena 154* 155. 165,8. 176. 

182. 194. 205. 222, s. 224, 8. ». 
225. 

Essex, Earl of 249, 1. 

Euandrus 101, 1. 

Eubulides 68, 1. 

Euclid of Megara 63, s. 68*. 
Eudemus 91. 

Eudoxus 80. 88, t. 

Eugenius IV. (Pope) 224, u 
Euhemerus 70, 3. 96, s. 

Eunomius 141. 

Eutipides 52, i. 63, 1. 1. 65. 
Eurymedon 83. 

Eurystratus 26. 

Eurytus 31. 32, 4. a. 

Eusebius ]6 Note. 113, 1. 127. t 28 
8. 140, a. 

Eustachius 12S, 0. 

Euthydemus 57. 60. 164, u 
Eutyches 142. 203, 

Eve 114, B. 195, s. 

F. 

Faber Stapulensis 237, b. 

Fabricius 16 and Note. 103, 1. ' 

Falaquera, Ibn 188. 

Faustus 144, 1. 

Fechner, H. A. 234 Lit. 

Felix, Minucius 135, 4. 

Feldner 233, a Lit. 

Fichte, J. G. 13. 213. 

Fiorentino 238 Lit. 

Fischer, Kuno 249 Lit. 

Floria, Joachim of 176. 
^FtHchhammer 65 Lit 
Fomerius 147. 

.Foss 60 Ut 

Franck, Sebastian 233, 4, 


' ' ' . . . . . . . a I >8^ 

Fredegisus 153. . 

Frederick II. (Emperor) 191. 

Frey 58 Lit. 

Fritzsche 135, 4 Lit 
Fulbert X55, a. 

Fulco of Neuilly 173,1. 

Fiilleborn 34, 1. 

G. 

Gaetano da Ticne 238. 

Galenos 16. 91. 181. 195, a. 241, t. 
242, a. 

Galilei 155, a. 246, s. 250. 256, *. 
Gannaco, Bernard de 204, a. 

Garve 89 Lit 
(iass 237, I Lit 
Gassendi 239, 1. 256, i. 

Gaunilo 156, 4. 

Gedike 16 Note. 

Geel 54 Lit 
Geffers 101, i. t Lit 
(iennadius*204, ■>. 237, t. 

Gentilis, Albericus 254, 4. 255. 

Gerard Odo 214, id. 

V. Gerbel 253 Lit 
Gerbert 155. 

I Gerson 218. 220*'. 223. 231,4. 

I Gersonides 187. 190, t*. < 

I Gervinus 253 Lit 
I Gfrurer irz Lit 
Gichtel 234,6. 

Gilbert 250. 

Gilberlus Porretamis 153. 163*. 164. 

'66. 173,1. 175. »• 187, I- I9-1- 

198. 200, I. 214, B. 

(dadisch 17 Note. 32,1. 

Glaser 84. 87, 1 Lit 
C^oclenius 239, s. 

Godefroy de Fontaines 204,4. 
Goethals 204, s. 

Goethe 90, 3. 

Goettling 89,«. 

Gorgias 57. 60*. 61. 72, *. 76, a. 
Gosche 185 Lit. 

Gottschalk 154, i. 

Gratian 169, 1. 

Gregory 231, 4. 

Gregory VII. (Pope) 155, a. 219,4. 
227. 

Gregory of Nazianzus 141. 146. 195, 

(. a. 

Gregory of Nyssa 141. 154, a. 
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Gregory the Great (Pope) 165, *. 

J95f »• *97» »• *08, 1. 

Grial 147 Lit. 

Geert de Groot 224, 1. 231^ 4.* 
Grosch 97, 4 Lit. 

GrossetSte (Grosseteste), Robt. 191. 
212,1. 

Grossmann 114 Lit. 

Grotius (Hugode Groot) 254, i. 4-8*. 

255- 256,*. 

Gruppe 78,4. 

Guido of Ravenna 208, 1. 

H. 

Haarbriickcr i8i I.it. 

Hagen 226 Lit. 

Hain 195,1 T.it. 

Halevi 190,8. 

Hanibergcr 234 Lit 
Haneberg 182. 189 Lit 
Hartcl 135, 4. 

Hartwin 175, i. • 

Hase 233,3 [.it. 
llasse 156 Lit. 

llaui^au 149 I.it 165 Lit. 195,4. 
Hegel 13 Note. 234,«. 

Hegesias 70, s. loi, 1. 

Hegesibulus 52,1. 

Hegesistratus 47, 1. 

Heinrici 123,« Lit. 

Heinze 97 Lit 
Heiric (Kric) of Auxerre 158. 
van Helniont 241, 10. 
lleloise i6j, i. 

Hemming 252,4*. 

Hemsen 52 Lit 
Henneqiun 247, 1. 

Henry of Ghent 214, s. 315. 

Henry II. Emperor 227. 

Henry VII. Emperor 208, t. 

Henry II. of England 175,*. 

Henry III. of France 247, i. 
Heraclides Fonticus 80. 

Heracleon 123, s. 

Heraclitus 34, 1. 40, a. 42. 43*. 44. 
45, I. 4f>. ^2. 88, a. 

97,8. 134,1. 

Herbart 106, a. 

Herennius 128, t. 

Hermann, C. F. 75, loi, a Lit. 
Hermann, Conrad 13 Lit 
Hermann of Tournay 159. 


Hermarchus 96, ». [^$ 1 * *- 

Hermes Trismegistns 113,1.* 
Hermias 83. 

Hermias (Philosopher) 118. 
Hermogenes 63, s. 

Hermotimus 52^ 1. 

Her%*aeus Natalis 203, s. 204, a. 

Hesiod 24, a. 

Hestiseus 80 

van Heusde, 76 Lit 

Hilaire, Barthelemy, St. 89,2, 

Hilary 141. 143*. 

Hildcbert of Tours 159,1. 
Hildenbrandt 98, a Lit. 

Hilgenfeld r 23, a Lit 
Hincmar of Rheims 154,1. 

Hipler 146. 

Hippasus 31. 32, a. 

Hippias 57. 61*. 76,3. 

Hippo 22. 

Hippocrates 241, ». 

Hippodamus 89, a. 

Hippolytus 16 Note. 123, a. 135 a*. 
Hiquoeus 214, a. 

Hirschc, 231,4 Lit. 

Hjort 154 Lit 
Hobbes 256 1-7*. 257. 

Hock 155,2 Lit 
Hofmann, Melchior 233, a. 

Holkot 217, a. 

Holzherr 107 Lit. 

Homer 43, a. 

Honeini55,4. 181. 

Huber 131 Lit. 154 Lit. 

Hugo of St Victor 162. 164. 165*. 
166. 167. 169,1.2. 172, 1.2. 175, 1. 
194* X95> 19^- X97>’‘>^ ^9^' 

220, a. 

Humbert 204, 4. 

Humboldt 250. 

I. 

Ibn Ezra 188. 

Innocent III. (Pope) 219,4. 227. 
Irenoeus 123, a. 135, a*. 

Isaac, Judscas 195, a. 

Isaac of Stella 173, a. 

Isidorus Gnosticus 123,1. 

Isidorus Hispalensis 147*. 153, 

165, a. 

Isidorus Neo. Plat 130, ». 

Ithagenes 38, 1. 
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J. 

James (Apostle) 178. 

James I. of England 349, t, 

James of Majorca 306. 

Jamblichus 31. 136. 127. 129*. 

*37, «• 

Jandunus 214, w. 216, 1. 238. 

Jerome St. 143*. 147- *65,1. 195, 

9* Sb 20^1 B* 

Joel 114 Lit. 181 Lit. 190,1 Lit. 
Johannitius r. Honein. 

John of London 212, 1. 

John XXL (Pope) 204, a. 

Jonsius 16 and Note. 

Jordanus 199, 1. 

Joscehn of Soissons 160. 

Jourdain 191 Lit. 

Judas 208, 3. 

Julian 129, s. 

Justinian 130, s. 142. 

Justin Martyr 16 Note. 134, 1*. 

137, »• »• 


K. 

Kaltenborn 252 Lit. 
Kant IT. 13. 

Karsten 34 Lit. 

Keim iii,«. Lit. 
Kirchner 128 Lit. 129, » 
Knuber 233, 4. 

Kober 234, u 
Krische 87 Lit. 

Krohn 63 Lit. 79 Lit 
Krug 16 Note. 

Krusicke 233,4. 

Kuhn 86, «. 


L. 


I^ctantius 113,». 135,4*. 143. 
tjicydes loi, 1 
Lambert of Auxcrre 204, >. 
l^mfranc 155. 156. 

Lasaulx 64 Lit 
Laasalle 43 and Lit 
Lesson 230 Lit 1. 249, b. 
Lautensack 233,4. 

Lfivinheta 206, n. 


^t 0 ptez 252,6. 

Jane 234, «. 

Leibnitz 206, n. 239,4. 


■Leo X. (Pope) 238, i. 253, t. 


Leo the Great (Pope) 143. 144, • 

147. 

I>ess 252,6. 

Lessing 90,9. 

l.eucippus 47*. 52,1. 58,1. 

Lewes 13 Lit 88 Lit 
l.iebig 249, a. 

Liebner 165 Lit 
Lipsius 122 Lit 
Lipsius, Justus 239, t. 

Lombard, Peter 167. 169*. 173, 

i. 195, a. 

Lommatzsch 45 Lit. 

Longinus 128, 1. a. 

Lorenzana 147. 

Louis XI. 217, 1, 

Louis Xlll. 254,4. 

Lucretius 96, &*. 247, a. a. 

Lucullus 104. 

Lully 185. 205. 206*. 207. 242, a. 
246, 4. 247, I. s. t. 

Luther 232, * ». 233, i*. 2.4. 24., t. 

246,9. 257. 

Lutterbeck 108 Lit. 

Lychetus 214, a. 

J^yco 65. yi. 

Lyra^ Nicolaus de 214, 10. 

Lysis 32, $, 

M. 

Macarius 203, 7. 

Machaon 83. 

Marhiavelli 89,1. 246, a. 253* 
Mac ibius 195, a. 

Maeiily 61 Lit 
Magnenus 239, i. 

Mahancuria, Peter de 212, 1. 
Maiandrius 58, i. 

Maimonides 190, i*. a. a. 201, 4. 
Manegold of Lauterbach 159. 
Manfred 191. 

Mani 124. 

Marbach 13 Note. 

Marcion the Gnostic 123, a. 125. 
Marcus Aurelius 97,1.4. 119. 134, 1. 
Mariana 252, o. 

Marinus 130, a. 
de la Marre 204, a. 

Marsilius Ficinus 113, a. 232, a. 237, 
a*, a. 244, t. 

Marsilius of Inghen 204, a. 217, a. 
Marsilius of Padua 216, 1. 
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Marta 246, i. 

Martensen 230 Lit 
Martianus v. Capella. 

Martin 78 Lit 
Massuet 122 Lit 
Mathilda 208, e. 

Matter 122 Lit 
Mauritius Hispanus 192. 

Maximus Confessor in, a. 129, < 
146*. 154, a. 246,». 

Mayro, hranctscus 214, lo. 

Medici, Lorenzo dei 253, i . a- 
Melanchthon 232, 3*. 233, a. 5. 4. 

252, **• 4. 234 ) *• 257* 

Meletus 65. 

Melissus 37. 38*. 43, t. 

Menard 113, 2 Lit 
Menedemus 68, 1. loi, 1. 

Mcnt^ius 70 Lit 
Mcrsennc 256, 1 
Methodius 128, n. 137^4*. 

Melon 45, I. 

Metrodorus 96, a, 

Meyer, J. Ilona 88, a I it 
Michelet 89 Lit 
Michelis 13 Note. 76 Lit 
Middletown, Ruhaid of 204,%. 214, 1 
Mncsarchus 31. 

Mocenigo 244,1. 

Moderatus no. 

Mochler 131, 140. 

Moeller, K. W. 121 I it 124. 
Moerbeka, AV'illiam of 191. 

Mohl, Robert of 253 Lit, 

Molina 252,0 
Monica 144, 1 

Montaigne 248, t*. a 4 b. 254,1. 
Montesquieu 89,». 

Morlay, Alfred of 191. 

Mortagne, Walter of 160. 

Moses 114, a. 5. 

Mosheim 122, Lit 
Muller, Ad. 72 Lib 
Muller, M. Jos. 187, 1 Lit &. 

Mullach 16 Note. 47 Lit 52 Lit 
Munck i8t Lit 1S5. 187,1. 190, 1. 
, Mundt 253 Lit 
Munk 75, a Lit 
Musonius 97, 1. 

Mussniann 118 Lit 


N. 

Naudseus 238, 1. 

Neander tys Lit 
Nemesini 246*. 

Nestorittt 142. 203, 7. 

Nicolaus of Basel 230, a. 

Nicolaus of Cusa 223. 224*. 225. 
231,4. 233,4. 237 ) »• 24*1 247 t>) 

a, 4, a. 257, 

Nicolaus I. (Pope) 154, 1. 

Nicolaus V. (Pope) 224, i. 
Nicomachus 83. no. 

Niebuhr 74, 1. 

Nigidius Figulus no. 

Niphus 238. 

Nuoliiis 239, s. 247, a. 

Nopitsch 233, s. 

Numenius 127*. 

O. 

Occam 190, a. 204, 1. 215. 2 i6*. 

217,1.11. 220, j 222, 1 223. 
Ocellus 31. 32, n. I ro 
Odon of Cambray 159, 1. 

Oehlcr 135, 4 Lit 
Oldenbainevelde 254,4. 

Oldendorp 252, j*. 

Olynipioilorus 74 Lit. 130, 1. 

Opel 233, 4. a Lit 
Oportnus 241, id. 

Orelh 96. 1. 

Ongen 16 Note. 123, ». 128, 1. 

137, 1 and 2*. 140, s. 154, a. 193. 
203, 5. 237, a. 

Orpheus 113, 1. 192. 

Orthomenes 34, 1. 

Osiandcr 233, 1. 4. 

Otto I. (Emperor) 227. 

Otto III. (Emperor) 155, «. 

Otto of Clugny 158. 

Ostia, Henry of 176. 

O.Kenstierna 254, 4. 

Oyta, Henry ot 220, u 
Ozanam 208 Lit 

P. 

Palteologus, John 237, i. 

Pan®tins 97, 1. 

Pancratius 241, la. 

Pant®nu8 136 

Fanzerbieter 28 Lit 45 lit 
Papencordt 47 Lit 
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l^aracdlmis 233. 241*. 242, ». a. 

243, f. ». 246,1. 247, t. 249, 4 . 

Paravia 231, «. 

Parmenides 36*. 37. 3S.'N4Q4 44. 

4S» *• *• 

Parthey 113, t. 

Paschasius 154,1. 155, a. 

Patritius 113, f. 182. 244*. 245. 
246, >. 247, t. 

Paul (Apostle) 107, 1. 115. 122. 

178. 

Peipus 156, e. 158. 

Pericles 49. 52,1. 74. i. 

Persius 97, I. 

Peter (Apostle) 115. 178. 

Petorsen 96,1. 97 Lit. 

Petrarca 238, 1. 

Petrus Hispanus 204, »*. 

Petrus Venerabilis 161,1.«. 

Peyron 45 Lit 
■PfeMfer 230, i. 

Phaedrus 96, •. so6, 1. 

Phaleas 89, >. 

Pherecydes 31. 123,1. 

Philinus, 103, 1. 

]%ilip II. 246, t. 

Philip of Macedon 83. 

Philippus Opuntms 80. 

Philo Judseus 113, a , 114*. 115. 122, 
1. 127. 154, a. 180. 222,3. 

Philo of Larissa loi, 3. 106, 1. 
Philodemus 96,5 
Philolaus 31. 32, 4. 63, I. 97, u 
Philoponus 146*. 187, *. 

Philostratus, 61. no. 

Photinus 142. 

Piccolomini 238, 1. 239, 4. 

Pico, Francis 237, 1. 

Pico, John 23a, f. 237, 3*. 4. 

Piso 104. 

^His V. (Pope) 247,1. 

^4P|ato 16. 30, 32, s. 45* •• 46- 61. 

dj, •. 67. 68, I. 73. 74-8 o *. 8 i . 
* * 83. 85, t . *. 86, 1. *. 87, a . 4. 

a 88, 1. I. 6. 89, *• 94 ' 

a 98. 106, a 111, I. 1X2. 

^a, u J«4* »• •• 123- *24. 127. 
ria8^aa,4. 130,1.1. i34i »• *36- 
1140^2,'^Sd, *. 161,1.4. 181. 182. 

t87i ♦ J9S» *• *37i *• 239. *• 
~ 'V42» 4. 244, s. 247,1. 249, >. a. 
!!.f1eCho, Georgius Gemistus 237, i*. 1. 


Piita;|r 107,1. 147. 249. a. 

Plounua 126. 127.128*. 130,1.1.B. a. 

144, a 148. 203, 1. 237,1. 
Plutarch z6 Note. xzi*. 127. 129, t. 
tga. 248,1. 

Plutarch (son of Nestorius) 130,4. 
Poitiers, Peter of 169, •*. 173,1. 

I Polerao So. 97,1. 

Polus 57. 61. 

Pomponatius 238, <*. 

Ponzius 2x4,1. 

Pordage 234, a 

Porphyry 128, 4. a*. 129, 4. 144, s. 
146. 156, 1. 181. 200, 1. 216, 4. 
232,». 237,1. 

Porta 249,1. 250. 

Posidonius 97, u xo6, u 
Possevin 169, 1. 195, 4. 

Prantl 86 Lit. a. 88, 1. a. 155, a. 158 
Lit 203,1. 204,1. 

Praxiades 24,1. 

Preger 229 Lij. 230,4. 

Preller i6 Note. 

Proclus 126. 127. 129, s. 130*. 148. 

156, 8. 189. 237, ». 244,1. 
Prodicus 57. 59*. 61. 63. 

J*rotagoras 57. 58*. 59. 61. 64, 4. 
I 70,1. 72, 73. 76,3. 250. 

Psellus 204, a 

Ptolomieus 123, ■. 212, ». a. 7. 

Pullus 167. 168. 169, 1. 175. 194. 
Pyrrhes 36, 4. 

Pyrrho 99*. 100. 101, 1. 102,4. 
Pythagoras 30. 31*. 34. >• 43 * »• «• 
45, . 113, 4. IX4» »• 124. 247, I. 

Q. 

Quinctilianus 239, a 
. Quintilianus, Aristides X47. 


Rabanus (or Khabanus) Maurus I 53 « 
Rabirius 96, &. 

Radbert v. Paschasius. 

Raimbert of Lille 159. 160. 

Ramus 239, a*. 4. 247, 1. 

Ranke 253 Lit. 

Raphael 241,10. 

Rassow 86, s lit 
Ratramnus 154, 4. 255, a 
Raumer, Fr. v. 90, a Lit. 
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Rawley 249 *• 

Raymond of Sabunde 221. 222*. 

223. 225» 241,1. 246, t. 248, t. 
Raymond of Tol^o 191. 
Regiomontanus 242*». * 

Reinkens 90 Lit 
Remigius of Auxerre 158. 

R^musat t6i Lit. s. 

Renan 186 Lit 231,«. 

Rettbei^ 216, f. 

Reuchlin 232,«. 237, ** ». 

Rhabanub Mauru& 7'. Rabanus. 
Ribbing 63 Lit 75 76 Lit. 

Richard of St Victor i72* 194 195, 

I. X 98 . t97> ^ t 9 j 

Richter 234, 1. 

Richter. Arthur 128 Lit 232, s Lit 
Rimini, Gregory of 217, 1 
Ritter, Heinrich 13 Note. 16 Note. 
22. 32 Lit 86,0. 106, s. 1x8 Lit 
160. 222,9. 257. 

Rixner X3 Note. 241 Lit 
Robert (Palsgrave) 217,8. 

Rochelle, John of 195, «. 196 
Roessler 131 Lit 
Roeth 1$ Note. 31 Lit 32, 1 no 
Roetscher 13 Note. 64 Lit. 

Rohde 15 Note. 

Roscellin 156, s. 158, s*. 159. 161, 1. 

9. 164, t. 2x5. 222, f. 

Rossel 1x3,9. 

Ruysbroek 220, a. 230, e. 231*. 

S. 

.Saadja x8x. 

Sabinus 194. 

Saccas, Ammonius 127*. X28, 1. j 

Salabert 2x7,4. 

Saltibutyi of 160. x6x, «. 164. 

174 - ^ 77 - »8s. 

Salzinger ao6» 1. 4. 

Sanchez 248, 4*. 

Sandya 249, «. 

Saturninos x^s, 

Savigny 206,1. 

Scaliger 249,». 

Schaarschmidt 32 T.it 175 Lit 
Schatpff 234 Lit. 

Sehaubach 52 Lit 
Schelling 88,«. 234,0. 

S( hem, Job r. Falaquera. 


Scherbiua 239,4. ^ 

Schleiermaclier j$ Note. 24 lit z8 
Lit 43 lih. 64 lit 75, *. 

Schloesar, C F. 204, t lit 
Schmidt, K. 230, 0 Lit 
Schmolders x8i lit 
Schneider, J. G. 9X Lit 
Schneider, Leonhard 88, « Lk. 
Schorn 28 Lit. 52 Lit 
Schultze, Fr. 237, 1 Lit 
Schuster 43 Lit. 

Schwegler 13 Note. 87 Lit 
Scioppius 239,1. 

Scotus 7' Duns. 

Scotus, Michael 19X. 

Semisch 134, 1 Lit 
Seneca 16. 107^. ixo. xix, 1. xi5« 
119. 173, 1. 248,9. 
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